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PREFACE 


“Tus book”, as V. Henry says of his Breton Lexique, “has 
the misfortune to have a history.” It would be tedious, even if 
it were possible, to relate it in detail; but the long delay in the 
appearance of the work calls for a brief account of the facts by 
way of explanation and apology. 

In the early nineties I contributed to the new edition of the 
Welsh encyclopaedia Y Gwyddoniadur an article on the Welsh 
language, which contained a sketch of Welsh grammar. This 
sketch was expanded in a course of lectures delivered to the 
Junior and Intermediate classes at Bangor after the foundation 
of the University of Wales. The idea occurred to me of prepar- 
ing the substance of the lectures for publication as a textbook of 
Welsh grammar ; but I was unable at the time to carry out the 
investigation which seemed to me necessary before such a book 
could be properly written. 

The work was intended to be a descriptive grammar of Modern 
Welsh with special reference to the earlier period. Late Modern 
Welsh is more artificial, and in some respects further removed 
from the spoken language, than Early Modern Welsh, owing 
largely to the influence of false etymological theories; and the 
object which I had in view was the practical one of determining 
the traditional forms of the literary language. Even scholars 
have been deceived by the fictitious forms found in dictionaries ; 
thus “dagr’’ given by Silvan Evans, after Pughe, as the sg. of 
dagrau, is quoted as a genuine form even by Strachan, Intr. 23 ; 
see below p. 212 Note. I had however chiefly in mind the ordi- 
nary writer of the language, to whom a clear idea of the literary 
tradition is at least equally important. ‘The first draft of the 
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book was begun in 1899; but I was dissatisfied with it, and 
made a fresh start a year or two later. The progress of the 
second draft was much hindered by examination work which 
took up the greater part of my long vacation for some years. In 
1907 I had finished the accidence and written more than half of 
the syntax. As Early Modern literature consists almost wholly 
of verse in the strict metres, I found myself in the syntax quoting 
more and more from Medieval prose. At last I was forced to the 
conclusion that the Medieval period would have to be dealt with 
in the earlier portion, which would therefore have to be entirely 
re-written. Many Medieval forms had already been quoted in 
it, in order to show that the Early Modern forms followed the old 
tradition, especially where the late written form is artificial ; in 
some cases the etymology also was given, in order to show further 
that the traditional form had developed regularly. In re-casting 
the first portion I thought it would be well to bring together 
the laws by which Welsh sounds are derived from Keltic and 
Primitive Aryan, so that by reference to them any formation or 
word might be compared with its cognates, and traced to its 
origin. Thus from a descriptive grammar of Modern Welsh the 
book grew into a Welsh Grammar Historical and Comparative. 
In its present form the work was commenced early in 1908 ; 
and the Phonology and Accidence now published were completed 
in the Spring of 1912. The volume has taken a year to print; 
and I have not found the time too long for the final revision of 
the copy and the correction of proofs. 


_ A few words may here be said of the most important previous 
works on the subject. The earliest known Welsh grammar is 
that preserved in the Red Book of Hergest (R.¢.), and printed 
from a late copy as Dosparth Edeyrn Dafod Aur by Ab Ithel; apart 
from the treatment of sounds and metres this is little more than 
a definition of the parts of speech. Simwnt Vychan’s grammar 
(P.1L.) is also of value only for its prosody. The first: printed 
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Welsh grammar was written by Dr. Griffith Roberts, and 
appeared at Milan in 1567. It gives an interesting account of 
the language as it was written before the influence of Salesbury 
made itself felt ; but the most remarkable feature of the book is 
the section on etymology, which records the discovery by the 
author of the fact that the sound-changes which take place in 
Latin loan-words were capable of being stated as laws. Dr. J. D. 
Rhys’s grammar appeared in 1592. The author wrote excellent 
Welsh, though his peculiar alphabet makes it appear uncouth ; 
and his grammar is an attempt to describe the language as he 
wrote it. It is cast almost wholly in the form of tables, and 
is less systematic in reality than in appearance. The prosody, 
which is valuable, was contributed by contemporary bards. In 
1593 a small grammar was published by Henry Salesbury, in 
which literary and dialectal forms are given, but are not 
distinguished. 

Dr. John Davies published his grammar in 1621, the year 
after the appearance of the revised Bible, which is believed to be 
chiefly his work. The grammar represents the result of a care- 
ful study of the works of the bards. It was the first Welsh 
grammar to be based on an examination of the actual facts of the 
language of standard authors. Medieval bards are quoted in 
modernized spelling ; in that respect, therefore, the work is not 
in the strict sense historical. But the author’s analysis of the 
Modern literary language is final; he has left to his successors 
only the correction and amplification of detail. 

The grammar of William Owen (later W. O. Pughe) prefixed 
to his Dictionary, 1803, stands at the opposite pole. It is 
written on the same principle as the dictionary, and represents 
the language not as it is, or ever was, but as it might be if any 
suffix could be attached mechanically to any stem. The author’s 
method can best be realized by imagining a Latin grammariap 
evolving out of the stems of volo the presents ind. volo, volis, volit ; 
vio, vis, vit; vulo, vuls, vult; velo, vels, velt; vello, vellis, vellit, 
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and the infinitives volere, viere, vulere, velere, vellere, with perhaps 
a note stating that these infinitives are “seldom used ” (see his 
Gr.2 66, 68), or alternatively a footnote to the effect that ved/e 
“is as often used ” (do. 67), Examples are quoted of such forms 
as are genuine ; and the impression is conveyed by the suggestio 
falsi of “ seldom ”, “as often”, and the like, that the others also 
occur. To the author truth meant conformity with his theory ; 
facts, perverse enough to disagree, were glossed over to save their 
character. 

In 1853 appeared the first edition of Rowland’s work, which 
was regarded for more than a generation as the standard grammar 
of Modern Welsh. It is for the most part a description of the 
written Welsh of the 19th century ; but the paradigms contain 
many of Pughe’s spurious forms. The author had practically no 
knowledge of any Welsh older than that of the Bible translation ; 
he records recent usages, but is unable to throw any light on 
them, or to decide between genuine and counterfeit forms. The 
use which he makes of Dr. Davies often shows that he was in- 
capable of understanding him; e.g. in professing to give 
Davies’s table of diphthongs, after including zw wy among the 
falling diphthongs he imagines that he has done with those 
combinations, and omits them from the rising class, without 
perceiving that the very object of the classification is to dis- 
tinguish between falling iw wy and rising iw wy. But his book 
contains a quantity of sound, if ill-digested, information about 
Late Welsh ; and marks the return to common sense after the 
domination of Pughe. 

The foundations of modern Keltic philology were laid by 
I. C. Zeuss in his great Grammatica Celtica, which was published 
in 1853. The sections devoted to Welsh grammar contain a 
wonderfully complete and accurate analysis of the language of 
the Red Book Mabinogion (ed. Lady Charlotte Guest, 1849), 
the Black Book of Chirk (in a.L., 1841), and the Welsh passages 
in Liber Landavensis (ed. Rees, 1840). 
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In 1908 appeared the first part of Pedersen’s Vergleichende 
Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen; two of the remaining three 
parts have since been issued. This important work is mainly 
comparative as its title suggests, and deals with the derivation 
and development of the grammatical forms of all the Keltic 
languages. It records the latest results of Keltie philology, but 
is in some respects rather markedly individual. 

Strachan’s /ntroduction to Early Welsh appeared posthumously 
in 1909. It contains a Medieval Welsh grammar, reader and 
glossary. The grammar was written by Strachan in a few weeks 
in 1907, and one cannot but wonder with his editor at ‘‘ the 
amazing rapidity with which he toiled”. The work embodies 
forms from texts inaccessible to Zeuss, and is naturally the pro- 
duct of a more advanced knowledge. Its value is somewhat 
lessened by the fact that a large number of forms and phrases 


are quoted without references. 


Of the scope of the present work I have already spoken. It 
embraces roughly that of the grammars of Davies, Strachan, and 
Pedersen (so far as this relates to Welsh). The sections dealing 
with the derivation of Welsh sounds were planned and partly 
written before the appearance of Pedersen’s work; but I had 
the advantage of consulting the latter in filling in the detail. 
I have however examined each rule for myself; many new 
examples are adduced, and the conclusion arrived at differs in 
some cases from Pedersen’s. In §§ 75,76 I have attempted a 
solution of the extraordinarily difficult problems presented by 
the development of original diphthongs in Welsh. I hope the 
result is in the main sound, though some of the details are tenta- 
tive. In §63 I have endeavoured to compress into a few pages 
an account of the Aryan vowel system, a knowledge of which is 
essential to an understanding of the vocalism of the derived 
languages. The section follows the lines of Hirt’s suggestive 
work Der idg. Ablaut; the notation (R, F, etc.) is an adaptation 
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and elaboration of Hirt’s. Apart from the Welsh examples the 
section contains nothing new except the notes on the place of @ 
in the system (v (2)) and the treatment of long diphthongs 
(vii (5)). In the discussion of philological questions generally 
my obligation to Bragmann’s great work is so obvious as hardly 
to need statement; for the writing of prehistoric forms his 
scheme has been adopted, and is departed from in only one par- 
ticular: ,7, . etc. are used here, as by Hirt, instead of gr, au ete. 
I have also learnt much from Meillet’s brilliant Jztroduction, and 
have borrowed from him the convenient use of the term “ sonant ” 
to denote the sounds which oscillate between vowels and con- 
sonants in Pr. Ar. In the search for the origin and cognates of 
Welsh vocables I have made extensive use of Walde’s Worterbuch, 
which contains, in a concise form and fully indexed, a vast collec- 
tion of the results of recent investigation in this field ; Boisacq’s 
Dictionnaire I have aiso found most valuable. For the purposes 
of Keltic philology I have consulted with much profit Thurney- 
sen’s admirable grammar of Old Irish. The sections treating of 
the derivation of sounds are fuller than they were originally 
intended to be ; and with the material thus provided I was led 
further to attempt to trace to their origin all inflexions and im- 
portant grammatical forms. But in order to save space I have 
generally given only the explanation which seemed to me in 
each case the most probable; thus the fact that Pedersen’s 
equation of W. yatew with Ir. 2zéz or his derivation of etd3-aw from 
*esio is not mentioned does not necessarily mean that it has not 
been considered, but that I regard it as less likely than the 
explanation offered in the text. 


I have to express my gratitude to Dr. Gwenogvryn Evans, 
who was kind enough to lend me for the purposes of this work 
his manuscript referred to as TR., his transcripts of numerous 
poems by G.Gr., G.GI., Gu.O., D.N., D.E., H.D., IF. and IL., and 
to furnish me with proofs of w.m. before it was issued, and of R.P. 
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and B.T. which have not yet appeared; and to Mr. J. H. Davies 
who generously lent me for several years his transcripts of about 
200 of the poems of T.A., and verified readings for me in ss. at 
the National Library. For the latter service I am also indebted 
to Mr. T. Gwynn Jones at the National Library, and to Mr. J. 
Ifano Jones at the Free Library, Cardiff. I have to thank 
Mr. Shankland for the readiness with which he has assisted me 
in various ways at the Library of the University College of 
North Wales. The first proof of every sheet was read by my 
colleague Professor Hudson-Williams; proofs of the Accidence 
were read by my assistant Mr. Ifor Williams ; proofs of the 
Phonology and revises of the Accidence were read by Sir John 
Rhys. To each of them, and to the Reader at the Press, I 
am indebted for the correction of errors which had escaped 
me. Every reference to a printed book was verified by myself 
in the first proofs, and I hope few errors remain uncorrected ; 
references to MSS. were compared with my notes and with entries 
in the Report on Welsh Manuscripts, but it was of course impossible, 
except ina few cases, to check the reading with the original. My 
thanks are due to Mr. Ifor Williams for much valuable criticism 
and many bints; I owe to him the explanation of 2’, Ml. yu, 
as a metathesis of wy p. 277, see p. xxvii below. I desire to 
acknowledge my deep obligation to my teacher Sir John Rhys, 
who has always been ready to help with criticism and advice. 
Lastly, I owe a debt of gratitude to the Fellows of Jesus College 
who elected me to a research fellowship for a period in order to 
enable me to devote my long vacations to the work. 


J. MORRIS JONES. 
May 318, 1913. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


I, SIGNS 


v7 ‘root’. 

< ‘from, comes from’.) The angle points in the direction of the 

> ‘giving, gives’. as 

: ‘(is) cognate with’, used to connect forms having a common 
element, but usually varying in formation or vowel-grade. The 
common use of the sign as roughly equivalent to ‘ viz.’ does not clash 
with the above, and has been retained. 

= is used for three purposes; (1) between forms which according 
to the laws of their respective languages imply the same ground-form; 
it replaces the usual colon only where it is desired to point out identity 
of formation as well as of root, etc. ;—(2) between references to, or 
various readings of, the same passage in two different mss. ;—(3) 
between two designations of the same MSs., book or person; or two 
characters of the same value, etc. 

= ‘(is) pronounced’; it generally introduces a phonetic transcrip- 
tion, see Note p. 29; but in some cases the phonetic spelling occurs 
in contemporary texts, and a reference is given. 

| denotes syllabic division, see p. 31 ; division of feet on p. 18. 

/ (1) between words quoted denotes that they rhyme, or correspond 
in cynghanedd, i.e. have the same consonantism or accentuation or 
both ;—(2) between letters denotes that they alternate, see e.g. § 101 
iii ;—(3) in references, see VI 1. 

* prefixed to a form denotes that it is not attested, but only inferred 
from a comparison of cognates, or from the known action of sound- 
laws. It also marks hypothetical forms (and meanings) generally. 

A dot under a vowel denotes that it is sounded close. 

A comma under a vowel denotes that it is sounded open. 

, under a vowel denotes that it is nasalized; thus Fr. bon = bg. 

Marks and symbols explained in the body of the work: accent 
marks § 39; 7,~§ 100; w§17 xi Ml; @y§ 381i; J, m,n, r§57; .n, 
ete. § 61 i (2), § 62 i (2), § 63; 9§ 57; &. 9,9, 9, g g¥ § 84; 9,2 
§17 vi; G§§ 19 iv; ¥ § 16 ii (3), § Willi; y¥$ 16 v(2); y, y§$ 161i; 
*§22iv; g§17iv; S§ Mili; x, X§ 17 iii; 6 § 14 ii (2); F, F°, 
Eby ok, ae, eten§ 63, 

Meanings are given in single inverted commas; double inverted 
commas are used to quote the words of the original when the words 
explained are taken from a translation; also as ordinary quotation 
marks. 


abl. ‘ablative ’ 

acc. ‘ accusative ’ 

adj. ‘adjective’ 

adv. ‘adverb’ 

aff, ‘affixed’ (in Index 
‘ affirmative ’) 

anal. ‘ analog-y, -ical ’ 

aor. ‘aorist ’ 

auto. ‘autograph ’ 

cf. ‘compare’ 

conj. ‘conjunctive ’ or 
‘conjugation ’ 

cpv. ‘comparative’ 

dat. ‘dative’ 

def. ‘definite’ 

denom. ‘denomina- 
tive’ 

do. ‘same book (or 
author) ’ 

e.g. ‘for example’ 

eqtv. ‘equative’ 

f., fem. ‘feminine’ 

gen. ‘ genitive’ 

gi. ‘ gloss on’ 

ib. ‘same book and 
page’ 
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II. TERMS 


j id. ‘same meaning’ 


i.e. ‘that is’ 
impers., imps. 
personal’ 

impf. ‘ imperfect ’ 

impy. ‘imperative’ 

ind. ‘indicative’ 

indef. ‘ indefinite ’ 

inf. ‘ infixed ’ 

inj. ‘ injunctive’ 

instr. ‘ instrumental ’ 

interr. ‘ interroga- 
tive’ 

intj. ‘interjection’ 

lc. ‘in place cited’ 

lit. ‘liter-ary, -ally’ 

loc. ‘ locative ’ 

m., mas., ‘masculine’ 

nom, ‘ nominative ’ 

obj. ‘ object(ive)’ 

obl. ‘ oblique ’ 

orig. ‘ original(ly) ’ 

perf. ‘ perfect’ 

pers. ‘ person(al)’ 

pl. ‘plural’ 

plup. ‘ pluperfect ’ 


‘im- 


Ill. LANGUAGES 


xv 


pos. ‘ positive’ 

pref. ‘ prefix(ed)’ 

prep. ‘ preposition’ 

pres. ‘ present’ 

prob. ‘ probably ’ 

pron. ‘pronoun’ or 
‘pronounced’ ac- 
cording to context. 

prov. ‘proverb’ 

q.v. ‘which see’ 

redupl. ‘ redupli- 
cated’ 

rh, ‘rhyming’ 

se. ‘scribal ’ 

sg. ‘singular’ 

spv. ‘superlative’ 

subj. ‘subjunctive’, 
rarely ‘subject’ 

suff. ‘ suffix’ 

s.v. ‘under the word’ 

unace. ‘ unaccented ’ 

v.a., v.adj. ‘ verbal 
adj.’ 

vb. ‘ verb’ 

v.n. ‘verbal noun’ 

voc. ‘ vocative ’ 


Abbreviations denoting languages are obvious contractions of the 
names of languages given on p. 1. 


Mn. ‘Modern’. 
‘ Primitive’. 


Ml. 


‘Medieval’ or ‘Middle’. 


O,; SOldv)'6- Prt 


Note that Ir. means ‘Old Irish’ as in Thurneysen Gr., Vendryes 


Gr., and Windisch, /rische Texte. 
O.E. ‘Old English ’= Anglo-Saxon. 


Gathav. ‘Gathic Avestic’, Oldest Avestic. 
Hes(ych). designates forms and meanings from the Lexicon of 


Hesychius. 


Ml. and Mn. Ir. are so named. 
O.H.G. ‘Old High German’. 
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Grammar... to which is added Y Pum Llyfr Kerddwriaeth ... 
With Eng. trans. and Notes, by the Rev. John Williams Ab 
Ithel M.A. Llandovery 1856. 

Fick* ii: Urkeltischer Sprachschatz von Whitley Stokes. Ubersetzt 
... von Adalbert Bezzenberger. Gottingen 1894, being the 2nd 
vol. of the 4th ed.of Vergleichendes Worterbuch der indogermani- 
schen Sprachen von August Fick. 

G. Mechain: Gwaith y Parch. Walter Davies A.C. (Gwallter Mechain). 
Dan ol. y Parch. D. Silvan Evans B.D. 3 vols. Caerfyrddin 
1868, 

G.R.: Dosparth Byrr ar y rhann gyntaf i ramadeg cymraeg... 
[Milan].1567. Reprinted as a suppl. to RC. 1870-83 under 
the title A Welsh Grammar and other Tracts by Griffith Roberts, 

Henry (or Henry Lex.): Lexique étymologique des termes les plus 
usuels du breton moderne. Par Victor Henry. Rennes 1900. 

Hirt Abl.: Der indogermanische Ablaut... von Herman Hirt. 
Strassburg 1900. 

Holder : Aliceltischer Sprachschatz. Leipzig 1891 ff. 
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IA.: Anzeiger fiir indogermanische Sprach- und Altertumskunde. 
Supplement to IF. 

IF.: Indogermanische Forschungen. Zeitschrift fiir indogermanische 
Sprach- und Altertumskunde, herausgeg. von K. Brugmann und 
W. Streitberg. Strassburg. 

J.D.R.: Cambrobrytannice Cymraeceve Lingvae Institvtiones et 
Redimenta . . . conscripta a Joanne Dauide Rheso Monensi Lan- 
uaethlezo Cambrobrytanno. Londini 1592. 

J.J.: Transcripts and original notes on orthography etc. in the 
hand of John Jones of Gelli Lyfdy, fl. 1590-1630. 

KZ.: Kuhn’s Zeitschrift = Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachfor- 
schung auf dem Gebiete der indogermanischen Sprachen, 

Legonidec: Grammaire celto-bretonne... Par J. F. M. M. A. Legoni- 
dec. Paris 1807 

Lhuyd: Archeologia Britannica...By Edward Lhuyd... Oxford 
1707. 

Lindsay: The Latin Language: An Historical Account of Latin 
Sounds, Stems, and Flexions. By W. M. Lindsay. Oxford 
1894. 

Lindsay EWS.: Early Welsh Script. By W. M. Lindsay. Oxford 
1912. 

Llyfryddiaeth: Llyfryddiacth y Cymry ...Gan y diweddar Barch. 
William Rowlands (Gwilym Lleyn). Ed. by D. Silvan Evans. 
Llanidloes 1869. 

Loth Voc.: Vocabulaire vieux-breton... Par J. Loth. Paris 1884. 

Macbain: An Htymological Dictionary of the Gaelic Language. By 
Alexander Macbain. ? Stirling 1grr. 

Meillet Dial.: Les dialectes indo-européens. Par A. Meillet. Paris 
1908. 

Meillet Intr.: Jntroduction @ Vétude comparative des langues indo- 
ewropéennes. * Paris 1908. = 

Mendus Jones Gr.: Gramadeg Cymreig Ymarferol...Gan J. Mendus 
Jones (' Llanidloes 1847), ? Caernarfon n.d, 

Mona Ant.: Mona Antiqua Restaurata... By Henry Rowlands. 
1 Dublin 1723. 

MSL.: Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris. Paris. 

O’Donovan (or O’Don. Gr.) : A Grammar of the Irish Language... 
By John O’Donovan. Dublin 1845. 

Paul-Strong: Principles of the History of Language. By Hermann 
Paul. Trans. by H. A. Strong. London 1891. 

Pedersen Gr.: Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen, 
von Holger Pedersen. i Gottingen 1909; ii, 1. Teil ib. rgrt. 

Sir J. Price: see y.u.u. under VI 11. 

R.I, Prys: Orgraph yr Iaith Gymraeg. Gan R. I. Prys a Thomas 
Stephens. Dinbych 1859. 

Pughe: A Dictionary of the Welsh Language ...To which is pre- 

fixed a Welsh Grammar. By W. Owen Pughe. *Denbigh 1832. 

RC.: Revue Celtique... Paris. 
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Rhys OB.: Celtée Britain. By J. Rhys. London 71884. 

Rhys CC.: Notes on The Coligny Calendar. By Sir John Rhys. 
From the Proceedings of the British Academy iv. 

Rhys OF.: Celtic Folklore Welsh and Manx. By John Rhjs... 
Oxford 1901. 

Rhys CG. : Celtae and Galli. By John Rhfs. From the Proc. of the 
British Acad, ii. 

Rhys CIFI.: Zhe Celtic Inseriptions of France and Italy. By John 
Rhfs. From the Proc. of the Brit. Acad. ii. 

Rhys CIG.: The Celtic Inscriptions of Gaul. By Sir John Rhfs. 
From the Proc. of the Brit. Acad. v. 

Rhys LWPh.: Lectures on Welsh Philology. By John Rhys. * London 
1879. 

Rhys no.: Number of inscription in LWPh?. 

Richards: Antique Lingue Britannice Thesaurus, being a British, 
or Welsh-English Dictionary... By .. Thomas Richards. * Dol- 
gelley 1815. 

Rowland: A Grammar of the Welsh Language... By Thomas Row- 
land. ‘ Wrexham [ 1876]. 

Salesbury: A Dictionary in Englyshe and Welshe... by Wyllyam 
Salesbury. London 1547. Cymmrodorion Soc. Reprint. See 
also under V. 

Seebohm: see under VI 11. 

Silvan Evans: A Dictionary of the Welsh Language. By the Rev. 
D. Silvan Evans. a—en-. Carmarthen 1888-1906. 

Silvan Evans, Llythyraeth: Llythyraeth yr Iaith Gymraeg. Gan D. 
Silvan Evans. Caerfyrddin 1861. 

Sommer: Handbuch der luteinischen Laut- und Formenlehre... Von 
Dr. Ferdinand Sommer. Heidelberg rgo2. 

S.R.: Sidn Rhydderch=Grammadeg Cymraeg ...O Gasgliad, My- 
fyriad ac Argraphiad John Rhydderch... Mwythig (Shrewsbury) 
1728. 

T. Stephens: see R. I. Prys. 

Stokes, Fick: see Fick. 

Strachan Intr.: An Introduction to Early Welsh. By the Late 
John Strachan.. Manchester 1909. 

S.V.: Pump ILyfr Kerdwriaeth [Welsh Grammar and Prosody by 
Simwnt Vychan, see V|; see p.m. under VI um. 

T. Charles: Geiriadur Ysyrythyrol... * Bala 1836. 

Tegai: Gramadeg Cymraeg...Gan Hugh Hughes (Tegai). *Caer- 
narfon [ 1859 ]. 

Tegid: A Defence of the Reformed System of Welsh Orthography .. . 
By the Rev. John Jones M.A. [ Tegid |. Oxford 1829; and 
another tract; confuted by: W. B. Knight, to whom the chief 
credit is due for saving the Welsh Bible from the vandalism of 
Pughe’s followers. 

Thurneysen Gr.: Handbuch des Altirischen...Von Rudolf Thur- 
neysen, i, Teil: Grammatik. Heidelberg 1909, 
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Thurneysen KR.: Keltoromanisches. Von Rudolf Thurneysen. Halle 
1884. 

T.J.: The British Language in its Lustre, or a Copious Dictionary 
of Welsh and English... Compiled by the great Pains and 
Industry of Tho. Jones. London 1688. 

TPS.: Transactions of the Philological Society. London. 

Tr. Cym.: Zhe Transactions of the Honourable Society of Cymmro- 
dorion. London. 

Troude: Nouveau dictionnaire pratique breton-francais... Par A.-E. 
Troude. Brest 1876. 

Troude, Dic. Fr.-Bret.: Nouveau dictionnaire pratique francais & 
breton... Par A. Troude. * Brest 1886. 

Vendryes Gr.: Grammaire du vieil-irlandais... Par J. Vendryes... 
Paris 1908. 

Walde: Latetnisches etymologisches Wértcrbuch, von Dr. Alois Walde 
... Heidelberg ' 1906, ? 1910. 

Whitney: A Sanskrit Grammar... By William Dwight Whitney. 
* Leipzig 1896. 

Williams Lex: Lexicon Cornu-Britannicum ... By the Rev. Robert 
Williams M.A... Llandovery 1865. 

ZE.: Grammatica Celtica ... Construxit I. C. Zeuss... Editio Altera 
curavit H. Ebel... Berolini 1871. 

ZfCP.: Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie, hg. v. Kuno Meyer und 
L. Chr. Stern. Halle a. 8. 


Other references seem to require no explanation. The most im- 
portant of the works used, but not referred to, are the following : 
A New English Dictionary.—Skeat, An Htymological Dictionary of 
the English Language * tgt0.—Kluge, Htymologisches Wérterbuch der 
deutschen Sprache *1910.—Prellwitz, Etymologisches Wéorterbuch der 
griechischen Sprache* 1905. —Macdonell, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary 
1893.—Wiedemann, //andbuch der litauischen Sprache * 1897.— 
Wright, A Primer of the Gothic Language *18y9.—Windisch, Irische 
Texte mit Wérterbuch 1880.—Loth, Les mots latins dans les langues 
brittoniques 1892.—Rhys, The Outlines of the Phonology of Manx 
Gaelic 1894. 


: V. AUTHORS 
(m. before an author’s initials in brackets denotes that the quotation 
is from a marwnad in his memory.) 


A.R.: Absalom Roberts (Conway Vale), d. 1862 (4), see 1.M. 
B.A.: Bedo Aeddren (Llangwm, m 15/44 R.), ¢. 1500. 
B.Br.: Bedo Brwynllys (Brec.), c. 1460. 
B.D.: Bleddyn Du [Bledyn Tu §111 vii (2)], c. 1350. 
B.F.: y Brawd Fadawg ap Gwallter, c, 1250, 
B.Ph.B.: Bedo Phylip Bach, c. 1480, 
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B.V.: Bleddyn Vardd, fl. 1250-90. 

C.: Cynddelw (Powys), fl. 1150-1200. 

Ca.: Casnodyn, c. 1320. 

Ceiriog: John Ceiriog Hughes, 1832-87. 

D.B.: Dafydd Benfras, fl. 1200-50. 

D.E.: Dafydd ab Edmwnd (Flintsh.), fl. 1450-80. 

D.G.: Dafydd ap Gwilym (N. Card.), fl. 1350-80; ref. to Bardd- 
oniaeth Dafydd ab Gwilym... Llundain, 1789. 

D.I.D.: Deio ab Ieuan Du (Card.), c. 1480. 

D.IL.: Dafydd Llwyd ap Llywelyn ap Gruffudd, c. 1480. 

D.N.: Dafydd Nanmor (Beddgelert), c. 1460. 

Dr. M.: William Morgan (C’vonshire), 1541-1604; Bp. of St. 
Asaph, translator of the Bible, 1588. 

Dr. P.: Richard Parry (Ruthin), 1560-1623; Bp. of St. Asaph, editor 
of the revised Bible, 1620. Internal and other evidence points 
to the version being largely if not mainly by Dr. John Davies, 

D.W.: Dewi Wyn o Eifion = Dafydd Owen (Llanystumdwy), 1784- 
1841; ref. to Blodau Arfon...Caerlleon (Chester), 1842. 

D.y C.: Dafydd y Coed, e. 1330. 

E.F.: Eben Fardd = Ebenezer Thomas (S. C’von), 1802-63 ; ref. to 
Gweithiau Barddonol Eben Fardd. [Pangor, n.d. } 

E.M.: Edward Morris (Cerrig y Drudion), d. 1689; ref. to Edward 
Morris...ei Achau..etc. Liverpool 1902. 

E.P.: Edmwnd Prys, Archdeacon of Merioneth, 1541-1623; ref. to 
Edmwnd Prys... Gan. T. R. Roberts (Asaph). Caernarfon 1899. 
ps. refers to his metrical version of the Psalms. 

ES. : Elidir Sais, fl. 1160-1220. 

E.U.: Edward ab Urien, c. 1610. 

G.: Gwalchmai (Anglesey), fl. 1150-90. 

G.B.: Gwynfardd Brycheinog (Brec.), c. 1170. 

G.C.: Gruffudd ap Cynfrig Goch, p. 119, error in P 64/122 R. for 
Rhys ap Cynfrig Goch Pp 97/244 (‘‘nai..i I.G.” 4); Pp 100/408 ; 
IL 133/129 R.(? = R.G.G,). 

G.D.A.: Gwilym Ddu o Arfon, c. 1300. 

G.Gl.: Guto’r Glyn (Denb.), fl. 1450-80. 

G.Gr.: Gruffudd Gryg (Anglesey), ¢. 1370. 

G.Gw.: Gruffudd ap Gwrgeneu, c. 1200. 

G.H.: Gruffudd Hiraethog (N. Denb.), fl. 1520-60. 

G.I.H.: Gwilym ab Ieuan Hen, c. 1460. 

G.LIL.F.: Gruffudd ab Ieuan ap Llywelyn Fychan (Denb.), fl. 1500- 
25; selected poems ed. by J. C. Morrice, Bangor Welsh MSS. 
Soe. 1910. 

G.J.: Griffith Jones, Rector of Llanddowror, 1684-1761. 

G.M.D.: Gruffudd ap Maredudd ap Dafydd, c. 1320-50. 

Gr.O.: Goronwy Owen (Anglesey), 1723-69; ref. to Gwaith y 
Parch. Goronwy Owen . . . Llanrwst, 1860. (In R. Jones's 
edn,, 1876, the text is tampered with.) 

G.S.: Guto ap Siancyn y Glyn=G.QI. | 
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G.T.: Gwilym Tew (Glam.), c. 1450. 

Gu.O., Gut.0.: Gutun Owain (Denb.), fl. 1450-90. 

G.V.: Gruffudd Vychan, c. 1320. 

G.Y.C.: Gruffudd ab yr Ynad Coch, c. 1280. 

H.A.: Huw Arwystl c. 1550. 

H.C.IL.: Huw (or Hywel) Cae Llwyd, c. 1480 [m R. p. 428 footn. 
for 1525 read 1475 |. 

H.D.: Huw Dafi, or Hywel ap Dafydd ab Ieuan ap Rhys (Brec.), c. 
1480. 

H.K.: Hywel Kilan (1 =1-1) (Lin 2), c. 1480. 

H.M.: Hugh Maurice (Denb.), 1622-1709; ref. to Hos Ceirtog... 2 
vols. Wrexham, 1823. 

H.0.G.: Hywel ab Owain Gwynedd, Prince of the House of 
Gwynedd, d. 1170. 

H.R.: Hywel Rheinallt, c. 1480. 

H.S.: Hywel Swrdwal (Montgomerysh.), c. 1450; ref. to Gwaith 
Barddonol Hywel Swrdwal wi Fab Ieuan, ed. by J. C. Morrice, 
Bangor Welsh MSS. Soc., 1908, 

I.B,H.: Ieuan Brydydd Hir (Merioneth), c. 1450. 

L.C.: Iorwerth ab y Cyriawg, c. 1360. 

LD.: Ieuan Deulwyn (Carm.), fl. 1460-80; ref. to Gwaith Ieuan 
Deulwyn, ed. by Ifor Williams, Bangor Welsh MSS. Soc. 1909. 

I.F.: Iorwerth Fynglwyd (Glam.), c. 1490. 

I.G.: Iolo Goch (Denb.), fl. 1370-1405; ref. to Gweithiaw Iolo 
Goch .. . Gan Charles Ashton, Cymmrodorion Soc., 1896. 

LH.S.: Ieuan ap Hywel Swrdwal, c. 1470; ref. as for H.S., q-v. 

I.Maf.: Ieuan Llavar, c. 1590. 

fo:G.= 1G. 

I.R.: Ieuan ap Rhydderch ab Ieuan Llwyd, c. 1420. 

I.T.: Ieuan Tew o Gydweli, c. 1460 (often confused with the later, 
and lesser, leuan Tew who graduated at the Caerwys Eisteddfod 
of 1568). 

L.G.C.: Lewis Glyn Cothi, fl. 1440-80; ref. to Gwatth Lewis Glyn 
Cotht... Oxford 1837. 

L.M. : Lewis Morris (Llywelyn Ddu o Fon), 1701-65. 

L.Moén: Lewis Mon, c. 1500. 

L.Mor.: Lewis Morgannwg, c. 1520. 

IL.: Llawdden (Llandeilo, 1.mss. 320), c. 1460. 

IL.G.: Llywelyn Goch Amheurig Hén, c. 1380. 

M.: Meilyr (Anglesey), ¢. 1137. 

M.B.: Madog Benfras, c. 1380. 

M.D.: Madog Dwygraig, c. 1370. 

M.K.: Maurice Kyffin; ref. to Deffynniad Ffydd Eglwys Loegr 1595, 
reprint ed. by Wm. Prichard Williams, Bangor 1908. 

M.IL. : Morgan Llwyd o Wynedd, 1619-1659; ref. to Gwetthiaw 
Morgan Liwyd o Wynedd, i ed. by Thomas E. Ellis, Bangor 1899 ; 
ii ed. by John H, Davies, Bangor 1908. 

M.R. : Maredudd ap Rhys, c. 1440. 
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O.G. ; Owain Gwynedd, c. 1580. 

P.M. : Llywarch ap Llywelyn, Prydydd y Moch (Wigwer, St. Asaph ; 
“wele [gwely] Pridith Mogh” at ‘“ Wyckewere”, Seebohm 31), 
C. 1160-1220. 

R.C. : Rhys Cain, c. 1580. 

R.D. : Richard Davies (Conway), Bp. of St. Davids, 1501-81 ; trans- 
lator of some epistles in Wm.S.’s N.T. 1567. 

R.G.D. : Robert ap Gwilym Ddu = Robert Williams, Betws Fawr, 
Llanystumdwy, 1767-1850; ref. to Gardd Eifion... Dolgellau 
1841. 

R.G.E. : Rhys Goch Eryri (C’vonsh.), c. 1430. 

R.G.G. : Rhys Goch Glyndyfrdwy, c. 1420 (2), see G.C. 

R.IL. : Rhys Llwyd ap Rhys ap Rhicart, c. 1460. 

R.M. : Richard Morris (Anglesey, brother of L.M.), 1703-79; editor 
of Bible, 1746, 1752. 

R.V. : Rowland Vaughan, Caer Gai, Llanuwchillyn, d. 1667. 

Salesbury, see Wm.S. 

S.B. : Sidn Brwynog (o Frwynog ym Mon), d. 1562. 

S.C. : Sidn Cent (Kentchurch), c. 1420. 

S.M. : Sién Mawddwy (native of Glam.), c. 1580. 

‘S.Ph. : Sién Phylip (Ardudwy, Mer.), 1543-1620. 

8.T. : Sién Tudur (Wigwer, St. Asaph), d. 1602. 

8.V.: Simwnt Vychan (Ruthin), born c. 1530, d. 1606; author of 
P.IL. 

T.: Talhaiarn = John Jones, Llanfair Talhaearn, 1810-69 ; ref. to 
Gwaith Talhaiarn, i Londou 1855, ii London 1862, (iii Llanrwst 
1869). 

TAGs ae Aled (N. Denb.), fl. 1480-1520. 

W.IL.: Wiliam Lifn (1 Lifn; res. Oswestry), 1535-80; ref. to 
Barddoniaeth Wiliam Lign ... Gan y Parch. J. C. Morrice M.A. 
Bangor 1908. 

W.M. : William Morris (brother of L.M.), 1705-63. 

Wm.8.: Wyllyam Salesbury (Llanrwst); translator of the bulk of 
N.T. 1567; joint tr. and ed. of Pb. 1567, 1586; etc. 

Wms. : William Williams, Pant y Celyn (Carm.); hymn-writer, 
1717-91; ref. to Gwatth Prydyddawl ... William Williams .. . 
sef yr Holl Hymnauw... Caerfyrddin, 1811, definitive edn. by his 
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VI. SOURCES 
T. COLLECTIONS OF MANUSCRIPTS 


The name of the collection is denoted by a sm. cap. initial without 
a stop ; the number of the ms. follows, and generally the number of 
the page or folio, separated by an oblique stroke; thus P 99/469 
means Peniarth Ms. 99, page (or folio) 469. The mss., except those 
of the Brit. Mus., are numbered as in the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission’s Report on Manuscripts in the Welsh Language. R. after 
a reference indicates that the words quoted appear in the Report. As 
many of the quotations are taken from transcripts in some of which 
only the p. or fol. of the opening lines of a poem was given, the refer- 
ence may be to the piece beginning on the p. or fol. named. 


A = British Museum Additional Manuscripts. 

c = Cardiff Free Library Manuscripts. 

J = Manuscripts in the Jesus College Library, Oxford. 

mu, = Llanstephan Manuscripts, now in the National Library of 
Wales. 

mM = Mostyn Manuscripts, at Mostyn Hall. 

p = Peniarth Manuscripts, now in the National Library of Wales. 

Stowe = British Museum Stowe Manuscripts. 


II. MANUSCRIPTS AND TEXTS 


O. W. materials are distinguished thus +. References are not 
usually given to the pages of ox., ox. 2, JUV. and M.c., as Loth Voc. 
forms an index to these mss. The reference is to pages except where 
otherwise stated below. 


+a.c.: Annales Cambrie in Y Cymmrodor ix 152-169; reference 
to years. [Early 12th cent. literal transcript of late roth 
cent. orig. by scribe ignorant of Welsh, see Phillimore’s 

reface. | 

A.G.: Athravaeth Gristnogavl [Milan 1568]. By Morys Clynoc ; 
ed. by G.R. Cymmrodorion Soc. Reprint 1880. 

A.L.: Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales... 2 vols. 1841. 

B.A.: The Book of Aneirin =c 1, circa 1250. Facsimile and 
Text by J. Gwenogvryn Evans. Pwllheli rg08. [Parts are 
transcribed literally from older copies not understood by the 
scribe. 

BAR. : Made .. With trans. and notes by J. Williams ab Ithel. 
i Llandovery 1862; (ii London 1874). [Late Gwentian.] 
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B.B.: The Black Book of Carmarthen = P 1, end of rath cent. Ed. 
by J. Gwenogvryn Evans. Pwllheli 1906. 

B.cH.: The Black Book of Chirk = P 29 = A.L. MS. A., circa 1200. 
Quotations taken from the orig. Ms. (Quotations from A.L. are 
referred to the latter.) 

B.ow.: Gweledigaetheu y Bardd Cwse. [By Ellis Wynne]. Llun- 
dain 1703. Reprint ed. by J. Morris Jones, Bangor 1898. 
Br.: Y Brython. i Weekly; ii-iv Monthly; v Quarterly. Tre- 

madoc 1858-63. [Contains old cywyddau etc. ] 

+B.8.cH : The Book of St. Chad. goth cent. entries in W., see 
Lindsay EWS. 1-6; transcribed (with facsimiles) in L.u. 
pp. xliii—xlviii; ref. to nos. of entries ib. 

B.t.: The Book of Taliessin = P 2, circa 1275; ref. to the edn. 
about to be published by Dr. Gwenogvryn Evans. 

C.iand c. ii: Ceinion Llenyddiaeth Gymreig... Dan olygiad y 
Parch. Owen Jones. 2 vols. London 1876. 

C.BY.P.: Cyfrinach Beirdd Ynys Prydain... Dan olygiad... 
Iolo Morganwg. Abertawy (Swansea) 1829. 

c.c.: The Cefn Coch MSS.... Ed. by the Rev. J. Fisher. Liver- 
pool 1899. [Late 16th and 17th cent.; mostly poetry.] 

c.G. Cant oGaneuon. Gan John Ceiriog Hughes. Wrexham [ 1863 ]. 

c.1L.: Cynfeirdd Lleyn: ry00-1800... Cynuulledig...gan J. Jones 
(Myrddin Fardd). Pwllheli 1905. 

c.m.: Ystorya de Carolo Magno. From the Red Book of Hergest. 
Ed. by Thomas Powell. Cymmrod. Soc. 1883. 

top.: Fragment of an Old Welsh Computus. 23 lines [ roth cent. ]. 
Fac., transcr. and transl. by E. C. Quiggin. Zf{CP. viii 407-10. 
Ref. to lines. 

cy.: Reproductions in ¥ Cymmrodor. 

D.: Quoted in D., see under IV. 

p.c.: By G.Gr. etc., printed in D.G.; see under V. 

p.p.o.: Drych y Prif Oesoedd... Gan Theophilus Evans... 
*Mwythig (Shrewsbury) [1740]. Reprint ed. by Samuel J. 
Evans... Bangor 1902. 

p.t.: Diddanwch Teulwaidd : neu Watth Beirdd Mon... ?Caer- 
narfon 1817. 

E.: Egluryn Phraethineb... Gan Mr. William Salesbury, a... 
Mr. Henri Perri... Lhundain 1595; * Llanrwst 1829. Ref. 
to chapters. 

E.G.: Hos Gwynedd... Gan..John Thomas, Pentre’r Foelas. 
Dan olygiaeth G. Caledfryn. Llanrwst [ 1845]. 

E.P.: Quoted in E.P.; see under V. 

F.: Flores Poetarum Britannicorum ...O gasgliad J[ohn] D[avies] 
SS. Th. D.... Mwythig (Shiewsbury) 1710. 

F.N.: Y Flodeugerdd Newydd. Casgliad o gywyddau ...Wedi eu 
golygu gan W. J. Gruflydd. Cardiff 1909. [Early Mn. verse.] 

G.: Gorchestion Beirdd Cymrw...O Gasgliad Rhys Jones... 
Amwythig (Shrewsbury) 1773. [Early Mn. verse.] 
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G.0.: The History of Gruffydd ap Cynan. The Welsh Text with 
trans., tntr., and notes. By Arthur Jones. Manchester rgro. 
[Pp. 102-142 = P 17/1-16, mid-13th cent. | 

+@xn. Old-Welsh Genealogies in Y Cymmrodor ix 169-83; ref. 
to nos. of genealogies. [From the same ms. as A.0., q.v. | 

G.R. Quoted in G.R., see under IV. 

GRE. (or Greal): YF Greal ; sev Cynnulliad o Orchestion ein 
Hynaviaid... Llundain 1805-7. 

H.G.: Hen Gwndidau, Carolau, a Chywyddau...[Ed.] by Hopcyn... 
and Cadrawd... Bangorrgro. [Gwentian 16th—17th cent. | 

Hyff. Gynn(wys): Hyfforddiad Gynnwys I Wybodaeth jachusol o 
Egwyddorjon a Dyledswyddau Crefydd . . . Gan Weinidog 
o Eglwys Loegr [ Griffith Jones]. Llundain 1749. 

H.M.ii: Selections from the Hengwrt MSS... in the Peniarth 
Inbrary, Vol,i. Ed... by.. Robert Williams... transl. contd. 
by .. G. Hartwell Jones.. London 1892. [Vol. i is referred 
to as 8.G. | 

1.mss.: Jolo Manuscripts... Coll... by .. Edward Williams, Iolo 
Morganwg... Llandovery 1848. [Contains cywyddau etc. 
besides late Gwentian memoranda |. 

+ Juv.: Glosses in the Juvencus ms., Cambridge Univ. Libr. Pub- 
lished by Stokes in Kuhn’s Beitrige iv 385-421. [oth to 11th 
cent., Lindsay EWS. 16.] 

+ Juv. sK.: The verses in the Juvencus Ms., printed in Skene’s Your 
Ancient Books of Wales ii 1-2. 

L.G.c.: Appearing in L.G.C., see under V. 

+L.L.: Liber Landavensis,c.1150. The Text of the Book of Llan Dév 
... byJ.Gwenogvryn Evans.,.{and]John Rhys.. Oxford 1893. 
[Contains documents with O.W. forms literally transcribed J. 

m.a.: Llyfr yr Ancr, dated 1346. The Elucidartum and Other 
Tracts in Welsh... Ed. by J. Morris Jones...and John Rhfs 
... Oxford 1894. 

1.B.M.: Llyfr Bychan Mawddwy, a 16th cent. ms, in the National 
Libr. of Wales. 

w.H.: Y Llyfr Hir in the National Libr. of Wales. [ms. collection 
by W. Jones (Bleddyn), of Early Mn, cywyddau. 

w.M.: Lloches Mwyneidd-dra...Gan Absalom Roberts. Llanrwst 
1845. [Contains coll. of old penillion telyn. | 

M.A.: Vhe Myvyrian Archatology of Wales... 3 vols. London 
1801-7. [Corpus of Ml. poetry and prose. * Denbigh 1870. | 

+.c.: Glosses on Martianus Capella in the Libr. of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, ed. by Stokes in Arch, Camb. 1873 pp. 
1-21. [Mostly oth cent., Lindsay EWS. 22.] 

m.E.: Mil o Englynion = Pigion Englynion fy Ngwlad...Gan 
Eifionydd. i? and ii, Liverpool 1882. 

m.u.: Morris Letters. The Letters of Lewis, Richard, William and 
John Morris, of Anglesey... 1728-1765. ‘Transer. . . and ed, 
by John H. Davies... 2 vols. Oxford 1906-9, 


XXvi ABBREVIATIONS 


w.m.: Meddygon Myddfai. The Physicians of Myddvat... Transl. 
by John Pughe .. F.R.C.S. .. and ed. by .. John Williams Ab 
Ithel. Llandovery 1861. [Pp. 1-34 are from R.B. 928 ff.] 

N.T.: New Testament. 

0.8.: Oriawr Bore. Gan John Ceiriog Hughes. * Wrexham n.d. 

o.n.: Oriau’r Hwyr. Gan John Ceiriog Hughes. Wrexham [1872]. 

+ox.: Oxford Liber Commonei and Ovid, Bodleian Libr., Auct. 
F 4.32. Date 817, Lindsay EWS. 7 (812, Dosp. Ed. 10). 
Glosses in W. and notes in mixed Lat. and W., printed in 
ZE. 1052-60. 

+ ox. 2: Cod. Oxoniensis Posterior. Glosses in Bodl. 572 printed 
in ZE. 1060-3 as W.; given as Corn. in Loth Voc. ix; shown 
to be W. by Loth, RC. xiv 70; 1oth cent. 

Pb.: Prayerbook. 

p.a.g.: Puttrwm y Gwir-Gristion ... Chester 1723. Reprint ed. by 
H. Elvet Lewis. Bangor 1908. 

pw.: Pump ILyfr Kerdwriaeth by 8.V.=s 9 autograph; printed 
(from a copy by J.J. of a copy of the orig.) in Dosp. Ed. pp. 
xlii-cxxvill, Pw. refers to the latter, J 9 to the auto. ms. 

R.B,: The Red Book of Hergest=s 1, late 14th and early 15th cent. 
Quotations taken direct from the ms.; ref. to columns. 

R.B.B.: Red Book Bruts. The Text of The Bruts from the Red Book 
of Hergest. Ed, by John Rhfs...and J. Gwenogyryn Evans, 
Oxford 1890. 

r.@.: Red Book Grammar; cols. 1117-1142 of R.B. Ref. to 
columns. The Bangor MSS. Soc. will shortly publish an 
edn. by the writer. 

RH.BS.: Rheol Buchedd Sanctaidd...Ulundain 1701. Transl. of 
Jer. Taylor’s Holy Living by Ellis Wynne, author of B.cw. 
R.M.: Red Book Mabinogion. The Text of the Mabinogion... 
from the Red Book of Hergest. Ed. by John Rhfs... and 

J. Gwenogvryn Evans. Oxford 1887. 

R.P.: Red Book Poetry; quotations taken from corrected proofs of 
the edn. about to be published by Dr. J. Gwenogvryn Evans. 
Ref. to columns. 

Ruthin Court Rolls: The Court Rolls of the Lordship of Ruthin 
sake of the Reign of King Edward the First. Ed...by 
R. A. Roberts. Cymmrod. Record Series. London 1893. 
[Contains Welsh names in Norman-Fr. spelling. ] 

Seebohm Trib. Sys.: The T'ribal System in Wales... by Frederic 
Seebohm ... London 1895. [Contains reproductions of Norman 
documents with Welsh names. | 

8.a.: Selections from the Hengwrt MSS...Vol. i. Y Seint Greal... 
Ed... by.. Robert Williams. London 1876 {=prt, end of 
14th cent. | 

sk.: The Four Ancient Books of Wales... By William F. Skene. 
Edinburgh 1868. Vol. ii, [Texts; now superseded except 
pp: 1-2, see JUV. | 


TR. : 


ABBREVIATIONS Xxvil 


Tremvan Ms.; cywyddau etc. in the hand of Robert Vaughan 
of Hengwrt 1592-1666; used by the editor of ¢.; now in the 
possession of Dr. J. Gwenogvryn Evans. 


.: 13th cent. ms. copied by Dr. Davies in 1617, since lost sight 


of, recently re-discovered; Davies’s copy in A 14869, the 
source of the poems of M., G., H.O.G., etc. in mua. i. 
A reproduction, ed. by the present writer, will be issued in 
the Univ. of Wales Guild Series. 


w.B.: The White Book of Rhydderch = p 4 and 5. 
w.m.: The White Book Mabinogion . .. Ed. by J. Gwenogvryn Evans. 


Pwilheli 1907. From the White Book of Rhydderch =P 4, 
late 13th cent. Ref. to columns. The volume also contains 
other early versions of the Mabinogion, incl. the fragments in 
P 6/i, ii, circa 1225; ref. in this case to pages distinguished 
by “ p.” 


w.M.L.: Welsh Medieval Law... Harl. MS. 4353...13th cent.... 


By A. W. Wade-Evans. Oxford rgog. 


Y.L.H.: Yn y lhyvyr hwnn y traethir Gwydor kymraeg, etc., 1546. 


acNa-Ba-Ba-Ba-Ba- BaD 


By Sir John Price. Reprint ed. by John H. Davies. . Bangor 
1902. 


CORRECTIONS 


. 54, § 441, 1. 9, read Kellynnawe (U = 1) 
41, § 54 ii, 1. 1, after b, d, g, insert f, dd, 
. 113, § 78 i (2), 1. 7, delete ;—racew § 210 x (3) 
. 131, iv, 1. 8, insert * before ghuer- 
153, 1. 1, read dije| fyl 
. 166, iv (3), 1. 6, for *ad-rim- read *ad-rim- 
194, 1. g, insert * before is-le. 
. 277, 1. 7, delete * before wy 

The metathesis was suggested by Mr, Ifor Williams ; unfortunately 
I overlooked his note in his Cyfrane Lludd a Llefélys (1910), p. 20, in 
which he adduces examples of wy m a.? 145) and uy do. 227b, so that 
the form need not have been starred, ‘The same explanation is given 
by Pedersen Gr, ii (1911), p. 158. 
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INTRODUCTION 
ORIGIN AND GENERAL HISTORY 


§ 1. i. The Welsh Language is a member of the Keltic branch 
of the Aryan (also called the Indo-European or Indo-Germanic) 
family of languages. 

The languages of this great family are classified as follows, 
names of branches and groups being printed in spaced type: 

- (1) Indian, comprising (a) Sanskrit; (4) Prakrit dialects, 
from which are descended numerous modern languages in India. 

(2) Iranian: (a) Avestic (East Iranian, also called Zend or Old 
Bactrian) ; (4) Old Persian (West Iranian), later Pehlevi; (c) 
Modern Persian. 

(3) Armenian. 

(4) Greek, which comprises many dialects, the most important 
being (a) Ionic-Attic ; (4) Doric; (c) Aeolic : Lesbian, Thessalian, 
Boeotian ; (7) Arcadian and Cyprian; (¢) Pamphylian. 

(5) Albanian. 

(6) Italic: (a) Latin, from which are derived the modern 
Romance languages ; (4) Oscan, Umbrian. 

(7) Keltic: (a) the Q division, consisting of dialects in Gaul 
and Spain, and the Goidelic group, comprising Irish, Scotch 
Gaelic and Manx ; (4) the P division, consisting of Gaulish, and 
the British group, comprising Welsh, Cornish and Breton. 

(8) Germanic: (a) Gothic ; (4) the Norse group, including 
1. Swedish, Gutnish, Danish; 2. Norwegian, Icelandic; (c) the 
West-Germanice group, including 1. Old English (or Anglo- 
Saxon), now English; Frisian; Old Saxon, now Low German ; 
Dutch, Flemish ; 2. Old High German, now German. 

(9) Baltic-Slavonic: (a) the Baltic group: Old Prussian, 
Lithuanian, Lettish ; (4) the Slavonic group: Old Bulgarian ; 
Russian, Bulgarian, Illyrian ; Czech, Sorabian, Polish, Polabian. 

(10) Tocharish, recently discovered in East Turkestan. 
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ii. All these languages are descended from a common ancestor 
called the Aryan parent language, Primitive Aryan, or briefly 
Aryan. Similarly, the languages of each branch may be re- 
ferred to a common parent called Primitive Keltic, Primitive 
Italic, Primitive Germanic, etc., as the case may be. Some of the 
above branches are perhaps to be regarded rather as groups; Indian 
and Iranian are often classified together as the Indo-Iranian 
branch ; and the common features of Keltic and Italic are such as 
to render it certain that the two branches were united and shared 
the same development for a period after their separation from the 
others; hence we may classify them together as Italo-Keltic; 
see § 86 ii (2), § 1131 (3), § 147 iv (2), § 208 vii (3). 


ili. Our earliest knowledge of the various languages varies widely 
in point of date, and naturally those of which we possess the most 
ancient records on the whole bring us nearest the fountain head. 
But the Baltic group, of which our knowledge is only recent, are of 
a remarkably archaic character; Lithuanian, whose earliest text is 
dated 1547, and which has changed comparatively little since, pre- 
serves to this day some forms which are practically identical with 
those which we have to postulate for Primitive Aryan itself, 

From the cradle of Aryan speech various tribes migrated at different 
periods in different directions, establishing themselves in distant 
lands, in which their speech prevailed, though the aborigines cannot 
have been exterminated, since the speakers of Aryan languages in 
historical times belong to many races, and it is still matter of dispute 
which of these has the best claim to be regarded as representing the 
original Aryans. The dispersion commenced not earlier than about 
2000 B.C. according to Hirt, Die Indogermanen 22. The centre of 
dispersion is now generally believed to have been somewhere in 
Europe. 

A parent language is not necessarily isolated; analogy rather 
suggests the contrary. As Latin, which is the parent of the Romance 
languages, is derived from Aryan and allied to the other Aryan 
languages, so Aryan itself must be derived from some remote 
ancestor, and it is improbable that it is the only descendant of it which 
survived. Sweet, by a comparison of the pronominal and verbal forms 
of Aryan and Ugrian, has made out a strong case for supposing that 
the two families are allied; see his History of Language pp. 112 ff. 
On the other side Méller,in his Semitisch und Indogermanisch i (1907), 
has compared the consonant sounds of Aryan in detail with those of 
Semitic, and in KZ. xli 174 ff. the vowels; and claims to have proved 
their derivation from a common source. But none of these affinities 
can yet be regarded as established. 
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§ 2. In the oldest forms of Goidelic found in the ogam inscrip- 
tions, Primitive Keltic 9% from Aryan g* remains; but in the 
oldest British it had already become y, and it is p in Gaulish. 
Traces of a Keltic g* language in Gaul are seen in names like 
Sequani ; and in some recently discovered inscriptions further 
evidence of the survival of such a language is believed to have 
been found. As the change of g* to p is the earliest sound- 
change known which is not common to the whole branch, it seems 
reasonable to classify the Keltic languages as above § 1 i (7). 


The more usual classification adopted in recent years is that in which 
the Keltic languages are grouped into “insular” and “ continental ”. 
But this is a negation of all classification; it is as if we were to group 
together English and Icelandic as insular Germanic! Thurneysen 
now calls it a “geographic” classification (Gr. 1), which is equiva- 
lent to saying that it is no classification at all. It arose out of the 
view put forward in Rhys’s LWPh.’ (1879) pp. 16 ff. that the 
language of the ogam inscriptions in Wales is an old form of Welsh. 
Thurneysen, KR. (1884) pp. 7 ff., adopts this view; dismisses Rhys’s 
later view, CB, (1884) p. 215, that the ogams are Irish; and concludes 
that, as the ogams have g%, the change g* > p in British is much later 
than the same change in Gaulish. Of course, if the ogams are Welsh, 
there was no difference in the 5th cent. between Welsh and Irish, and 
both differed from Gaulish, which alone had p. Hence the classification 
into insular and continental. But the assumption on which it is based 
is groundless ; no one now holds that the ogams are Welsh. 

If it is denied that a systematic classification of the groups is 
possible, it would be better to take them separately than to adopt a 
classification which implies a close relationship between Goidelic and 
British. But there seems no sufficient reason for separating British 
from Gaulish. It is now admitted that Brit. p from g* is ancient ; and 
it is extremely improbable that this p developed independently of 
Gaulish p. Tacitus, Agricola xi, tells us that the speech of the Britons 
differed little from that of the Gauls. The Gaulish forms Ievvo-ovws- 
os, Vindomag(os), ambact(os), Voretovir(os) are identical with the 
British forms which we have to postulate as the originals of the Welsh 
penwyn ‘ white-headed’, gwynfa ‘ paradise’, amaeth ‘serf’, gwaredwr 
‘saviour’. It is for those who would separate British and Gaulish to 
prove that Tacitus was wrong. 

For the continental g* dialect or group of dialects various names 
have been suggested, as Sequanian (Nicholson), Pictavian, Celtican 
(Rhys), Ligurian (Jullian). The language of the Coligny calendar con- 
tains both gu and p; but whether the latter is secondary, or borrowed 
from Gaulish, or represents Aryan p, cannot yet be decided, since 
independent evidence as to meaning is lacking. The presence of Ar. p, 
if proved, would constitute these dialects a class apart. 
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§ 8. i. Welsh, Cornish and Breton are descended from 
British (properly Brittish), the language of the ancient Britons. 
The speakers called themselves Britéones, and their language 
* Brittonika. 


The Old English name was Brittisc or Bryttisc,as On Bryttisc sprecende 
Guthlac, Godw. 42, 17 (cf. Rhys, CF. 676), which in later spelling was 
Brittish, misspelt British® under the influence of the Lat. Britannia. 
The name continued to be used for the derived languages: ‘The Gaulish 
speach is the very Brittish, the which was very generally used heere in all 
Brittayne before the coming in of the Saxons; and yet is retayned of the 
Walshmen, the Cornishmen, and the Brittons,” Spenser, State of Ireland 
(Lloyd’s Enc. Dic.). It was commonly used for Welsh as late as the 
18th and beginning of the 19th cent.: “In these Schools . . . Men, 
Women and Children being ignorant of the English Tongue, are taught 
to read their native British language,” Welsh Piety 1754 p. 53, 1755 
p- 47 etc. Cf. dedication of Grawn Awen (Caledfryn) 1826. 


ii. The Welsh call themselves Cymry, from *kom-brogi ‘fellow 
countrymen’; but the use of this as a national name is subse- 
quent to the separation of the Welsh from the Cornish and the 
Bretons. The old name, which survived in poetry, was Brython 
B.T. 13 from Brittones; the corresponding name of the language 
Brythoneg was superseded by Cymraeg, but some memory of it sur- 
vived (D.D. gives Brythoneg, but with no quotation). The Bretons 
call their language Brezonek, and Cornish was called Brethonec; all 
these forms imply an original *Brittinika. Sir John Rhys in his 
LWPh.? 16 adopted the names Brythons and Brythonic for the 
Brittones and their language, remarking, however, that he would “like 
to have called them Brittons and their language Brittonic”. I prefer 
to call the language by its traditional English name British, which in 
this connexion involves no ambiguity. The term Brythonic suggests 
a later period, and tends to disguise the fact that the language meant 
is the speech of the ancient Britons. 


ui. The name Brittd, sg. of Brittones, probably owes its ¢ to its 
being a formation of the type of Gk. Nuxorra etc., see § 93 iii (2), for 
an earlier Britann(os), pl. Britannt. Similarly we have a late Bpitria 
for Britannia. *Brittia survives in Bret. Bretz ‘ Brittany’, and 
*Britannia in Ml. W. Brydein used as a variant of the more usual 
Prydein as in B.B. 100, milvir Pridein |. 5, milguir Bridein 1. 7. 
Britan- seems to be for Pritan- by British alternation p:b § 101 iii 
(2); ef. prrt(An)niz Holder i 564, prirnvit do. ii 1046. Pritto also 
occurs as a personal name beside Britto, and Prittius beside Brittius 
(see Holder s. vv.). The view now generally held that the members of 
these pairs are unrelated rests on no other basis than the assumption 
that British p- could under no circumstances pass into b-. The fact, 


* It is of course still pronounced Brittish, rhyming with skittish, not with 
whitish. 
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however, is that Pritan- and Britan- are synonymous. The P- goes 
back through Diodorus Siculus probably to Pytheas (4th cent. B C.). 
Polybius (2nd cent. B.C.) seems to have used Bper(r)avixal vpoo; but 
Strabo and Diodorus have Iper(r)avixai vjcou and Lper(r)avoé; later 
Ptolemy and Marcian used II-. Stephanus of Byzantium (c. A.D. 500) 
wrote Bperravides virco. and Bperravoi, remarking that Dionysius 
(Periegetes; Augustan age) wrote “onet... Bperavot” [read Bperavvot], 
and that others used “ p, [Iperavides vijcot, as Marcian and Ptolemy”; 
elsewhere Stephanus himself wrote Iperavixy and IIperavoé Holder i 
560. The e¢ in I[per- = Brit. 7, see § 661. Pritan- is an n-stem 
representing original (*g*rt,n- or) *q*ritn-; for the nn see § 62 i (2). 

The surviving forms show that the old P- forms had one ¢; thus W. 
Prydain ‘Britain’, Ml. W. Prydein, implies *Pritan(n)ia and Ir. 
Cruithnech ‘ Pictish’ implies a Pictish *Pritentkos; hence the -rr- in 
IIperravixal is probably a misspelling of copyists, due to the Britt- 
forms which prevailed later. The forms with -on- had -tt-; thus W. 
Brython < Brittones, Bret. Brezonek <*Brittonika, and Ml. Ir. Bretain 
‘Britons’ represents Brittones regularly. As the new form Brittones 
spread, Britannia became Brittannia which survives in Fr. Bretagne ; 
later we find Brittania Bperravixy etc. which were substituted for 
older forms inmss. There is no possible doubt that the oldest B- form 
is Britann-: Catullus (died 54 8B. c.), Propertius, Verges], Horace, Ovid, 
all scan Britinn-. The evidence of the dated coins aud inscriptions in 
Holder is as follows (the numbers in brackets refer to Holder i): coins 
of Claudius A.D. 41, 46 have Britannis, Britanni., Britann. (564, 
36, 37); inscriptions: A.D. 41 Britannia (589, 52); time of Claudius 
Britannia (590, 27); A.D. 43 Britannic(um) (598, 24); A.D. 49 
Britan(wicis) (599, 34). In A.D. 49 or 50, at least a century after the 
first evidence of Britann-, -tt- appears first in two inscriptions in the 
name of Claudius’s son Britannicus: Britta| nico] (602, 18), Brittanict 
(602, 22); in eight other cases it is Britannicus or Bperavyixos (602). 
The early appearance of ¢¢ in this name may mean that Britto was 
in use as an abbreviated personal name earlier than as meaning 
‘Briton’. In the national name the single ¢ continued in use: A.D. 54 
Britan(nicum) (600, 22); A.D. 65 Britannico (599, 5); A.D. 80 
Britannica (598, 37). In A.D. 85 Brittones first appears in the gen. 
pl. Brittonum side by side with Britannica (607, 41-2). In A.p. go 
first occurs Brittanniae (588, 7); in A. D. 98 and 103 Britannia again 
(590, 25; 688, 9); in A.D. 99 Brittonwm (607, 43); in A.D. 105 
Brittan{[ nia | (588, 10), in A.D. 110 Brittanniae (590, 5) and Britannica 
(598, 40). In the 2nd cent. Britann- and Brittann- are both common. 
Brittania first occurs on a coin in A.D. 185 (590, 50) and Bri/tanicae 
in A.D. 210 (599, 51): 

The W. Pryden ‘ Picts’ § 121 iii from * Pritenes, Prydyn 8.7. 13 ‘ Pict- 
land’ from *Priteni, and the Ir. Cruzthen Cruithnech seem to have the 
F-grade -en- of the stem-ending, probably a Pictish form. The Picts 
were Britons, as shown by the fact that p < q* abounds in Pictish 
names. They kept in their own name the P- which also survives in 
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W. Prydain ‘Britain’, and so came to be distinguished from the 
Southern Britons, who called themselves Brittones. Picti, which is 
vot known to occur before A.D. 297, seems to be a Latin translation 
of *Pritenes explained as meaning ‘figured’ (: W. pryd ‘form’, Ir. 
cruth), just as W. Brithwyr ‘Picts’ is a translation of Pict. This 
explanation of * Pritenes is probably only a piece of popular etymology ; 
but even if it had some old tradition behind it, the name is equally 
applicable to the other Britons, for they all painted or tattooed them- 
selves, Caesar B.G. v 14, Herodian iii 14, 7. Indeed the objection to 
accepting it as the true explanation is that at the time when it was 
first applied it could not be distinctive. 

The etymology of a proper name is always uncertain, except when, 
like Albion, it hardly admits of more than one meaning, and that 
meaning fits. Britain like Albion must have been a name given to 
the island by its Keltic invaders, and Albion suggests the feature most 
likely to impress them. ‘There is an Italo-Keltic root of some such 
form as *g%réi- which means ‘chalk’ or ‘white earth’, giving Lat. créa, 
and W. pridd ‘loam’, Irish cré; the attempt to derive the Welsh and 
Trish words from the Latin is a failure—the root must be Keltic as 
well as Italic; and it may have yielded the name Pritannia meaning 
‘the island of the white cliffs’. 


§ 4. i. Gaulish and British are known to us through names 
on coins, and words and names quoted by Greek and Latin 
authors. No inscriptions occur in British, but British names are 
found in Latin inscriptions. A number of inscriptions in Gaulish 
have been preserved. Goidelic is known from the ogam inscrip- 
tions, of which the oldest date from the 5th century. 

il. The scanty materials which we possess for the study of 
Gaulish and British are sufficient to show that these languages 
preserved the Aryan case-endings, and were at least as highly 
inflected as, say, Latin. The great change which transformed 
British and converted it into Welsh and its sister dialects was 
the loss of the endings of stems and words, by which, for example, 
the four syllables of the British J/aglo-ctinos were reduced to the 
two of the Welsh MMael-gwa. By this reduction distinctions of 
case were lost, and stem-forming suffixes became a new class of 
inflexional endings; see § 118,§ 119 i. 


§5. The history of Welsh may be divided into periods as 
follows : 

(1) Early Welsh, from the time when British had definitely 
become Welsh to the end of the 8th century. Of the forms of this 
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period we have only echoes, such as the names found in Bede, 
§ 113 i (4). 

(2) Old Welsh (O. W.), from the beginning of the gth to the 
end of the 11th century. The remains of this period are a number 
of glosses, and some fragments of prose and anonymous verse. 
But O. W. forms are preserved in later copies in the genealogies, 
the Book of Llandaf, the Laws, the Book of Aneirin, ete. 

(3) Medieval Welsh (MI. W.), from the beginning of the 
12th to the end of the 14th century and somewhat later. The 
orthography varied much during this period, and was at first in 
an unsettled state. It will be convenient to refer to the language 
of the 12th and early 13th century as Early M1. W., and to that 
of the 14th and early 15th as Late M1. W. 

(4) Modern Welsh (Mn. W.), from Dafydd ap Gwilym to 
the present day. Though D. ap Gwilym wrote before the end 
of the 14th century, he inaugurated a new period in the history of 
the language, and is in fact the first of the moderns. The bards 
of the 15th and 16th centuries wrote the bulk of their poetry in 
the cywydd metre popularized by Dafydd ; and the forms used by 
him, with some alterations of spelling (ai, au for ei, eu § 79), 
were preserved unchanged, having been stereotyped by the 
eynghanedd. The language of this body of poetry may be called 
Early Mn. W. 

At the introduction of printing, Wm. Salesbury attempted in 
his works, including the New Test. (1567), to form a new literary 
dialect, in which the orthography should indicate the etymology 
rather than the sound. His practice was to write Latin loan- 
words as if no change had taken place in them except the loss of 
the ending, thus eccles for eglwys ‘church’, descend for disgyn ‘ to 
descend’; any native word with a superficial resemblance to a 
Latin synonym was similarly treated, thus 7 ‘his, her’ was 
written e¢ because the Latin is evvs (perhaps ew ‘ their’ suggested 
this). But Dr. Morgan in his Bible (1588) adopted the standard 
literary language as it continued to be written by the bards, 
though he retained some of Salesbury’s innovations (e.g. e¢ for 7 
‘his’). Some dialectal forms used by Morgan (e.g. gwele for gwelat 
‘saw’ § 6 iii) were replaced by the literary forms in the revised 
Bible (1620), which became the standard of later writers. . Thus 
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Late Mn. W., which begins with the Bible, though influenced 
to some extent by Salesbury, is based upon Early Mn. W., and 
forms a continuation of it. In the 19th century several neologisms 
were introduced, chiefly under the influence of Pughe; the 
language of this period will be referred to, when necessary, as 
Recent Welsh. 

§6. i. The spoken language has four main dialects, as 
follows : 

(1) Venedotian, the dialect of Gwynedd or North West 
Wales. (Gwyn. dial.) 

(2) Powysian, the dialect of Powys, or North East and 
Mid Wales. (Powys dial.) 

(3) Demetian, the dialect of Dyfed or South West Wales. 

(4) Gwentian, the dialect of Gwent and Morgannwg, or 
South East Wales. 

N. W. is used as an abbreviation for ‘North Wales’ or 
‘North Walian’, S. W. for ‘South Wales’ or ‘South Walian ’. 

ii. The two N. W. dialects differ from the two 8. W. chiefly in 
the choice of words to express some common ideas, the most 
noticeable difference being the use of 0, fo in N. W., and e, fe in 
S. W., for the pronoun ‘he’ or ‘him’, 

ii. In the final unaccented syllable the diphthongs ai and au 
are mostly levelled with e in the dialects. In Powys and Dyfed, 
that is, in an unbroken belt from North East to South West, the 
three are sounded e; thus cader, pethe, bore for cadair ‘chair’, 
pethaw ‘things’, dore ‘morning’. In Gwynedd and Gwent 
they are sounded a, as cadar (Gwent cd|far), petha, bora. When 
at is significant (e.g. as denoting the plural) it is a? in Gwynedd, 
7 in Gwent, sometimes 7 in Powys, as Gwynedd defaid ‘ sheep’, 
liygaid (when not ¢l'gada) ‘eyes’; Gwent defid, Uy|cid ; Powys 
defed, llygid ; Dyfed defed, llyged. 

Dialectal forms, chiefly Demetian and Powysian -e, begin to 
appear in the ass. of the 15th century; but the rhymes of the 
bards of the 15th and 16th centuries, with the exception of some 
poetasters, always imply the literary form, which is still used in 
the written language except in a few words. See § 81 ii. 
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§7. i. Welsh, in all its periods, has been written in the Latin 
alphabet. 


The ogam inscriptions are Irish. The letters of the ogam alphabet 
consist of scores and notches on the edge of the stone; one to five 
scores, cut at right angles to the edge on either side, or obliquely 
across it, form 15 consonants; one to five notches on the edge form 
5 vowels. 

The “alphabet of Nemnivus”, contained in ox., dated 812, and 
reproduced by Ab Ithel in Dosp. Ed. 10, 11, is stated in the ms. to 
have been formed by Nemnivus “ex machinatione mentis suae” in 
answer to a Saxon’s taunt that the Britons had no letters, Most of 
the signs are forms of Latin characters made to imitate runes; two 
(+ and A ~) are runes, while others seem to be arbitrary inventions. 
There is no evidence of the use of this alphabet. The “winged 
alphabet ” given by Ab Ithel ibid. 12 consists of two classifications 
of Scandinavian tree-runes, the top line representing the two schemes 
of classification. The reason given for supposing the scribe to be a 
Welshman is too ridiculous to need refutation. 

Among the “traditions ” invented by the Glamorgan bards in support 
of their claim to be the successors of the druids was the “ wooden book”’; 
though all the accounts of it are in Iolo Morgannwg’s handwriting, 
contemporary evidence of its existence in the early 17th cent. is 
afforded by Rhys Cain’s satirical englyn (Ab Iolo, Coel. y B. 50); but 
it cannot be traced further back. The ‘ bardic alphabet’ called coelbren 
y betrdd was a conventional simplification of ordinary characters 
adapted for cutting on wood; its letters are derived from the hand- 
writing of the period, as bb, )d, Vv (=e), NA, Un, M7, except 
where it was easier to adapt the Latin capitals, as AA, &G. With 
one or two exceptions, such as N IL, the “ derived characters ” denoting 
consonant mutations, so far from proving the coelbren’s antiquity, are 
its very latest development, Pughe acknowledging himself to be the 
author of five of them (L.G.c. 260 footnote). Ivlo’s memoranda (Coel. 
y B. 27) refer to an old form given by Gwilym Tew in his grammar ; 
but this work is preserved in G,T.’s own hand in P 51, which does 
not mention the coelbren. The famous transcriber of mss. John Jones 
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of Gelli Lyfdy compiled two collections of the alphabets kuown to him 
P 307, % 144, but neither contains anything like the coelbren. No 
MS. is written in it, for the simple reason that it was easier to write 
ordinary characters than the coelbren caricature of them. The writing 
in P 54 pp. 359 ff, stated in the R. to be in “‘ bardic’ characters, which 
are widely different from Roman characters”, bears no resemblance to 
the coelbren, and is no more “ widely different from Roman characters ” 
than the coelbren itself is; it is the hand of an illiterate person; the 
letters are written separately, but all are clumsy copies of the script 
characters of the period, mostly formed with awkward curves, the 
antithesis of the coelbren angles. There is a somewhat similar scribble 
written upside down on the bottom margin of B.cH. = P 29, p. 19.— 
The wooden book consisted of squared inscribed sticks in a frame; it 
was called peithynen from its resemblance to a weaver’s reed, and not 
the reverse, as Iolo asserted, for pecthyn(en) comes regularly from Lat. 
acc, pectin-em ‘comb, weaver’s reed’. The absurdity of the supposition 
that such a device ever served any serious purpose of literature is 
manifest when one considers what a cartload of wooden books would 
be required to carry the contents of a small manuscript volume. 


ii. The earliest Welsh alphabet given as such is that found in the 
R.G. col. 1117: a, b, c, d, ¢, f, g, h, 2, &, l, m, n, 0, p, J, 7, 8, t, V, B, Y; 
w, Wt. It contains g, which is not used in Welsh, and omits all the 
digraphs except 72; they could not be included in the traditional 
number, 24. 

Sir J. Price’s alphabet in y.u.H. (1546) is as follows: a, 6, c, d, d 
et, 9, h, t, &, U, th, m, n, 0, p, 7, rh, 8, t, v= u, v, y, w. 

W. Salesbury gives the following alphabet in his Playne and Familiar 
Introductid, 1567 (written in 1550): A, b, ¢, ch, d, dd, e, f, ff, g, h, t, 
k,l, U, m, n, 0, p, 7, 8, t, th, v, uw, y. He distinguishes between u 
and v, using the latter for Eng. v, Welsh f. 

G.R., (1567), who uses d, J, u for dd, Ul, w, gives the following 
alphabet: a, b,c, ch, d, d, e, f, g, 7, h, 1, 1, m, n, 0, p, 7, 8, t, th, u, w, Y, 
omitting ng and ph (both of which he uses, the latter to the exclusion 
of ff), to make the number 24. 

S.V., (1568), gives the following alphabet of 24 letters: a, b, d, dd, 
éf.0,9,1k, LU m,n, 0, p, 7, 8, t, v, w, y, ch, th, adding that h is 
the sign of a breathing, J 9/3. 

J.D.R., (1592), used h to form all his digraphs, thus bh = f, dh = dd, 
gh =ng. His alphabet is as follows: a, 6, bh, ¢, ch, d, dh, e, g, gh, 
ghh, h, t, lh, l, m, mh, n, nh, 0, p, ph, rh, 7, 8, t, th, u, wy, y- It 
contains a character for each simple sound in the language, including 
the two sounds of y; but it was too cumbrous to win general adoption. 

The alphabet of the present day is first met with in D. (1621), with 
the single difference that D. has two forms of the letter y; thus, a, b, 
c, ch, d, dd, e, f, f, 9, 2g, h, t, 1, Ul, m, n, 0, p, ph, 7, 8, t, th, u, w, y/y. 
It omits mh, nh, ngh. rh. The names now given to the letters are, in 
the above order, in Welsh spelling (all vowels not marked long to be 
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read short) : a, bi, ec, ech, di, edd, é, ef, B, eg, eng, Gets, 2, el, ell, em, 
en, 6, pr, yf or fv, er, es, tt, eth, U, w, y. The names ha, he, ht given 
to the letter A by some writers on Welsh grammar and orthogray phys 
are figments. The name is Gets, borrowed from Eng. or Fr. (Eng. aitch, 
Fr. ache, Span. atche): 


H. arall it sy—Harri 
Wyth yw’r dyn a’th euwra di.—tT.A., c. i 340. 


‘Thou hast another H.—Henry the Eighth is the man who will 
ennoble thee.’—The first line is to be read Aets arall it sy Harri, as 
shown by the cynghanedd: ts r—t sr. 

Lhuyd, (1707), used x for ch, A for Il, and ® for dd. The last has 
survived in the form 6 in ordinary handwriting, but manuscript 8 is 
printed dd. 


§ 8. The orthography of Mn. W. is almost purely phonetic: 
each letter of the alphabet has one standard sound, except y which 
has two. It will therefore be convenient to give the values of 
the letters in the modern alphabet, and then, using the modern 
characters to represent the sounds of the language, to show in 
detail how each sound was written in earlier periods, noting any 
changes which have taken place in the sounds themselves. 


THE VowELs, 


§ 9. The letters a, e, i, 0, u, w, y represent vowel sounds. 
The following diagram shows the approximate relative positions 
of the vowels at the present day. y and y denote the two 
sounds of y. Vowels pronounced with rounded lips are enclosed 
in brackets. The more open the sound the less the rounding 


Front a Back 


The vowel sounds 2, ¢, a, 0, w, except in certain diphthongal 
eombinations, have probably undergone no material change from 


® G.R., Rowland, Silvan Evans, Tegai. Rowland’s haitch is a S.W. vulgarism, 
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the O. W. period to the present day; the sounds a, @, 0, 
have always been represented by the characters a, e, 0,* and the 
sound i always by i, with some exceptions in Early Ml. W., 
§ 16 ui (2). 

§10. The sound of a is that of the English a in father. It 
occurs long as in ¢ad ‘father’, medium as in ¢d\dod ‘fatherly’, 
and short as in mam ‘ mother’. 

The sound does not occur short in English, the a of Eng. man being 
a more forward sound, which may be denoted by @. This sound @ is 
heard in Welsh in a narrow strip stretching from the English border 
to Harlech, and in Glamorganshire. 

§11. The sound of e, when long or medium, is the middle 
e, as in the Eng. men, let ; thus gwén ‘smile’, gwé|nu ‘ to smile’ ; 
when short it is generally more open, tending towards the Eng. 
éin there ; thus gwenn ‘white’. For its sound in diphthongs, see 
§§ 29, 79. 

$12. The sound of i is the close z of the French fizz, s2, or 
the North Eng. ¢ in king, machine. The Southern Eng. 7 is 
more open. It occurs long as in gwin ‘wine’, medium as in 
gwt|noedd ‘ wines’, short as in prim ‘ seareely’. 

§ 13. The sound of 0, when long or medium, is the middle 9, 
midway between the close o in Eng. node and the open o in xo¢ ; 
thus ‘én ‘tune’, ¢é|zaw ‘tunes’; when short it is more open, 
tending towards the o of not, as tonn ‘ wave’, tOnnau ‘ waves’. 

$14. 1, The sound of w is that of the French ow in sow, or 
the North Eng. 00 in food, book. The Southern Eng. sound is 
more open. It occurs long as in gér ‘man’, medium as in gd|rol 
‘manly ’, short as in trwm ‘heavy’. 

ii. (1) The sound w was written u in O.W., and thus could not 
be distinguished (except by the context) from the sound x, § 15 i, 
which was also written u (though sometimes i, § 15 ii). 

(2) In Early Ml. W., the sound w, both vocalic and conso- 
nantal was written u (or v) and w, and as the former also repre- 
sents the sound w, and both represent the sound jf, the spelling is 
often ambiguous. In Late Ml. W. the uncertainty is partly re- 
moved by the restriction of w and the use of 6 (a peculiar shape 


* Here and in the following sections up to § 26, a letter printed in heavy type 
represents the written letter ; a letter printed in italics represents the sound. 
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of v) to represent the w sounds. The characters w and G repre- 
sent both w and # almost indifferently. Theoretically perhaps 
w stood for w, and the R.B. scribe wishing to distinguish between 
gugr ‘men’ and giyr‘ knows’ writes them gwyr, g6yr respectively, 
R.G. 1118; there seems to be a slight predominance of the w 
value for w, but no systematic distinction is made between the 
sounds, whole pages frequently occurring, e.g.,in w.M., where 6 
is used exclusively for both. 

ex In this work Late Ml. W. 06 is transcribed w, as nothing is 


gained by reproducing a distinction which would often be misleading 
if taken to have a phonetic significance. 


(3) In Mn. W. the sound is represented by w. 


G.R. uses u; and J.D.R. a peculiar character based on 6 a late 
script form of 6; § 7 ii. 


§ 15. i. (1) In Late Mn. W. the sound of u, long, medium, 
and short, is the same as the clear sound of y, § 161; thus the 
words hin ‘sleep’ and Ayn ‘ older’ have now absolutely the same 
sound. But in O. and Ml. W. u had the sound of the French 
u, that is, an 2 pronounced with rounded lips. In accented 
syllables it retained this sound down to the end of the 16th cent., 
as is shown by the fact that J.D.R. (pp. 33, 34) describes both « 
and y, and distinguishes between them with a phonetic truth 
which could only be derived from actual acquaintance with both 
as living sounds. 


(2) In the final unaccented syllable the original ~ sound became y 
as early as the 14th cent.; see Z{CP. iv 118. Hence we find u 
and y confused from the 14th century on. Kymry ‘the Welsh, Wales’ 
often appeared as Cymru; see y Cymru ‘the Welsh’, G.R. p. [v]; 
M.1L. (3 Ader.—Title). Later, the misspelling Cymru came to be used 
for ‘Wales’, the true form Cymry being retained as the pl. of Cymro. 
In the 3rd‘pl. of prepositions, arnunt ‘on them’, etc., in dywedud ‘to 
say’, anoddun ‘deep’, credadun ‘believer’, arofun ‘intend’, munud 
‘minute’, y is in Late Mn. W. wrongly written for u; for testun ‘text’, 
ysgrythur ‘scripture’, see § 82 111(3). The converse error was frequent 
in the 16th cent., Dr. M. writing fellu, ¢ fynu, gorthrymmudd, etc. 

The view that the distinction survived in monosyllables down to a 
late date is corroborated by the fact that out of about 140 monos. in 
use containing either « or y only one, crud ‘cradle’ (crut W.a. 72. 
R.P. 1418), is now commonly misspelt; and even this misspelling is 
due to Pughe’s bringing the word under the same head as cryd 
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‘quaking, fever’ obviously on a false etymological theory. D.D. and 
Richards have crud ‘cradle’, eryd ‘fever’. 

ii, The O. and Ml. W. sound above described was written u. 
It was therefore not distinguished in writing in the O. and 
Early Ml. period from the sound w which was also written u. 
We may call O. W. u the front w, or #, when it corresponds to 
Mn. W. zu, and the back ~ when it represents Mn. W. w. It is 
certain that the two sounds were as distinct then as they were 
later, for in O.W. we find the # sound written i, as in scipaur 
suv. ‘barn’, Mn. W. ysgubor. Still earlier evidence of #& is 
furnished by Bede’s spelling Dinoot of a name which was later 
Dunawd, 

§16. i. y has two sounds, the clear and the obscure. 

The clear sound of y is a peculiar 7-sound very difficult to 
acquire. It is a dull 2 produced further back than ordinary 7. 
The sound is very similar to French ~ in its effect upon the ear, 
and has the same absolute pitch ; but it is produced quite differ- 
ently. The French w is an ¢ pronounced with rounded lips, but 
the Welsh 7 is an 7 pronounced further back, but with open 
lips; see the diagram, § 9. M1. W. had both sounds, written u 
and y respectively ; but gradually the rounded sound, which was 
written u, was replaced by the unrounded sound, though still 
continuing to be written u, the result being that Welsh has now 
the unrounded sound only, written u and y. 

The scund y is long as in dg ‘man’ or short as in bdryn 
‘hill’. It cannot be medium except when written as uw, as in 
ano ‘to unite’, and in the word gyda for gyd a, § 82 ii (2). 

In S. W. dialects both w and y are sounded as 7 or nearly so. 


The obscure sound of y is the sound of the Eng. 0 in zwory. It 
is medium or short in the penult, or short in an unaccented 
syllable. It is long in the penult before a vowel or 4 as cf-oedd, 
c¥-hoedd, and in the name of the letter y. 

¢7 In this grammar the character y is used as in ordinary 
written Welsh to represent both the clear and the obscure sound ; 
but when it is required to distinguish between them, the character 
y is used to denote the clear, and y to denote the obscure sound. 
—Note that y is the clear y in the diphthong Wy, and when cir- 
cumflexed, f. 
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A special character for the sound y was used by some 16th century 
scribes, and is regularly employed by J.D.R. and Dr. Davies in their 
grammars. A distinctive character is also needed for the clear sound ; 
sah} 1s convenient because it suggests u which has now the same 
sound. 


Norr.—The idea that y has borrowed its clear sound from u, 
which, as we have seen, is the exact reverse of the truth, has led 
some writers to call y the primary, and y the secondary sound of y. 
The former is of course secondary, being the obscured form of y and 
other sounds. 

{1 On the use of the two sounds of y see § 82. 


ii. (1) In O. W. the sounds of y are denoted by i, and are 
therefore not distinguished in writing from the sound 7. That 
y and 7 were then distinct requires no further proof than that 
they are different in origin, and if the difference had been lost it 
could not have been recovered. 

(2) In Early Ml. W. mss., as in the B.B., y and i are used in- 
differently to express the 2 sound and the sounds of y. In B.cu. 
(=A.L. MS. A.) y is used in some parts almost to the exclusion of 
i, as brenyn, tyr for brenin ‘ king’, tir ‘land’; yx p. 9 for a# ‘nine’ 
(printed xaw in a.L. i 18!) shows that the scribe treated y andi 
as identical. In some early mss. the sounds of y were repre- 
sented by e; see the passage in ancient orthography in a.L, li 
36-8, where gy We, y dyn appear as elle, eden ‘the place’, ‘the 
man’. 

(3) In Late Ml. mss., as in Mn. W., the sounds y, g are written 
y, and are not confused with z which is written i (except that y 
also represents 7, § 25 i11). 

In a few monosyllables of frequent occurrence, y by constant repeti- 
tion advanced to the easier front position of 2 towards the end of the 
Ml. period. These are y ‘to’, y ‘his’ or ‘her’, ny, nyt ‘not’. The 
latter often appears as 2, nit in w.M., see 46, 48, showing the thinning 
of the vowel to be so early. That the sound was once y is shown 
by the fact that nyd, written nydd (dd= double d, not 3) by J.D.R. 
in 1592, may still be heard in Anglesey. 

¢@ In this grammar the Ml. W. y ‘to’ and y ‘his’ or ‘her’ are 
dotted thus, y, to distinguish them from the article y=y. As the ¥ 
was probably sounded 7 some time before it came to be so written, it 
may be read 7. [There can be no confusion with y=2, which never 


stands by itself, § 25 iii. ] 
iii, Though not indicated in writing, the difference between y and 
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y goes back to the O. W. period. That O. W.i represented not only 
the clear y but also the obscure y is shown by such forms as cémadas 
(= cyfaddas) m.c. Here cyf- comes from *kom-; the y results from 
the indistinct pronunciation of 0, § 65 iv (2), and was never sounded 
y; hence the written i must have meant y. See also § 40 iii (2). 
In Ml. mss. generally, as in Mn. W., no distinction is made between 
y and y. But in some parts of B.cH., @ stands for y, and y for ¥ 
regularly ; thus Ylety yu ety muyhaf ene tref akemeruedaf ac y kyd ac 
ef erey auenno or teylu, A.L.i 12=y lety yw y ty mwyhaf yny dref 
a chymherfedaf, ag y gyd ag ef y re a vynno o'r teilu, ‘ His lodging is 
the largest and most central house in the town, and with him such as 
he may please of the household.’ The scribe’s observance of the rule 
is remarkable ; and though there are many slips due to mechanical 
copying, his spelling in some cases helps to decide the sound in obsolete 
forms. 

iv. (1) In Early Ml. W. y and y were probably nearer e than at 
present. If we assume the line a—y more inclined towards the line 
a—i in the diagram p. 11 above, it will be seen at a glance not only 
why both were written © at that time, but why the B.cu. scribe uses y 
to represent both 7 and y, and e to represent both e and y. 

(2) The sounds y and y in these forward positions were less stable, 
being not merely felt to be near enough to e to be represented by e 
in writing, but also liable to be confused with e in speech. Some 
examples of this confusion survived, and are met with in the later 
language: (a) Interchange of y and e: Myrddin, Merddin D.G. 471; 
tymestl, temestl G. 1533 ystyn¥. 24, estyn; cybyddiaeth,a chebydyaeth 
w.A.144; y bellynnic w.A. 126, 146, pellennig ; ketymdeith, cydymaith ; 
ynnall, ennill; cynfigen, cenfigen; Tal-y-bolion M.A. i 315a, explained 
as tdl ebolyon W.M. 45; Pen-e’-goes for *Pen-y’-goes, see § 46 ii (3).— 
(8) Interchange of y and e: velle m.a. 148 for felly; Late Mn. W. wele 
‘behold’ for (a) wely ‘dost thou see?’ § 173 iii (3); Mercher for 
Merchyr B.A. 17, B.B. 48, see § 69 v; Awdy om. 31, hwde R.M. 173, 
mywn, mewn; Llyyn, Lleyn. Dial. edrech for edrych, -ech for -ych 
2nd sg. pres. subj. § 176 iv.—(y) In Ml. W. y hun ‘himself, herself’ 
is written ¢ hun, the e modification being preferred owing to the 
difficulty of sounding unrounded y and rounded % in consecutive 
syllables, cf. § 77 viii. Dissimilation also occurs in e Jwerdon 
w.M. 59 for y Lwerdon. Similarly telyrn for *tylyrn § 103 ii (1); 
diell for di-hyll § 146 ii (2). 

In Breton *y has generally become ¢; thus nevee = W. newydd; 
pemp =W. pymp; kevrann = W. kyvran; ened = W. ynyd. 

(3) y before a nasal tended to be lowered towards a, and is some- 
times written a in the B.cH., as cantaf A.u. i 84 for cyntaf; kannal, 
do. 154 for kynnal; kafreiht do. 130 for ky@retth. Hence y and a 
interchange before a nasal: Yngharad, Angharad; ymherawdr, am- 
herawdr; ymddifad, amddifad; canhorthwy, cynhorthwy ; mynach, 
manach, etc. 

Unaccented a is sometimes weakened to y in the dialects, but 
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examples are rare in lit. W.: rhyglyddu ‘to merit’, for rhaglyddu, see 
faclydsei w.M. 428. 

(4) In Mn. W. since y has become quite neutral, it is apt in some 
cases to be coloured by neighbouring sounds: after w or followed by 
win the ultima, it becomes w, § 66 ii. When immediately followed 
by another vowel it is assimilated to it, § 82 ii (3). 

v. (1) In Ml. W. an inorganic y is written between two consonants 
at the end of a word in the following groups: 1. cons. + r,lorn; 
2.rm, rf, 1m, If; 3. f; 4. rarely rch, lch ; thus pobyl for pobl ‘people’, 
vy maryf W.M. 59 for fy marf‘my beard’. In O. W. it appears as i, 
as in reatir Juv., Mn. W. rhaeadr ‘cataract’, but is of rare occurrence, 
being usually omitted as in Mn. W., thus cruitr, discl suv. datl, scribl 
ox. It occurs medially asi in centhiliat suv. ‘singer’ for centhliat, 
as O in cenitolaidow ox., Mn. W. cenedlacthaw ‘generations’. In Early 
Ml. W. it appears asi, y, and 6, as perygil B.B. 31 ‘danger’, cathil do. 
16 ‘song’, autyl do. 15 ‘ode’, coloven A.L. ito ‘column’. It occurs 
sometimes in initial groups: o gynaud B.B. 84 ‘of flesh’; kelewuet 
A.L. 1 40 = clywed ‘ to hear’. 

(2) The sound intended to be represented was the glide between the 
consonants, which was becoming perceptible as a dull sound resembling 
y. It was naturally written i in O. W., e in B.cH., these being the 
signs for y, see iii above. It was not written where no audible glide 
developed, as in nt, rth, r$, and was rare where the glide was 
voiceless, as before ch. It did not form a full syllable in Ml. W., at 
least in the standard pronunciation, for (a) it is occasionally written in 
groups where it is generally omitted, and which seem never to have 
been syllabic, as in metrych w.M. 41 =meirch R.M. 28 ‘horses’; () it 
is sometimes found medially where it could not be syllabic, as in 
kenedyloeS m.A. 11 = kenedloed .A. 169 ‘nations’, dadelew A.L. 1 20 
=dadlew ‘lawsuit’; (y) it does not affect the accentuation ; thus in 

collofyn gwed elofyn y gwe|dt\eu,—R.P. 1239 
‘Upholder in fearless manner of prayers’, the e of éofyn is accented to 
correspond to the z of gwedteu; (5) it does not count as a syllable in 
M1. verse ; the above is a line of nine syllables; in the following cywydd 
couplet the cynghanedd requires chalych to be read as an absolute 
monosyllable, as it is pronounced at the present day: 

Pwy a allei, pet pennsaer, 

_ peintyaw a chalych pwynt vy chwaer?—I.G.,R.P. 1408. 


‘Who could, though he were a master, paint with chalk my sister’s 
mien ?’ 

¢a In the quotations in the present work this non-syllabic y is 
represented thus, #. Wily 

(3) In Mn. lit. W. the epenthetic y is simply dropped ; thus pol, 
ffenestr, ofn. The non-syllabic pronunciation continued to be the 
only one admissible in cynghanedd, and so remained the standard 
literary form; and the mute y came to be dropped in writing to prevent 
ambiguity. [In one form of cynghanedd, however, exemplified by— 


1403 Co 
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Da osbdiad hyd t sawd1.—D.N., @. 158, 


-lanswers a syllable -cad in the cynghanedd, though it does not count 
as a syllable in the metre, an inconsistency which shows that such 
a word as this, treated as a monosyllable in verse generally, sounded 
like a disyllable when it ended a sentence. | 

In the spoken language, when the word was disyllabic the final liquid 
was lost, thus perig, ffenest for perigl ‘danger’, ffenestr ‘ window ’, or 
metathesized as in ewyrthforewythr ‘uncle’. In monosyllables the glide 
was assimilated to the vowel of the syllable or the second element of 
its diphthong and became syllabic; thus pobol, cefen, lUwybyr, sowdwl, 
bara’ for pobl ‘ people’, cefn ‘back’, Uwybr ‘path’, sawdl ‘heel’, barf 
‘beard’. Some examples of this assimilation already appear in Late 
Ml. W., as budur m.a. 18 ‘dirty’, kwbwl c.m. 87 ‘all’, vy maraf BM. 
42 ‘my beard’.—The colloquial syllabic pronunciation is the one 
generally implied in recent verse in the free metres; thus Anne 
Griffiths’s Liwybr cwbl groes t natur, though so printed in all hymn- 
books, is intended to be sung Liebybyr | cusbwl | gréesi | ndétur. But 
in N. W. dialects the parasitic vowel did not arise in groups containing 
f; thus in the greater part of N. W. ofn, ‘fear’, cefn ‘back’, llyfr 
‘book’, barf ‘beard’ are purely monosyllabic to this day. Forms like 
march, calch are everywhere monosyllabic. 

{] For prosthetic y- see § 21 iii, § 23 ii, § 26 vi (4). 
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§ 17. The values of the letters representing consonants in the 
Mn. alpbabet are as follows : 

i. Voiceless explosives (tenues): p=English py; t, normally 
more dental than Eng. ¢, but varying to Eng, ¢; e= Eng. 4, having 
two sounds, front c (&) before 2, e, like & in Eng. king, back ¢ (q) 
before a, 0, w, ug, like ¢ in Eng. coal. 

ii. Voiced explosives (mediae): b= Eng. 6; d corresponding 
to W.¢ as above; g front and back (9, g), like Eng. give, go. 

iil. Voiceless spirants: ff or ph=Eng. /, labiodental ; th= 
Eng. th in thick (which may be denoted by J); ch= Scotch ch 
in loch, German ch in nach (x), but not German ch in ich (X). 
Even after e and 7, as in dléch ‘slate’, gwich ‘squeak’, the ch is 
the back sound x. 

t + back x is an awkward combination, and becomes difficult in 
the short time available when the ¢ is the second element of a 
diphthong; hence batch, bratch are generally pronounced bay, brayx 
(with the short a of the original diphthong). This pronunciation is con- 


demned by D.. p. 10; but the spelling ay is common earlier, e. g. J.D.R. 
271. But beichiau, breichiau are so sounded, with back x (not ¥). 
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iv. Voiced spirants: f = Eng. », labiodental ; dd = Eng. ¢h 
in this (8). O.W. had also the guttural voiced spirant, which 
may be represented by 5, corresponding to ch; see § 19 i. 

v. Voiceless nasals: mh; nh; ngh. The nasals can only be 
made voiceless by a strong emission of breath, which causes a 
distinct aspirate to be heard as a glide after the consonant. 
Thus nh is somewhat similar to Eng. x/ in inhale. 

vi. Voiced nasals: m; n; ng. The last has two positions 
corresponding to those of g, namely front #, back #. 

vii. Voiceless liquids: 11; rh. The former is a voiceless / pro- 
nounced on one side. It is produced by placing the tongue in 
the 7 position, raising it so as to close the passage on one side, 
and blowing between it and the teeth on the other. The 
common imitation ¢#/ conveys the effect of the “hiss ” (voiceless 
spirant) in the ¢/, and gives the side effect in the 2, But 11 is of 
course a simple sound, which may be described shortly as a “ uni- 
lateral hiss”. The sound of rh is the Welsh trilled 7 made voice- 
less by a strong emission of breath, causing an audible aspirate 
glide after it. Briefly, it is r and # sounded together. 

viii. Voiced liquids: 1; r. The latter is trilled like the strong 
Seotch 7, or the Italian 7. The trilled r is a difficult sound to 
acquire; young children usually substitute / for it. A few never 
acquire it, but substitute for it a guttural 7 (=z). This is 
almost the only defect of speech to be found among speakers of 
Welsh ; itis called tafod tew ‘thick tongue’. 

ix. Sibilant: s. Welsh has no z; such a pronunciation as 
zél ‘zeal’ is pure affectation ; unsophisticated persons say sé, 
selog. Before 2 as in ezsiau, s now tends to become Eng. sh, and 
in some S.W. dialects after +. But many old speakers cannot 
pronounce shzbboleth at all. Standard Welsh s is the ss in Aiss. 

x. Aspirate: h. The aspirate is distinctly sounded, and is 
never misused except in Gwent and Glamorgan. It is really 
the voiceless form of the vowel which follows it, or the glide 
between a voiceless nasal or liquid and a vowel. 

xi. Semi-vowels: i; w. As these letters also represent vowel 
sounds, they will be marked 2, # in this work where it is neces- 
sary to point out that they are consonantal. 3 is the sound of 
the Eng. y in yard; w is the Eng. w in will, 

c2 
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{ Welsh w is the same sound as that which is written y in the 
hypothetic forms of Ar., Kelt., Brit., etc. Thus Mn. W. wir ‘indeed’ 
is identical with the first syll. of Kelt. *wir-os ‘true’< Ar. *yér-os. 

§ 18. i. The characters p, t, ¢ had the values in O.W. of 
modern p, ¢,¢c. They also represented the mutated sounds 4, d, g, 
see § 103 ili; as in scipaur Juv.=scubawr, Mn. W. ysgubor 
‘barn’, creaticaul ox. =creadigawl, Mn. W. creadigol ‘ created ’. 
When they have this value they are sometimes doubled ; thus 
in M.c. we find catteiraul, Mn. W. cadeiriol ‘ cathedral’ adj., 
carrecc, Mn. W. carreg ‘stone’, hepp, Ml. W. heb‘ says’. Possibly 
this is due to the influence of Irish spelling. [In Old Ir. original 
*nt > *d-d written t and sometimes tt. | 

ii. In MI. W. p, t, ¢ no longer represent 4, d, g medially, but 
finally after a vowel they continued to do so even down to the 
Mn. period. The facts are briefly as follows: In the B.B., late 12th 
cent., the final labial is written p, but often b (mab 27, 28, 29) ; 
the dental is always d, because t is used for the soft spirant 6 ; 
the guttural is always c. In the 14th cent. the labial very 
generally appears as b, though often as p; the dental is always 
t, the guttural always c. In the 15th cent. (e.g. © 28) we 
have b, d,c. In the 1620 Bible b, d, g, but e in many forms, 
unic, lUuddedic, ete. The final ¢e is still written in ae and zac, 
which should be ag, nag, § 2221 (1), 11 (3). On the sound of the 
consonant in these cases see § 111 v (4). 

Finally after a consonant p, t, ¢ have always represented the 
voiceless sounds. 

iti. In M]. W. and Early Mn. W., initial ¢ is generally written 
k. The chief exceptions are the combinations el, cr. Medially 
we find c, k, ec, ck. Finally after a consonant, though we 
generally have e, we also find k (or even ek); as grafanghk, oer- 
drangk R.P. 1321, diaghk ete. do. 1314, digelk do. 1364, lork R.B.B. 
397, carbunck, 1.A.170. In these words the sound was, and is, 
voiceless. Note that after a vowel, where the sound is now g, 
it is never written kin MI. W. Thus k, which represents the 
tenuis only, is clearly distinguished from ¢, which also finally 
represents the media. 


Norz. In O. W. and the earliest Ml. W., as in u.x. (about 1150), 
c alone is used; k appears in B.B. and was general in Ml. and Early 
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Mn. W. G.R. discarded k on the principle of “one sound one letter ”, 
p. 20. But the decisive factor in its banishment from the Welsh 
alphabet was its replacement by ¢ in Salesbury’s N.T., published the 
same year (1567). This being one of the many innovations “‘ quarrelled 
withall” in his orthography, Salesbury, in the Prayer Book of 1586 
gave his reason for the substitution: ‘‘C for K, because the printers 
haue not so many as the Welsh requireth,” Llyfryddiaeth 34. It is 
curious to note that a letter which was thus superseded because of its 
greater prevalence in Welsh than in English was classed 160 years 
later among ‘‘intruders and strangers to the Welsh language”, Gor- 
mesiaid a dieithriaid vr Iaith Gymraeg, S.R. (1728) p. 1. 


§19. i. The characters b, d, g, in O. W. represented initially 
the modern sounds 4, d, g; but medially and finally they stood 
for the mutated sounds f, 8, z, as in gilbin suv., Mn. W. gylfin 
‘beak’, guirdglas M.c.=gwyrdzlas, Mn. W. gwyrddias ‘ greenish 
blue’. Medially and finally / was also represented by m, though 
in this case the spirant was doubtless nasalized then, as it is 
still normally in Breton; thus nimer ox.=niver, Mn. W. nifer 
‘number’, heitham ox., Mn. W. eithaf ‘ extreme’. 

ii. (1) In M1. W., b represented the sound 4, but no longer the 
sound f. 

(2) The sound / was written in Early Ml. W. u or v, w and f; 
thus in B.B., niver 7=nifer; vaur 21=fawr ‘great’; sew 45 
=sef ‘that is’; dihafal 20=dihafal ‘unequalled’. We also 
find ff, as affv 21=a fu ‘who has been’, bariffvin 53= 
barfwyn * white-bearded ,’ iff 50=tyf ‘ grows’. 

As u and v also represented the vowel w, and as u, v, and w repre- 
sented w as well, the orthography of this period is most confusing. 


(3) In Late Ml. W. the sound / was written medially u or v 
and fu; finally it was represented by f regularly (the few 
exceptions which occur, e.g. in w.M., being due to mechanical 
copying). ‘Thus, wa. vy 2=fy ‘my’; Uauwur 3 =Uafur ‘labour’ ; 
kyfuoethawe 55, Mn. W. cyfoethog ‘rich’; gyntaf 3 ‘first’, dywedaf 
3 ‘I say’, 6 3 ‘he’, ete. u and v continued to be used medially 
for f during the Early Mn. period ; but G.R. has f everywhere, and 
was followed by Dr. M. in the 1588 Bible, which fixed the Late 
Mn. orthography. 

As u and v also represented the vowel 7, the word fu may be found 
written vv, vu, wv, wu. But there is much less confusiou than in the 
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earlier period, for (1) w is distinguished from #; (2) finally u and f 
are distinguished; thus nev means new ‘or’, not nef ‘ heaven ’. 

The distinction between the characters u and v is a modern one ; 
double v (i. e. w) is still called “double u” in English. 


tx In the quotations in this grammar the letter u or v 
(for it was one letter with two forms) is transcribed w when it 
stands for the vowel, and v when it represents the consonant /, 
irrespective of the form in the ms., which depended chiefly on 
the scribe’s fancy at the moment. 

(4) The sound which is now the labiodental f (= Eng. 2) 
was in O. W. and probably also in Ml. W. a bilabial 4, like the 
South German w. It was the soft mutation of 4 or m, and 
resulted from these bilabial sounds being pronounced loosely so 
that the breath was allowed to escape, instead of being stopped, 
at the lips. It was sometimes confused with w, §26v; and 
was so soft that it might, like ~, be passed over in cynghanedd, 
e.g. pwynt vy chwaer p. 17 above; see Tr. Cym. 1908-9, p. 34. 

iii. (1) The letter din M1. W. stands for both d and dd (8). 

(2) In some Early M1. mss., of which the most important is the 
B.B., the sound 6 when itis an initial mutation is generally repre- 
sented by d, but medially and finally is represented rather illogi- 
cally by t; thus B.B., dy divet Ig=dy diwed ‘thy end’; cmtuin 
32 ymdwyn ‘to behave’; guirt 33=gwyrd ‘green’; betev 63 
= bedeu ‘graves’. Medially, however, we also have d, as adaw 
41 = ddaf ‘Adam’; and occasionally, by a slip, finally, as ced 1 
=0ed ‘was’ (conversely, by a rare slip, final t=d, as imbit 
70=ym myd ‘in the world’). In B.cu. usage is still looser. 

(3) In the Late Ml. period the sound 6 is represented by d, 
rarely by dd, see W.A. p., xxii. Initially and medially d and 8 
cannot be distinguished at this period, but finally they can, 
since final d is written t, § 18 ii, so that final d must mean the 
sound §. But it often happens that -d for -d and -t for -8 are 
copied from an earlier Ms, 

While w. is distinctly Late Ml. W. in the representation of w, 
7, y, it has -d for -d and medial and final t for 8; also occasionally 
dd, as ar dderchet 120a=arderched. 

(4) dd came generally into use in the 15th cent. In the 16th 
Sir J. Price, 1546, used &; G.R., 1567, used d; Salesbury, 1567, 
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used dd and @; Dr. M. in the Bible, 1588, used 4d, which in 
spite of J.D.R.’s dh, 1592, has prevailed. 

@r In this grammar Ml. W.d when it stands for dd (5) is 
transcribed 8. 

iv. (1) In ML. W. the letter g stands initially and medially 
for the sound gy. The voiced spirant 5 had then disappeared. 

(2) But g is also used as well as ng for the sound 2g (w) 
(as in Eng. song). When final, g must mean the nasal, for the 
explosive is written ec, § 18 ii; thus log B.B. go, w.M. 180, 
R.M. 87 must be read Wong ‘ ship’. 

ex In this work Ml. g when it represents the nasal ng (#) is 
transcribed 9. 

(3) Medially ng sometimes stands for ng (pronounced 1 like the 
ng in the Eng. finger) ; thus Bangor, pronounced Bangor. ‘the simple 
sound represents original #g as in angel (= anwel § 541 (2)) < Lat, 
angelus (= asgelus); the composite sound occurs where the nasal and 
explosive came together later, and the g is the soft mutation of ¢, as 
in Ban-gor, radical cor ; un-glust ‘ one-eared’, clust ‘ear’. In O. W. the 
composite sound appears as nc, as wncenetticion M.c. = un-gen-digion, 
gloss on ‘ solicanae’. Cf. Bede’s Bancor, doubtless the Early W. spelling. 

§ 20. 1. (1) The sound 7 is represented in O.W. by f, as jinn, 
fionouM.c. = ffynn ‘sticks’, fionow ‘roses’; sometimes medially 
by ph as in ciphillion M.c. ‘sprouts’, grephiow M.c. ‘pencils’, 
Griphiud a.c. 814, § 8611, and p or pp as Gripiud B.S.CH. I, 
Grippi(ud) GEN. Xxx. 

(2) In M1. W. the sound # is represented initially by f, both 
when it is radical and when it is a mutation of p, though in the 
latter case ph is perhaps more usual; rarely we have ff; thus 
ban foher B.B. 5 ‘when they are put to flight’, fort do. 33 = ffors 
‘way’, ny forthint do. 34 ‘they did not cherish’, ny phercheiste 
do. 21 ‘thou hast not respected’; A fa le e maynt a.L. 1 160, 
Ms. A., a phy ... MS. D., ‘and where they are’; heb dant yn ¥ 

Senn WM. 453.--yn¥ phenn RM. 101 ‘without a tooth in her 
head’; ffoes B.B. 44 ‘fled’. Medially and finally it is generally 
ff, as diffuis B.B. 35 = diffwys ‘steep’, proffuid do. 85 ‘ prophet’, 
groft R.M. 52 ‘croft’, anffurvaw do. 29 ‘ to disfigure ’, gorffen do. 
5 ‘to finish’, sarff do. 186 ‘serpent’, hoff w.m. 72 ‘ desirable’, 
It also appears as ph, as corph B.B. 20 ‘body’, (g)orphen do. 76 
‘end’; and often as f,as dew gorf R.M. 5 ‘ two bodies’, anfuryf do. 
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29 (sanffurf) ‘disfigurement’, yn braf wm. 53 (=yn braff}) 
‘strong’, groft do. 73 ‘ croft’. 

(3) In Mn. W. ff and ph are used, the latter generally as a 
mutation of p only; but G.R. and J.D.R. use ph exclusively. 

Many modern writers use ph in all positions where they 
perceive that it is derived from p, as in corph < Lat. corpus, writing 
ff where it does not appear to them to be so derived, as in cy 
‘stem, trunk’, ffon ‘stick’. It is mostly a distinction without 
a difference: cyf comes from Lat. cipypus, and ffon is from Pr. 
Kelt. *spond-, § 96 iv (1). The attempted differentiation is a 
useless one; and as the etymology of too many words is still 
uncertain, it cannot be carried out. It is better, therefore, to 
write ff always where the sound is immutable, and ph only as 
a conscious mutation of initial p; thus corff, cyff, ffon; chwe 
phunt, chwephunt ‘£6’, gwragedd a phiant ‘ women and children’, 
buith draphlith ‘ higgledy-piggledy ’. 

ii. (1) The sound ¢/ (J) is represented in O. W. by th, as drith 
Juv. ‘variegated’; by d, as papedpinnac M.c.=pa beth bynnag 
‘whatsoever’; by t after 7, as gurt ox.=gwrth, Mn. W. wrth 
‘against’; and by p, as papep Juv. =pa beth ‘ what’. 

(2) In Ml. W. the sound is generally written th, though in 
some early MSS., as B.CH., sometimes t (after 7) as kemyrt A.L.1 4 
= hymyrth ‘took’. In Mn. W. it is always written th. 

Such a form as perffeidyaw 1.A. 19 is no exception to the rule. The 
th had been voiced to dd, and the word was perffetddiaw. It is so 


written in Early Mn. W., and the Late Mn. W. perffeithio is a re-forma- 
tion, See § 108 iv (2). 


iii. (1) The sound ch (x) is written ch in O. W., as dichan ox. = 
bychan ‘little’, Once we have gch, in twrgchell Mc. ‘ fawn’, Mn. W. 
ayrchell, 

(2) The sound is written ch consistently in Ml. and Mn. W,, 
and there seem to be no variations to note. 


§ 21. i. The sounds m4, nh, and ugh were written mp, nt, and 
ne in O. W.; and mp, nt and ne, ngk, or gk in Ml. W. ‘These 
combinations continued to be written throughout the Ml. period, 
though the modern signs appear as early as w.M. or earlier; see 


§ 107. 
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In Early Ml. W. we also find m for mh, n for nh, and g for 
ngh; see § 241. 

ii. The letters m, n, ng have always represented the sounds 
m, n, 7; but m also represented 6 in O. W., §19i; ng may 
represent #g in Ml. and Mn. W.; and » was also written g in 
Ml. W.; § 19 iv. 


iii, Initial n has sometimes a prosthetic y-; as yrwng e yniver ef 
ac yniver y Ilys . . . yr yniveroed W.M. 40 ‘ between his host and the 
host of the court . . . the hosts’. It is also written a as anadreS 
C.M. 21 ‘snakes’, anniver W.M. 65. 

§ 22. i. In O. W. the sound / was written 1 initially, and 1 
medially and finally; as Jedd ox. ‘others’, denn M.c. ‘cloak’ 
guollung JUV. = gwollwng ‘release’. In dluithruim suv., if rightly 
analysed into ddwyth ‘weight’ and rhwyf ‘oar’, we have dl- for 
fl-, the usual imitation of the WZ sound, § 17 vii, proving the 
sound to be as old as the gth cent., though then usually written 
1- initially. The imitation thl is common in the earliest Norman 
records, but has not been used by Welsh writers. 

ii. In M1. W. the // sound is represented by 11; in some MSS., 
e.g. the R.B., it is ligatured thus H, enabling it to be distinguished 
from double 1 as in cad/on R.M. 106 ‘heart’, Jol/o K.P. 1369, 1407, 
kollyn 8.B. 1073 ‘ pivot’, which we now write calon, Lolo, colyn, 
§ 54 ii. The ligatured capital IL has been used from the Ml. 
period to the present day in lettering done by hand. 

iii. In Mn. W. 11 is used. 


Several attempts have been made from time to time to find substi- 
tutes: G.R. used 1, Sir J. Price and J.D.R. used Ih ; Ed. Lhuyd used 
Ih and A; but 11 has held the field. 

iv. The sound rf was written r in O. and Ml. W. The scribes 
use r for 7/4 even when the 4 has a different origin, and some- 
times everk when it belongs to another word, as in y gwanwyn 
araf R.B.B. 194 for y guanwyn ar haf ‘the spring and summer’, 

ea Ml. W. r for r/ is transcribed 7 in our quotations. 

v. In the late 15th and early 16th cent, the sound ri was 
represented by rr and R; it was not until the middle of the 
16th cent. that the present digraph rh, which seems to us so 
obvious and natural a representation of the sound, came into 


general use. 
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vi. The sounds 7 and 7 have always been represented by the 
letters 1 and r. 


§ 23. i. The sound s has always been written s. In O. W. 
it is sometimes doubled as in drissi Juv. =dryssi ‘thorns’, 28s 
m.c., MI. W. ys ‘is’. In Ml. W. it is usually doubled medially 
between vowels, as in Jessu B.B. 25, 50, L.A. I, 19, etc., Saesson 
B.B. 48, messur B.B. 3 ‘measure’, etc., but sometimes written 
single as in Saeson B.B. 60. Initial ss also occurs, as sszlet B.B. 
99= syllyd, Mn. W. sylii ‘thou gazest’. 2 for s is rare: tryzor 
L.A. 17 ‘ treasure ’. 


ii. Initial s followed by a consonant has developed a prosthetic 
y- (written y, e, i, ete. § 16), as in ysgol ‘school’, 


It is not derived from the late Lat. prosthetic ¢- as in iscola, since 
Corn., Bret., Ir. scol do not show it, and it appears in native words in 
W., as ystrad. It arose in W. for the same reason as in late Lat., a 
syllabic pronunciation of s- after a consonant. The earliest recorded 
examples are /strat, Estrat, beside Strat in L.L. see its index s.v. [strat. 
In the spoken language it is not heard except in words in which it is 
accented, as ysgol, ystrad, ysbryd, etc., and sometimes in derivatives of 
these, as ysgélion ; but sgibor, strédur, sgrifen, stryd. In O.W. it is 
not written: sctpaur JUV., strotur M.C., scribenn M.c. In Early Ml. W. 
we have gwastavel A.L. i 4 =gwas-stavell for the later gwas ystavell 
W.M. 183, R.M. 85. In the oldest verse it does not count as a 
syllable : 


Stavell Gyndylan ys tywyll heno (10 syll.) R.P. 1045. 
‘The hall of Cynddylan is dark to-night.’ In later verse it usually 
counts after a consonant and not after a vowel: 
Mi Iscolan yscolheic (= Mé ’Scolan yscolhelic, 7 syll.) BB. 81. 
‘I am Yscolan the clerk.’ But in B.B. 91 we seem to have scolheic 
after wyd, see § 41 ii (2). 
Mae sgrifen uwehben y bedd.— L.G.C. 20. 
‘There is a legend above the tomb.’ 
Damasg a roed am i sgrin.—T.A., A 31101/115. 
‘Damask was spread over his coffin.’ 
Ac ysgrin 7 geisio gras.—D.G. 60. 
‘And a coffin to seek grace.’ 


The y- was general in late Ml. mss., but it is possible that when 
unaccented the actual spoken sound consisted of a gradual beginning 
of the s, which like a vowel preserved the r of the article, etc. G.R., 
(567, says that yr is used before st, sc, sp, as yr stalwyn, though some 
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write yr ystalwyn, p.68. He himself also writes ag scrifennu, p. 69, 
etc. In the 1620 Bible we find sceler, sclyfaeth, scrifennedic, but 
yscubor, yspeilio, yscrifen, each word generally written in the same 
way whether it follows a vowel or a consonant. The r of the article is 
retained before forms without y-, as yr scrifenyddion Barn. v 14, 
Matt. vii 29. The y- is introduced more freely in the 1690 edition; 
but its insertion everywhere is late, and of course artificial, since it 
never became general in natural speech. 


§ 24. i. The letter h has always been employed to denote the 
aspirate ; but it was not used to represent the aspirate glide after 
7 until the modern period, § 22 iv; and in some Early MI. 
Mss. mh, nh and ngh were written m, n and g, as emen (=ymhen) 
AL. i 84, ewrenynes (=y vrenhines) do. 4; vy gerenhyt W. 3a 
(= vy ngherennhys) ; yG Gadellg do. ga (= yng Nghadelling). 

ii. In O. and MI. W. h seems also to have been used to denote 
a voiced breathing; see § 112. 

§ 25. i. Consonantal 7 is represented in O. W. by i, as dar 
Juv. = 2dr ‘hen’, hestoriou ox., pl. of hestawr, cloriou ox., Mn. W. 
cloriau ‘boards’, mellhionou M.c., Mn. W. meillion ‘clover’, 
Before -o# it is also found as u (once iu), as enmertuou Ox., 
Mn. W. amneidiau ‘beckonings’, damcirchinnuou Ivv. ‘ circuits’ ; 
dificiuou Juv. ‘ defects’; here it was probably rounded into # in 
anticipation of the final #; ef. § 76 iii (3). Where it is the soft 
mutation of front g it appears as g in O. W., as in Urdgen in 
_Nennius= Uryien, Mn. W. Urien; Morgen crn. xxv = Morien. 
Here the z was doubtless heard with more friction of the breath, 
being the spirant § corresponding to front g; see § 110 ii. 

ii. In Early MI. W. 2 is represented by i, except in Mss. where 
y is used for 2, § 16 ii (2); thus terion B.B. 26, pl. of tr ‘land’, 
dinion do. 45 (= dgnion) ‘men’. 

iii. In late M1. W. it is represented initially by i, rarely by y ; 
as Jessu B.B. 25, 50, WA. I, 19, ete., Jewan wa. 78, tardl, arlles 
w.M. 136 ‘earl, countess’, cawn R.M. 16 ‘right’, yawnhaf do. 24 
‘most proper’, Yess, Yiessu, A. 100. Medially it is written 
y, as dynnyon w.M. 32 ‘men’, bedydyaw do. 32 ‘to baptize’, 
medylyaw do. 34 ‘to think’, etc., etc., rarely as i, as ymbilio R.M. 
3 ‘he may entreat.’ 

eer When y represents ¢ it will be dotted as above in the quota- 


tions in this book. 
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iv. In Mn. W. 2 is written i; but often j in the 18th cent., see 
e.g. Llyfryddiaeth 1713, 4; 1748, 4, 8; 1749, 2 

v. Voiceless 2 occurs where the word or syllable preceding 4 
causes aspiration, and is written hi (also hy in Ml. W.), as ¥ 
hiarllacth RM. 178‘ her earldom ’, kennhyadu 1L.a. 79 ‘ to consent’. 

If pronounced tensely 4g becomes the palatal spirant X as in the 
German ich, but this does not occur in Welsh: hi remains a voiceless 
semi-vowel. Cf. § 17 iii. 

§ 26. i. Consonantal w is written gu in O. W. as in petguar 
ox. = pedwar ‘four’. See § 112 ii (1). 

ii. In Early M1. W. w is represented by u, v, and w; in Late 
M1. W. by wand 6. Its representation is the same as that of the 
vowel w; see § 14 ii (2). In Mn. W. it is written w. 

The letter w sometimes appears in the form uu, as in kelewwet A... 
i 40 (=cylywed) ‘to hear’. 

iii. Initial w- had become gw- in the Early Welsh period ; see 
§ 112 ii (1); but it is w- under the soft mutation, thus gwallt 
‘hair, dy wallt ‘thy hair’. 

Initial gw may come before J, r or n, as in gwlad ‘country ’, gwraig 
‘wife’, gwndf ‘1 do’, each one syllable. The initial combinations are 
practically gl, gr or gn pronounced with rounded lips, the rounding 
taking place simultaneously with the formation of the g, so that the 
off-glide of the g is heard as w. When the g is mutated away the 
initial is 7, » or m with w as an on-glide; thus dy wlad ‘thy country’ 
sounds like dyw lad, except that the syllabic division is dy | wlad. 

iv. In Ml. and Early Mn. W. final w after a consonant was 
consonantal ; see § 42. Now the w is made syllabic. 

The exceptions to the rule were forms in which -w represents earlier 
-ty, as hwnnw ; Mn. W. acw, Early Ml. W. racew, Ml. W. racko; assw, 
guru, banw§ 78i (2). It may have been made consonantal i in the last 
three by analogy, coming after s, r, single n. 

v. Medial w is liable to interchange with /; thus cawod, cafod 
‘shower’; cyfoeth, cywaeth § 34 iv; diawl ‘devil’ for *diafl. 
The old verbal noun from /diw ‘colour’ is dlifo ‘ to dye’, a newer 
formation is d/iwio ‘to colour’. The reason for the interchange 
is that # was once a bilabial, 6, § 19 ii (4), and so, very similar 
to , being in effect w with friction of the breath at the lips in- 
stead of at the back. 


vi. (1) Voiceless ~, by being pronounced tensely, has become 
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a rounded ch, written chw. It is the result of pronouncing 
voiceless w with the mouth-passage narrowed at the back so as 
to produce audible friction, which is heard as ch (xy) accompany- 
ing the w. In S.W. dialects the loose voiceless » (written wh 
or hw) prevails initially. In O.W., in suv. and M.c., chwi ‘ you’ 
appears as iwi; later this word was everywhere chwi, the ch 
being still heard even in S.W. (though now unrounded in this 
word, thus chz). Initial chw prevails in Ml. W. and later, as 
chuerv B.B. 83, 84=chwerw ‘bitter’, chwec do. 84 ‘ sweet’, 
chuant do. 34 ‘lust’; chwythu w.m. 47 ‘to blow’, chwaer do. 41 
‘ sister’, chwedyl do. 42, R.M. 29 ‘tale’, chwythat 1.4.9 ‘ breath’, 
chwant do. 11 ‘ lust’, and so generally in Mn. W.; but wh fre- 
quently occurs in Ml. ss. and sometimes in Early Mn. poets, as 
whechet L.A. 147 ‘sixth’, whennychu do. 149 ‘to desire’, whaer 
R.M. 28, whedl G. 147. 


(2) Initial rounded ch is heard with w as an off-glide, as in chwaer ; 
final rounded ch has w as an on-glide, as in twch ‘to you’, ewch ‘go 
ye’. In the latter case the sound is ch in all the dialects, not h. 

(3) Initial chw sometimes interchanges with gw; as Gware dy 
chware R.M. 154 ‘play thy game’, chwith, gwith do. 301 ‘sinister’ ; 
this is due to the variability of original initial s-, § 101 ii (1); 
*su- > chw-; *u- > gw-. nghw for chw is due to a preceding n 
(nhw > whw), as chwaneg, anghwaneg ‘more’; yn chwaethach R.M. 7, 
yghwaethach do. 85, 108 ‘rather’. 

(4) Initial chw has often a prosthetic y-, as ychwaneg ‘more’, 
ychwanegu w.M. 44 ‘to add’. 

(5) Final rounded -ch, of whatever origin, becomes unrounded if 
the syllable is unaccented; thus welewch w.M. 50 ‘ye saw’ is welech. 
But -yweh gave -weh, as in cerwch ‘ye love’ for *cerywch, see § 173 
vill; so pesweh for *pesywch: pas, § 201 iii (2). The form ydych is 
due to the analogy of ydym; so Late Mn. W. gennych after the 1st 
pl. for Ml. and Early Mn. gennuwch, 


Note. 


‘ 


TRANSCRIPTION.—By means of the devices mentioned in the above 
sections (the use of 6, g, 7, etc.) the forms of Late Ml. W. can 
generally be transcribed so as to indicate the approximate sound while 
preserving the exact spelling of the ms. But, as we have seen, the 
orthography of O, and Early Ml. W. is so irregular that no such plan 
is possible. Accordingly, for these periods, the form in the ms. is 
given, followed, where necessary, by a transcription introduced by the 
sign =, giving the probable sound in modern characters. 

The works of Early Mn. poets are often found in late mss. and 
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printed books containing not only dialectal forms inconsistent with 
the forms implied by the rhymes of the bards, but also late inventions, 
such as et, ezch, etc. In these cases the spelling has been standardized 
in the quotations in this work. The spelling of the ms. is here of no 
importance, as the cynghanedd, rhyme or metre is in every case relied 
on as showing the exact form used by the author. 

All quotations are given with modern punctuation, including the 
insertion of the apostrophe, and the use of capital letters. 


Sounps 1n CoMBINATION, 
Syllabice Division. 

§ 27. i. In Welsh a single consonant between two vowels 
belongs normally to the second syllable; thus ca|zu ‘to sing’, 
gwe|le|dig ‘visible’; when there are two or more consonants the 
first belongs to the first syllable, as can|tor ‘singer’, can|zad 
‘song’, ¢an|wydd ‘ fire-wood’, can|tref ‘hundred (district)’, A 
double consonant belongs to both; thus in can|xu ‘to whiten’, 
the first syllable ends after the stoppage of the mouth-passage 
for the formation of the ~, and the second begins before the 
opening of the passage which completes the formation of the 
consonant. Thus a double consonant implies not two indepen- 
dent consonants, but a consonant in which the closing of the 
passage takes place in one syllable and the opening in the next, 
and both count. This is seen most clearly in a word like drycin 
‘storm’, where the c closes as a velar g and opens as a palatal & 
(drfq|kin), and yet is not two complete consonants. The conso- 
nants p, t, c, m, s, ng, ll, are double after accented vowels, 
though written single; thus ated, canasant = at\teb, ca\nas|sant. 
See § 54. 

ii, A consonant which is etymologically double is simplified 
after an unaccented syllable; as cy|né|jin R.M. 183 ‘ familiar’ 
(cyn-nef-in < *kon-dom-ino-: Lat. domus); whelng\chu 2.B.B. 89 
(from chwant) ‘to desire’; ym\gy|ndil/|aw, do. 49 (from cynnwi/) 
‘to gather together’. But this phonetic rule is not regularly 
observed in writing, except in the final unaccented syllable, cdlonn 
‘heart ’ (pl. calénnaw), Célann (from vulg .Lat. Kaland-), ete., being 
generally written calon, Calan, ete. 


iii, In modern writing the division of syllables where required, as 
at the end of a line, is made to follow the etymology rather than the 
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sound ; thus it is usual to divide can-u ‘to sing’ so, can being the 
stem and w the ending, instead of ca-nu, which is the true syllabic 
division. In the case of more than one written consonant the division 
is usually made to follow the sound; thus, can-nu ‘to whiten ’, plen-tyn 
‘a child’, the etymological division being cann-u, plent-yn. M1. scribes 
divided a word anywhere, even in the middle of a digraph. 

In this grammar syllabic division is indicated when required by | as 
above ; and the hyphen is used to mark off the formative elements of 
words, which do not necessarily form separate syllables. 


Diphthongs. 


§ 28. A diphthong consists of the combination in the same 
syllable of a sonantal with a consonantal vowel. When the 
sonantal element comes first the combination is a falling 
diphthong. When the consonantal element comes first it is a 
rising diphthong. “ Diphthong” without modification will be 
understood to mean falling diphthong. 


Falling Diphthongs. 
§ 29. i. In O. W. falling diphthongs had for their second 


element either i, front u,or backu. The O. W. diphthongs with 
their Ml. and Mn. developments are as follows: 


O. W. MI. W. Mn. W. 
ai ay, ae (ay), ae 
i oi oy, 06 (oy), oe 
ui wy wy 
ei ei ei, al 
Front i ou (au) eu eu, au 
au aw aw 
eu ew ew 
Back u {iu iw iw 
iu yw, yw uw, yw 
- \ou yw, ow yw, ew 


ii. (1) As iin O. W. represented both ¢ and y the exact value of 
the second element in O. W. ai, oi, ui cannot be fixed; but it was 
probably receding in the direction of y. In Wy it has remained y. 
The former diphthongs are generally written ae and oe; but the 
spellings ay, oy are commonly met with in Early Ml. W., and 
sometimes in mss. of the Mn. period; as guayt ‘blood’, coyt 
‘timber’, mays ‘field’ L.u, 120; croyn ‘skin’ A.L. 1. 24, mays do. 
144; Yspayn ‘Spain’, teyrnassoyd ‘kingdoms’ PgR. In RM, 118 
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we have haearn, in 119 hayarn ‘iron’. Though now always written 
ae, oe, the sound in N.W. is still distinctly ay, oy; thus maes, 
coed are read mays, coyd. In Mid andS. Wales the sound approaches 
the spelling ae, oe. In parts of S. W. the diphthongs are simplified 
into G@, 6 in the dialects: mas, cod. In Pembrokeshire oe becomes 
«-é and even we. 

(2) Ml. W. ae and oe are derived not only from O.W. ai and oi, 
but also from O.W. disyllabic ale and ole; thus saeth < saleth < Lat. 
sagitta; maes < males (rhyming with gormes, B.T. 25) < *mages; troed 
pl. traed (rhyming with vrithret / bryssyet R.P. 1042) from *éroget-, 
*traget-, § 65 ii (1). They may also represent a contraction of aly, 
oly as in daed § 212 iv, troent, § 185 i (1). 

iii. Ml. W. ei had an open and a close ¢ according to position; 
these developed into Mn. W. ai and ei; see § 79 i. The present 
sound of the form ei is 2, where @ is an obscure vowel which is 
hardly, if at all, distinct from y. 

iv. O.W. ou (=o) occurs once as au, in anutonau JUV. ‘ perjuria’, 
which in ox. is anutonow. The o was unrounded in Ml. W., becoming 
an indistinct vowel, open and close, written ¢; the two forms became 
Mn. W. au and eu; see § 79 11. 

v. O.W. au and eu (back w) have remained the same phonetically, 
the back u being written w in the later language. O.W. iu repre- 
sented three distinct diphthongs according as i represented ¢ or either 
sound of y. The diphthongs yw and yw are even now of course both 
represented by a single group yw in ordinary writing. The rules for 
distinguishing between them are those that apply to y and y generally ; 
§ 82 ii (4). 

vi. O.W. ou (back uw) represents the diphthong yw, written yw and 
also ow at a later period, § 33 iii (2). Thus diguolouichetic ox.; 
Ml. W. llywychedic R.M. 84 ‘shining’, Uywych R.P. 1153, which appear 
beside Uewych B.P. 1154, Mn. W. llewych corr. into Wewyrch ‘light’; 
§ 76 vi, viii. 

§ 80. The diphthongs ae or ay and oe or oy followed by w 
form the falling triphthongs aew, oew or ayw, oyw, in gwayw 
‘spear’, gloyw ‘ bright’, hoyw ‘sprightly’, croyw ‘clear’, which 
remain strictly monosyllabic in the cynghanedd of the Early Mn. 
bards. In late pronunciation the w is made syllabic, except 
when a syllable is added, as in the pl. gloywon which is still 
disyllabic. In ddywch, contracted from dé ywch, the adyw has 
now been simplified into dw; see § 212 iv. 

§ 31. i. Unaccented ae in the final syllable was often re- 
duced to ¢ in the Ml. period, especially in verbal forms and proper 
names ; as in adwen for adwaen ‘I know’, chware for chwarae ‘to 
play ’, Ithed for Ithael, O. W. Ludhail ( = i#i-hail). 
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Pan aeth pawb allan y chware B.M. 116 ‘ When everybody went out 
to play’; see also R.M. 15, 38, 84, 87, 153, etc. 
Lloches adar t chwarae, 
Llwyn mwyn, Uyna’r un y mae.—D.G. 37. 
‘A retreat for birds to play, a pleasant grove, that is the manner 
[of place] it is.” See also D.G. 40, 58, 465 (misprinted -au in 169). 
Nid gtr heb newid gware: 
Nid llong heb fyned ot lle—G.G]. ©. i 197. 
‘He is not a man, who does not change his pastime; it is not a ship, 
that does not move from its place.’ 

For examples of adwen, see § 191 ii (2). 

li, (1) The simplification of final unaccented ai and aw to e are 
dialectal and late. Such forms as Ulefen for lefain, gwele for gwelat 
are avoided by the Early Mn. bards in their rhymes, but they begin 
to appear in mss. in the late 15th cent., and were common in the 
16th and 17th cent. But the literary forms never fell out of use, 
and ultimately supplanted the dialectal forms in the written language, 
though some of the latter have crept in, as cyfer for cyfair, Ml. W. 
kyveir § 215 iii (9), ystyried for ystyriaid § 203 iii (2). 

(2) The levelling in the dialects of the sounds mentioned gave rise 
to uncertainty as to the correct forms of some words. The word bore 
‘morning’ began to be wrongly written borew or borau in the 15th 
cent.2; seeG. 190. The forms camrau, godreu, tylau are later blunders 
for the literary forms camre ‘journey’, godre ‘ bottom edge’, pl. godreon, 
R.M. 147, and tyle ‘hill; couch’. The new ychain for ychen ‘oxen’ 
§ 121 iii is due to the idea that -en is dialectal. In Gwynedd ychain 
is heard, but is a dialectal perversion like merchaid for merched. 

Tesog fore gwna’r We ’n lon, 
Ac annerch y tai gwynion.—D.G. 524. 
‘On a warm morning make the place merry, and greet the white 
houses.’ See bore B.B. 31, 55, 82, 92, 108, W.M. 56, 73, etc. 
Ni adewats lednais te 
Ynghymry ar fy nghamre.—I.G, 201. 
‘I left no noble place in Wales on my journey.’ See kamre, R.P, 1269. 
Lluwch ar fre a godre gallt, 
A brig yn dwyn bartg-wallt.—D.G. 508. 
‘Snowdrift dn hill and foot of slope, and branch bearing hair of hoar- 
frost.’ See also R.P. 1036. 

A phan edrychwyt y dyle p.m. 146 ‘And when the couch was 

examined.’ 


§ 32. The diphthong ai is wrongly written ae by most recent 
writers (under the influence of Pughe) in the words afzaith 
® There is one example in 0.M. 5, which stands quite alone in the B.B., and so 


is prob. a scribal error. 
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‘delight’, araith ‘speech’, cyffaith ‘ confection’, disglair ‘ bright’, 
goddaith ‘conflagration’, gweniaith (or gweiniaith) ‘flattery’, 
rhyddiaith ‘ prose’, talaith ‘crown; realm’. See § 202 iv (1). 
The word diffaith, Ml. W. diffeth, ‘ waste, wild, evil’ (from Lat. 
defect-us) is generally written so in the good periods (e.g. diffeith 
B.B, 106, R.M. 183); but some early examples occur of a new forma- 
tion from ffaeth ‘cultivated’ (from Lat. factus), R.P. 1047, 1. 2 


Yn y nef mae’n um afiaith 

Yn sén archangylion saith.—Gr.H. G. ror. 
‘In heaven in pure rapture there speak archangels seven.’ See D.G.358, 
where afiaith is printed afiaeth in spite of its rhyming with gobatth. 
See also G. 122. 

Ef a gar awdl ac araith, 

Ef a tyr synnwyr y saith.—H.D. P 99/469. 
‘He loves song and speech, he knows the meaning of the seven 
[sciences]. See G. 118; areith B.B. 9, 15. 

Disgleir dtwetr Veir vorwyn.—Ca., R.P. 1247. 
‘Bright chaste virgin Mary.’ 

Coed osglog, caeau disglair, 

Wyth ryw qd, a thri o wair.—D.G. 524. 
‘Branching trees, bright fields, eight kinds of corn and three of hay.’ 
See D.G. 54, 120, 209, 404. See B.cw. 8, early editions of Bible, etc. 

Fal goddaith yn ymdatth nos.—D.G. 13. 
‘Like a bonfire on a night’s march.’ See godeith R.P. 1042, BB. 73. 

Gwenwyn ydiw ew gweiniaith, 

Gwynt t gyd gennyt eu gwaith.—I.F. M 148/721. 
‘Their flattery is poison, to thee their work is all wind.’ 

Twysog yw, enwog t waith, 

Teilwng t wisgo talaith.—E.U. 
‘He is a prince whose work is famous, worthy to wear a crown.’ 


Troes dilyw tros y dalaith, 
Torri ar rif tyrau’r iaith.—Gu.O. a 14967/62. 


‘A deluge has overflowed the realm, thinning the number of the 
nation’s towers.’ See G. 80, 87, 199, 218, 257. 


Tro’n d’él at yr hen dalaith ; 
Digon yw digon o daith.—E.P. w 124/283 RB. 


‘Turn back to the old country ; enough is enough of travel.’ 
§33. Late Contractions. i. (1) We have seen that a-e 


and o-e were contracted early into ae and 0e; § 29 ii(2). This 
contraction also took place later, as in Cymraeg ‘Welsh’, Groeg 
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‘Greek’, and in verbal forms such as aed ‘let him go’, rhoed ‘let 
him give’, r/oes ‘he gave’; see § 185. 

In R.P. 1189 Gro-ec is a disyllable rhyming with chwec, ostec, 
Cyml|ralec, tec; in the R.G. 1119 it is stated to be a monosyllable; 
D.G. uses it as a monosyllable, 53, as well as rhoes 6 ‘gave’, troes 68 
‘turned’, gwnaed 149 ‘let her do’, doed 145, 228 ‘let him come’, 
foes 191 ‘fled’, but ffoles 61. He uses Cymlrdleg as a trisyllable 
rhyming with teg, 2, 179; so G.Gr., p.c. 243. This form persisted 
in the 15th cent.; as 

Cymro da i Gymiraleg, 
Cymered air Cymru deg.—G.Gl., M 146/28r. 
‘A Welshman of good Welsh, let him take the praise of fair Wales,’ 

In the 15th cent., however, we meet with the contracted form; see 
T.A. G@. 251. Later, this was usual : 

Dai Gymlraeg, di-gymar dedd, 
Di-dléwd ym mhob dadl ydoedd.—W.IL. 120 (m.8.B.), 
‘Good [in] his Welsh, incomparable was he, resourceful in all debate.’ 

(2) The contraction of the accented penult with the ultima results 
in an accented ultima § 41 iii. But in newly-formed compounds, 
contracted forms such as maes, troed are treated like other mono- 
syllables, and the accent falls on the penult; thus glyn-faes D.G. 135 
‘vale’, méin-droed do, 262 ‘slender foot’, déu-droed ‘two feet’. 


ii. The R.G., 1119, states that ey is always a disyllable. This 
is not necessarily the case in the penult, for in such forms as 
keyrys, § 122 11 (3), pl. of kaer ‘fort’, treythych RP. 1153 from 
traethaf ‘I treat’, etc., it is an old affection of ae. In other 
cases, however, the diphthong is late, and the disyllabic form 
is used in poetry down to the 16th cent. Thus: 

Lloer yw a dawn llawer din, 

Lleuad rhianedd I16|\yn.—G.Gl., m 148/191. 
‘She is the moon and the grace of many women, the moon of the 
ladies of Lleyn.’ See also I.G. 388, 405. 

“ Salbri tewanc sél bré|yr 

Sydd i gael swyddau a gw7r.—Gu.0O. A 14967/94. 
‘Young Salesbury of the stamp of a chieftain [is he] who is to have 
offices and men.’ 


Nid di na chawr na dyn chwyrn, 
Heb haint Duw, a’n pen té\yrn.—T.A. ¢. ii 81. 
‘Neither a giant nor a violent man, without the scourge of God, could 
take our liege lord.’ See. 176, F. 14, 33. See héjyrn / télyrn / 
kedyrn 8.P. 1226, 
D2 
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The contracted form sometimes occurs; as 
Penfar heyrn pan fo’r hirnos.—D.G. 267. 
‘A head-dress of iron spikes when the night is long.’—To the holly. 


The name Lleyn is now pronounced Llyn, and regarded as an 
exception to the rule that Welsh is written phonetically. Llyn, as 
the name should be spelt, is a contraction of Liyyn, which also occurs, 
R.B.B. 307, 342; and has been written in the contracted form from 
the 16th cent. The contraction is as old as the 14th, for we find 
llyyn in R.P. 1360, where the metre proves the sound to be Uyn. 

O Lyn i Dywyn, yn dau, 
O Dywyn i dir Deau.—W.IL., G. 297. 
‘From Llifn to Towyn, we two, from Towyn to the land of the south.’ 


iii. (1) The Mn. W. diphthongs oi, ou and ow are always 
late contractions; as in rhoz for rho|é from rhoddi ‘to give’; 
ymarhdus C.c. 330 for ymarholus ‘dilatory’; rhowch for rho|weh 
‘give ye’; rhoist for rholeist ‘thou gavest’; rhdi for rholer ‘he 
gave’. 

These contractions occur in common words in the 14th cent.; see 
rot R.P. 1206, 1210, rhoi D.G. 206, 521, 524, rhois do. 206, rhoist 
do. 2, R.P. 12113 rout (printed roit) D.G. 206, réz, rown do. 243. But 
uncontracted forms occur even later; tréjats D.G. 307, trdjt LG., 
cyffro|i L.G.C., p. 16. 

(2) The diphthong ow is pronounced with the o unrounded, thus 
aw, where the a is closer than the first element in the Eng. ow, and is 
scarcely distinguishable from the obscure y; in fact the yw in cywydd 
and the ow in rhowch are identical. Hence in the 15th, 16th and 
17th cent. the old diphthong yw was often written ow; as in cowydd 
or kowydd for cywydd, see Mostyn R. pp. 2, 3, etc., 26, 27, etc. ete. 

iv. A late contraction may take the form of one of the old 
diphthongs, or even of a simple vowel; as gla|nhdéu for 
gla|\nhd|u ‘to clean’; plauw RP. 1222 for pldlew ‘plagues’ ; 
di\léw for dilléju ‘to delete’; awn for d\wn ‘we go’; gla\nhad 
for gla\nhd\jad ‘cleansing’; (g)wnai wm. 54, 250 for gwnale 
‘did’, cf. B.B. 645; cy|tdén for cy|tu|un ‘united’; bém for bijum 
‘I have been’; gwy|sim for gwy\bi|lum ‘I knew’; cau for cdelu 
‘to shut’. These forms occur uncontracted in Ml. W.: gunaun 
B.B. 81 (= gwna\wn rhyming with wz) ‘I would do’; yn gyttuun 
R.B.B. 238; cayw WA. 167 (=cdyl|u), kaew WM. 24 (= kdelw), 
Uncontracted forms are met with as late as the 16th cent. 

Dy garu a wybulum ; 
Darllain dy bylgain y bim.— HLS. 5. 
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‘I have known [what it is] to love thee; I have been reading thy 
vigil.’ See D.G. 38. 
v. A late contraction usually takes place when a word ending in 

a vowel is followed by i ‘his’ or ‘her’, Ml. y, and often when it is 
followed by the preposition i ‘to’, Ml. y. Ac, ag lose their final 
consonant and form a diphthong with the former, as a’i M1. W. ae, ay 
‘and his, with his’, but not with the latter: ac i ‘and to’. 

Aner wyf fi'n cyweirio i fedd.—7 syll. § 44 vi. 

Da i Gymraeg, di-gymar oedd.—y syll., i above. 

Nos dai walch onest y Waun.—7 syll. G. 177. 
‘Good night to the honest fellow of Chirk.’ 


Leising Diphthongs. 


§34, i. The rising diphthongs in the Mn. language are as 
follows :— 


ia as in caniad, 2dr ; Wa as in anwar; 
ie as in zechyd ; We as in adwen ; 
io as in rhodio, 26r ; wi as in cedwir ; 
iw as in wrch, rhodiwn ; Wo as in gwalwor ; 
iy as in iyrchell ; wu as in galwut ; 


wy as in edwyn ; 
Wy as in penwynni, 


In MI. W. 2 is generally written y, $17. The combinations 
it, 1y, yw, ww do not occur in Mn. W. They occur in verbal 
forms in M1., W. but are generally simplified ; see $ 36 i, ii. 

ii. When i or w comes before a falling diphthong the com- 
bination becomes a mixed triphthong; as iai in 2a/¢/ ‘ language’ ; 
iau in ¢eithiaw ‘journeys’; waw in gwawd ‘song, mockery’; 
iwy in meddyliwyd ‘it was thought’, nethimyr, D.G. 424 (now 
generally neithiwr § 781 (2)) ‘last night ’.— We have a tetraph- 
thong in the old pronunciation of gwayw (or gwaew) § 30. 

iii. When an unaccented i comes before any other vowel 
the two are frequently contracted into a rising diphthong ; 
thus di|d|\ddef ‘to suffer’ becomes a disyllable did|ddef D.G. 137. 
Some early examples occur, as e7|jded ‘ever’ for *er| i| ded 
‘since his time’. dider ‘by heaven’ § 224 iv (2) is a mono- 
syllable, as the metre shows in R.P. 1206, D.G. 46, 51. didwl 
‘devil’ must have been contracted into a monosyllable in O.W. 
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when the accent fell regularly on the ultima; otherwise it 
would have become *di|add. 

iv. The rising diphthongs wa and wo are frequently inter- 
changed; as gwatwar w.M. 185, gwatwor D.G. 136 ‘to mock’ ; 
marwar L.A. 39, marwor ‘embers’ (cf. maroryn § 36 ili); cawad, 
cawod ‘shower’; pedwar, pedwor ‘four’, 

Pedwor trysor tir Iesw.—H.R., © 7/114. 
‘The four treasures of the land of Jesus.’ 

The change takes place both ways ; wa becomes wo in cawad R.M. 
180, R.P. 1223, D.G. 57 (rhyming with brad) and cawodydd or cafod- 
ydd D.G. 305 (penult rhyming with bod) ; wo becomes wa in cynawan 
c.M. 21 for cynawon pl. of cenew § 125 iii; dywad for dywod from 
dyfod § 193 ix (3). 

v. (1) The rising diphthongs wy and wy are of course not 
distinguished in ordinary writing, both being represented by 
wy; see § 82 ii (5). Note then that wy represents three 
distinct diphthongs, the falling #7 as in myn ‘gentle’, siyno 
‘to charm’; the rising wy, short in gwyun ‘ white’, long in gwyr 
‘men’; the rising wy as in tywynnu ‘to shine’. See § 38. 

(2) In ordinary writing the falling a and the rising zw are 
also not distinguished. See § 37. 

§ 385. i. Many stems end in i, which appears before all 
inflexional endings beginning with a vowel (with the exceptions 
mentioned in § 36), but is dropped when the stem has no 
ending; thus myfyriaf ‘I meditate’, myfyriant ‘they meditate’, 
myfyrio ‘to meditate’, myfyrjol ‘ meditating’, but mg/yr ‘ medita- 
tion’. 

In words borrowed from Lat. the ji can be traced to its source 
in short 7; thus myfyr < memoria; synn, syniaf < sentio; ystyr, 
ystyriaf < historia. Jn native words it represents original i, as in 
dyn ‘man’ pl. dynion from Kelt. *dontos: Ir. duine § 100 iv; ef. 
also § 201 ii (6).—In a few new formations the 7 is ignored as in 


di-ystyrw ‘to ignore’, dynol ‘human’ a new formation which has 
replaced Ml. W. dynyawl mA. 12, 24, 38, etc. 


ii. (1) In Mn. lit. W. i generally appears after syllables 
having ¢7, as in ysbeiliaf ‘I rob’ (ysbail ‘spoil’ < Lat. spodium) ; 
teithyaf ‘1 journey’ (taith ‘journey’), geirjau ‘ words’ (gair ‘ word’), 
neithiw(y)r ‘last night’, Ml. W. neithwyr § 981 (3). In these 
eases the i is omitted in S. W. dialects and most Ml. Mss., as 
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keinhauc 8.3. 54 = keinhawe Bt. 28; but the oldest Ml. prose 
Mss. (the early mss. of the laws) and Mn. lit. W. follow the 
practice of the N. W. dialects and insert the i, as heynyauc 
A.L, 124 MS. A., cf. 22 MSS. B., D., Mn. W. ceinjog ‘ penny’. 

(2) There are, however, several exceptions to this rule besides 
those mentioned or implied in § 36. The i is omitted before 
the substantival terminations -en, -es, -edd; as deilen (M.IL. 
1155 has the unusual detlien) ‘leaf’, dugeiles ‘shepherdess’, 
eyfectles (printed cyfeillies in D.G. 75) ‘amie’, meithedd ‘lengthi- 
ness’; before endings of comparison, as meithed, meithach, meithaf 
(marth ‘long’), meined, meinach, meinaf (main ‘ slender’), except 
rheit-1ed, -iach, -taf § 149 i, stems in -erdd- as manweidyach 
wa. 8 ‘finer’, pereiddiaf ‘ sweetest’, and some stems in -evth- 
as perffeithiaf ‘most perfect’; before the pl. endings -edd, -oedd, 
as ieithoedd ‘languages’; in a few isolated words as teilo ‘to 
manure’ (but tey/yaw in B.CH. 102), adeilad ‘building’ (but 
adeilyat in R.P. 1220), cymdeithas ‘ society ’, ecddo ‘ property’. 

(3) Medial e¢ before a consonant originally simple must be due to 
affection by ¢ after the consonant; and the 7 in ysbecliaf etc. is the 
affecting 7 preserved. -ezth- generally represents *-ekt- a verbal noun 
and adj. formation, as in perffeith ‘ perfect’, and the z in perffeithio is 
probably analogical, § 201 11 (6). From these the 7 has tended to 
spread. But there is necessarily no original reason for it when ez 
comes from -ek- or -eg-; hence the exceptions mezthach, cymdeithas, 
teilo (tail < *tegl- § 104 ii (1)), ete. 

iii. i is also added to many stems having 7 or u; as ci 
‘back’, pl. ciliau, ciliaf ‘1 retreat’; ter ‘land’, old poetic pl. 
tirion B.B. 26, R.P. 1144, trio ‘to land’, ¢érgog ‘landed’ (but pl. 
tiredd, tiroedd); grudd ‘cheek’, pl. gruddjau ; ¢lun ‘form’, pl. 
lUunjau, llunio ‘to form’, llunjaidd ‘shapely’ ; ystudyaw, Uavuryaw 
ILA. 11 ‘to study’, ‘to labour’, In some of these cases also 
the i is lost in S. W. dialects. 

iv. Many stems end in w which forms rising diphthongs 
with the vowels of all endings, except with w § 361; thus galw 
‘to call’, galwaf ‘I call’, ge/waist ‘thou calledst’, ge/wynt ‘ they 


called’, ete. 


§ 86. i. w drops before w, and i drops before +, The semi- 
vowel is sometimes written (as w or y) in Ml. W., but is often 
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omitted. Thus while r.M. 51 has mi a gadwwn, mi ae kadwwn, 
the older w.m. 71 has in the same passage mi a gadwn, mi ay 
cadwn, Similarly we have vedydyit in wa. 48 but bedydir 
earlier, p. 42. 

The syllable closed by the w or i remains closed after its loss; thus 
cad|wwn, beldydd|iir became edd|wn, be|dydd|ir (not ca\dwn, be\dy|ddir). 
By re-formation the w is sometimes restored in the spoken lang. in 
forms like ber|wwch ‘ boil ye’ impve., on account of the strength of the 
analogy of ber|wi, ber|waf, ber|wod, etc. But the lit. and ordinary form 
is bér|\wch, and the absence of ww in the traditional pronunciation 
accounts for the well-known W. pronunciation of E. wood as ’ood, etc. 


ii. i drops before y and w in monosyllables and final syllables ; 
as yrch AL. i 20, 1.4. 67 for *iyrch pl. of wwreh ‘roebuck’; udd 
‘lord’<O. W. Jud- (‘*warrior’); peidynt R.M. go (from perdyaw 
‘to cease’, cf. pemdyinjs RM. 98); Maredud Rv. 1194 for 
*Maredinds, O. W. Morgetiud cEn, xiii (= Morzetiid), Gruffudd < 
O. W. Griphiud (= Griffis). It is often found written in Ml. 
W., as ystyryych R.P. 1153 ‘thou mayst consider’, A2/yynt WA. 11 
‘they would breed’, Z/afvuryus do. 28 ‘laborious’, medylyut W.M. 103 
‘thou wouldst think’; but the spelling is perhaps theoretical ; 
see below. 

Initial iu in polysyllables has given i, as in Jddew ‘Jew’ for 
*iudew ; Ithel < *wud-hael, O. W. Ludhail. 

See [dew Pp 14/1 R. (13th cent.); téewon (t = 8) B.B. 102; so in 
I.A. see its index, and in R.B., see R.B.B. index. Salesbury wrote 
Juddew, which he inferred from the derivation. The Bible (1588 
and 1620) has Jddew; but late editors have adopted Salesbury’s 
unphonetic spelling. D. includes tw among rising diphthongs; but 
his only example is the artificial Zuddew. 

It is seen that iu became w in the syllables which were accented 
in O. W., and 7 in syllables unaccented at that period, § 40. The 
simplification must therefore have taken place before the shifting 


of the accent; and Ml. W. forms with yu (= iw) are analogical forma- 
tions, and perhaps artificial. 


ill. w sometimes drops before o ; as in the prefixes go-, gor- for 
gwo-, gwor-; thus Ml. and Mn. W. golewni ‘light’, O. W. 
guolleunt Suv. But analogy has tended to restore it; thus while 
we find athraon M.A. 1 256, 11 319 for athrawon L.A. 112, RM. 19, 
RP. 1234 ‘teachers’, canaon B.A. 38, M.A. 1 261, 315 for kanawon 
R.B.B. 147 ‘whelps’, deot H.M. 11 234, 235 for dlewot wa. 10 
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‘lions’, maroryn W.A. 25 for marworyn D.G. 363 ‘ember’, it 
generally remained in these words. Late examples of its loss: 
Ml. W. etwo (varying with etwa by § 84 iv) gives edéo Re. 
1357, Mn. W. eto (=eéto) ‘again’. So penwag became *penwog 
whence pennog ‘herring’, the pl. retaining the w: penwaig 
L.G.C. 158, M1. W. penweic a.t. i 66. 

*gwolchi ‘to wash’ gave golchi, whence gylch ‘washes’; but in 


Ml. W. the latter was gwylch, as y dwfvyr a wylch pob peth w.a. 18 
‘water washes everything.’ 


Mér a wyleh mwyn amgyleh Mén.—Ca., B.P. 1244. 
‘The sea washes the sweet coast of Mén.’ 


iv. i drops before » owing to the extreme difficulty of pro- 
nouncing the combination, but it remains before vocalic w; 
thus gwerthiwr ‘ worker’, gweithiwyd ‘ was worked’, but gwetthwyr 
‘workers’ (not *gweithiwyr).—Of course vocalic i remains in all 
cases: ysbi-wr ‘spy’, pl. ysbt-wyr. 

v. i drops after w following a consonant, or following a 
diphthong; thus ce:dwad for *ceidwiad ‘keeper, saviour’, 
gewwon for *geirwion, pl. of garw ‘rough’, hoywon for *hoywion, 
pl. of oyw ‘sprightly’. But when w follows a simple vowel 
the i remains, as in glewion, pl. of glew ‘bold’, glawio ‘to 


o 
, 


rain’. 

It is kept in gwialen when contracted (as in D.G. 60) for gui|d|len, 
§ 75 vi (2). 

vi. i drops after wu, as in duon for *dwion, pl. of du ‘black’, 
goreuon for *goreuion pl. of goreu ‘best’. 

vii. i drops after 7 or 2 following a consonant, as mezdrol for 
meidriol ‘finite’ (veidryawl R.P. 1233, veidrawl do. 1234), budron 
for *budrion, pl. of budr ‘ dirty’, erwydrad for erwydriad ‘ wanderer’, 
meistraid for meistriaid ‘masters’, termlo for *teimlo ‘to feel’, 
treiglo for tueiglo ‘to roll’. 

This rule is not always observed. In some late Bibles crwydrad 


has been altered into crwydriad. We also find mezstriaid in Mn. W.; 
dinistrio always retains z, and menério occurs for meniro. 


Ambiguous Groups. 


§ 37. i. As above noted iw in ordinary writing represents 
both the rising diphthong yw and the falling diphthong zw. 
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ii. iw in the ultima followed by a consonant is iw, as qwrch 
‘stag’, rhodiwch ‘walk ye’, cofjwna ‘we remember’, myrddywn 
‘a myriad’. The only exceptions are the Mn. forms zwch for 
Ml. yweh ‘to you’, and mimé for M1. nywl § 77 v, § 90. 

The Demetian disyllabic nilwl (D.D. 8.v., D.G. 150 nt-wl /n a-wyr) 
is <*niwwl < *niwyl < nywl with irregular epenthetic vowel § 16 
v (3) (y> w after w § 66 ii (2)). Méfwl existed beside *nzwul. But 
the standard form appears to be a monosyllable (D.G. 70 nil / nds) ; 
and all the derivatives are from niwl-, as niwliog or niwlog ‘ misty’, 
niwlen ‘a veil of mist’. 

Initial i became *tie and then tiw in wwd ‘porridge’ < MI. W. 
iwt (=iwdd) R.B. 1061, Bret. tot; but iwrch remained because it is 
easier so than if another consonant were added to the group at the end 
of the syllable. 


iii. In all other cases iw is iw; thus (1) finally, as in 7’, 
Ml. yw ‘to his’, rhiw ‘hill’, driw ‘wound’, edliw ‘to reproach’, 
heddiw ‘to-day’. 

There is no exception to the rule in lit. W. In the Powys dialect 
heddiw is sounded heddiw, and in Gwynedd heiddiw ; but the Demetian 
heddv implies heddiw. The bards always rhymed it as heddiw, till it 
came to be written heddyw in the 15th cent. (one example in R.P. 1286), 
an artificial restoration, see § 77 v. 

Nid oes fyd na rhyd na rhiw 
Na lle rhydd na llawr heddiw.—D.G. (to the snow), 408. 


‘There is no world or ford or hill or any free place or ground to-day.’ 
See also D.G. 16, 26, 82, 86, 126, 153, 194, etc. 

Ni fu hawdd nofio heddiw 

Luna ffrwd ynt frriw.—tT.A,, F. 22. 
at has not been easy to swim to-day for one with the stream in his 
ace. 


(2) In the penult or ante-penult, as diwedd ‘end’, ni\weidio 
‘to harm’, e¢wdod ‘race, people’. Exceptions are the borrowed 
words szwrnad ‘journey’, swor ‘sure’, and diwrnod ‘day’ when 
contracted, as in Gr.O, 88, for dijzrnod for Ml. W. diwyrnawd, 
Ww. Ia (generally in Ml. W. diwarnawt, a S. W. form). 


iv. iw is disyllabic when it is formed by adding a syllable 
beginning with w toasyllable ending ini; thus gweddi ‘ prayer’, 
gweddi-wn ‘let us pray’, gweddt-wr ‘suppliant’. In such words 
the iis generally written in Mn. W. with a diaeresis— 
gweddiwr, 
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v. The combination iwy has four sounds: (1) the mixed triphthong 
yoy, as in neithiwyr, § 34 ii. It occurs in verbal forms when the 
terminations -tyf, -dyd, -dys are added to stems in i, § 35; as 
rhodywyf ‘I may walk’, tybiwyd ‘it was thought’. 

(2) wy disyllabic. It occurs when the above endings are added 
to stems in vocalic ¢, as gweddimyf (3 syll., see example in § 201 ii (2)); 
and in compounds of di- with stems having iy, as in di-tyr ‘ not bent’ 
(geoyr ‘ bent’). 

(3) twy, or (4) twy, according to position, as in Uiwydd a. 164 
‘painter’, pl. Ucwyddion; diwyd ‘diligent’ spv. diwytaf. These 
sounds may occur either when zw is followed by y or y or when z is 
followed by wy or wy in word-formation. 


§ 38. i. The distinction between the falling diphthong wy 
and the rising diphthong wy, both written wy, is an important 
one. The difference between them is seen most clearly in mono- 
syllables such as géyr ‘he knows’, gugr ‘men’. In other posi- 
tions they are liable to be confused in the dialects, and in a few 
cases we find confusion even in lit. W. 

In ordinary written W. the falling diphthong when long is 
denoted by #y (only used initially and after g, ch), but when 
short or unaccented there is no method in ordinary use by which 
it can be distinguished ; in that case it is printed #7, where 
necessary, in this book. The rising diphthong is indicated by 
marking the w a consonant. 

ii. In monosyllables wy represents the falling diphthong ex- 
cept when preceded by g or ch; thus déyn ‘to bring’, broyn 
‘rushes’, cayn ‘complaint’, cloyd ‘hurdle’, l/aylr ‘ path’, 
hwynt ‘they, them’, cwymp ‘fall’, Words beginning with g 
or ch have usually the rising diphthong, as gwyn ‘ white’, 
gwyrdd ‘ green’, gwidd ‘ trees’, chwyrn ‘roaring ’, chwyth ‘ blows’ ; 
the exceptions are Gay ‘the Wye’, gwydd ‘ goose’, giydd ‘ pre- 
sence’, gwyt ‘vigil, holiday’, gyi ‘modest’, géyl * goblin’, 
gwyr ‘knows’, gwyr ‘a bend’, gwystl ‘ pledge’, gwyth ‘anger’, 
chiydd ‘ swelling’. 

Note the following words which conform to the rule, though spelt 
like some of the above-mentioned exceptions: gwidd ‘trees’, gwyl 
‘sees’ § 173 iv (1), gwyll ‘darkness’. 


iii, When a word has the falling diphthong #y in its simple 
form, the diphthong remains so in all derivatives ; thus myn 
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‘gentle’, mioynach ‘gentler’, mixynhau ‘to enjoy’ ; cbyn ‘ com- 
plaint’, pl. céynjon, v.n. cioyno ‘to complain’. Similarly the 
rising diphthong remains rising, the y becoming g according to 
rule, § 82 ii (5); thus gwyn ‘white’, gwyunach ‘ whiter’, guynnu 
‘to whiten’, 


In N. W. dialects Wy has come to be sounded wy in the penult 
after c, g or ch, as cwyno for céoyno ‘to complain’; gwyddaw for 
g&yddau ‘geese’; chwyddo for chiyddo ‘to swell’. But original 
wy, which in the penult is properly wy, has become w in all dialects, 
as chwthw for chwythu ‘to blow’, chwrnu for chwyrnu ‘to roar’, 
gunnu for gwynnu ‘to whiten’; see § 66 11. 

iv. When a word in its radical form begins with wy the diph- 
thong is the falling one; thus wy ‘egg’, myth ‘eight’, wythnos 
‘week’, agbr ‘sky’, toylo ‘ to weep’, wyl ‘ weeps’, ioyneb ‘face’. 


wybr, wylo and wyneb are frequently mispronounced; and in N. W. 
dialects the w of wyneb having been made consonantal a g has been 
prefixed to it giving gwyneb. This vulgarism hardly occurs before the 
rgth cent. 

Rhaid im ddwyn pridd ar f wyneb* 

hag bod t’m adnabod neb.—D.G. 307. 
‘I must bear earth upon my face, so that no one shall know me.’ See 
wrth f ayneb D, G. 23, yn f’wyneb do. 442. 

Amlwg fydd tridyn ar Wyneb ; * 

Afraid i m nodi neb.— E.P. 212. 
‘Plain is the nose on a face ; we need mention no one.’ 

A’r anadl oll a’r Wyneb > 

Fal aroglau siopau Siéb.—D.G., 330. 
‘And all the breath and face like the perfume of the shops of Cheap- 
side. See also G. 49. 

Os Wyneb P iarll sy’n y bedd, 

Larll a aned erllynedd.—D.N., c. i 161. 
‘Tf an earl’s face is in the grave, an earl was born last year.’ 

So always in the Bible; see fy wynebe Gen. xliii 3, Ex. xxxiii 20, 
Ley. xvii 10, etc.; eu hioynebau,? Gen. xlii 6, etc. An early indication 
of the mispronunciation is found in y wynebeu, B.cw. (1703), p. 7, which 
should be yr wynebeu, but has not yet become y gwynebeu. 


v. Final wy is always the falling diphthong ; as pay ‘ who ?’ 
Contoy, Myfanioy, arlioy ‘a spread’, dirty ‘ fine’, U/ywy ‘ beautiful’, 


* Pronounce the wyn of wyneb so that it rhymes with the wyn of ddéyn, tréyn 
as the cynghanedd lusg demands. 


» Not a’r gwyneb, os gwyneb, the g being ruled out by the cynghanedd, 
© Not fy ngwynedb, ew gwynebau. 
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Tawy ; also medial wy followed by a vowel, as miyar ‘ black- 
berries ’, gioyar ‘ gore’. 

Tlawd a wyr talu dirwy : 

Ni thelir math Lowri mwy.—T.A., A 14879/20. 
‘The poor are accustomed to pay forfeit; they will never more forfeit 
such a one as Lowri.’ 

But in the Ml. 2nd se. pres. ind. of verbs with w stems, as in 
gelwy ‘ thou callest’, edwy ‘ thou keepest’ $173 iii (1), Mn. W. 
gelwt, cedwi, the diphthong is of course the rising one. 

vi. When a word has wy in the last syllable and a in the 
penult, the wy is the falling diphthong; thus arw7dd ‘sign’, 
arglioydd ‘lord’, annioyd ‘ cold’, addiyn D.G. 355 ‘ gentle’, cann- 
wyll ‘candle’, gwanwyn ‘spring’, cadign ‘ chain’, annioyl ‘ dear’ ; 
awyr ‘air’, aioydd ‘desire’, see x below. Except in compounds, 
such as tanwydd ‘firewood’, ete. ; see § 83 iii. 

Rhaid vr gwan ddal y gannwyll 
Tr dewr i wneuthur i ddyll.—E.P. 235. 
‘The weak must hold the candle for the bold to do his deceit.’ 
Oer gennych etra gwanwyn: 
Ocrach yw 'myd er ych mbyn.—T A., 6. i 342. 


“Cold you deem the snow of spring: colder is my plight because of 


> 


you.’ See D.G. 321, 408, 525. 

Aur a gad yn ddwy gadwyn, 

At roddi’n faich v’r ddyn fo yn.—D.G. 64. 
‘Gold was brought in two chains, and laid as a burden on the gentle 
maiden.’ See also G, 250. 


Dyfynnodd iw dai f’? annwyl— 
Da o le mae’n dala t wyl.—H.D., P 99/430 


‘He has summoned to His mansions my dear one—it is a good place 
where he is keeping his holiday.’ See § 54 i (3). 

vii. wy is the falling diphthong when it is derived from Kelt. 
ei corresponding to Irish 7a or 2, as in poyll ‘thought’, Ir. ciadd, 
gwydd ‘ goose’, Ir. géd, gioystl ‘pledge’, Ir. giall, etc. ; or when 
it is derived from Latin 6, ig or i, as in rhdyd ‘net’ from réte, 
ebyr ‘wax’ from céra, églioys ‘church’ from ecclésia, eginyddor 
dys ‘intense’ from dénsus, sbyn ‘charm’ from signum ; sfanioyr 
‘sense’ from sentire. Rule vi may be verified in many words 
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by applying the test of derivation; e.g. canniyll from candéla, 
cadioyn from caténa,* parddinys from paradisus. 

Geiriau da a gwgr iw dwyn 

A ddinistr y ddaw wenwyn.—D.LD., F. rt. 
‘Good words and men to bring them will destroy the two poisons.’ 

Y doeth ni ddywaid a wyr ; 

Nid o sin y daw synnwyr.—G.1.H., @. 144. 
‘The wise does not say what he knows; it is not from talk that sense 
comes.’ See also G. 111, 175, 234, 296. 


viii. wy is the falling diphthong in the substantival termina- 
tions -rydd ‘ -ness ’, -toys ‘ -ians’, and in the verbal terminations 
-wyf, -toys, -ioyd, but is the rising one in -wyr pl. of -wr ‘-er’. 

The ending -dys ‘-ians’ added to names of places is probably derived 
from the Latin -énses. 

Hyd Tork y bu hydref dwys, 
A'r gwanwyn ar y Gwennwys.—L.G.C. 421. 


‘As far as York it has been a very autumn, while it was spring to the 
men of Gwent.’ 


ix. The following words may be mentioned as those most 
commonly mispronounced: wy is the falling diphthong in 
certoyn ‘vat’, disgiyl ‘look, expect’, Gwynedd ‘Venedotia’, 
Gioyndyd, id., morieyn ‘ maiden’, terieyn ‘fervent’ ; it is the rising 
diphthong in oherwydd ‘because of’, cychwyn ‘rise, start’, 
erchwyn * protector, [bed]-side’, dedwydd ‘happy’. See terwyn / 
ghyn / briyn R.P. 1206; cerwyn / coll-lioyn D.G. 347. 

Y ferch addfiayn o Wynedd, 

Sy ymysg osai a medd.—D.G. 314. 
‘The gentle maid of Gwynedd, who lives in the midst of wine and 
mead.’ See also L.G.C. 219. 

Mi a euraf bob morwyn 

O etriau mawl er i mbyn.—D.G, 281. 


‘I will gild every maiden with words of praise for her sake. See 
also D.G. 126, 236, 297, 298, 356, and G. 119, 229, 243. 


Art farch yr di f’ erchwyn 
Yn y Ulu ddoe’n Wew o ddgn.—t.A. G. 234. 


* Pughe, deriving cadwyn from cadw, made it cadwyn, and asserted that it was 
masculine. He then inferred a fem. cadwen, which (as cadwyn is fem.) was un- 
fortunately adopted by many 19th cent. writers. But no one has had the courage 
to write cadwenni for the pl. cadwyni. There is an old word cadwen or cadwent 
which means ‘ a battle ’, from cad. 
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‘On his steed went my protector in the host yesterday, a man like 
a lion. See also L.G.C. 143, D.G. 510. 


The word kyfrwys ‘shrewd’ (rhyming with henwerys and ynys in 
B.T. 78, and with prisc=prys and chuis=chwis in B.B. 57) is now 
sounded kyfriys ou account of the difficulty of the consonantal group 
Srw. The word celwydd has undoubtedly the rising diphthong; see 
kelwys / kynny8 2.P. 1223, cf. 1251, and D.G. 338; probably giwydd / 
gelwydd, D.G. 256, is a misreading, but this form occurs in the 16th 
cent., see F. 36. 

x. Wy after a vowel has generally been changed to wy, except in 
verbal terminations. Thus awyr/ hebyr / llsbyr R.P. 1029, and generally 
so rhymed, see D.G. 395, 416, is now pronounced awyr, and the rhyme 
with yr occurs already in the 13th cent.: awyr/syr B.T. 23, G.Y.C. 
R.P, 1418, Similarly ays / rebyd / ariwoyd K.P. 1180 is later a-wydd. 
Powys L.G.C. 381 is pronounced Powys § 192 ii (2); tywgyll as in 
tywill / canvill B.B. 30, tywyll / gannioyll / poyll R.P. 1045, tywgll / 
amwyll D.G. 267, twyll / tyoyll do. 117, 283 is now tywyll, and 
already in D.G. rhymes with hyll 71, 285, 421, and with cyll 173, 185 ; 
evoyn R.P, 1036, later ewyn ‘foam’. On the other hand glanha-ayd 
“was cleansed ’ and all similar inflected forms are still so pronounced. 

Lat. dvidus would have given *ewydd in Welsh; awydd cannot be 
derived from it, see § 76 iii, iv. 


Accentuation, 


§ 89. i. In a polysyllabie word, one syllable is always pro- 
nounced with more emphasis than the others; this is called the 
syllable bearing the principal accent, or, simply, the accented 
syllable. In Welsh the accent is a stress accent. 


A syllable may be emphasized either by raising the tone of voice or 
by a more forcible utterance. The two things may go together; but 
speakers of various languages unconsciously adopt one or the other as 
their principle of accentuation. The first produces musical or pitch 
accent, the second produces expiratory or stress accent. In Pr. Aryan 
the accent before the dispersion is believed to have been predominantly 
pitch, though vowel gradation, § 63, points to the working of a strong 
stress accent. In Keltic, as in Italic and Germanic, the accent became 
predominantly stress, and has remained so, though its position has 
varied greatly. 


ex The syllable bearing the principal accent is denoted by an 
acute accent’ placed above its vowel. 

ii. The remaining syllables of the word are also pronounced 
with varying emphasis, but this may generally be disregarded, 
and they may all be considered as unaccented syllables. In 
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some cases, however, one of them may attain a decided pro- 
minence in comparison with the others; such a syllable may 
be said to bear a secondary accent. 

ea The vowel of the syllable bearing the secondary accent is 
denoted where necessary by the grave accent ‘. 

iii, Most monosyllables are stressed, but many frequently- 
recurring monosyllables bear no stress, but are pronounced in 
conjunction with another word. These are proclitics, which 
precede the accented word, and enclitics, which follow it. 


The Welsh proclitics are the article y, yr, the prefixed pronouns fy, 
dy, etc., which are always unstressed. Usually also the relatives a, 
yd, yr, y, the negative, interrogative and affirmative particles, most 
conjunctions as the a in bara a chaws ‘ bread and cheese’, and often 
prepositions as the rhag in rhag ofn ‘ for fear’. 

The Welsh enclitics are the auxiliary pronouns ¢, dz, etc. They are 
often written in Mss, where they do not count in the metre, as in 
Arduireaue tri B.B. 36 (Ardwyréaf-t dri) for Arddwyreaf dri (5 syll.) 
‘I will exalt Three’. These may however be accented for emphasis. 


§ 40. i. In Mn. W. all polysyllables, with a few exceptions 
named in § 41, are accented on the penult; as cd|naf ‘I sing’, 
cdn\iad ‘a song’, can|id|\dau ‘songs’. 

ii. The position of the accent was certainly the same in the 
Late Ml. period. This is proved by the fact that in the 14th 
cent. the cynghanedd was fully developed in its modern form in 
which the penultimate accent plays an important part, ZfCP. 
iv 123 ff. 

il. (1) But certain vowel values point to a period when the 
accent fell generally on the ultima. The evidence seems to show 
that this was the case in O. W., and that the transition took 
place in the Early M1]. W. period. 


(2) The clear sound y occurs in the ultima only; the obscure sound 
y, which must have been the sound when unaccented, occurs in all 
other syllables: Hence the ultima must at one time have borne the 
accent. In monosyllables which have always been unaccented such as 
the article yr, y, the sound is y; but in those which have always been 
accented, such as dy} ‘day’, it is y. There has been no shifting of 
the accent in y di ‘the day’, which therefore preserves the accentua- 
tion that resulted in the vowel sequence y...y. Hence a word like 
mynyd, which contains this sequence, must once have been accented 
*myni{d. 
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Similarly Brit. % remains (written w) in the ultima; but appears as 
y in other syllables, § 66 i ;—¢i remained and became azin the ult., but 
became ¢ giving e (=7) in the penult, § 79 ;—Brit. @ is aw in the 
ult., o in the penult, § 71 i;—ww in the ult. is win the penult, § 77x; 
from zd we find a in the ult. and monosyllables, the easier 2 in the 
penult, § 36 ii. 

(3) In one or two words the vowel of the old penult has dropped 
since the separation of W. and Bret.; thus W. ery8 ‘shoemaker’ 
< *ceryS < Brit. *har(p)tid: Bret. kere, § 86 i (5);—W. ysbryd < 
*spryd < *spyrtd < Lat. spiritus: Bret. spered. 

On the other hand in some words an intrusive vowel developed 
before the accented syllable; Ml. W. dyly ‘deserves, owes’ comes 
through *dyly < *dlyz, § 199 ii (2); the y spread from this to other 
forms of the verb.—Ml. W. taraw ‘to strike’, terew ‘strikes’ <*tardw, 
*teréu <*traw, *treu. The vowel did not spread from these to trawaf; 
the late Mn. tarawaf is an artificial lit. form, § 202 i (3). 

(4) The accent in ysgol, ystrad, etc., now falls on a syllable that at 
one time had no existence. It is obvious that the shifting took place 
after the introduction of the prosthetic vowel. There is no evidence 
of that vowel in O.W. In the earliest Ml. W. we find Jstrat and 
Strat, §23 ii. The latter may be an archaic spelling, but it seems to 
show that the accent was on the a. We may therefore infer that the 
transition took place in the Early Ml. period. In some words the 
prosthetic vowel was never firmly established; and the accent remains 
in its original position in these, § 41 i. 

iv. In Brit. the accent was apparently free as in Pr. Ar. As 
unaccented & was shortened, it is seen that in *brateres (> broder) the 
accent was on the ante-penult; as @ which remained accented gives 
aw, the accent to give o must have shifted to the er in O. W., according 
to the general rule at that period. By the second shifting it went back 
’ to its original position, the new penult. Two shiftings must be 
assumed to explain such a form as ysbryd, which involves a shifting 
from *(y)spr¢d, which in turn implies a shifting from spérit-ws.—It will 
be seen in the following pages that British cannot have shared the 
fixed initial accentuation of Goidelic. 


§ 41. In some words in Mn, W. the accent falls on the 
ultima. These are 

i. A few disyllables in which the first syllable is (1) ys- or (2) 
ym-; as (1) ysgrin ‘shrine, coffin’, § 23 ii, ystrfd ‘street’, 
ysgrech ‘ screech’, ystor ‘store’ ; (2) ymwél ‘do thou visit’, ymad 
‘do thou leave’. But most words with these initial syllables 
are accented regularly, as Ysgol ‘school’, Ysbryd ‘ spirit’, Jsgwyd 
‘to shake’, gmdaith ‘journey’, ymgudd D.G. 374 ‘hides’. In 
some cases we have both accentuations, see ymwel below; 
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occasionally with different meanings, as gmladd ‘to fight’, 
ymladd ‘to tire one’s self’; gmddwyn ‘to behave’, ymddibyn 
‘to bear ’. 


Y dydd a'r awr, ni’m dawr, dod; 
ymwel @ mi dan dmod.—G.1.H., TR. gt. 


‘Fix the day and hour, I care not [when]; visit me under [that] 
condition,’ 

Arthur 0% ddolur oedd wan, 

Ac 0 ymladd cad Gémlan.—L.G.C. 450. 


‘Arthur was weak from his wound, and from fighting the battle of 
Camlan.’ See also T.A., ©, ii 78. 


Y ferch wéddw ddifrychéuddeddf 
Wedi’r ymladd a’r drem léddf—D.E., P 112/840. 


‘The widowed woman of spotless life after the prostration and 
disconsolate aspect.’ 


ii. .The reduplicated pronouns my/t, tydt, ete. Rarely these are 
accented regularly ; see § 159 ii (2). 

iii. (1) Words in which the last syllable has a late contrac- 
tion, § 38, such as palra|té: for Ml. W. palraltoji ‘to prepare’, 
cy\tin for Ml. W. cy\tilun ‘united’, Gwr|théyrn for Gwr|thélyrn, 
Cymraeg for Cym|raleg, palrhad for palrhajad ‘continuance’. It is 
seen that in these words the accent in Ml. W. was regular, and 
kept its position after the ultima was merged in the penult. 

(2) In the word ysgolhdig, Ml. W. yscotheie ‘scholar’, the con- 
traction in the last syllable seems to have taken place early in 
the Ml. period, as Ned wed iscolheie nid vid eleic unben B.B. QI (10 
syll.; read sco/|heic, § 23 11), but it was necessarily subsequent to 
the fixing of the present accentuation ; in B.B, 81 the uncontracted 
form occurs, rh. with gu/edic. A similar form is pen-dig ‘ chief’. 
The word ffe/aig seems to have been accented regularly ; thus in 
R.P. 1221 we have ffeleic /fily, the latter being the Lat. filii. 


Tudur waed Tewdwr ydoedd, 
A phendaig cy/f Iewan oedd.—Gu.0O., @. 196. 


‘He was Tudor of the blood of Tudor, and chief of the stock of 


Teuan.’ 


iv. A few words recently borrowed from English; as apél, 
‘appeal’. 
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v. Disyllables in which A stands between two vowels are accented 
regularly; thus eyhyd as in Cyhyd a rhai og hdearn D.G. 386 
‘[spikes] as long as those of an iron harrow’; and hyd gyhyd c.c. 
312 ‘full length’; eyhoedd ‘public’, as in gyhoedd/géeat, R.P. 1283; 
gwéhewrdd D.G. 20 ‘forbids’. Contraction has taken place in some of 
these, thus cyhoedd > *céhoedd > coedd, D.G. 524; so gwahan > 
gwan, which gave rise to guahdn. This appears to be the reason for 
gwahdn, cyhgd, gwahérdd, etc. in recent W. 

§ 42. In Ml. and early Mn. W. final w after d, 8, , 2, 7, 8 
was consonantal, § 26 iv; thus meddw ‘drunk’, marw ‘dead’, 
delw ‘image’, were monosyllables, sounded almost like meddf, 
marf, delf. Hence when a syllable is added the w is non-sylla- 
bic for the purposes of accentuation ; thus méddwon ‘drunkards’ | 
mérwol ‘ mortal’, mérwnad ‘elegy ’, délwau ‘images’, drddelw ‘to 
represent, to claim’. The w is usually elided between two con- 
sonants, as médd-dod ‘ drunkenness’, for méddwdod. In B.n. 84 
we have uetudaud (=fedwdawd), but in Ml. W. generally such 
words were written without the w, as meddawt, R.P. 1217, 1245, 
1250, 1269, L.A. 147; gweddawt B.T. 31, R.P. 1261 ‘ widowhood’, 
The w inserted in these words in recent orthography is artificial, 
and is commonly misread as syllabic w, thus méd/d|w\dod, the 
accent being thrown on the ante-penult, a position which it 
never occupies in Welsh. The correct form médd-dod is still the 
form used in natural speech. When final, in polysyllables, the 
w is now dropped, and is not written in late W., so there is not 
even an apparent exception to the rule of accentuation ; thus 
érddelw * to claim’, sfberw ‘ proud’ are written drddel, syber. In 
gwarchadw ‘to guard’, yméralw ‘to attend (to)’, metathesis took 
place about the end of the Ml. period, giving gwarchawd, ymér- 
awl, which became gwdrchod, ymérol in Mn. W. 

In all standard cynghanedd the w in these words is purely non- 
syllabic : 4 

Da arselw kynnelw Kynbelw kéindawn.—R.v. 1229 (9 syll.) 

“A good representation of the exemplar of Cynddelw exquisitely 
gifted.” The accentuation of KynSelw corresponds to that of 
kéindawn. Cf. kyvarch /kyfenw, 1230. 

I Uorf a’m pair yn Uwyrfarw 

O hud gwir ac o hoed garw.—D.G. 208. 
‘Its [the harp’s] body makes me faint away from real enchantment 
and sore grief.’ 

E2 
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Dyn marw a allai f’drwain 
Weithian drwy eithin a drain.—D.I.D., ¢. 182. 
‘A dead man might lead me now through furze and thorns.’ 
Fenaid hoen geirw afonydd, 
Fy nghaniad dy farwnad fydd.—iL.G., F.n. 30. 
“My beloved of the hue of the foam of rivers, my song thy dirge 
shall be.” Cf. ¢ férwnad efo D.I.D., g. 184. 
Marwnad ym yw awr yn d’6l.—T.A., A 14894/35- 
‘It is a lament to me [to live] an hour after thee.’ 
Pwy ath eilw pe @th wayw onn'—T.A., A 14975/102. 
‘Who will challenge thee if with thy ashen spear ?’ 

The last example shows that eilw could still be a pure monosyllable 
at the end of the 15th cent., for the present disyllabic pronunciation 
mars the cynghanedd. Even stronger evidence is afforded by the 
accentuation déu-darw/dédi B.Ph.B., Stowe 959/98). Although final 
Ww was non-syllabic, yn or yr following it was generally reduced to ’” 
or ’r, being combined with the w to form wn or wr, § 26 iii. 

A’ch gwaed, rhyw ywch gadw'r héol—T.A., A 14965/46. 
‘With your blood it is natural to you to guard the road.’ 

Murnio da, marw'n y diwedd.—D.IL., F. 31. 
‘Stowing away wealth, [and] dying in the end.’ 

In a compound like marwnad the w was not difficult, for wn 
(rounded n) is common in Welsh, § 26 iii. But the colloquial pro- 
nunciation is now mawrnad, with metathesis of w. In 16th and 17th 
cent. Mss. we also find marnad and barnad. The combination is more 
difficult in such compounds as dérwgoed ‘ oak-trees’, mdérwddwr ‘ stag- 
nant water’, chwérw-der ‘bitterness’; and though the etymological 
spelling persisted in these, the pronunciation dér-goed, mdr-ddwr, 
chwér-der is doubtless old. 

Lle dirgel gerllaw dérwgoed.—D.G. 321. 
‘A secret place near oak-trees.’ Cf. dérwgist, T.A., G. 232. 
Tro fy chwer’der yn felysdra.—Wus. 657. 
‘Turn my bitterness into sweetness.’ 
Gyr chwérwder o garchdrdai; 
Newyn y lletdr a wna’n llat.—D.W. 112. 
‘(Charity] drives bitterness from prisons; it makes less the hunger of 
the thief.’ 


Note 1. The rule that such words as marw, delw are monosyllabic 
was handed down by the teachers of cynghanedd, but the bards of the 
19th cent. hardly knew what to make of it. Thus R.G.D. 97 uses 
marw and delw, and E.F, 185 uses enw and garw as monosyllables, 
while at the same time rhyming them. They no more rhyme as 
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monosyllables than if they were marf, delf, or enf, garf. In standard 
cynghanedd, marw rhymes with garw, tarw only, and delw with elw, 
gwelw only ; see below. The disyllabic pronunciation may be traced as 
far back as the 15th cent. In a couplet attributed to D.G. (see p.c. 
322) bw rhymes with galw, a rhyme condemned by S.V. because 
galw is a monosyllable whose vowel is a, P.1L. xcii. 

Some old rhymes are syberw/hirerw/derw/chwerw, B.B. 69; agerw/ 
chwerw/syberw/gochwerw, B.A. 19; helw/delw, ib.; dyveinw/dyleinw, 
B.T. 21; divanw/llanw, M.A. i 475; ymoralw/salw, do. 466; cadw/ 
achadw/bradw, I.G. 422; enw/senw, do. 407; geirw/teirw, D.G. 500; 
syberw/ferw, E.P. 203. 

Notz 2. In hwnnw, acw (earlier raccw) the w was vocalic; also 
probably in other forms in which it is a reduction of -y, see § 78 i (2). 


§ 48. i. No Welsh word or word fully naturalized in Welsh 
is accented on the ante-penult. Such forms as Séesoneg, Séesones 
are misspellings of Sdesneg, Sdesnes. 

A’r gyfreith honno a droes Alwryt vrenhin o Gymraec yn Saesnec 
R.B.B. 79 ‘And that law did king Alfred turn from Welsh into 
English.’ See ib. 64, 95, 96, etc. 

The following words for different reasons are now sometimes wrongly 
accented: cathélig, oméga,® penigamp ‘masterly’, periglor ‘parson’, 
Uadmérydd ‘ interpreter’, ysgelérder ‘ atrocity’, oléwydd ‘olives’. 


A thdlw’r fin gatholig.—S.C. 
‘And to pay the catholic fine. Cf. c.c. 25; IG. 491; L.M., .1. 196. 
Cyngor periglor églwys.—M.R., F. 12. 
‘The counsel of a church parson’. 
Pentig y glod, penigamp— 
Pennod 2 chompod wi champ.—M.B. (m. D.G.), 4 14967/183. 


‘Master of the [song of] praise, supreme—the height of its compass 
and achievement.’ 


Alpha ac Oméga mdéwr.—A.R, (1818), E.G. p. xiii. 
‘Great Alpha and Omega.’ Cf. m.m. 2. See Wms. 259, 426, 869. 


ii, A few words recently borrowed from English are accented on 
the ante-penult, as mélodz, philisophi; but derivative forms of even 
these are accented regularly, e.g. melédaidd, philosiphydd. 


® This word has been naturalized in Welsh as in other languages, and the natural 
Welsh pronunciation is probably nearer the original than the dmega now some- 
times heard from the pulpit in imitation of the English fashion. The adjective is 
not an enclitic in ®@ péya. The natural accentuation, as used by the hymn-writers, 
is unconsciously adopted by those like A. Roberts who are not affected by a little 
learning. 
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§ 44. i. In a regularly accented word of three syllables the 
first syllable is the least stressed; thus in can|d|dau the stress 
on can is lighter than that on dau, both being unaccented as 
compared with ia. Hence the vowel of the first syllable is 
liable to drop when the resulting combination of consonants 
is easy to pronounce initially; as in Mn. W. pladur ‘scythe’, 
for Ml. W. paladur, o.m. 95 (paladurwyr WM. 425, 426); Mn. W. 
gwrando ‘to listen’, for Ml. W. gwarandaw, RM. 16, C.M. 29; 
Mn. W. Clynnog for Ml. W. Kelynnawe, a. 124. 


Some shortened forms are found, though rarely, in Ml. prose and 
verse: gwrandaw, C.M. 27 ; kweirywyt for kyweirywyt ‘was equipped’, 
R.P. 1276 (the y was written, aud then deleted as the metre requires) ; 
pinywn R.P. 1225 from E. opinion; grennyd do. 1055 for garennyd. 

For dywedud ‘to say’ we generally have dwedud in Early Mn. 
poetry (written doedyd in the r6thcent.); so twysog, E.U. § 32,B.cw. 71, 
for tywysog ‘ prince’ ; cledion 0.0. 334, 390, pl. of caled ‘hard’; clonnau 
for calonnaw ‘hearts’, in Z'yrd, Ysbryd Glan, i’n clonnau ni, R.V. 


ii. In words of four or more syllables, when pronounced de- 
liberately, the first syllable has a secondary accent, as bén|dilgé|dig 
‘blessed ’, pl. Lén|di|ge|dég|zon. This also applies to trisyllables with 
the accent on the ultima, as cy /|iaw|nhad ‘justification’. The least 
stressed syllable is the second ; and this is often elided, in which 
case the secondary accent disappears ; as in Mn. W. gorchfygu for 
gorchyf9gu G.a. 15,and in Mn. W. verse tragiwyddol for tra\gy|y|ddol 
‘eternal’, parté: for pdlra|téi ‘to prepare’, dlythréunau for 
llythyrénnaw ‘letters’, perthndsau ‘ relations’ for pérthyndsau, etc. 


Gwaeddwn, feirdd, yn dragwyddol ; 
Gwae ni nud gwiw yn t 6l.—Gu.0., A 14967/120. 


‘ Bards, let us cry for ever; woe to us that it is useless [to live] after 
him.’ See q. 160, 255. 


Yn ddyfal beunydd i bartéi.—Wms. 259. 
‘ Assiduously every day to prepare.’ 


iii. When a vowel is elided, as in i, ii, or v, the same vowel 
disappears in the derivatives of the word; thus pladurwyr 
‘mowers’; twysoges B.CW. 11 ‘princess’, from twysog, for tywysog ; 
traguyddolteb ‘ eternity ’, ymbartdi ‘to prepare one’s self’, ’wyllys- 
gar ‘willing’ (ewyllys, ’wydlys ¢ will’). 
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Wedi ’mrawd yma’r ydwyf ; 

Ato, Dduw, ymbartoi ’dd wyf—L.Mor. (m. LF.). 
‘After my brother I tarry here; to him, Oh God, I am preparing 
[to go].’ (The metre proves the elision, but not its position.) 

In tragwyddoldeb the lost syllable is the second, so that there is no 
departure from the general principle laid down in ii; but in pladwr- 
wyr the first is lost because the word is formed from the reduced 
pladur. If paladurwyr had been reduced directly it would have given 
*paldurwyr ; similarly twysoges, etc. 

iv. Occasionally in Mn. W. haplology takes place, that is, a 
vonsonant, if repeated in the following syllable, is lost with the 
unaccented vowel ; as erledigaeth for erlidedigaeth ‘ persecution’, 
erediniol for credadumiol, § 132 (8), ‘believing’. (Cf. Eng. singly 
for stngle-ly, Bister for Bicester, Lat. stipendium for stipipen- 
dium, etc.) 

v. An unaccented initial vowel sometimes disappears, as in 
Late Ml. W. pinywn B.P. 1225 ‘opinion’, borrowed from Eng. ; 
*wyllys for ewyllys in verse; and in Late Mn. W. machlud ‘to 
set’ (of the sun) for Ml. and Early Mn. W. ym-achludd, D.G. 121, 
§ 111 vii (3). Asa rule, however, this elision only takes place 


after a vowel: 

Tebig yw’r galennig lan 

I ’dafedd o wlad Ifan—l.D., TR. 142. 
‘The fair new year’s gift is like threads from the land of [Prester] 
John.’ Another reading is J edafedd gwlad [fan, I.D, 22. 


Ac ef gyda’t ogyfoed 
Yw gtr y wraig oreu ’rioed.—L.G.C, 318. 


‘And he with his mate is the husband of the best wife [that] ever 
[was ].’ 

In the dialects it is very common: morol ‘attend (to)’ for ymorol, 
molchi for ymolchi ‘to wash’, deryn for aderyn ‘bird’, menyn for 
ymenyn ‘butter’, menny for ymennyd ‘brain’, etc. 

vi. In a few disyllables the vowel of the final unaccented 
syllable is sometimes elided ; thus did ‘ but’ appears generally 
as ond in Mn. W. Other examples met with in Mn. (rarely in 
Late M1.) verse are mynd for myned ‘to go’, tyrd for tyred 
‘come!’ gweld for gwéled ‘to see’, llond for liénaid ‘full (capa- 
city)’, cans for cdnys ‘ because’, namn for ndmyn ‘ but’, all except 
the last two in common use in the dialects. Similarly é gs be- 


comes ers, § 214 vil. 
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Aner wyf fi'n cyweirio i fedd, 

Ond aros mynd 7 orwedd.—D.G. 295. 
‘I am an anchorite making ready his grave, only waiting to go to 
rest.” 

Cans ar ddiwedd pob gweddi, 

Cof cywir, yr henwir hi.—D.G. 235. 
‘For at the end of every prayer, unforgotten she is named.’ 

Maseu, kanys ti yw’r medic.—R.P. 1298 (7 syll.). 
‘Forgive, for Thou art the Healer.’ The length of the line shows that 
kanys is to be read kans. It occurs written cans in w.M. 487. 

Ni edrychodd Duw’r achwyn ; 

Ni mynnodd aur, namn i ddwyn.—G.Gl., m 148/256. 

God did not regard the lamentation; He desired not [to have | gold, 
but to take him away.’ See also I.G. 380. 
See examples of tyrd, dyrd in § 193 viii (2). 


vii. The vowel of a proclitic is often elided 

(1) After a final vowel, 7 is elided in the article gr, § 114; the 
pronouns yz ‘ our ’, ych ‘ your’ (now written ein, eich), § 160 ii (1) ; 
the oblique relative g or yr, § 82 ii (1), § 162 ii (2); the pre- 
position gv, § 210 iv. 

(2) Before an initial vowel, # is elided in fy ‘my’, dy ‘thy’, 
§ 160 i (1). 

(3) The relative a tends to disappear even between consonants, 
§ 1621. 

(4) The vowel of pa or py ‘ what ?’ sometimes disappears even 
before a consonant, as in p’le ‘ where ?’ § 168 ii (2). 

(5) After pa, ryw tends to become 7y and 7’, § 163 ii (6). 


§ 45. i. (1) Compound nouns and adjectives are accented 
regularly ; thus gwtn-l/ian ‘vineyard’, cadéir-fardd ‘chaired 
bard’, gwag-law or liéw-wag ‘ empty-handed’, 

Gwawd-lais mwyalch ar géed-lwyn, 

Ac é08 ar lios lwyn.—D.G. 503. 
ar pppoe voice of a thrush in a grove, and a nightingale in many 
a bush. 

Yn i dydd ni adai wan 

Acw ’n llaw-wag, Gwenllian. —L.G.C. 232. 


‘In her day she, Gwenllian, left not the weak empty-handed there.’ 


(2) Even a compound of an adjective and a proper name may 
be so accented ; as 
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Dégrau am urddedig-Rys 
Yw’r mor hallt, os gwir marw Rhys.—G.Gl., m 146/171. 


‘The salt sea is tears for noble Rhys, if it is true that Rhys is dead.’ 


See Uchél-Grist, D.G. 259. The name Bendigéid-fran ‘Bran 
the Blessed ’, was so accented, and the f was lost, § 110 iii (3), giving 
Bendigéidran (corrupted into Benegridran in Emerson’s English 
Traits, xi). 

Bondo gwydr Bendigéidran.—T.A., a 14976/166; c. ii 83. 
‘The glass eaves of Bendigeidran.’ 


(3) When the first element has one of the mutable sounds ai, au, w, 
y it is mutated in the compound, becoming ¢é7, eu, y, y respectively, 
because it is no longer ultimate when the compound is treated as a 
single word ; thus gwéith-dy ‘workshop’ (gwaith ‘work’), héul-des 
‘heat of the sun’ (hawl ‘sun’), dryg-waith ‘evil deed’ (drwg ‘ evil’), 
melyn-wallt ‘yellow hair’ (melyn ‘yellow’). In old compounds aw 
also is mutated, as in lléfrudd, § 110 iii (1). 


es A compound accented as above may be called a strict 
compound. 

ii. (1) But the two elements of a compound may be sepa- 
rately accented; thus cdel gréfydd ‘false religion’, gdu bréffwyd 
‘false prophet’, 4én wr ‘ old man’ (sometimes accented regularly, 
hénwr, B.cw. 64). 


(2) The difference between a secondary accent and a separate 
accent should be noted. A secondary accent is always subordinate 
to the principal accent; but when the first element of a compound 
has a separate accent it is independent of the accent of the second 
element and may even be stronger if the emphasis requires it. Again, 
the first element when separately accented has the unmutated az, au, 
w, or y in its final syllable; thus in cyd-nabyddiaeth ‘acquaintance ’ 
there may be a secondary accent on cyd (short y), but in cyd gynill- 
iad there is an independent accent on ci#d (long y). In fact, when 
there is a separate accent, the first element is treated as an indepen- 
dent word for all purposes of pronunciation (accentuation, vowel 
quantity, and vowel mutation). 


ga A compound accented as above may be called a loose 
compound. 


(3) Sometimes the elements of a loose compound are now hyphened, 
thus coel-grefydd; but as any positive adjective put before a noun 
forms with it a loose compound, in the vast majority of such com- 
pounds the elements are written as separate words. See § 155 iii. 


iii. An adjective or noun compounded with a verb or verbal 
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noun forms a loose compound, as cfnffon léuni ‘to wag the tail’, 
pr¢sur rédant ‘they swiftly run’, 

Fel y niwl o afael nant 

Y dison ymadawsant.—R.G.D. 149. 
‘Like the mist from the grasp of the valley have they silently passed 
away.’ 

iv. (1) Prefixes form strict compounds with nouns, adjectives, 
and verbs; as dthrist ‘very sad’ (trist ‘sad’), dm-gylch ‘ circum- 
ference ’, cyu-nal ‘to hold’, ete., ete. 

(2) But compounds with the prefixes an-, di-, cyd-, go-, gor-, 
gwrth-, rhy-, tra- may be either strict or loose; as du-awdd or 
dn héwdd ‘ difficult’, § 148 i (6); du-aml/gnys &. 103, dn éml, 
§ 164i (1); dé-wair, dé wdir ‘chaste’; ri¥-wyr ‘high time’ and 
rhy hibyr ‘too late’; tré-mawr Gr.O. 51, trd mdwr ‘very great’ ; 
tré-docth do. 52, tra doeth * very wise’. 

Di-dad, amddifad ydwyf, 
A di frdwd wedi farw wyf—L.Mor. (m. LF.). 
‘ Fatherless, destitute, am I, and without a brother after his death.’ 
Y mae’r ddwyais mor ddiwair.—D.G. 148. 
‘The bosom is so chaste.’ 
Fwyn a di waéir—f’enaid yw.—D.G. 321. 
‘Gentle and chaste—she is my soul.’ Cf. D.G. 306. 
Tra da im y try déw-air—LF., 0 18/11. 
‘Very good for me will two words turn out.’ 

In late Mn. W. new compounds are freely formed with these 
elements separately accented; thus tra, go and rhy are placed before 
any adjectives, and treated as separate words; § 220 viii (1). 

When both elements are accented, the second has generally the 
stronger accent, unless the prefix is emphatic; in gor-diawch ‘above’, 


gor-vs ‘below’, the first element has lost its accent, though these are 
also found as strict compounds, thus géruwch, O.G., a. 257, Gr.O. 34. 


§ 46. i. Expressions consisting of two words in syntactical 
relation, such as a noun and a qualifying adjective or a noun 
and a dependent genitive, are in some cases accented as single 
words. ¢s These may be called improper compounds. Mu- 
table vowels are mutated (y >y, etc.) as in single words. 


They differ from proper compounds in two respects: (1) the initial 
of the second element is not softened except where the ordinary rules 
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of mutation require it; (2) the words are arranged in the usual 
syntactic order, the subordinate word coming last, except in the case 
of numerals, ii (5) below. 

Cf. in Latin the improper compounds pater-familias, juris-dictio, in 
which the first element is an intact word, by the side of the proper 
compounds patri-cida juri-dicus in which the first element contains 
the stem only. 


i. Improper compounds accented on the penult consist of— 


(1) Some nouns qualified by da, as gebr-da ‘ goodman ’, gwréig-dda 

‘ goodwife ’, hin-dda ‘fair weather’, géir-da ‘good report’. Names of 
relatives with maeth, as téd-maeth ‘foster father’, mdémaeth (for mém- 
Jaeth, § 110 iii (1)) ‘ foster mother’, mdb-maeth, brdwd-maeth, chwéer- 
faeth. A few other combinations, such as héul-wen ‘bright sun’® 
(haul fem., § 142 ili), céel-certh ‘bonfire’ (lit. ‘certain sign’). Sce 
also (3) below. 

A bryno tir 4 braint da 

Yn t Grdal 4’n Wr-da.—L.G.C. 249. 


‘He who buys land with good title in his neighbourhood will become 
a goodman.’ 

(2) Nouns with dependent genitives: tréftad ‘heritage’, dydd- 
brawd or dydd-barn (also dydd brdwd, dydd barn) ‘judgement day ’, 
pén-tref ‘village’, pén-cerdd ‘chief of song’, pén-tan ‘hob’. See also 
(3) and (4) below. 

(3) Nouns with adjectives or genitives forming names of places; 
as T'ré-for or Tré-fawr, Bryn-gwyn, Mynydd-mawr, Abér-maw, Min- 
frordd, Pén-tir, Pén-mon, Pén-mon Mawr.» 

Even when the article comes before the genitive, the whole name is 
sometimes thus treated, the accent falling upon the article; as Pen-y- 
berth near Pwllheli, Zal-y-bryn in Llannefydd, Clust-y-blaid near 
Cerrig y Drudion, Moel-y-ci (pron. Moy|lyc|i), a hill near Bangor, 
Llan-é-cil near y Bala, Pen-é-goes near Machynlleth, Pen-é-berth near 
Aberystwyth (e¢ for y, § 16 iv (2)). Cf. (7) below. 

Mi afi ganu 1’m oes 
TI bendig o Ben-é-goes.—L.G.C. 429. 
‘I will go to sing while I live to a chieftain of Penégoes.’ 


(4) The word duw (or dyw) followed by the name of the day in the 
is e fi 
genitive ; as Diéiw-sul as well as Déiw Sul or Dydd Sul ‘Sunday’; so 
Diiw-llun ‘ Monday ’, Diiw-mawrth ‘ Tuesday’, and Dif-tau for Déw 

Jéu ‘Thursday’. Similarly dé(w)-gwyl ‘the day of the feast (of)’. 

* It is often supposed that hewlwen is a proper compound of haul and gwén, 
meaning the ‘smile of the sun’; but erroneously, for heulwen is the ‘sun’ itself, 
not ‘ sunshine’, 

> The common spelling Penmaenmawwr appears to be due to popular etymology. 
Camden, 4th ed., 1594, p. 18, has Pen-mon maur, and the word is now pronounced 
Pén-mon-mdwr. 
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Echrys-haint, och, wir Iesu / 
Ddyfod t [al Ddif-iau du.—T.A., @. 235. 


‘A dreadful plague, Oh true Jesus! that black Thursday should have 
visited Yale.’ See § 214 vii, ex. 2. 


Both accentuations are exemplified in— 
Bim i’r gog swyddog Dauw Sil; 
Wy ddi-swydd, a hyn Dauw-sul.—T.A., A 14976/108. 
‘I was an officer of the cuckoo on Sunday ; I am without office, and 
this on Sunday.” (Gwas y gog ‘the cuckoo’s servant’ is the hedge- 
sparrow.) 


(5) A numeral and its noun, as déw-bwys ‘2 lbs.’, dwy-bunt ‘ £2’, 
cdn-punt ‘£100’, etc. Cf. E. twopence, etc. Though the order is the 
same here as in proper compounds, and the mutation is no criterion, it 
is certain that most of these are improper compounds, In the case of 
un, proper and improper compounds can be distinguished: eén-ben 
‘monarch’ is a proper compound, the second element having the soft 
initial, but dn-peth is precisely the combination wn péth ‘one thing’ 
under a single accent. 

(6) The demonstrative adjective after nouns of time, See § 164 iil, 

(7) Very rarely the article with its noun, as in H-fenéchtyd for 
y Fenéchtyd ‘the monastery’, in which the article, taken as part of 
the word, acquired a secondary accent. 


iii. Improper compounds accented on the ultima consist of— 


(1) A few combinations of two monosyllabic nouns, of which the 
second is a dependent genitive and the first has lost its accent; as 
pen-rhdith ‘ autocrat’, pen-llad ‘summum bonum’, pry-nhdwn for pryt 
nawn. 

Yr cog, rhywiog ben-rhaith, 
At Wén dos eto tin-waith.— D.G. 148. 
‘Thou salmon, gentle master, go to Gwen once more.’ 


A’m cérydd mawr t’m cériad, 
Ac na’th gawn yn lléwn ben-lad.—D.G. 513. 


‘And my great punishment for my love, and that I might not have 
thee as my whole delight.’ 


(2) A number of place-names of similar formation, as Pen-tyrch. 


Norse.—(1) From this and the preceding section it is seen that 
accentuation does not always accord with the formation of words. 
A loose compound is etymologically a compound, but its elements are 
accented as separate words, An improper compound is etymologically 
a combination of separate words accented as one word. The accentua- 
tion of improper compounds is to be accounted for thus: in O. W. 
we may assume that gwr da, Aber Maw, Pen y berth were originally 
accented as they would be if they were formed now, with the main 
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stress in each case on the last word. When each combination came 
to be regarded as a unit, the main stress became the only accent ; thus, 
*gur-da, *Aber-mdw, *Pen-y-bérth. This was at that time the 
accentuation of ordinary words, such as *pechadir, § 40 iii. When the 
accent shifted, and *pechadur became pechddur, *gwr-da became gur- 
da, *Aber-méw became Abér-maw and *Pen-y-bérth became Pen-y- 
berth. In most cases of a combination like the last, each noun retained 
its individuality, and the original accentuation remained; hence 
Pén-y-bérth, which is a common place-name, is usually so accented, and 
the accentuation Pen-y-berth is exceptional. In such a phrase as pryt 
ndéwn ‘time of noon’, each noun retained its meaning to the Ml. W. 
period ; then, when the combination came to be regarded as a unit, 
the first element became unstressed, resulting in pryt-ndwn, whence 
pry-nhdwn, § 111 v (5). 

(2) Improper compounds having thus become nnits could be treated 
as units for all purposes ; thus some of them have derivatives, such as 
gwr-da-aeth, ‘nobility ’, tref-tdéd-aeth ‘heritage’, di-dref-tdd-wu s.a. 306 
‘to disinherit’, prynhdwn-ol ‘ evening’ adj. 

(3) On the other hand, in some proper compounds each element was 
doubtless felt to preserve its significance; and the persistence of this 
feeling into the M1. period resulted in loose compounds. 


§ 47. i. In compound prepositions the elements may be 
accented separately, as dddi dr. But the second element has 
usually the stronger accent; and in some cases the first element 
becomes unaccented, as in Ml. W. y gdun, which became gan 
‘by’ in Late Ml. and Mn. W. by the loss of the unaccented 
syllable. 

On the analogy of y gdnn, y wrth, etc., derivative and other old 
prepositional and adverbial formations retained the O. W. accentuation, 
as oddn, yrwng, yrhdwg. 

The separate accent often persists in Mn. W., as in éddi wrth (M1. 
W. y wrth), and in adverbial phrases like éddi yno (in the dialects 
ddd yno as in Ml. W.). In the latter the first element may become 
predominant, thus ddd yno ‘from there’ in the spoken language (often 
contracted to dno and even dno). 


ii. In prepositional and adverbial expressions formed of a 
preposition and a noun (whether written separately or not), the 
last element only is accented; thus wwch-bén ‘above’, dra-chéfn 
‘again’, ger-brén ‘before’, uweh-léw ‘above’, ymiien ‘forward’, 
ynghia ‘together’, 7 gyd ‘together’, erjded ‘ever’. 


These expressions thus form improper compounds accented on the 
ultima. The adverb achlan (achldn) ‘ wholly’ is similarly accented. 
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Héais fal orohian 
I chlod yng Ngwynedd achlan.—D.G. 235. 
‘I have sown her praises like a paean through the whole of Gwynedd.’ 

iii, Many adverbial expressions of three syllables, consisting 
of a monosyllabic noun repeated after a preposition, form im- 
proper compounds accented on the penult; as o/-gn-ol ‘ track in 
track’, i.e. ‘in succession’,* den-drd-phen ‘head over head’, 
law-gn-liaw ‘hand in hand’, etc. The first noun may have a 
secondary or separate accent, as Udith drd-phlith ‘helter-skelter ’. 
The first noun being in an adverbial case has a soft initial. 

A dau frawd teuaf ar 61 

Eli énwog o1-yn-ol.—G.Gl., c. i 201. 
‘And two younger brothers in succession after the famous Eli.’ 

Oes hwy no thri, Siin, y’th roer, 

Law-yn-llaw @’th lawén-lloer.—T.A., A 14866/740. 
‘For a life longer than three, Sidn, mayst thou be spared, hand in 
hand with thy bright moon.’ See also E.P. 240. 

Acel-yn-ael 47% elynion.—D.N., c. i 160. 
‘Brow to brow with his enemies.’ 

Dal-yn-nal rhwng dwy lénnerch.—D.N., M 136/147. 
‘Face to face between two glades’; ynnal for yn-nhal, § 48 ii. 

Daw o déidiau dad-i-dad,> 

Gollwyn hen,—nid gwell un had.—W.IL. 
‘He comes from forebears, father to father, like an ancient hazel-grove 
—-there is no better seed.’ 

Arglwyddi lin 6-lin ynt.c—L.G.C. 460. 
‘They are lords from line to line.’ 

See wers dragwers .A. 164 ‘reciprocally’, gylch ogylch do. 166 
‘round about’, ddwrn trd-dwrn, law drd-llaw, L.G.C. 18. In many 
cases the first noun also is preceded by a preposition, as 

Marchog 0 lin 6-lin oedd.—L.Mor., 1.ss. 292. 
‘He was a knight from line to line.’ 

See o lwyn t-lwyn D.G. 141 0 law ¢-law do. 145. Cf. Late Mn. W. 

é-gam 6-gam ‘ zig-zag’, 


* The last ol of olynol was mistaken about the middle of the last century for 
the adjectival termination -ol (= -awl), and from the supposed stem olyn an 
abstract noun olyniae/h was formed to render ‘ succession’ in ‘ apostolical succes- 
sion’! 

> In all the above examples the cynghanedd is either Ta or C2, which implies 
the accentuation indicated. See ZfCP. iv. 124, 137. 

© The cynghanedd is Sq, which implies the accentuation marked. 
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The ordinary accentuation is also met with in the bards: 
O lWyn i lWyn, ail Enid.—D.G. 84. 
‘From bush to bush, [maiden] second to Enid.’ 


iv. When pa or pg is followed by a preposition governing it, 
the latter only is accented: pa-hdm (for pa am, § 112 i (2)) 
‘what for? why?’ often contracted into pam by the loss of the 
unaccented syllable, § 44 vii. So were doubtless accented the 
Ml. W. pahdr a. i 108, 134, pa hdr do. 118 (for pa ar) ‘what 
on?’ pa rdc B.B. 50, pyrdc R.M. 126 ‘what for?’ 


§ 48. i. When the syllable bearing the principal accent 
begins with a vowel, a nasal, or r, it is aspirated under certain 
conditions, § 112 1(4); thus ce|zhéd\loedd ‘ nations’, from cened/ ; 
bo\nhé|ddig (vonhedic R.P. 1331) from bonedd ‘gentry’, § 104 
iv (1); cy|zhdliwyd, from cynnal ‘to support’ from cyn+dal 
(¢ normally becomes , not xh, § 106 ii); di\ddnglol from di-ane 
‘to escape’; a phlannhédeu R.P. 1303 ‘and planets’, usually 
planedau ; kenhadeu w.m. 184, oftener in Ml. W. hennadeu do. 42 
‘ messengers’. 

A’ aur ai fedd y gtyr fo, 

Fonhéddig,® fy nyhiddo.—L.G.C. 188. 
‘With his gold and mead doth he use, as a gentleman, to comfort 
me.’ 

ii. On the other hand, an h required by the derivation is 
regularly dropped after the accent; as cynnes ‘warm’, for 
cfn-nhes from cyn + tes (¢ gives nh, § 106 iii (1)) ; drémin ‘king’, 
for brén|nhin from brelen|nhin from *breentin, Cornish brentyn ; 
tdn\nau ‘strings’, for ¢déu|nheu from O. W. tantou M.c.; éang 
‘wide’, for éh-ang from *eks-ang-; dnawdd 1A. 109 for dn-hawdd 
‘difficult’; drawl ‘bright’, for ér-haul, which appears as arheul 
in R.P, 1168. The h is, however, retained between vowels in 
a few words, as éhud ‘foolish’, déhau and déau ‘right (hand), 
south’; and in nrh, nhr,> nghr, and Irh, as darhaith ‘spoil’, 
dnhrefn ‘ disorder ’, dnghred ‘infidelity’, drhain ‘to trace’. 

The h is also dropped after a secondary accent, as in 

® L. G. C.’s editors print voneddig in spite of the answering h in nyhuddo. 


> rh and nkr have the same sound but differ in origin: nrh = n+rh; nhr is 
from n+tr. They are often confused in writing. 
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bréninidethaw ‘kingdoms’. So we have cénedldethau ‘genera- 
tions’, Loneddigaidd ‘ gentlemanly’ (vonedigeid R.G. 1129). 

iii. Note therefore the shifting of the h in such a word as 
dihéreb ‘proverb’, Ml. W. dihaereb R.P. 1326, pl. diarhébion, 
Ml. W. diaerhelyon 8.8. 974, 975, 1083. The word has etymo- 
logically two h's: di-haer-heb, but only that is preserved which 
precedes the principal accent. 

iv. The above rules may be briefly stated thus: an intrusive h 
sometimes appears before the accent, and an organic h regularly dis- 
appears after the accent. It is obvious that the rule cannot be older 
than the present system of accentuation ; it is indeed the direct result 
of that system, and is probably not much later in origin. The first 
change was the weakening and subsequent loss of h after the accent, 
giving such pairs as brenin, brenhinoedd ; angen, anghenus (< *nken-, 
Ir. écen) ; cymar, eymharu (< Lat. compar-): here h vanishes in the 
first word of each pair. Later, on the analogy of these, other pairs 
were formed, such as bonedd, bonheddig ; cenedl, cenhedloedd ; where 
an intrusive h appears in the second word of each pair. 

In O. W., when the accent fell on the ultima, it was easy to say 
bre\en|nhin; but when the accent settled on the penult, it required an 
effort to sound the aspirate after the breath had been expended on 
the stressed syllable. Hence we find, at the very beginning of the 
Ml. period, breenhined and breenin L.L. 120. But the traditional 
spelling, with h, persisted, and is general in B.B, as minhew 12; 
synhuir (= synnhwyr) 17; aghen agheu 23; breenhin 62; though we 
also find a few exceptions, as kagell 35. In R.M. it still survives in 
many words, as brenhin 2; agheu 5 (but angew ib.); mwyhaf 11; 
minheu 12; but more usually vwyaf 13; minneu 3; gennyf 8; synn- 
wyr 13; amarch 36; llinat (for lin-had) ‘linseed’ 121. In the rp. 
we find dnaw$ 1227, 1264, 1270, 1299; dneirdd, dnoew 1226 ; diagyr 
(for di-hagr) 1289; Udwir (for llaw-hir ‘long-handed’) 1207, 1226; 
léwir 1214, with h inserted above the line—an etymological correction ; 
dwrhonn 1271, with h deleted by the underdot—a phonetic correction. 

Intrusive h makes its first appearance later, and is rarer in Ml. W. 
than lost h. In a.1., ms. a., we find boneSye ii 6, 14, but in this ms. 
m may be for nh; in later mss. bonhedyc i 176-8, Ms. E.; bonhedic in 
Ml. W. generally. In other cases it is less usual; thus hennadew is 
the form in R.M., though the older w.m. has sometimes kenhadew 184, 
249 ; kenedloed B.B.B. 259, IL.A. 169, so generally. 

The orthography of the 1620 Bible generally observes the phonetic 
rule; thus brenin, brenhinoedd Ps. ii 6, 23; cenedl, cenhedloedd do. 
XXxili 12, li 1; angew, anghefol do. vi 5, vii 13; aros, arhosodd Jos. 
x 12,13; bonheddig, boneddigion Es. ii 9, 1 Cor. i 26; ammarch, 
ammhercht Act. v 41, Rhuf.i 24; etc. There are some irregularities 
and inconsistencies; e.g. diharebion Diar., title, i 1, and anghall 
Diar. i 4 beside the phonetic angall do. viii 5. The Bible spelling was 
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generally followed, and the use of h medially was fairly settled on 
phonetic lines, when Pughe introduced confusion by discarding it 
wherever his mad etymology failed to account for it. His wildest 
Innovations, such as glandu, pardu for glanhdu, parhdu, were rejected 
by universal consent; but his principle was adopted by the “new 
school ” including T. Charles, Tegid and G. Mechain, who disregard the 
accent, and insert or omit h in all forms of the same vocable according 
to their idea of its etymology.® Silvan Evans (Llythyraeth, 68) writes 
as if the cogency of this principle were self-evident, and imagines that 
to point out the old school’s spelling of cyngor without, and cynghorion 
with, an h, is to demonstrate its absurdity. In his dictionary he 
writes brenines, boneddig, etc., misquoting all modern examples to suit 
his spelling; under ammeuthun (his misspelling of amheuthun) he 
suppresses A in every quotation. 

In spite of the determined efforts of the “ new school ” in the thirties, 
present-day editions of the Bible follow the 1620 edn. with the excep- 
tion of a few insertions of etymological 4, as in brenin, ammarch, 
which appear as brenhin, ammharch. 


Quantity. 


§ 49. In Mn. W. all vowels in unaccented syllables are 
short. 

Unaccented syllables here include those bearing a secondary accent, 
in which the vowel is also short, as in cénedldethau, though before a 
vowel it may be long in deliberate pronunciation, as in déalltwriaeth. 

In Late Ml. W. the same rule probably held good, but not 
necessarily earlier. In O. W. it was clearly possible to distin- 
guish in the unaccented penult the quantities preserved later 
when the syllable became accented, § 56 iv. 

§ 50. Vowels in accented syllables in Mn. W. are either 
(1) long, as the @ in cdém ‘song’; (2) medium as the a in 
canu; or (3) short, as the a in cann ‘white’, cannu ‘to 
whiten ’. 

In monosyllables a long vowel (except 7 or u) is generally 
circumflexed before n, r or 1, § 51 iv, and in any other case 
where it is desired to mark the quantity. Short vowels are 
marked by ‘ which is sometimes used instead of doubling the 
consonant, as in D.D. s.v. cém = gan ‘ with’, and before / which 

® G. Mechain (iii. 224) writing to Tegid, assents to brenin, breninoedd ‘‘ though 
from habit I always read brenhinoedd with an aspirate; but the root does not 
warrant such reading.” His pronunciation was correct ; and it just happens that 
the “ root” does warrant it; see § 108 ii (1). 
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cannot be doubled in writing; da/ B.cw. 91, hel do. 95, calon 
Hyff. Gynnwys (1749) pp. 3, 20, 319 bis. 

ce In this grammar the circumflex has been retained in most 
cases where it is, or might be, used in ordinary writing. But 
where the position of the accent has to be indicated, ~ is used ; 
where there is no need to point out the accent, and the word is 
not usually circumflexed,~ is used. As every long vowel must 
be accented in Mn. W., it will be understood that ~~ and * in 
Mn. W. words mean the same thing. In Brit. and earlier a vowel 
marked ~ is not necessarily accented. As ‘ is required to denote 
a secondary accent it would be confusing to use it to mark 
a short accented vowel; hence “ is used here for the latter 
purpose, where necessary. The accent mark ’ denotes accent 
without reference to quantity. A medium vowel can only be 
indicated by showing the syllabic division; thus cd|nu. 


Notr. The medium vowel, or short vowel with open stress, which 
occurs in the penult, is not heard in English where a penultimate 
accented vowel, if not short as in fathom, is long as in father. Silvan 
Evans calls the medium vowel “long”, and J.D.R. often circumflexes 
it. But the a of cd\nw is not long, except in comparison with the a of 
cdn|nu; beside the a of cdn it is short. It is a short vowel slightly 
prolonged past the point of fullest stress, so as to complete the syllable, 
and the following consonant is taken over to the ultima. 


§ 51. i. If a vowel in a monosyllable is simple its quantity 
is determined by the final consonant or consonants, the main 
principle being that it is long before one consonant, short before 
two, or before a consonant originally double ; see § 56 ii. 

ii. The vowel is short before two or more consonants, or 
before p, t, c, m, ng; as cdnt ‘hundred’, to7f ‘crowd’, porth 
‘portal’, dardd ‘bard’, at ‘to’, dae ‘slack’, céim ‘crooked’, dling 
‘ship’. 

Nearly all monosyllables ending in p, ¢ or ¢ are borrowed; some 
from Irish, as drat ‘apron’, most from E. as Adip, top, hét, pot, ende, 
which simply preserve the original quantity. . tenuis after a long 
vowel becomes a media, as W. clég < EK. cloak, W. grid a. 157 < E. 


groat, re-borrowed as grét; so the late borrowings cét, grdt (but in 
S. W. cot). 


W. dt is an analogical formation, § 209 vii (2); ac, nac should be 
ag, nag in Mn. orthography § 222 i (1), ii (3). 
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Exceptions to the above rule are the following: 

(1) In N. W. words ending in s or 11 followed by another consonant 
have the vowel long; as ¢rist ‘sad’, cdsb ‘punishment’, Adllt ‘ salt’ 
adj., etc., except in borrowed words, as cdst ‘trick’. In S. W., how- 
ever, all such words as the above conform to the rule. 

(2) The vowel is long when it is a late contraction, § 33 iv; as dnt 
‘they go’, for a-ant ; bitm ‘I have been’, for bu-um; bént ‘they may 
be’, for bo-ont ; rhdnt ‘they give’, for rho-ant. In Gm ‘we are’, Ont 
‘they are’, the vowel is pronounced long; it is marked long by J.D.R. 
94; but E.P., 2s. lxxv 1, rhymes ynt with hynt, and in Ml. W. it is 
written ynt (not *yynt); hence the lengthening is probably due to 
false analogy. 

Cant ‘they shall have’ is for ca-ant and has long a; but cant‘ sang’ 
is for can-t, and is therefore short. Even gwéld, § 44 vi, from gwiél, 
has the e shortened by the two consonants; a fortiori, in cant ‘sang’ 
where the final double consonant is older, the a must be short. Silvan 
Evans (8. vy. canw) adopts the error of some recent writers, and circum- 
flexes the a in cant, even where it rhymes with chwant, and in 
quoting Gr.O. 82, where no circumflex is used. The word never 
rhymes with dnt, gwndnt, etc. 

¢x The vowel is circumflexed when long before two consonants, 
except where the length is dialectal. 

(3) The mutated form déng of deg ‘ten’ preserves the long vowel of 
the latter in N. W. 


iii. The vowel is long if it is final, or followed by b, d, g, f, 
dd, ff, th, ch, s; as #7 ‘house’, //é ‘place’, mab ‘son’, tad 
‘father’, gwdg ‘empty’, dof ‘tame’, rhddd ‘ gift’, cloff ‘lame’, 
croth‘ womb’, céch ‘red’, glis ‘blue’. 

Exceptions: (1) Words which are sometimes unaccented, vi below. 

(2) Words borrowed from English, as sid ‘steady’, tb, fldch 
(from flash), lach (from lash). Sti, also written sat, ‘kind, sort’ from 
suit (cf. Chaucer, Cant. Tales 3241) is now short; but in D.G. 448 it 
is long, rhyming with hud. . 

(3) Some interjectional words, such as chwaff, pif, dch. The inter- 
jection och is now short, but is long in the bards; see Och / Goch 
D.G. 464., Cyff is now sometimes incorrectly shortened. 

¢a- A long vowel need not be circumflexed before any of the above 
consonants. In the case of a contraction, however, the vowel is usually 
marked ; thus rhédd ‘he gave’ for rhoodd for rhoddodd. In such forms 
the circumflex is unconsciously regarded as a sign of contraction, and 
may be taken to indicate that the vowel is long independently of the 
character of the consonant. 

The circumflex is also used in ndd ‘cry’ to distinguish it from nad 
‘that not’. 


iv. If the vowel be followed by 1, n or r, it may be long or 
F2 
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short: ¢d/ § pay ’, dil ‘hold’, cdn ‘song’, ciim ‘ white’ ; cdr ‘rela- 
tive’, cdr ‘car’. 

Each of these consonants may be etymologically single or double. 
Dal is from *dalg- § 110 ii (2), so that the final 1 represents two root 
consonants. In O. and Ml. W. final n and r when double in origin 
were doubled in writing, as in penn, ‘head’, Irish cenn, in other 
cases of course remaining single as in hén ‘old’, Irish sen; thus the 
principle that the vowel is short before two consonants, long before 
one, applied. The final consonant is now written single even in words 
like pen, and only doubled when a syllable is added, as in pennaf, cf. Eng. 
sin (O. E. sinn) but sinner (though even medial -nn- is now sounded 
-n- in Eng.). Itis therefore necessary now to distinguish between long 
and short vowels in these words by marking the vowels themselves. 

er In a monosyllable, a long vowel followed by1, n or r is circum- 
flexed; thus, ta ‘ pay’, cén, ‘song’, dér ‘door’, dél ‘may come’, hin 
‘older’. But 7 and w need not be circumflexed, since they are always 
long before these consonants, except in prin, and in (= Ml. W. ynn 
‘to us’), and a few words from English as pin, bil. The common 
words dyn, hén, dl are seldom circumflexed. 

Ml. W. -nz is still written in some words, e. g. in onn ‘ash’ pl. ynn, 
as in the names Liwyn Onn, Liwyn Ynn. Doubling the consonant is 
preferable to marking the vowel when it is desired to avoid ambiguity, 
as in cann ‘white’, a yrr ‘drives’. It is not sounded double now when 
final; but the consonant is distinctly longer e.g. in pén than in hén. 
In Corn., penn became pedn. 


Nott. The a is long in ¢dl ‘ forehead, front, end’, and was circum- 
flexed down to the latter part of the 18th cent.; see D.D. s.v., @. 68. 
The 1 is etymologically single, as is seen in the Gaulish name Cassi- 
talos. In the spoken language the word survives only in place-names, 
and is sounded short in such a name as 7'al-y-bént because this has 
become an improper compound accented on the ultima, § 46 iii, so 
that its first element has only a secondary accent, § 49. When the 
principal accent falls on it, it is long, as in Zrwyn-y-tal near the 
Rivals. Tegrgil o tal, Edeirnaun, Tal B.B. 74 ‘Tegeingl to its end, 
pie [and] Yale’ The rhyme with Jé/ shows the quantity 
of tal. 

Y fun araf, fain, etrian, 
A’r tal fal yr aur mal man.—D.G. 330. 


‘The calm, slender, bright girl, with the head like finely milled 
gold.’ 


v. When the word ends in 11 the quantity varies. In N. W. 
it is short in all such words except o//, 20/7; in S. W. itis long, 
except in gdl/ ‘can’, didi ‘manner’, mili ‘ sultry ’, cij/d ‘loses’, 
and possibly some others, 
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vi. Many prepositions, adverbs and conjunctions, which are 
long by the above rules, by being often used as proclitics have 
become short even when accented, more especially in N. W.; as 
rhig ‘against’, hé) ‘without’, nid, nid ‘not’, dain ‘under’ 
(originally one x), mdd, ful, fel ‘like’, dg (written ac) ‘and’, nig 
(written zac) ‘nor’; but ag ‘ with’. 

The long vowel is preserved in some of these in§. W. The word 
mes ‘uutil’, § 215 i (2), was circumflexed even by N. W. writers as 
late as the 18th cent., see nés G. 237; it is now sounded nés (already 


nes in B.CW. 83, 115 beside nés ‘nearer’ 13, 109, 110). In D.G. dan 
‘under’ has long a: 


Serchog y can dan y dail.—D.G. 225. 
‘Lovingly it sings under the leaves.’ 


§ 52. i. If the vowel in a monosyllable is the first element of 
a diphthong, its quantity depends chiefly upon the form of the 
diphthong. 

il. The vowel is long in ae, oe, wy ; thus traed ‘ feet’, den ‘lamb’, 
hwyr ‘late’, cae ‘field’, céem ‘ we might have’, doe ‘ yesterday’, 
mwby ‘more’, chyn ‘complaint’, hwynt ‘they’, bloesg ‘blaesus’, 
rhwysg ‘pomp’, mdent ‘they are’, trdent ‘ they might turn’, 

But except before -sg, @y is short before two or more consonants or 
m 3 as tubym, ttbymn, ‘ hot’, rhioym ‘bound’ (also rhwym), cymp ‘ fall’ 
(now pron. cwymp in N. W.), Udybr ‘path’, rhwysir ‘hindrance’, 
broydr ‘ battle’, pynt ‘ point’ ; — hwynt is influenced by hwy ‘they’. 
Similarly mdent formed from, and influenced by mae. The other 
cases are examples of contraction: caem < cda-em, trent < tro-ynt. 


iii. The vowel is short in all other falling diphthongs ; as dda 
‘fault’, byw ‘alive’, ¢rdi ‘to turn’, Udid ‘mud’, briw ‘ wound’, 
diiw ‘ god ’, bitweh ‘cow’, haul ‘sun’, dur ‘gold’, déwr ‘ brave’, 
biwd ‘thumb’, miwl ‘ praise’, etc. 

Exceptions: (1) In N. W. aw, ew are long when final only; as 
taw ! ‘be silent’, baw ‘dirt’, (léw ‘lion’, téw ‘fat’; otherwise short 
as above. In S. W. the diphthongs are short in both cases. 

(2) aw is long in traul * wear, expense’, paun ‘ peacock’, gwaudd 
‘daughter-in-law’, ffa@u ‘den’, gwaun ‘meadow’, cdul ‘rennet’, 
pau ‘country’. The form gwaen is a recent misspelling of gwaun. 
In West Gwynedd the word is pronounced gwéun (e =), Ml. W. 
gweun, O. W. guoun. é 

(3) The vowel is long in du when contracted for a-ay, as in pldu 
‘plagues’; but in edu for ede-w, § 202 iii, it is short. It is long in dz 
for a-ai, and 6¢ for o-at when final, as gwndt, trot 3rd sg. impf. ; but 
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6i for o-at not final, as in tré¢s for tré-ais. On account of the long 
vowel gwidi, tri, etc. are generally sounded and often written gwnae, 
troe, etc.; but in the bards -@i rhymes with at, see wndi / ehedat 
G. 242. Both forms are seen in Ml. W. gwnat w.M. 25, 54, gunay 


R.M. 237 (ae=ay, § 29 ii (1)). 
(4) The vowel is long in 0%, ai, da 3, etc., § 33 v, of course 
only when accented. In Ml. W. 0%, a’t are written o¢, ae or oy, ay. 


§ 53. When the accent in a polysyllable falls on the ultima, 
the above rules apply as if the ultima were a monosyllable ; thus, 
short, pahim ‘why ?’, pendig, §41 iii (2), parhdu ‘to continue’, 
guyrdrdi ‘to distort’; long, Cymraeg, parhant (for parhd-ant), 
gioyrdroi (for givyrdro-at) ‘he distorted’, pend/ad ‘summum 
bonum’. 

In parhau, caniatau, etc., some recent writers circumflex the a, 
possibly a practice first intended to indicate the long vowel in the 
uncontracted form -ha-w, § 54 iii. When contracted the a is short. 


In D.D. and Bible (1620) it is not circumflexed. J.D.R. 144 writes 
cadarnhéu. But see § 56 ii. 


§54. In the accented penult— 

i, (1) The vowel is short, if followed by two or more conso- 
nants, or by p, t, ce, m, ng, ll, s; as hdrddweh ‘ beauty ’, pléntyn 
‘child ’, cénnoedd ‘ hundreds ’, b¥rrach ‘ shorter ’, éstron ‘ stranger’, 
épil ‘progeny’, dteb ‘answer’, dmeu ‘to doubt’, dugen ‘need’, 
allan ‘ out’, Lésu ‘ Jesus’, glandeg ‘ fair’, glaénwaith ‘ cleanly ’, ténio 
‘to fire’, tybzaf ‘I suppose’. There is no exception to this rule, 
though before m the vowel is sometimes wrongly lengthened in 
words learnt from books, such as ¢rdmor ‘foreign’, dmwys 
‘ambiguous’. 


Silvan Evans marks many obsolete words, such as amwg, amug 
with long @, for which there is no evidence whatever; it merely 
represents his own misreading of Ml, W. -m-, which always stands 
for -mm-. 


(2) The consonants above named are each double in origin. In 
Ml. W. t, c, s were usually doubled in this position, as atteb, racco 
or racko, messur; but -m- is generally written single, owing to the 
clumsiness of -mm- and its frequency ; possibly -p-, which is not very 
common, followed the analogy of -m-; U and ng being digraphs can 
hardly be doubled in writing. In early Bibles m and p are doubled ; 
and G.R. wrote gallu, doubling 7 (his ? = @). As however each is 
etymologically double (except in borrowed words), the double origin 
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is sufficiently indicated by writing the letter; thus ated is necessarily 
the same as atteb; meswr is necessarily messur. So every medial or 
final m, ng or ll means mm, 1», or itit etymologically, and is so 
pronounced in the accented penult. 

és But in the case of n and r the consonant is not necessarily 
double; hence a distinction must be made between single and double 
mandr. The ain cannu ‘to whiten’ is short because it is followed 
by nn, representing original nd (cf. Lat. candeo) ; the a in canu ‘to 
sing’ is medium because it is followed by a single n (cf. Lat. cano). 
The distinction is made in nearly all Ml. mss., and generally in Mn. 
Mss. and printed books down to Pughe’s time. 

(3) The accented syllable is “closed ” (stopped, blocked) by the first 
of the two consonants, thus gldn|deg, plén|tyn, cdin|nu. Even i and Ww 
cause the preceding consonant to close the penult; thus glan|waith 
from gldn ‘clean’. Ml. scribes, knowing that the syllable was closed 
by two consonants, and not knowing that the second in this case was 
i or w, sometimes doubled the first consonant, as in dynnyon w.M. 32, 
(g)lannweith R.M. 52; but as a rule, perhaps, it is written single, as 
in dynyon R.M. 21, (g)lanweith w.m. 72. A consonant originally 
double cannot be distinguished from one originally single in this case ; 
thus tdin-io ‘ to fire ’, from tan ‘fire’, and gidn-io ‘to land’, from glann 
‘shore’, form a perfect double rhyme. It is therefore unusual to 
double the consonant in the modern language in these forms; glannio 
and torriad are written glanto and torvad, which adequately represent 
the sound (cf. pentref for penntref, etc.). Thus in ysgrifennioyd ‘ was 
written’ the double n indicates that the w is a vowel; in ysgrifenwyr 
‘writers’, the single n indicates that the wis consonantal. Hence 
some words like anniwyl o.M. 70, synnwyr B.M. 116 are now written 
with one m owing to a common, but by no means general, mispronuncia- 
tion of wy as wy; see P.IL. xcvi, where Llyr / ssynwyr is condemned 
as a false rhyme. 


ii. The vowel is medium if followed by b, d, g, ff, th, ch, 1, 
single n, or single r; as gé|baith ‘hope’, é|deg ‘ time’, s¢|gur 
‘idle’, éffaith ‘effect’, Athol ‘to elect’, pé|chod ‘sin’, cé|nu ‘ to 
sing’, 6|re ‘morning’, cé|/an ‘ new year’s day’. 


In this gase the accented syllable is “ open” (free), that is, it ends 
with the vowel, and the consonant is carried on to the next syllable. 
See § 50, Note; § 271. 

In a few forms we have a short vowel before 1, as in Jél|o (often 
mis-read Jé|lo); cdllon ‘heart’; cdl|yn ‘sting’, O. W. colginn JUV. ; 
béljwst ‘colic’ < *bolg-; déljir ‘is held’ for déi|zir § 36 i <*déizir. 
In MI. W. such forms are written with double 1, § 22 ii. 

Double 7 cannot be from original JJ, which gives the voiceless Welsh 
Wi (#), It occurs only in a new hypocoristic doubling as in Lol-lo, or 
where a consonant now lost closed the syllable before disappearing : 
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in cdlon the lost consonant is w; in cdlyn it ist < 3%; w drops before o, 
and 2% before y § 36 iii, ii -—cdlon (Corn. colon, Bret. kalon, kaloun) 
<*kalyond- : W. colwed B.A. 6 ‘heart’, coludd ‘ entrail’ : Skr. 
krodé-h ‘ breast, interior’: Gk. yoAdSes, O. Bulg. Zelgd-diku ‘maw’ with 
gh- (q/gh alternation)—For Early Mn. W. calyn ‘to follow’ the 
M1. canlyn has been restored in writing. 

A short vowel also occurs in cddwn, tybir, etc. § 36 i. 


iii. The vowel is long if followed by a vowel orh; as élog 
‘salmon’, dé-hau ‘right, south’, Gwen| lt an. 

iv. It is short in all falling diphthongs; as cde|ad ‘lid’, 
miby|af ‘most’, Uéilaf ‘least’, rhwy\daw ‘nets’, lliby|brau 
‘paths’, Adu|log ‘sunny’, téw|dwr ‘thickness’, lywlyd ‘life’, 
enaw|dol * carnal’. 


But in N. W. the vowel is medium in aw, ew, tw before a vowel, 
that is the w is heterosyllabic; thus tdé|wel ‘silent’, té\we ‘to be 
silent’, Udé\wod ‘lions’, ni|wed ‘harm’, In 8. W., however, these are 
sounded tdwlel, téw|t, Wéwlod, ntwled. 


§ 55. i. The above are the quantities of the vowels in the Mn. 
language. They were probably the same in Ml. W. where the 
vowel is simple. Thus map or mab, tat, gwac had a long 4 like 
their modern equivalents mab, tad, gwag; for where the vowel 
was short and the final consonant voiceless (= Mn. g, ¢, c), the 
latter was doubled, as in dratt R.G. 1117, Mn. W. braté D.D., or 
brat (= brat) ‘rag, apron’. In the case of M1. single -t, both the 
long vowel and the voiced consonant are attested in the spelling 
of foreigners; thus the place-name which is now Bod Feirig, 
which in Ml. W. spelling would be *Bot veuwruc, appears in 
Norman spelling in the Extent of Anglesey, dated 1294, as 
Bode-ueuryk (Seebohm, Trib. Sys.1 App. 6), where dode doubtless 
means Jdd, the Mn. W. sound. Again in the Extent of Denbigh, 
dated 1335, the Mn. W. 2Ads appears as Roos (op. cit. 72), show- 
ing the vowel to be long before s then asnow. TheN. W. long 
vowel before st is attested in 1296 in the Ruthin Court Rolls 
p: 15, 1. 10 in the spelling Meeste of the name Nest. The dis- 
tinction between medium and short in the penult is everywhere 
implied in Ml. spelling ; and we are told in r.@. 1120 that the 
vowel is long when followed by another, as the i in Gwendliant, 
Mn. W. Gwen-ili-an. Thus the quantity of a simple vowel was 
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generally the same in all positions in MI. and Mn. W., even local 
usage agreeing ; except in shortened words §51 vi. 

ii. But in diphthongs many changes must have taken place. 
As a “ vowel before a vowel” was long then as now, ¢7d-7 must 
have had a long 6, so that, when first contracted, it was still long ; 
it remains long in Montgomeryshire; thus the short o in 
troy is probably late. Similarly short é for e-i, du for a-u, du 
for o-v. Other diphthongs also probably differ, and we can infer 
nothing as to Ml. W. quantity in diphthongs from the Mn. W. 
pronunciation. 


§ 56. i. The quantity of a vowel in British determines its quality 
in Welsh; but its quantity in Welsh depends, as we have seen, on the 
consonantal elements which follow it in the syllable. 

ii, A short accented vowel in Brit. or Latin followed by a single 
consonant was lengthened in Welsh; thus Brit. *tdlos gave tdl, § 51 iv 
Note, *rdta (cognate with Lat. réta) gave rhad, Lat. sinus gave sin, 
etc. This took place after the change in the quality of long vowels, 
for while original @ gives aw § 71, long & lengthened from & remains 4. 
It also took place after the reduction of pp, tt, cc into ff, th, ch, for the 
latter are treated as single vonsonants for this purpose; thus Lat. 
saccus became *saxos with single x, which gives sach (=sdy) in 
Welsh. Long vowels remained long, as in pir from Lat. purus. 
On the other hand, a vowel originally long was shortened before two 
consonants; thus the 6 of Lat. forma became %, which was shortened 
in the Welsh ffurf. Hence the general rule § 51 i, which probably goes 
back to Early Welsh and beyond; for the lengthening of short 
vowels originated at the time of the loss of the ending, and is due 
to compensation for that loss. 

iil, There is no reason to suppose that this lengthening took place 
only in monosyllables. Thus O. W. litan ‘wide’ (: Gaul. litanos in 
Koyxo-Arravos, Smertu-litanus, etc., Ir. lethan) was probably sounded 
*lly-dan, while guinlann was doubtless *gwinl(l)dnn. In Ml. W. 
when the ultima became unaccented this distinction was lost, the a of 
lydan being shortened, § 49, and the nn of gwin-llann being simpli- 
fied, § 27 11. The rule forbidding the rhyming of such a pair was 
handed ddwn from the older period, and is given in R.G. 1136; such 
a rhyme is called trwm ac ysgawn ‘heavy [with 2 consonants] and 
light [with one]’. But the bard’s ear no longer detected any difference 
in the unaccented ultima; he is therefore instructed to add a syllable 
to find out whether the syllable is “heavy” or “light”: kallonneu 
(i =1-1) is given as an example to show that the on(n) of kallon [sic ] 
Js “heavy”, and amkanew to show that the an of amkan is “light”. 
The Early Ml. bards avoid trwm ac ysgawn ; but in the first poem in 
B.B., where the rhyme is -ann, several forms in -an occur, as wmuan 1 
(: gwanaf ‘I wound’), darogan 4 (: canaf ‘I sing’), which shows that 
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the distinction was beginning to disappear. The Late MI. poets frankly 
give it up; e.g. Ca. bychan / glan / kyvan(n) / diflun(n) / darogan/.. « 
kalan(n) / kan / Iewan(n), R.P. 1233-4. Yet in O. W. the distinction 
was a real one, for it is reflected in the ordinary spelling of words; as 
bichan ox. ‘little’ (cf. vychanet W.M. 44, R.M. 31), atar ox. ‘birds’ 
(cf. adaren B.B. 107), scribenn M.c. ‘writing’ (cf. yscrivennu L.A. 2), 
corsenn Ox., guinlann Juv., etc. The dimin. endings -yn, -en appear 
as -inn, -enn; the pl. ending -zon is always -ton. 

iv. In the unaccented penult in O. W. the distinction between an 
open and a closed syllable was preserved ; the vowel must have been 
shorter in the latter, as it was later when the penult became accented. 

v. The diversity in the present quantity of vowels before UW and s, 
and the fixing of the present quantities of diphthongs, are due to 
complicated actions of analogy, which it would take too much space 
here to attempt to trace. 


THE ARYAN VOWELS IN KELTIC 


§ 57. Parent Aryan had the following vowel-system : 
Short vowels a a 
Long vowels & 6i 6 @t 
Short diphthongs ai ei oi au eu ou 


Long diphthongs ai 6i 6i au du du 
Short vocalic ay oF 
Spore 
Long vocalie 1. mens 
° ° ° ° 


© and o were probably pronounced open; wu has of course its Latin 
value = Welsh w (not Welsh w); @ was an obscure vowel whose exact 
quality is uncertain, but which was probably not unlike W. y; vocalic 
1,m,n,¥ arose from reduced el, em, en, er; when long they repre- 
sent the contracted reductions of two syllables § 63 vii (2). 


§58. i. The Aryan short vowels remained unchanged in 
Primitive Keltic, except e, which became a as in all the other 
branches except Indo-Iranian, in which it became 2, see vii below. 

ii. Ar. a (Lat. a, Gk. a). Lat. dacrwma (/acruma), Gk. ddéxpu, 
Goth. tagr : W. pl. dagrau ‘tears’ < Pr. Kelt. *dakruua.—Ar. 
*ago > Lat. ago, Gk. &yw : Ir. agaim ‘I drive’, W. af for a-af 
for *azaf ‘I go’ < Pr. Kelt. *ag--—Liat. sal, sdlis, Gk. &ds, 
Goth. salé : Ir. salann, W. halen‘ salt’ < Pr. Kelt. *sad-. 

in. Ar. e (Lat. e, Gk. €). Ar, *dher- > Lat. ferd, Gk. dépa, 
O.E. deran ‘to bear’ : Ir. berimm ‘I bear’, W. ad-feraf ‘1 re- 
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store’ < Pr. Kelt. *ber-—Ar. * medhu- > Gk. péOv ‘wine’, 
O. H. G. metu ‘mead’, O. Bulg. med ‘honey’, Skr. médhu 
‘honey’: W. medd ‘mead’, meddw ‘drunk’ < Pr. Kelt. *medu- 
*medy-.— Ar. * ekuos > Lat. equus, Skr. dSva-h : Ir. ech ‘horse’, 
Gaul. Hpo- (in Epo-redia, ete.), W. eb-ol‘ colt’ < Pr. Kelt. *eku-. 

iv. Ar. i (Lat. 7, Gk. 0). Ar. *yid- (/ eid- ‘see, know’) > 
Lat. video ‘I see’, Gk. Hom. Fiduev, Goth. witum ‘we know’: 
Ir, fiss ‘knowledge’, W. gwis ‘summons’ < Pr. Kelt. *uiss-, 
§ 87 ii.—Ar, *uligt- (V7 ueleigt- ‘ wet’) > Lat. ligueo : Ir. fliuch 
‘wet’, W. gwlyb ‘wet’ < Pr. Kelt. * uligt-. 

v. Ar. o (Lat. 0, Gk. 0). Ar. *okt uw) > Lat. octé, Gk. dxrd : 
Ir. ocht, W. wyth ‘eight’ < Pr. Kelt. *okto, § 69 iv (2). Ar. 
*logh- (W legh- ‘lie’) > Gk. Adxos ‘bed, couch, ambush’, O. 
Bulg. sg-dogt ‘consors tori’: W. go-lo-i, R. P. 1040, ‘to lay, bury’ 
< Pr. Kelt. */og-.—Ar. *tog- (+/ (8)theg- ‘ cover’) > Lat. toga : W. 
to ‘roof’, § 104 ii (2). 

vi. Ar. u (Lat. v, Gk. v). Ar. weak stem *hun- > Gk. gen. 
sg. kuvés, Goth. hunds, Skr. gen. sg. sénah : W. pl. cin ‘dogs’ < 
Pr. Kelt. */un-es—Ar. *sru-t- (/ sreu- ‘flow’) > Gk. purés 
‘flowing’, Skr. srutéh ‘flowing’, Lith. sruta ‘ dung-water ’: 
Ir. sruth ‘stream’, W. rhwd ‘ dung-water’ < Pr. Kelt. *srué-. 

vii. Ar. @ (see i). Ar. *patér *patér- > Lat. pater, Gk. rarip, 
Goth. fadar, Arm. hair, Skr. pitdr- : Ir. athir ‘father’ < Pr 
Kelt. *(p)atir.—Ar. *sat- (W/ sé- ‘sow’ )> Lat. satus ; W. had 
‘seed’ < Pr. Kelt. * sat-, § 63 vi (1). 

§59. i. The Aryan long vowels 4, i, a remained ; but 6 be- 
came 1; and 6 in stem syllables became 4, in final syllables a. 

ii. Ar. & (Lat. @ Gk. Dor. a, Att. Ion. 7). Ar. *bhrdat-ér, 
-er-, -Or, -or- > Lat. frater, Gk. Dor. Pparnp ‘ member of a clan’, 
Goth. drépar, Sky. bhratar- : Ir. brathir, W. brawd ‘brother’, pl. 
broder, brodorion § 124 i< Pr. Kelt. *brat-ir, -er-, -or--—Ar. 
* mat-ér, -er-, -r- > Lat. mater, Gk. Dor. parnp, Skr. mdtér- : 
Ir. mathir ‘mother’, W. modr-yb‘ aunt’ < Pr. Kelt. *mdt-ér, -r-. 

iii. Ar. 6 (Lat. é,Gk.n). Lat. vérus, O. Bulg. véra ‘faith’: 
Ir. fir, W. gwir ‘true’ < Pr. Kelt. ¥ytros—Lat. réx, Skr. raj 
‘king’: Ir. 77, Gaul. riv, W. rhi < Pr. Kelt. *riks, ¥ rig-. 

iv. Ar. i (Lat. 7, Gk. 1), Ar. *grit- (7 g#reid- ‘buy ’) > Skr. 
kritédh ‘bought’: Ir. ecrithid ‘inclined to buy’, W. prid 
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‘ precious’ < *Pr. Kelt. g#%¢--—O. H. G. rim, O. E. rim ‘ number ale 
Ir. rim, W. rhof ‘number’ < Pr. Kelt. *7tm-.—Ar. suffix *-to-, 
as in Lat. su-inus : W. -in § 158 (10) < Pr. Kelt. *-to-. 

v. Ar. 6 (Lat. 6, Gk. ). Lat. dcior, Gk. bxts, Skr. asuh 
‘quick’: Ml. W. di-awe, Mn. W. di-og‘ idle’ < Pr. Kelt. *ak-us, 
— Lat. ignotus, notus, Gk. yvords : Ir. guath ‘known, accustomed ’, 
W. gnawd ‘customary’ < Pr. Kelt. *gndtos—Lat. flos, O. H. G. 
bluot ‘bloom’: Ir. biath, Ml. W. blawt ‘blossom’ < Pr. Kelt. 
* blit-. 

In final syllables Ar. 6 > Kelt. @; this became @, later 7 in 
Brit., and affected a preceding vowel, § 691; it remains as -? in 
W. ci ‘dog’ § 182 (1). But when followed by a final nasal 6 be- 
came o in Pr. Kelt.; thus Ir. gen. pl. fer ‘ of men’ implies * yardn 
from *uirdém *-dm : Gk. -ov). 

vi. Ar. a (Lat. @ Gk.v). Lat. t#, Gk. ru-vn, O. Icel. Aa, 
Avest. ta : Ir. ta, W. & ‘ thou’ < Pr. Kelt. */a.—O. H. G. rana, 
O. Icel. rin ‘secret, rune’: Ir. ran, W. rin ‘secret’ < Pr. Kelt. 
* ran-.-—Lat. calus : Ir. cul, W. ctl ‘back’ < Pr. Kelt. * £a/-. 


§ 60. The Aryan short diphthongs remained in Pr. Kelt.; 
see examples in §$ 75,76. In the long diphthongs the long 
vowels developed as elsewhere; thus ai, Au remained; 6i>Ti; 
éu>iu; in syllables not final di, Gu became Ai, au respectively ; 
in final syllables 6i >i, later doubtless a, but seemingly still 
written -ov in Gaulish, Rhys CIG. 5; 6u>tu; §§ 75, 76. 


§ 61. 1. (1) Aryan |, ¢ (Lat. wi, or; Gk. ad, Aa, ap, pa; 
Germ. w/, wr; Skr. 7, 7) probably remained in Pr. Kelt., but 
developed in all the groups as li, ri. Thus Ar. *mJk-t- (+/ melj- 
‘milk’)> Lat. maletus : Iv. mlicht, blicht, W. blith ‘milch’< 
*mlikt-< Pr. Kelt. *mfkt- (W. ar-med ‘the second milk’, med-foch 
‘suckling pigs’< F-grade *me/j-).—Ar. *h]-t- (/kel- ‘hide’) 
> Lat. oc-cult-ws : Ir. clethi ‘celandum’, W. clyd ‘sheltered’ 
< Pr. Kelt. *£/¢--— Ar. *prt- (W per-) > Lat. portus,O.H.G. furt : 
Gaul. -ritum, O, W. rit, Mn. W. riyd ‘ford’ < Pr. Kelt. *(p)j¢--— 
Ar, *g%ym-is ‘worm’>Skr. kimi-h, Lith. kirmis : Iv. cruim, 
W. pryf ‘worm’ < Pr. Kelt. *rmis.—Ar. *drk- (Wo derk-) > Gk. 
édpakov ‘I saw’, Sky. d/é- ‘look’ : Ir. drech ‘aspect’, W. drych 
‘appearance’, e-drychaf ‘I look’ < Pr. Kelt. *dyh-. 
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Ir. crw comes from g*ri before 7, ¢ or u, as shown by eruimther 
‘priest’ which appears in ogam as g¥rimitir < Early W. primter, 
Thurneysen Gr. 135; therefore this proves nothing as to Kelt. r. But 
Kelt. *rk gave Brit. *rkk > W.rych as in drych above, rhych < *prk- 
§101 in (1), Zupitza KZ. xxxv 256, while Kelt. vk gives W. ryg as 
in eryg § 101 ii (2). 

(2) Before vowels and 7 and uw, Ar. preserved an older form of 
these sounds, which we may write ,1, ,r, where , represents an 
indistinct or murmured vowel. These give Kelt. ar, al, see 
§ 63 iii. 

ii, Ar. I, (Lat. 2, ra; Skr. ir, a for both) appear in Pr. 
Kelt. as 1a, ra. Thus Ar. *p/-no- ‘full’ (W/ pelé-) > Skr. parnd-h 
: Ir. lin, W. UWawn ‘fall’ < Pr. Kelt. *(p)ldnos.—Ar. *m(-t- 
(7 mela-‘grind’) > W. blawd ‘flour’ < Pr. Kelt. *m@it-.—Ar. *97n- 
(v7 gera®- ‘rub, grind’) > Lat. granum, Skr. girnd-h ‘worn out’: 
Ir. gran, W. grawn ‘grain’ < Pr. Kelt. *grdn-. See § 63 vii (2). 


oF 


§ 62. i. (1) Ar. m, n (Lat. em, en; Gk. a; Germ. um, un, 
Skr. a) remained in Pr. Kelt., and appear as am, an in Brit. 
and Gaul., and *em, *ew in Ir. (becoming @ before c, ¢, and 
im, in before 6, d, g). Thus Ar. kmtém ‘hundred’ > Lat. 
centum, Gk. é-xarév, Goth. hund, Lith. szintas, Skr. Satd-m: 
Ir. cét, W. cant.—Ar. *dnt- ‘tooth’ > Lat. dent-, Goth. tunpus, 
Skr. dat- : Ir. dét, W. dant.—Ar. *n- negative prefix > Lat. i-, 
Gk. ad-, Germ. un- : Ir. im-gnath ‘unwonted’, é-trdcar ‘un- 
merciful’, W. an- § 156 i (5). 

(2) Before vowels and z and y, the forms were .m, ,n, see 
§ 611i (2); these gave am, an in Kelt., and appear so in Ir. and 
W.; thus W. adanedd ‘ wings’ <*p,t,nizis; O. W. -ham, W. 
-(h)af spv. suflix<*-is,mos, But when ,” followed the accent 
it seems to have become aun in Kelt. (through z~?); thus Ir. 
anmann ‘hames’ < *dén’m,na < *dnam,na § 121 iv, § 63 v (2) ;— 
Ir. Exrenn ‘of Ireland’ < *ériann < *iuerii,n-os beside W. Iwerdon 
‘Ireland ’ < *iuérion- ;—Brit. Britann-< *g#rtt,n- § 3 ii; with 
the same suffix W. pell-enn-ig ‘stranger’ ;—W. griddfan ‘ groan’ 
pl. griddfannau § 203 ii (4) ;—W. Gofannon, Gaul. Gobannicnos, 
Ir. goba ‘smith’, gen. gobann; etc.—Final -ann either remains 
as -an, or is reduced to -a § 110 v (2), or tended to become -ant 
(through -and ?) § 121 iv, § 203 i (4). 
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This development is precisely parallel to that of the R-grade of ¢e 
after the accent in Brit., which gave aii > W. -oe3, the second 
becoming 8. Similarly ow after the accent gives W. -ei, prob. from 
’-ouu- § 76 iii (2). 

ii. Ar. #%, # were doubtless ma, na in Pr. Kelt. Thus Ar. 
*sq- (R? of VW sené-, see § 63 vii (2)), >Ir. sud-that, W. no-dwydd 
‘needle’.—Ir. guadth, W. gnawd ‘known, accustomed’ might be 
from *9f- like Lat. gnd-rus, but is more probably from *9n6- like 
Lat. notus, / gené-. The Gaul. -gnatus ‘born’ is assumed to have 
ad, in which case it may be from *9#-; but it may have @ from a, 
like W. ynad ‘judge’, Early Ml. W. pl. Aygneid BB. 10, 84 
< *hyn-snat < *seno-gnat- ‘elder’ < *gna-t-, / gené- ‘ give birth’. 


ARYAN VOWEL GRADATION 


§ 63. i. In Parent Aryan, while the consonants of any morphological 
element were comparatively stable, its vocalism varied according to 
circumstances; this variation is called “ vowel gradation ” or “ablaut ”. 
The system is similar to, but less highly developed than, that of the 
Semitic languages, in which the only fixed elements of a word are its 
consonantal skeleton. In Aryan what may be regarded as the 
standard vowel was ¢; this is the full grade, and may be denoted by 
F, It interchanged with 0; this grade may be denoted by F°. In 
either case the vowel might be lengthened, becoming @ or 6; the 
lengthened grades may be denoted by L and L®. The vowel might 
become more or less indistinct ; in this case we write it below the line 
thus ,; this is the reduced grade, R. Lastly it might vanish altogether ; 
this is the vanishing grade, V. The same syllable in different com~ 
binations may occur in any or all of these grades. 

ii, Taking the root *sed- ‘sit’ as an example, the system is as 
follows (for z in V-grade see § 97): 


Vie Ly ee os aol ean le 
zed sd sed sod séd sid 


Examples: V *-zd-: W. nyth, Lat. nidus, E. nest, etc. < Ar. 
*ni-zd-os § 97 ii, W. syth < *si-2d-, ibid. —R *s,d-: W. hadl 
< *3,d-lo- § 111 vii (1).—F *sed-: W. gorsedd ‘high seat’ < Kelt. 
*yer-en-sed-; eistedd ‘to sit’ met. for *eitsedd < *ati-en-sed-; Gaul. 
esseda ‘ war-chariot’ < *en-sed-; W.annedd ‘dwelling’ for ann-hedd 
< *ndo-sed-, cyntedd ‘porch’ < *kintu-sed-; heddwch ‘peace’ < *sed- ; 
Lat. sedeo, etc.—F° *sod-: W. hudd-ygl, Ir. suide ‘soot’ § 100 v; W. 
aros ‘to stay’ < *p,ri-sod-t- § 187 iii. L *séd-: Lat. sédés, whence 
W. swydd ‘ office ’—L® *sdd-: W. soddi ‘to sink’, sawdd ‘ subsidence’ 
< *sdd-, O.E. sdt, E. soot. 
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_ Ved- ‘eat’:—V *d-: W. dant, Lat. dent-, etc. < *d-nt- (parti- 
cipial stem) ‘*eater’.—F *ed-: W. gs ‘eats’ < *etSti < *ed-ti, Lat. 
edo, est.—L *éd-: Lat. in-édia, Skr. adydh ‘eatable’. 

Vv ret- ‘run’:—F *ret-: W. rhedaf ‘I run’, gwa-redaf ‘I succour’, 
Gaul. Vo-reto--—F®° *rot-: Ir. roth, W. rhod ‘wheel’, Lat. rota.—L° 
*rot-: W. rhawd ‘troop’, Ml. W. gwarawt ‘he succoured’ < *uo-rat- 
< *upo-(re)rote. : 

In Kelt. , becomes a before explosives, as well as before 1, r, m, n, 
see ili below. Thus W. adar ‘birds’ < *p,t,r-; adanedd ‘ wings’ 
< *p,tminds ; beside edn ‘bird’ < *petn-, v pet- ‘fly’. In Italic also 
we seem to have a for it, as in Lat. quattwor < *g¥,twores; in Gk. 
in riovpes; Hirt, Abl. 15, Meillet, Intr.? 73. 


iii, When the vowel is followed by one of the sonants J, r, m, n, the 

scheme is as follows, er being taken as the example: 
Wee eae VL 
ES SOLE OR ee, OF 

Examples: suffix *-ter-:—V *-tr-: W. modryb ‘aunt’ < ma-tr-aq¥-i, 
Lat. gen. ma@-tr-is.—R *-tr-: Skr. ma@-tr-ka ‘grandmother ’.—F *-ter- : 
W. bro-der ‘ brothers’, Gk. ace. a-Tép-a.—F° *-tor- : W. bro-dor-ion 
‘brothers, clansmen’, Gk. acc. ¢pd-rop-a.—L *-tér-: Gk. rarip.—L° 
-tor-: Gk. dpa-rup. 

¥ bher- ‘bear’:—R *bhr-: W. cymryd ‘to take’ < *kom-bhr-t- 
—F *bher-: W. cymeraf ‘I take’ < *kom-bher-; Lat. fero, Gk. 
Pépw, etc. 

W kel- ‘hide’ :—R *kl-: W. clyd ‘sheltered’ < *hJ-t-, Lat. occultus 
§ 61 i (1).—F *khel-: W. celaf ‘I conceal’.—L *kél-: Lat. cél-o. 

Before these sonants , appears as a in Kelt., giving al, ar, am, an. 
In other branches thus: Ar. ,/, ,r give Gk. ad, ap, Lat. al, ar, Germ. 
ul, wr, Skr. ir ur (for both), Lith. i wl, ir ur; Ar. ,m, .n give Gk, 
ap, av, Lat. am, an or em, en (venio § 1001 (4), tenues below), Germ. 
um, un, Skr. am, an, Lith. im um, in un. 

The V-grade occurs only before vowels. The form r, n, etc. of the 
R-grade occurs only before consonants; the form ,r, ,n, etc. before 
vowels, and before i and uw. Where in the derived languages the latter 
appears before other consonants, a vowel following it has been elided 
since the Ar. period. I use’ to mark this elision. 

Examples: V-grade of el in W. glas ‘ green’ see vii (3); of er in 
rhann vii (2) ; of en in glin vii (4). 

R-grade before consonants, J, r, m, m, see examples in §§ 61, 62. 

R-grade before vowels: W. malaf ‘I grind’ < *m,J-, “mela*- 
‘grind ’;—araith ‘speech’, Ir. airecht < *,req-t-, Vereq- ‘speak’: 
O. Bulg. rekg ‘I speak’ (with V-grade of rst syll.) ;—archaf ‘I ask’, 
Ir. arco < Kelt. *ar’k- < *p,r,k-, v perek- : Lat. precor (with V-grade 
of rst syll.) ;—carr ‘car’, Ir. carr, Gaul. (-Lat.) carr(-ws) < Pr. Kelt. 
*kar’sos : Lat. currus < *grs-os;—darn ‘fragment’ < *d,r’n- < 
*dra-n- : Skr. dirndh ‘split, divided’ < *drn- < *dyra-n-, v dera- 
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‘split’ ;—so sarn ‘causeway’ : Skr. stirndh ‘strewn’, 0 sterd- ;— 
carn hoof’, Galat. xapvov ‘trumpet’ : WV kera*(u)- ;—teneu ‘thin’, 
Corn. tanow, Ir. tana : Gk. ravv-, Lat. tenuis, Skr. tand-h, all < Ar. 
*tnu- ;—hafal ‘like, equal’, Ir. samail “likeness? < *s,m,l- : Lat. 
similis ;—ganed ‘was born’ < *§,n-, Vg gene-. 

R-grade before w: W. carw ‘deer’ < *k,ru-os : Lat. cervus 

~ *keru-os ;—marw ‘dead’ : Lat. mortuus - 204 ii (5);—before 2: 
W. myned . 100 iv. 

The forms J, r, m, are generally classed as V-grade; but the 
vowel of the syllable cannot be said to have vanished when it has 
converted the consonant r into the vowel r. In fact r is the form that 
er takes before a consonant, and must therefore be the same grade. 


iv. The treatment of the diphthongs e7, ew (properly er, ew) is pax 


2 and u corresponding to J,r, m, m, and vocalic 2, u to vocalic 1,7, mM, Qe 
Thus; 


V R jae BSS dy a? 
i 4(4>)a of & OF 
uw u,(u >) uu eu ou e@u ow 
n nn n ny ny cay 


The R-grade forms 2, u occur before consonants only ; the forms ,#, 
e@ which became 7%, wu, occur before vowels. 

Examples: V-grade: W. berwi ‘to boil’, Lat. ferveo < *bheru-, 
WV bhereu- ;—W. duw ‘god’ < *diyw, Lat. deus both < *dein-os, 
V deieu-, vii (4). 

ueid- (see, know’ :—R: gwedd ‘aspect’ < *uid-4; gwis 

‘summons’, gwgs ‘it is known’, both < *xitst- a *yid-t-; Lat. 

vid-eo;—F': gwydd ‘presence’ < *yeid-, artoydd ‘ sign’ < *p, ré- ~ueud- ; 
Gk. <idoj.au ;—F°: Gk. olda < *woid-a. 

Vikleu- ‘hear’:—R: clod ‘praise’ < *klu-to-m § 66 v; Gk. 
xé-kdv-60;—F : clus ‘ear’ < *hlew-t-st- § 96 ii (3). 

WV deuk- ‘lead’:—R: dyy-af ‘I bring’, dwg ‘brings’ < *duk-; 
dwyn “to bring’ < *duk-n- ;—F: Lat. diico, O. Lat. douc-o, Goth. 
tiuh-an < *deuk- ;—L°: dug ‘brought’ < *(du)-douwk-, § 182 ii ac 2), 

The V-grade disappears between « consonants ; see 7 goneid- vii (4) 
Vv geneu- ib. ; See vill (2) and § 100 ii (2). 


v. (1) As seen above, Ar. had the vowel e interchanging with 0; 
the vowels 7 and w are secondary, being vocalized forms of ¢ and x. 

(2) @ occurred in Ar. only in special cases, which Meillet, Intr2 
139 gives thus: 1. in child-language, as Skr. tata, Gk. réra, Lat. tata, 
W. tada; 2. in eertain isolated words, possibly borrowed, as Lat. 
Juba; 3. in a few endings, as 3rd sg. mid. *-tar, Gk. -rau, Skr. -te; and 
4. initially, interchanging with zero, as Gk. dorjp: Lat. stella, W. 
seren, E. star. 

As shown by Meillet (ib. 140) initial a- may coexist with the F- or 
Lgrede of the following syll., as in Gk. a(F)ééw with F *uweg- beside 
avéw, Lat. augeo with V *ug-; cf. dorjp. This seems to imply that 
a- might be a movable preformative, but it does not prove that it was 
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outside the ablaut system; in fact, the common gradation & : 9 
necessarily implies the ablaut of a, as @: @ does that of e; see vi. 

Many indications point to @ being an Ar. survival of a pre-Aryan 
sole vowel a, which ordinarily split up in Ar. into e and 0. It is pre- 
served in child-language because this is conservative; thus while Ar. 
*tata gives W. tad ‘father’, in W. child-speech it remains as tdéda. 
In the ordinary language a stands side by side with ¢/o, or occurs 
where we should expect ¢/o, in the following cases: 1. initially; 
2. before *2 or 2; 3. before gutturals. Thus 1. at-, ati- : et-, eté- pref. 
and adv. ‘ beyona, and, but’ § 222 i (3); O. W. anu, Ir. ainm ‘name’ 
< *dn(o)my, Armen. anun ‘name’: Gk. dvopa < *énamn, V ond-/and-. 
—2. The ending of the neut. pl. nom.-acc. is *-2; now the neut. pl. of 
o/e-stems is -@ from *-aa, where *-a- represents the stem vowel 
instead of -o- (or -e-); similarly the fem. of 0/e-stems is formed with 
-G- for *-aa-; but zo/ie-stems have beside -24- < *-iaa- the fem. form 
-1é- < *-tea-. Cf. also @: 6 ix below. In the dat. sg. of cons. stems 
both -az and -e occur, as Gk. infin. suff. -wevar: Osc. didivet, pateret, 
Solmsen KZ. xliv 161 ff. 

In the positions indicated, a has R- and L-grades. Thus, r. Initially: 
F *am- in Gk. apdi, Lat. ambi-: R *m- in Ir. imb, imm, W. am, ym-, 
Skr. abhi-tah (a- < *m-) ‘on both sides’; F *ar- in W. arth, Gk. 
dpxros : R *r- in Lat. wrsus, Skr. thsah § 98 i (2); F *ag- in Lat. 
ago, Gk. dyw : L *ag- in Lat. amb-adges.—2. Before 2 or i: F *4 
(< *aa): R *a, see vi; F *ai- in Gk. ai6w, Ir. aed ‘fire’, W. aelwyd 
: R *¢- in Skr. tdh-md-s ‘firewood’. For the fem. of io /2e-stems 
there is beside -2@- and -2é- a form -7-; this may be explained thus: 
RF *itaa, *iiea give iia, ué : RR *tia>7, vii (2). Cf. vii (5). 

3. Before gutturals: +/ak- : og- ‘sharp, rugged’, as Gk. édxpis, 
6&s, Lat. oeris, W. ochr: Gk. dxpos, Lat. acus, W. (h)agr ‘ugly’ ;— 
WV dek/Gh- ‘to seem good, acceptable; to apprehend, teach’; e in 
Lat. decus, decet, Ir. dech, deg, ‘best’: 0 in Lat. doceo, Gk. Sdoxéw, 
ddypa : a in Gk. diddonw (< *Sidaxoxw), dvdayn, W. da ‘good’ 
< *dag-, Gaul. Dago-, Ir. dag- ‘ good’. 


vi. (1) The long vowels é, 6, @ had R- and V-grades ; é had also the 
F°-grade 6. The R-grade of each is a Before a vowel a regularly 
disappears, giving the V-grade, as in Skr. dd-d-ati ‘they give’, where 
-d- is the V-grade of /dé-. It also occurs before consonants, as in 
Skr. da-d-mah ‘we give’ beside Gk. 8/-80-wev; but the disappearance 
of a between consonants is believed to be due to analogy or elision 
after the Ar. period. It is however lost in syllables not initial or 
final in Germ., Balt.-Slav., Armenian, Iranian ; Meillet, Dial. 63. 

9 appears to come from a guttural spirant resembling 5 (§ 110 ii (2)), 
which played the same part as the sonants, so that the ablaut series 
of @ is parallel to that of ez or er, the F-grade @ being for *e2; thus 
V (g non-syllabic, lost); R (syllabic); F @ for *e2; Fo for *o2 ; 
corresponding to V ¢ (non-syllabic); R 7 (syllabic); F e¢; F° og. 
This explains why 9 is the R-grade of all the long vowels. 
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In cases where the F-grade has not survived, or has survived only 
in Indo-Iranian, where G, é, 6 all appear as 4, so that the quality of 
the vowel is unknown, it is usual to write it a*. 

Examples: +/do- ‘give’:—F: dawn ‘gift’ < *dd-n-; Lat. dd-num; 
Gk. 8¢-Su-y—V: rho-8-ant ‘they give’ < *pro-d-nti; Skr. dd-d-ate 
< *dé-d-ntiim —Vdhe- ‘put’ :—F: Gk. ri-Oy-pu3;—V: rho-d-ant 
‘they put’. See § 179 i. 

V/ stha- ‘stand’:—R: gwa-sta-d ‘level’ < *upo-stha-t-; Lat. 
std-tus; W. sa-f ‘stand’ <*stha-m- § 203 vii (5) ;—F: saw-dl ‘heel’ 
< *stha-tl-. 

vV sé- ‘sow’:—R: had ‘seed’ < Ar. *s-t-; Lat. sd-tus—F: hil 
‘progeny ’, Ir. sil < *sé-l-; Lat. sé-vt, sé-men. 

(2) a generally appears as a in the European languages, as in the 

above examples. (Cf. §110 ii(2).) But in Gk. if the F-grade is é@ 
or 6, the R-grade often appears as ¢ oro. Elsewhere e beside a is 
probably to be explained as due to a variant of the root, with short 
vowel; thus W. ¢ref, O. W. treb ‘homestead’ < *treb-; Lat. trabs 
< *trab-; Gk. répeuvov, répapvov both < *terab-; teréb-. 
vii. (1) Asarule the same morphological element could not contain 
two F-grade syllables, though, of course, a word, made up of more 
than one element, might. The diversity in different languages of 
words of the same origin is largely due to the preservation of various 
groupings of grades; see for example *g*etwer- in (4) below. 

(2) A large number of roots were disyllabic. A characteristic 
form of Ar. root had a short vowel in the first syllable and a long in 
the second. A very common form of reduction was RR, i.e. R-grade 
of both syllables. When the consonant between the vowels was one 
of the sonants 2, u, RR was 27, ,wa, which gave zi, wua; these were 
generally contracted to 2, @ respectively ; we may call this contraction 
Rh’. On the analogy of these it is assumed that RR ,la, ,ra, ,ma, ,na 
gave respectively KR? , 7, m, m, § 61 ii, § 62 ii. The uncontracted 
RR forms also survived, as in Gk. raddyun < *p,la-ma, V pela-, beside 
W. Uaw(f), Ir. lam < Kelt. *la-ma < *pl-ma;—W. taradr ‘auger’, 
Ir. tarathar < RR *t,ra-tr-, beside Gk. réperpov < FR *tera-tr-, / teré- 
‘bore’ ;—W. rhaeadr ‘cataract’ < RR *rita-tr-, beside Lat. rivus 
<R? *ri-, /reia- ‘flow’. In many cases the a dropped, see vi (1), 
as in Lat. palma < *p,l(2)-ma@; we may denote this by R(R). Beside 
these we also have VR forms ls, ra, ma, na; thus beside W. gwaladr 
‘ruler’ < RR *wu,la-tr-, we have W. gwiad ‘ country’, Ir. flaith ‘ lord- 
ship’ < VR *ula-t-, VW welé(t)- (: Lat. valére, E. wield);—W. gwidn 
‘wool’ < VR *ulan-@, beside Lat. lana, Skr. urna < R? *uln-a fees 
W. rhann ‘share’, Ir. rann id. < VR *pra-t-sna, beside Lat. part- 
< R(R) *p,r(2)-t-, beside Skr. pur-t-édm ‘reward’ < R? *pr-t-, 
V perd-;—W. ystrad ‘dale’, Gk. orparés < VR *stra-t-, beside W. 
sarn ‘causeway’ < R(R) *st,r(a)n-, beside Skr. sttr-nd-h ‘strewn’, 
Lat. stra-tus < R? *stf-, V sterd- ‘spread out’—When the long vowel 
after l, r, m, or nm was @ or 6 we cannot distinguish in Kelt. between 
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R? and VF, since in Kelt. J, la, la, all give 14; we can only infer the 
probable original from a comparison of cognates; thus O.E. flor 
‘floor’ < VF *pla-r- suggests that Ir. lar, W. Wawr < floor’ contain 
VF *pla-r-, /pela-; and Gk. raddun < RR as above suggests W. 
Waw < R*. But where the vowel was é as in \pelé- ‘fill’, we know 
e.g. that W. lawn, Ir. lan ‘full’ come from R? *pl-n-, since VF 
*plé-n- as in Lat. plénus would give W. *Ilin, which does not exist 
and does give Ir, lém-, which is seen in Jinazm ‘I fill’. 

R(R) is postulated instead of RV because the loss of a is late; this 
agrees with the fact that we have ar in W., implying *,r the form 
before a vowel, the loss of which is therefore secondary, and not ry 
from *r the form before a consonant. Similarly 7 may be taken as 
R(R) of ei@; thus RR tte > R(R) 74(2) > 7. Where ry occurs in W. 
beside forms implying an original long vowel we may assume that the 
former comes from a variant with short vowel of the root; thus W. 
gurysg ‘boughs, twigs’ < *wrd-sq-, RV of Wuercd-; Lat. radix 
< *urd-, R? of /yerid-, O. E. writ < *urdd-, VF of v yerad-. 

(3) A few examples are appended : 

7 Ghelé- ‘green, yellow’: VR *ghle- > Kelt. *gla-st- > Brit. 
-glasos ‘tawny ’ (Gildas), W. glas ‘green’; FV *ghel- > Lat. hel-us. 

V gelak/g- ‘milk’: RR *g,lak- > Gk. ydda, yadaxros ;—VR *glak- 
> Lat. lact- (whence W. llacth); *glakt-s > Ir. glass ‘milk’, W. glas- 
dwr ‘ milk and water’. 

WV qeuép- ‘blow’: VF *quép- > Lith. kvépti ‘blow’ ;—RR *q,vap- 
> W. cawad ‘shower’, Ir. céia, gen. céad ;—VR *quap- > Lat. vapor, 
Gk. xarvos. 

VW gketé- ‘live’: R? *g%- > Lat. vi-vu-s, W. buan ‘quick’ < Brit. 
*bi-wo-no-s § 76 ix (2);—R(R) *g%i- > W. by-w ‘live’, by-d ‘world’, 
Gk. Bios ;—VF *g¥i2- > Gk. fv. 

WV bheud- ‘be’: R(R) *bhu- > Lat. fu-turus, Gk. pi-ous, Kelt. *bu-ta 
> W. bod ‘to be’;—L°V *bhiu- > W.bu § 189 iv (3) ;—VV *bh(u)- 
> f- in Lat. fio, b- in W. byd § 189 iv (1). é, 

(4) When the second syllable has a short vowel, the treatment is 
similar: RR it, > R* i, etc, as before; RV is%. Examples: 

V deteu- ‘god, day’: FV *dety-os > Lat. deus, W. *dwyw > duw 
‘god’ ;—R? *diu- > Lat. div-us ;—RV *diu- > W. dyw ‘day’ ;— 
RL *ditéu- > Lat. diés, W. dydd ‘day’. 

V7 qoneid- ‘nit’: FR *gonid- > Gk. xovis gen. xovidos ‘nit’; VR 
*gnid- > O.E. hnitu, BE. nit, O.H.G. hniz ‘nit’; *s(q)nid-a > W. 
nedd ‘nits’, Ir. sned ‘nit’;—FV *gond- > Lith. kandis ‘moth’; 
*sgond- > W. chwann-en ‘ flea’. 

WV Geneu- ‘knee’: FR *genu > Lat. genu ;—F°R *gonu > Gk. yovv; 
—with -en-, -er- forming names of parts of body: base *geneu-en- : 
VR? *gnin-, by dissim. > Kelt. *glin- > Ir. glin, W. glin ‘ knee’ ;— 
base *Genew-er-: RVV *§,n(u)r- > *ganr- > W. garr ‘knee’ (afal 
garr ‘ knee cap’). 

V qgorou-: FR *goru- > Gk. xopy-¢7 ;—VF *grou- > W. crug ‘heap, 
hillock ’. 

a 2 
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W bherew ‘boil’: FV *bhery-, see iv above ;—VR *bhru- > W. brwd 


“hot, fervent’, Lat. dé-fru-twm ‘new wine boiled down’. 

*qetuer- ‘four’: RE° *g#,twor- > Lat. quattuor ;—FR *q¥etw r- 
> W. pedwar, Iv. cethir, Gk. rérrapes;—RL®° *q4,tuir- > Skr. catvarah, 
Goth. fidwor ; FR (before cons.) *g#etwr- > Gk. rerpa-, becoming by vill 
(1) *gHetru- it gives Gaul. Petru-, W. pedry- as in pedry-fan. 

(5) Long diphthongs must represent radical disyllables, and their 
reduced grades can only be explained from the disyllabic forms. Thus 
@ must be FV of *eget or *ezaz (ei/at v (2)); the R of the first syll. 
is 9 which vanishes before a vowel, leaving e or ai (properly VE of 
*esei or *egai); if the second is reduced we get ii, before a cons. 2 
(properly VR of *eget or *egat). We know that é% interchanges in 
roots with ¢é or e¢a@; this implies a metathesis of the sonants, for the 
latter forms represent *eiea or *eiag; the RR of these is *za which 
gives 2, see vii(2). Thus we have as reduced grades of & the forms e 
or at, i(i),7; for convenience these may be distinguished thus: R,, 
et, R,, at, R, 24, 7, R, 7 The same principle applies to the long 
y-diphthongs. [It has been assumed that az is af (with a as R of é), but 
Skr. has ay for it, whereas a is ¢ in Skr. Besides, we should expect 
ai like , to give *¢z, as perhaps it does, for 7¢ may also be for *a¢ RV 
of *egci.| Examples: 

W sci- ‘late, long’: F *séi- > Skr. sa&ydm ‘evening’, before cons. 
*se- > Lat. sérus, W. hir ‘long’, Ir. sir;—R,. *sei- > W. hoyr 
‘late’ (< *sei-ros), hwy ‘longer’, Ir. sia (< *seison < *set-isdn) ;— 
R, *st- > W. hyd ‘length’ (< *sit-);—R,, *sai- > W. hoedl ‘life- 
time’, Lat. saeculum ‘age’, both < *sai-tlo-m § 75 i. 

V yerti- ‘laugh (at), shame’: VR, *uri- > *wri-zd- whence Lat. 
video, Skr. vrid-@ ‘shame’ ;—(VF *uré- or else) VR, *uri- > Kelt. 
*uri-t- > W. gwrid ‘blush’ ;—RR, *u,ri- > *uarité in W. dan-wared 
‘to mimic’ ;—RR, *u,rit- > W. gwarae ‘play’ § 75 v (4).—From 
V7 yeré- (without 2): RR *uv,ra- > *uarat- > W. gwarad-wyd ‘shame’ 
(by dissim. for *gwarad-riys) ;—R(R) *u,r’- > *uar-t- > W. gwarth 
‘shame’; *s-yar-d- > W. chward ‘laughs’; *s-war-tin-t > W. 
chwerthin ‘laughter’ § 203 vii (3). 


viii. (1) Certain combinations produced by the above laws are un- 
stable ; thus yr is liable to become ru, as in *g*etru- vii (4); and ur 
may become ur as in *dhur- for *dhu,r- : *dhuor-, § 911i. While Uys 
J,, 7,, etc., may remain and give wa, la, ra, etc., in Kelt., they may be, 
and oftenest are, reduced to w, J, ry, etc. Hence we are not obliged to 
postulate ewe, ede, ere, etc., where there is no evidence of the first e in 
surviving forms. Thus: 

V suep- ‘sleep’: F *swep-no- > Lat. somnus (< *suepnos), Skr. 
svdpnak ‘sleep, dream’ ;—R *sup-no- > Gk. drvos, W. hun ‘sleep’, 
Ir. sian. 

V plethé-: RR *plthe- > Gk. wddra-vos, Gaul. -dura-vo-s, O. W. 
lita-n, W. Ulyda-n ‘ broad’ ; FV *pleth- > Skr. prath-ah ‘ breadth’, 
W. dled ‘breadth’ ;—RV *plth- > W. Uys ‘court’ § 96 ii (5), Gk. 
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tAat-vs;—RV *pl,th- > Armen. layn ‘broad’;—(without J, § 101 ii (2)) 
RF *p,thé- > Lat. paté-re, etc. 

(2) Other combinations are unpronounceable or difficult; thus ur 
cannot be sounded before a cons.; in that case z drops. Generally z, 
u drop between consonants, see iv above. 


ix. Some roots have more than one ungraded form; thus radical & 
may stand beside radical 6, as in *ara- or *ard- ‘scratch, bite ; plough, 
dig’: Lat. ara-re has F *ara- of the first, Gk. dporpov has R *ara- of 
the second. The F of both, with -d- extension, occurs in Lat. rad-o, 
rod-o. Beside @ we have sometimes to assume a, as in Skr. rddati 
‘scratches, digs’ (not a here, which gives 7 in Skr.). In many cases 
all the forms cannot be explained without assuming an alternation of 
long and short vowel in the root ; this may have come about by false 
analogy. Another common form of root alternation is *téw- : *tewa- or 
*ghé-: *Gheia- (Lat. hid-re); see vii (5). 

Notr.—Ablaut is not to be confused with the changes due to 
accentuation or other causes in the derived languages, such as the 
shortening of unacc. & in Brit. § 74, or the loss of a vowel in such 
a word as cawr § 76 iii (4), which would be *cur if the loss were 
primitive § 76 ii (1). 


KELTIC VOWELS 
IN BRITISH AND WELSH 


§ 64. From what has been said in $$ 57-62 we arrive at the 
following vowel system for Pr. Kelt.: 


Short vowels aeiou 

Long vowels aia 

Short diphthongs ai ei oi au eu ou 
Long diphthongs ai ti au, iu 
Short vocalic Imnr 


Tue Snort VoweLs. 


§ 65. ‘i. The short vowels a, ©, o remain unchanged in W.; 
see examples in § 58; so Latin a, e,0; unless affected by other 
vowels §§ 67-70. The exceptions are the following: 


ii. (1) Before a guttural o in many cases became a, apparently when 
unaccented in Brit.; thus W. Cymro <*kom-brigos, but Cymraes 
‘Welsh-woman’ <*kom-brogissa : *brog-, W. bro ‘ border, region’ < 
*mrog-, VF of /marog-, whose I'V gave Lat. marg-o ;—W. troed ‘ foot 
< ace. *troget-m, pl. traed < ace. pl. *troget-ass (< *-n3: Skr. 
-dh), or from gen. pl. *troget-on (< *-dm which was generally 
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accented in Ar.) as in gwyr traed ‘infantry’; ~/t/dhregh- : Gk. 
tpéxw, tpoxos; the ~ had also a by Ar. a/e/o altern. § 63 Vv (2), 
as in Ir. traig ‘foot’ <*tragets, but we can hardly suppose Ar. o/a in 
the same word in Brit.—Similarly in Lat. loanwords, as W. achos 
‘cause’ < occasio—W. achub < *occtip- for Lat. occup- § 73 ii (4). 

(2) On the other hand a > o in Pr. Kelt. before Ar. g*h in W. oen, 
Tr. wan ‘lamb’ < *ognos < *ag*hnos: O. E. éanian ‘ yean’ § 101 
iii (1). 

Ss In Brit. e became 7 before g followed by avowel; so partly inGaul; 
as W. ty ‘house’ O. W. tig < *tigos < *tegos, Brit. Cato-tigirni, also spelt 
(in Cornwall) Tegerno-mali beside Tigerinomalum Rhys LWPh.? 404, 
Gaul. Tigernum, Jy. teg ‘ house’, tigerne ‘lord’, V(s)theg- § 92 i—W. 
hy ‘bold’ < *segos: Gaul. Seyo-papos, V segh-: Gk. éxw < *seghd, Skr. 
sdhah ‘might’—W. gwe-ly ‘bed’ < *wo-leg- : Ir. lige < *legito- 
W/ legh-—Where e appears it is due to a-affection; as in bre 
‘hill’ < *briga § 103 ii (1); thus lle ‘ place’ < ace. *ligan < *leg-m, 
WV legh- ;—gre ‘herd’ < *greg-m = Lat. gregem ;—godre ‘bottom 
(edge of garment), foot (of hill)’<*wo-treg-m, vtregh-, see (1), pl. 
godryon, godreon, both in R,M. 151. 

But before a consonant eg remained: W. gwair m. ‘hay’ <*uegr-: 
Ir. fer ;—W. tail ‘manure’ < *tegl- § 104 ii (1) ;—W. arwain ‘ to lead’ 
<*ari-ueg-n- 7 uegh-: Lat. veho; olfein, etc. § 203 iv (1) ;—W. tew 
‘thick’ § 76 viii. 


iii. (1) The mid vowels ¢ and o were pronounced close in Brit. 
before nasal + explosive and became ¢ and wu respectively. Examples: 

e before nas. +exp. >W. y; thus W. Aynt ‘way’ Iv. sé <*sent-: 
O. H.G. sind ‘way’ < *sent-—O. W. pimp, Ml. W. pymp ‘ five’, Gaul. 
mepae- < Pr. Kelt. *q¥engte < Ar. *peng¥e—W. cy-chwynnu I.A. 
133 ‘to rise’, later ‘to start’, Ir. scendim < Ar. *sgend- § 96 iii (2). 
—The y becomes e by a-affection, as Gwent < Venta; cf. E. 
Wintchester ‘Venta Belgarum’, In Lat. loanwords we have y, 
as tymp < tempus; tymor < tempora; cymynn(af) < commend-o; 
esgynn(af) < ascend-o, etc.; but most nouns have -enn, Mn. W. -en, 
as elfen < elementum; ffurfufen < firmamentum ; ysgrifen < scribenda, 
all fem., having been treated like native nouns in -enn § 143 i; 
mynwent fem, ‘graveyard’ alone has -ent < pl. monumenta. (Calan 
is from Vulg. Lat. Kaland-, which occurs.) 

o before nas.+exp. > W.w; thus trwne < *trong- § 99 v (3) ;— 
twng ‘swears’: Ir. tongim ‘I swear’ ;—hwnt ‘yonder’: Bret. hont 
§ 220 ii (5)—The change took place in Lat. loanwords, as pwnn 
‘burden’ < pondus; ysbwng < spongus; except in fem. forms, 
as llong ‘ship’ < longa (navis). W. pont ‘bridge’ < Brit. acc. 
*pontan (< -m) put for Lat. pontem, became fem. The 3rd pl. 
subjunct. -ont instead of *-ewnt is prob. due to the analogy of the other 
persons, which have -o-. 

(2) The same change took place before a liquid and explosive 
though here with less regularity. : 
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e + liq. + exp. > W. y; thus Ml. W. kymyrth < *kombert-et, with 
a-affection kymerth § 181 vii (1) ;—gwylle ‘wild’ < Brit. *gueltis: Ir. 
gealt § 92 iv.—But usually it remains as ¢; thus for nyrth B.B. 68, the 
ordinary form is nerth m, ‘strength’; so perthyn < Lat. pertin- owing 
to preference for the sequence e.. y.—merch ‘maid’, perth ‘bush’ are 
fem.; and meilt pl. ‘lightning’, gwellé pl. ‘ grass’ may be neut. pl. in 
*-a@ or fem. pl. in *-as. 

o + lig. + exp. > W. w; thus W. twrch ‘roebuck ’, Bret. courc’h; 
O. Corn. yorch: Gk. Céopé;—W. twrch ‘boar’, Bret. toure’h: O. Corn. 
torch, Ir. tore;—W. swllt ‘money, shilling’ < Lat. sol’dus.—torch 
‘torque’ is fem.: Ir. tore. But other exceptions occur as corff ‘body’ 
< Lat. corpus; porth m. ‘gate’ f. ‘harbour’ has exchanged genders 
and keeps o in both. Formations like gor-ffen etc. are also exceptions. 

(3) The same change took place before rn. Thus e: W. chwyrn 
‘whirling’ < *spern-, § 96 iv(1);—W. Edyrn beside Edern < Eternus, 
—W. gwern ‘alder’, and cern § 95 ii (3) are fem.; so uffern ‘hell’ 
<Vulg. Lat. Yerna—o: W. asgwrn ‘ bone’ < *ast-korn- § 96 ii (4); 
—W. dwrn ‘fist’: Ir. dorn.—But W. corn ‘horn’ < Lat. 

e before rr > W.y; as byrr ‘short’: Ir. berr ;—W. gyrr ‘a drove’ 
<*gerks-§ 95 iv (2). But o remains, as in corr ‘dwarf’, torri ‘to 
break’, 

(4) In many Lat. loanwords ¢ or o before r + cons. became a (on 
the analogy of the R-grade in sarn etc.?); thus sarff < serpens; 
carrat ‘lace’ < corrigia; parchell B.B. 55 beside porchell a.u.1 276 
< porcellus; tafarn < taberna; Padarn < Paternus; Garmon < Ger- 
Manus. 

(5) € before ss > y; as in ys (ys, ys § 82 ii (1)) < *esti ‘is’ ;—9s 
‘eats’ < *esst < *ed-ti: Lat. est. Also before Lat. st as in tyst 
‘witness ’< testis. But either affection or the sequence ¢.. y (or e..u) 
causes it to be ¢, as in ffenestr ‘window’, testun ‘text’ < testumdnium. 


iv. (1) In the present penult y appears for e and o before a nasal 
whether followed by another consonant or not; as in cychwynnu, 
tymor iii (1); fynnhawn, now ffynnon < Lat. fontana; tyner < Lat. 
tenerum; myfyr < Lat. memoria; myned ‘to go’: Bret. monet; 
mynwent beside monwent < Lat. monumenta. But many exceptions 
occur, as cenedl ‘nation’, Conwy; and derivatives like gwenu ‘to 
smile’ (: gwén ‘smile’), tonnaw ‘ waves’ (: tonn ‘ wave’) do not show 
the change (exc. hynaf ‘ oldest’ assim. to the cpv. hgm, § 148 i (11)). 

(2) o > y in the prefixes *ko-, *kom-, *kon-, *to-, *do-, *ro-; as 
W. cywir ‘correct’ < Kelt. *ko-ytros; rhy-fawr ‘very great’ < 
*(p)ro-maros ; see § 16 iii; except when the vowel of the root is lost, 
as in W. cosp ‘punishment’, Ir. cose < *kon-sg#- § 96 iil (5); W. 
rhodd ‘gift’ < *(p)ro-d- § 63 vi (1).—When separately accented 
rhy las acquired a new strong form rhy, as rhy dda ‘too good’; 
similarly *dy, *Sy, written di in O. W.( < *do ‘to’), as a preposition 
became *8y > Ml. W. y > Mn. W. ¢ ‘to’ § 16 ii (3). So cyn before 
the equative, now sounded cyn, and dialectally hin. , 
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v. (1) 0 and a interchange after yw § 34 iv. So we have gwa- 
beside go- for gwo- < *yo-: Gaul. vwo- < Ar. *upo; thus gwa-red-wr 
‘saviour’ < *uo-reto-wir- : Gaul. Voretovir- ;—W. gwas ‘servant’: 
Tr. foss < *wpo-st- § 96 ii (2). The 15th cent. pedwor § 34 iv (so 
Salesbury’s Dic. 8. v.) bas a new, perhaps local, o for a § 63 vii (4). 

We also find the interchange after di (cons. or voc.), as brewan for 
*breuon § 76 iv (2); buan for *biion § 76 ix (2); (Anglesey dial. newod 
for neuad). ; 

(2) After m- there is an older change of a to 0,as in W. mér ‘sea’, 
Gaul. Aremorict, Ir. muir : Lat. mare ;—W. myned <*monet-, Bret. 
monet < *mamiet- § 100 iv;—W. morwyn < *marein- § 125 v (1). 

(3) ¢ after ~ becomes o/a in the following cases: Ar. *uper > Pr. 
Kelt. *wer > Gaul. ver-, Bret. war ‘on’, W. ar, gwar-, gwor-, gor- 
§ 36 iii ;—W. Cadwallon < Brit. Catu-vellaunos ;—W. gosper < Lat. 
vesper-. Probably the above show the influence of Brit. wo-; ef. Ir. 
for- < *wer- on the analogy of fo- < *wo-. Generally we remains, as 
in chwech ‘six’ < *sueks. 


vi. (1) After z post-tonic a became e; thus wyneb ‘face’ < *ént-eq*-, 
§100 v, < *ént-aq4- < *ént-agt-, / g*& = Skr. dnikam ‘ face’ < *éni-agtom. 
But when pre-tonic the a@ remained, as in wynab-, in composition, 
from *entagt-; gwydiad < *uidiaté § 180 iv (1). 

(2) Pre-tonic to prob. became za; thus we have aea < *-ita-’, but 
no *aeo < *-ito-’, so that the latter perhaps became *-ita~’ § 75 vi (2). 
So the rel. a <*ta < Ar. tos, § 162 vi (1). 


§ 66. i. Pr. Kelt. i and u remained in Brit. Brit. 7 was 
open, and is transcribed € by the Greeks, as in ITIper(r)awxy 
(vijcos) : W. (ynys) Prydain, but i by the Romans as in Britannia 
(Gk. « was close, Lat. 2 open). Brit. i gave W. y, which is y in 
the ult. and accented monosyllables, y in non-ultimate syllables 
and proclitics. Brit. u remains, now written w, in the ultima 
and monosyllables, and becomes y (= y) in all other syllables. 
See § 40 ii, Examples: W. drych ‘appearance’, edrychaf ‘I 
look’ < Pr. Kelt. *dyk-, § 61 i;—W. cin ‘dogs’, cynos ‘little 
dogs’< Pr. Kelt. *hun-;—W. cybydd ‘miser’ < Lat. eupidus ;— 
W. terfyn ‘end’ < Lat. terminus, 

y and y may interchange with e, and y with a, § 16 iv. 

u before a labial may develop irregularly, § 73 ii. 


ii. (1) y in the penult, whether from ¢ or w becomes w in Mn. W. 
before w in the ult., as in cwmw. ‘cloud’ for cymwl < *cumbul- 
< Lat. cumulus; swmbwl < *stimbul- < Lat. stimulus; cwmwd 
‘comot’ < Ml. W. kymwt; dwthwn < dythwn < dydd hwn § 164 
re Ae a syllable is added, both w’s become y, as cymylau 
* clouds’. 
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(2) After w the obscure y became w; as (g)wrthyew mA. 83 
‘miracles’ for. gwyrthteuw. In the spoken lang. and frequently in Mss. 
we have gwnnach for gwynnach ‘ whiter’ wllys for ewyllys ‘ will’, ete. 
The y was artificially restored in most of these forms in the lit. lang. 
—G.R. 31 states that the rising diphthong always becomes w in the 
penult, the falling diphthong never, citing as examples gwynn, 
gunnach; gwinwydd, gwinwdden; celwydd, eeltoddog, but cvdyn, cloynaw; 
gwydd, gwyddau, etc. J.D.R. writes wy in gwynnach, gwyrddach 63, 
but (g)wrthiew [xvii]. 

ili. (1) Unaccented initial yt before sonants became *uu- > *gww- 

*gw-, § 36 i. Thus gér ‘man’ < *wur-os < *wir-ds ;—guwrth- 
‘contra-’, wrth ‘ against’ < *wurt- < *wirt- < *wertd: Ir. frith < 

*urt- § 211 iv (2) ;—gwnn ‘T know’ < *windd, § 191 iii (1). The w 
thus produced i is not mutated to y in the penult, e.g. gwrol ‘manly’, 
guraidd id., wrthyf ‘by me’; and gunn seems to show that it was not 
liable to affection ; in that case gwir ‘men’ is analogical. 

(2) Before other consonants initial unaccented ui- or ye- became 
*oi- giving W. d-, as in Ml. W. ugeint ‘twenty’ < Kelt. *uiknti : Ir, 
Jiche ;—W. ucher ‘evening’ < (*yisger- <) *wesper- § 96 iv (2). 

(3) Generally, however, initial wi- became gwy- regularly: as 
gwys < *uid-t- § 63 iv;—qwynt < “xeint- < *uent- < *wént- : Lat. 
ventus ;—gwyw ‘withered’, § 75 vii (3) ;—gwyrth ‘miracle’ < Lat. 
virtus. But gwy- later became gw-, ii (2) above. 

iv. Ar.zin the ultima, or ending the first element of a compound gave 
Gaul. and Brit. e. Thus Gaul. are-, W.ar- < *are- <*ari- < *p,ri; 
—W.am < *mbe < *mbhi : Lat. ambr-, Gk. audi ;—W. mér < *more, 
Gaul. more < *mori: Lat. mare. The reason that final unaccented 
short 7 does not affect a preceding vowel is probably that it had 
become eé. 


v. Pretonic « became 9, as in idn ‘lord’ < *tud-né-s, tér ‘lord’ 
<*iud-ré-s: W. ud § 100 1 (12); see § 104 iv (3); bon 1m. ‘base, 
stem’ < *bud-né- § 104 lv (1); elod ‘ praise, fame’ < klutém : Ir. 
cloth (gen. cluith) id. < klutom, Gk. xdvrov, Skr. grutdém ‘what has 
been heard, tradition’, / kleu- ‘hear’? - 


AFFECTION OF SHort VOWELS. 


§ 67. ‘A short vowel (but no long vowel) was liable to be 
affected by a sound in a succeeding syllable. Affection is of two 
kinds in Welsh: 1. ultimate, when it takes place in the syllable 
which is now the last, having been brought about by a sound 
in a lost termination; 2. non-ultimate, when it takes place 
in the present penult or antepenult, the affecting sound being 
generally preserved in the ultima. Ultimate affection is caused 
by @ or 7 sounds ; non-ultimate by the latter only. 
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§ 68. Ultimate a-affection.—i and ti became respectively 
e and o in the ultima when the lost ending had a; thus gwedd 
‘aspect’ < *uid-a § 63 iv ;—bod ‘be’ < Kelt. *bu-ta § 189 iv (6) ;— 
ciwed ‘rabble’ < Lat. civités ;—gramadeg < Lat. grammatica ; 
colofn < Lat. columna. 

Hence adjectives having y (<2) or w (<%) in the ultima 
change these to e and o in the fem., the affection being due 
to the lost fem. ending -@; thus Brit. *uindos, *winda gave 
respectively gwynn, gwenn ‘ white’. 

The adj. *briktos had regularly fem. *brikta, which by the rule became 
*brekta; now *ikt > ith and *ekt > eith, later atth § 108 iv (1); 
hence brith ‘ speckled ’, f. brazth, which is thus seen to be quite regular. 

The affection is original only in adjectives of the -os/-@ declension ; 
but after the loss of the inflexional endings, it spread by analogy to 
other stems; e.g. crwnn ‘round’ < Brit. *krundis (: Ir. eruind) has 
f. cronn on the analogy of trwm < Brit. *trumbos(: Ir. tromm) f. trom ; 
and gwyrd < Lat. vir'dis has f. gwerd on the analogy of ffyrf, fferf < 
Lat. firmus, firma. Doubtless deilien wyrdd in M.IL. i. 155 represents a 
local survival of the old fem., as in tonn wyrt (-t = -8) w. ga ‘green wave’. 


§ 69. Ultimate i-affection. i. This was caused by 2, 2% 
(from 2, é, 6 or %), or by accented @ or %. Kelt. post-tonic es 
before a vowel became 7 and caused this affection § 75 vii (1), 
so e(p) see ib.; also Lat. 7, and sometimes e, before a vowel. 

il, (1) a becomes MI. W. ei, Mn. W. ai: ez/, aid ‘second’ 
< *aliés : Lat. alius ;—yspeit, ysbaid ‘space’ < Lat. spatium ;— 
rhaib ‘ spoil’ < Lat. rapio ;—beirdd ‘ bards’ < *lardi ;—meib ‘sons’ 
< Brit. *mapi ;—ugeint, ugain ‘twenty’ < *yikanté < Ar. yikntt;— 
Ueidr ‘ thief’ < Lat. latrd ;—deigr ‘tear’ <*dakri § 120 iii (1). 

(2) ak or ag before a consonant, which becomes ae in Ml. 
and Mn. W. § 104 ii (1), iii (1), § 108 iv (1), is affected to ed or 
eg which gives Ml. W. ei, Mn. W. ai, see ib. Thus Suxones> 
Saeson but Savd >*Sea > Seis, Sais ;—*kaktos ‘ serf’ (< *gaptos) > 
caeth, but pl. *kakti > ceith, caith ‘serfs’ ;—*dragnos > draen 
‘thorn’ § 104 i1 (1), pl. *dragnesa > *dragnia >drein, drain. 

(3) In disyllables before consonant groups containing 7, and 
before c/, the affection of a appears as y, which alternates with 
ec in Ml, and early Mn. W. Thus Aeyrn 8.7. 29, R.M. 121, RP. 
1362, R.B.B. 47, pl. of hacarn ‘iron’ ;—feydyr R.P. 1301 beside 
ryeudyr RP. 1222, pl. of rhaeadr ‘cataract’ ;—hedyrn WM. 51 
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beside tedeirn do. 40, pl. of cadarn ‘mighty’ ;—so alarch pl. 
eleirch, elyrch § 117 1;—tywarchen pl. tyweirch, tywyrch § 126 
i (2) ;—paladr, pl. peleadyr wm. 179, Mn. W. pelydr;—Mn. W. 
bustych, menych, § 117i. Also in the proclitic ger >gyr ‘near’ 
§ 214 i. 

The y is probably the result of thickening the ¢ before r + cons. 
and before x in an unaccented syllable. (In accented syllables as 
berrd, the 2 is still pure, but it has become y before x § 17 iii.) Thus 
e> yy >y. From r + cons. it spread to cons. + r. Probably 
gwesgyr (single r) for gwasgar § 173 iv (1) is due to false analogy. 

(4) In polysyliables before a labial also, a is affected to y; as in 
modryb < *mdatr-ag*-i § 122 iv (2); cyffelyb, ethryb also from *-aq#- 
<*-agu- V/dqu- ‘face’, cf. § 143 ili (8); Caer-dyf ‘ Cardiff’: Taf— 
-am- becomes -eu or -yf, except in analogical formations; see § 76 
vil (1). 

iii, (1) e becomes y: engyl ‘angels’ < Lat. angelt ;—cyllyll 
‘knives’ < Lat. cultelli;—so, cestyll, gwéyll § 117 i;—erbyn 
‘against’ < Kelt. *ari guenndi § 215 ii (4) ;—gwyl ‘sees’ § 178 
iv (1). 

There appears to be no certain example of e becoming e7; dyweit 
‘says’ may be trom *wat- § 194 i (1). 

(2) ek or eg before a consonant when affected became 74 or ag 
which gives i regularly ; as with ‘ niece’ < *nektt-s § 86 11 (1) ;— 
thth ‘lesson’ < Lat. lectio. 

iv. (1) o becomes ei (Mn. ai) or y: yspeil, ysbail ‘spoil’ < Lat. 
spolium ;—seil, sail ‘ foundation ’< Vulg. Lat. solea for Lat. solum, 
ef. E. soil ;—myfyr ‘thought’ < Lat. memoria ;—ystyr ‘ meaning’ 
< Lat. historia ;— dja‘ man’ <*donios : Ir. duine ;—m#r ‘seas’ < 
*mort § 122 ii (4) ;—esgyb ‘ bishops’ < Lat. epescopt ;—Selyf< 
Salomé ;—tair M1. W. teir for *ty-eir ‘three’ fem. < *tisorés § 75 
vi (3) ;—pair, M1. peor ‘caldron’: Ir. covre § 89 iii. 

It is seen that ¢¢ occurs before 7 and r; but in disyllables we have 
y before the latter. 


(2) ok or og before a consonant, which gives oe in W., becomes 
wy when affected; thus oem ‘lamb’ < *ognos, pl. dyn < *ogni ;— 
wyth ‘eight’ < *okto. 

v. u becomes y: Merchyr § 16 iv (2) < Mercurius ;—cijn 
‘chisel’ < Lat. cumeus ;—asgwrn ‘bone’ pl. esgyrn ;—Ych ‘ox’ < 
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Ar. *ugs6, whence O.H.G. ohso, Skr. uksaé (Av. ua¥- implies -q-) ; 
the pl. ychen (<Ar. *ugsénes, whence Skr. whksdénah, E. oxen) 
has y from u unaffected, § 66 i. 


w does not become ez; deifr as pl. of dwfr is doubtful (ma. i 556) 
except as a late and artificial form; see Silvan Evans s. v. 


vi. When any of the above changes takes place in the ultima, 
a in the penult becomes e; see hedyrn, elyrch, pelydr, Selyf, esgyrn 
above. o also became e, as gosod ‘to set’ gesyd ‘sets’, liable to 
become gy before st, as Ml. W. ebestyl, ebystyl<apostoli, sg. 
abostol < apostolus. In Ml. W. the affection extended, as in the 
last example, to the ante-penult. 


vii. The ez due to affection as above, also ¢ from ek or eg, had open 
¢, and was thus distinct from original e¢ which had close ¢ The 
former (¢7) gives ez, ai; the latter (ez) gives wy § 75 iii (1). 

On later modifications of y, e2, see §$ 77, 79. 


$70. Non-ultimate affection. i. a and sometimeso in the 
syllable which is now the penult became e when the following 
syllable had 7 or % (now z or y), except where the 7 was itself 
affected to e, § 68. Thus cerydd ‘ reprimand’ < *karéio(s) be- 
side caredd ‘fault’, Ir. catre, < *kartid ;—M1. W. gwedy ‘ after’, 
O. W. guotig ;—MI1. W. pebyll ‘tent’ < *paptlio < Lat. papilio ; 
—HKbrill < Aprilis ;—cegin < coquina; melin < molina; ete. In 
Ml. W. the affection extends over two syllables, as ederyn ‘ bird’, 
Mn. W. aderyn, pl. adar. 

o seems to undergo the change chiefly after a labial or before 
a guttural, where it might have become a if unaffected. 

The restoration of a in the antepenult in Mn. W. is due to the 
vowel in that syllable becoming obscure because unaccented, in which 
case it was natural to re-form etymologically. 

iil. (1) Before 2 the same change took place, and a and o 
appeared as e in O. W.; but the e was further affected by the z, 
and became ei-in Ml. and Mn. W.; thus Waridnus > O. W. 
Meriaun cen. 11. > M1. W. Meiryawn k.3.B. 81, Mn. W. 
Metron ;—so O. W. Bricheniaue a.c. 895, Mn. W. Brycheiniog ; 
—O. W. mepion Gun, xii, Mn. W. metbion ‘sons’. See § 35 ii. 

In the dialect of Powys cetliog ‘cock’, ceintog ‘penny’ are pro- 
nounced celtog, centog. This is perhaps a simplification of e, § 78 v, 
rather than old e retained, 
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(2) Original e also became ei before 7; thus Fternidnus > 
Edeirnaun 3.3. 74 Edeirnon W.M. 50, R.M. 35, Mn. W. Edeirnion 
(now wrongly spelt Hdeyrnion) ;—so pencerdd ‘ chief of song’ M1. 
pl. penkerrdyeit R.P. 1230, Mn. W. pencetrddiaid ;—anrheg ‘ gift’ 
pl. anteiggon R.P. 1221 (generally anfegyon R.B.B. 394, R.M. 257, 
now aurhegion) ; un-ben ‘mon-arch’, wnbeyngacth, AL. i. 34, 382, 
‘sovereignty’ (now wnbennaeth, new formation) ; gorwedd to lie’, 
gorweiddyog ‘ bed-ridden’ ; gweinaith § 32 for gweniaith ‘ flattery ’. 

(3) In later formations 7 does not affect the vowel; forms like 
personnyeit, Albanyet etc. § 128 iv, and cariad, meddiant, etc., are 
extremely common in Ml. and Mn. W. Also forms like arzan 
‘silver’ in which 2 is not original, but comes from g. 

iii. The Ml. and Mn. diphthong ae, whether from a&- or ag- 
before a consonant, or from a-e, becomes ¢ before 7 or 2, as in 
Mi. W. ketthiwet < Brit.-Lat. *haktiuitdas; saer ‘craftsman’ 
pl. seat; gwaedd ‘ery’, gweiddi ‘ to ery’; draen ‘thorn’, dreiniog 
‘thorny’, Similarly og..4 or ug..i > e%..2; as in gweint 
‘to serve’ < *xo-gnim-; heini ‘active’ < *su-gnim-: gnim- 
§ 203 vii (4). Before y it becomes ey, as in heyrydd pl. of kaer 
‘fort’. But, except in a few cases such as the above, this affec- 
tion is usually ignored in writing, especially in the Mn. period. 

iv. The affecting sound has disappeared in cenwch ‘ye sing’ 
for an earlier *cenyweh § 26 vi (5); in the MI. forms Hdeirnon ete. 
§ 35 ii; and in such forms as ceddwad for cezdwiad, § 36 v. 

v. The affection of a and o bya lost stem-ending -7-, -20-, -d-, 
of the first element of a compound is similar to ultimate affec- 
tion: @ > e in meitim B.A. 18 ‘morning’ (Mn. W. ev’s mertin 
‘some hours ago’) < *mati-tin- (treated as a compound) < Lat. 
mitilinum ;—o > y insyl-faen : sail, § 69 iv. 

In Ml. W. meinoeth B.T. 68, meinyoeth do. 45 ‘midnight’ < media 
nocte, we seem to have early metathesis of 2, thus meingocth xb *menyoeth 


< * meda-niokte. The forms meiny8 B.T. 31, meindyd do. 55 ‘mid-day’ 
are formed on its analogy. 


Tut Lona VowELs, 


§ 71. i. (1) Pr. Kelt. & (from Ar. @ and 6) remained in Brit. 
In Early W. it became an open 6 like Eng. a in cal/, which we 
may write 9; in O. W. this became o in unaccented syllables, au 
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(=aw) in accented syllables. Latin @ also shared this develop- 
ment. 

The Early W. a is attested in Bede’s Dinoot (= Dinot), M1. W. 
Dunawt < Wat. Donatus. In all syllables except the ultima it 
became 0, as Groder ‘brothers’ < Pr. Kelt. *drdteres ; in this 
position aw from 4@ occurs only in late formations like mawrion 
pl. of mawr ‘great’, and after w § 148i (6). But in the ultima and 
in monosyllables 9 > O.W. au = MI. W. aw, as O. W. braut ox. 
‘judgement’ < Pr. Kelt. *raton, trintaut suv. sk. < Lat. ¢trtnita- 
tem; Ml. W. brawt, trindawt. In Mn. W. aw remains in mono- 
syllables, as 6rawd, but in the now unaccented ultima it has be- 
come 0, as in trindod. The following table summarizes the history 
of Brit. (and Lat.) a: 


Brit. (Lat.) Brit. Early W.O0.W. MI.W. Mn.W. Mn.W. 
© broder  penult, 


*brateres Sf are ° 
trinitatem a 4) pee trindod ult. 
*braton au—aw 


oSawetewd monosyll, 


(2) @ when unacc. was shortened and gives a § 74 i (1); this might 
happen in monosyllables as a ‘ of’ § 209 vii (5), a ‘whether’ § 218 iii. 
When acc, in Brit. and unace. later, it gives 0, as in pod § 168 i (3), 
mor § 151 i, o ‘from, of’ § 209 vii (5), 0, ‘if’ § 222 v (1). 

ii, (1) Ml. W. aw in the unaccented ultima (whether from @ as 
above, or from ow § 76 iii) survives in the spoken language in candlaw 
‘hand-rail’, darllaw ‘to brew’, distaw ‘silent’, eirlaw ‘sleet’, ysgaw 
(also ysgo) ‘elder-tree’, dlysfrawd ‘brother-in-law’; in compounds 
with numerals, as dewnaw ‘18’, dwyawr ‘2 hours’, tetrawr ‘ 3 hours’, 
etc. (except debylo for dubylaw hands’); and in compounds of mawr, 
as dirfuwr ‘very great’, trystfawr ‘ noisy’ (except in place-names, 
Trefor, Coetmor). In a few book-words which have gained currency 
it is not a genuine survival: as traethawd ‘treatise’, catrawd ‘ regi- 
ment’, bydysawd ‘ universe’, rhaglaw ‘deputy’; and the forms UJiaws 
‘multitude’, cyfiawn ‘just’, Jonawr ‘January ’, ansawdd ‘quality’, 
are influenced by the written language, which, however, had also Jlios, 
cyfion, Ionor, ansodd IJo.G. 187, formerly; see examples below. 
Chwefror has o always (generally sounded Chwefrol by dissimilation). 
The recent written language has been influenced by mechanical ideas 
of etymology in the substitution of aw for the regular o in ffyddlon 
‘faithful’, dwylo ‘hands’, wnion ‘straight’, cinio ‘dinner’, anodd 
‘difficult’, cpv. anos (§ 48 iv, § 1481(6)); all these appear with 
o in early Mn. poetry, and are pronounced with o in the spoken 
language. On the misspelling athraw for athro see § 76 v (5). 
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Ni fyn cariad i wadu, 
Nat ddangos ¢ lios lu.—D.G. 69. 


‘ Love will not be disavowed, or manifested to many a host.’ 


Gwahawdd Saeson bob Ionor 
Pr Deau maent ar hyd mér.—t.G.C. 155. 


‘ They invite Saxons every January to the South across the sea.’ 
Anodd rhyngu bodd y byd.—T.A. 414967/29,. 
‘It is difficult to please the world.’ 


(2) aw in the ultima began to be reduced to o in the MI. period ; 
thus we find Edeirnon w.m. 50, achos w.A. 4, Meiryon 2.B.B.13. But 
the bards even in the Mn. period continued to write the aw for the 
purposes of rhyme. In recent times, owing to ignorance of the older 
language, they have sometimes written aw for original 0, as “ esgawb” 
for esgob ‘bishop’, “ dyniawn” for dynion ‘men’. This is not due to 
a confusion of the sounds of o and aw (for the a in aw is a pure a, 
quite distinct from 0), but to the blundering notion that as some o’s 
may be written aw, anyo may. The Early Mn. poets generally use 
aw correctly, guided by a living literary tradition. The distinction 
is seen in Ml. W. yscol ‘school’, iscol B.B. 81 from Lat. sc(h)ola and 
yscawl W.M. 189 ‘ladder’ < Lat. scala, both ysgol in Mn. W. 

(3) In a few cases aw comes from 0: praw(f) beside profi < Lat. 

ob- ; mawl beside molaf ‘I praise’, Ir. molim; tymawr R.P. 1244 
for the usual tymor < Lat. tempora. In each case the o comes before 
or after a labial. In Vulg. Lat. there was a tendency to lower a vowel 
before a labial so that prob- might become *prob- > prawf. But it is 
more likely that all these are due to false analogy. 

In awr ‘hour’, and nawn ‘noon’ we have aw < Lat. 6. These 
have been explained as late borrowings; but historically this is im- 
probable. Possibly the pronunciation of héra varied in Lat., since 
Gk. w (= 6) was popularly sounded 9 (yAdooa > Ital. chiosa); 6 
would give 9 > aw. For nawn see § 76 iii (4). 


ili. ag > O. W. ov, Ml. W. eu, Mn. W. eu, au; thus breuant 
‘wind-pipe ’, O. W. -drouannou < *bragnt-: Ir. brage gl. cervix, 
O. Bret. brehant ;—W. pau ‘country’, O. Bret. pou, Corn. pow < 
Lat. pag-us;—so ak or ag before a consonant: W. gwaun, O. W. 
guoun LL. 156, 196 ‘lowland’, Ir. fan < *udkn- < * yo-ak-n- 
§ 104 iii (1) ;—W. cewlo ‘to congeal’ < *cdgl- < Lat. co-ag’l-o, 
But before ¢ the @ is shortened § 74 iv. 

iv. -in- often gives onn in the present penult: cronni : crawn 
§ 202 v (2) ;—ffynhonnau ‘fountains’ < fontdn- ;—NMeiryonnyd 
G.C. 122, R.B.B. 263, beside Mezryonyd do. 303, 306, < Maridn-. 
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§ 72. i. Pr. Kelt. 1 (<Ar. é, &, 2) remained in Brit., and 
Brit. and Lat. 7 remain in W., § 59 iii, iv. Further examples: 
W. fir ‘long’, Ir. sir < Pr. Kelt. *stros < *sé-ro-s: Lat. sérus ; 
—W. gwin< Lat. vinum, It is, of course, shortened in W. before 
two consonants ; as gwin-dlan ‘ vineyard’. 


ii. Lat. 7 is treated as @ or Kelt. e¢ in W. paradiys < paradisus 
< Gk. rapdédeuos; and synniyr < sentire. In rustic Lat. 2 was often 
sounded @, but whether only in words with original ez is not clear, 
Lindsay, p. 29. In Lat. 7gn the 7 was often written long, or was 
written ¢; hence it probably differed little from Lat. ¢, and so gives 
W. wy, as syn ‘charm’ < signum. 


§73. i. Pr. Kelt. a, which remains in Ir., and apparently re- 
mained in Gaul., as shown by the spelling ov in the second element 
of Adyouvoré-dovvoy, advanced in Brit. towards #, for it appears 
as 1 in W., while Lat. & borrowed into Brit. gives uin W.; thus 
Pr. Kelt. *dinom > Ir. din, W. din ‘ fort’, dinas ‘ city’: O. E. 
tun, E. town ;—Pr. Kelt. *glin- > Ir. glin, W. glin ‘knee’ 
§63 vii (4) ;—Pr. Kelt. *4a > Ir. cé ‘dog’, W. ci, §89 ii.— 
But Lat. pirus gives pir, mitus gives mid, etc. 


ii. Some irregularities occur in the development of Lat. @ and Brit. 
and Lat. % before a labial : 

(1) Lat. & in cipa gives 7 in W. cib, Bret. kib. This seems to be 
the only example in W., and may be due to fluctuation between 7 and 
t before a labial ; cf. conversely W. uffern ‘hell’, Bret. ifern < Vulg. 
Lat. iferna, Lat. inferna. 

(2) Brit. and Lat. % before 6 followed by a vowel gave W. w; as 
du ‘black’ for *duv < *dub- : Iv. dub ‘black’; W. cudygl for *ceufygl 
< Lat. cuibic’lum. But before n, 7, J, ub gives wf regularly, as in 
fwfn, dwfr, § 90. 

(3) & before m is regular, as shown by W. twf ‘growth’, tyfu ‘to 
grow’ < *tum- § 2011 (8). But Lat. & in nwmerus gives ¢ in nifer. 
Tlis may be due to a dial. pronunciation of Lat. w as a; ef. Ose. 
Niumsieis ‘Numerii’, and the Oscanized Lat. Niwmeriis ‘Numerius’. 
Lat. itself had w# before m in an unace. syll., as maximus, maxumus 
= maxiimus. 'The sound % would be identified with Brit. a, and prob. 
lengthened, giving the same result. W. wfyll ‘humble’ < Lat. himilis 
may perhaps be similarly explained, but with w for ¢ as in uffern. 

(4) % before p is regular, as seen in cybyd ‘ miser’ < Lat. cvpidus, 
syberw ‘proud’ < Lat. superbus. In W. achub < Lat. occtipo the u 
may be due to the lengthening of the % when it came to be accented 
as it did in Brit. § 65 ii (1). ; 


For Lat. ésee § 75 ii (1) ; for Lat. 6 see § 76 ii (r). 
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§ 74. i. (1) In Brit. @ was shortened when unaccented. 
Thus W. pechadur ‘sinner’ < *pecedtor-< Lat. ace. peccitor-em 
beside pechod ‘sin’ < peccatum;—W. meitin ‘morning’ < *meid-din 
< *mati-ti: =< Lat. matutinum ;—W. agepoaer for *afgigdawr < 
anit? < Kelt. aca —W. pianepae ‘gander’, Ml. W. 
keylyacuyt aL. i 280 < *kaliako-géidos beside ceiliog ‘cock’ < 
*haliahos ;—W. paratéi ‘to prepare’, § 201 iii (5), beside parod 
‘ready ’< Lat. pardatus, etc., ete. 
Naw mwy i frag na cheiliagwydd, 
Naw gwell t synnwyr na gtoydd.S. T., © 16/93. 
‘Nine times more boastful than a gander, nine times more sensible 


than a goose.’ (The recent spellings parotot, ceiliogwydd are false ; 
the words are pronounced as spelt above.) 


For the apparent exception in Jonawr a sufficient explanation i is 
the secondary accent which was required to distinguish Januirius 
from Februarius, and which for emphasis might even become primary. 

(2) Words like swyddogol ‘ official’ are formed in W., and mostly 
late, by adding -ol to -og, and are not derived in full from Brit., for 
Brit. -ak-al- would give -ag-ol. The word Uuosog is an old forma- 
tion, but it is not formed from the original of dliaws; the latter has 
& from 6, the formation being *-ds-tdts, while the former has 6, the 
formation being *-os-tos, extended to *-os-takos, § 75 ili (3). 

li. It is seen in the above examples that other long vowels 
remained long when unaccented; and that 7 and # need not 
have been accented to cause affection of a preceding vowel. 

iii. In Ir. the shortening of long vowels is carried further and is 
independent of the Brit. shortening of @. The latter had not set in 
in Pr. Kelt. as is shown by the “development of du, which when 
unaccented in Brit. gave aw, while Kelt. aw gave ow § 76 v (5). 

iv. All long vowels were shortened before groups of sonant + explo- 
pe as in guynt ‘wind’ < * uentos < *uéntos; so Lat, ventus. W. dyall 

eng K *ditalt- § 75 vi (4). Also before two explosives ; 
*.0-akt- *-akt- > *-akt- > -aeth § 203 i (4). 


Tur DreHtHonGs. 


§ 75. i. (1) Ar. ai remained in Kelt. It appears in Iv. as a, 
de, in Gaul. as ai or e. Before a consonant it appears in O. W. 
as oi, and in Ml. and Mn. W. as oe (oy) § 29. Thus W. coeg 

‘empty’ (as a nut without a kernel), coeg-ddall ‘ purblind ’, Ir. 
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caech ‘one-eyed’ : Lat. caecus ‘blind’, Goth. haihs ‘one-eyed’, 
Skr. kekara-h ‘squinting’<Ar. *gaig-;—W. hoedi ‘lifetime, 
life’, Gaul. Setlo-ceni-(ae Deae): Lat. saeculum < *sai-tlo-m 
§ 111 vii (1);—W. coed ‘wood, forest’, Gaul. Ceto-briga< 
*kaito-: Goth. haifi, O.H.G. heida, E. heath, Lat. bu-cétum 
(@ for ae owing to confusion with the suffix -é¢wm). 

(2) Before a vowel ai fell together with %, see iv below. But 
as in the penult, followed by e¢ (or 2), gave a new ai which gives 
W. oe>o § 78 i (1); thus Brit. *haraset >*karoe, caro ‘may 
love’. Followed by @ it falls together with ~% and gives -ed, 
as *uornasim > arnei; when the 7 was unace. it gives -¢ as 
*udrnasim > ernt § 209 vii (1). 


But in the ante-penult a vowel before s drops § 1131 (2); hence 
*kara-se-re > kar-her ‘may be loved’. 


(3) Kelt. ai> W. Wy, as in muy ‘ greater’ <*md-ids or *maison: 
Ir. mao for *mau<*maids. When unaccented it was shortened 
and so gives oe, as prob. in Ml. W. moe L.A. 142 ‘more’. 

A new 4a was produced before a vowel in Brit. when 4s 
was followed by 7 or e; thus *haras-it >*kardiit > harwy § 188 
ii (1). 

A new a might be produced before a cons. by metath. of 7 
§ 100 v; thus Lat. occasio > W. achos, but Brit. pl. *accasiones > 
*accdisones > M1. W. achwysson. 

(4) W. oo>ae after w or m, etc.; oe > wae after g § 78 ii (2). 

ii. (1) Ar. oi remained in Pr. Kelt., and appears in Ir. as 
i, de. In W. it became u before a consonant. Thus Ar. *oznos 
‘one’ >Gk. olvés, oivy ‘ace’, O. Lat. oinos, Lat. anus : Ir. oen, 
W. un ‘one’.—W. ud in anudon ‘perjury’, Ir. oeth ‘oath’: 
Goth. aip-s ‘oath’.—W. grug ‘heather’ for *gwrug (Pemb. 
dial. gwrig), Ir. froech < *yroiko-s : Gk. épeixn < *uererha, 

Before or after y in Brit., o¢ became ai which gives W. oe (oy); as 
in gloyw ‘shiny, glossy’ < *glot-wo-s : Gk. yous < *yAoufos, § 92 1 ;— 
ky(h)oed ‘ public’ < *ky-woed < *ko-woid-: W. gwyS ‘presence’ < *ueid-, 
Vv yerd- ‘see’; here -w- dropped; where it remained, woe again gave 
wae § 78 ii(2); thus gwaethaf for *gwoethaf < *yaidisamos < *yoidi- 
samos < *yo-ed-iswmos < *upo-ped-isgmo-s § 148 1 (5). 

(2) Before a back vowel oi gave W. wy; as *-ojan >*-wy-n 
>-wn § 180 it (1); cf § 76 v (4). But before ¢ or e the 4 
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dropped § 100 vi, and o before the vowel developed like w before 
a vowel, that is, as ov; thus *d6 esd > *ddid > *dd1 > *ddma > *deu 
§ 76 v (1), whence deuaf § 193 x (5); and *do eset >*doiet > 
*doet >*douet > daw, or without diphthongization *do-et >do, see 
ib.; so *mot esti>*mo esti>*mo ys>moes § 200 ii. Followed 
by 7 after the accent it gives -2, as in -d7 f. sing. ‘to her’< 
*’-dogi < *’-do-si § 210 x (1). 

(3) Ar. di gave Kelt. ai and developed accordingly. 

ili, (t) Ar. ei remained in Pr, Kelt. In Gaul. it is written 
e or ec, as Devo-gnata, Aevovova, In Ir. it appears as @ or ta. 
In W. before a consonant it became wy. Thus W. giyd 
‘presence’ for *gwiyd < Ar. *ueid- § 63 iv ;—mor-diy ‘sea 
voyage ’< *mori-teig- § 103 ii (1), ete. 

In Brit. and Gaul. it was probably sounded as ef. Latin @ which 
was sounded @, was identified with this sound in Brit., and shared its 
development in W., thus réte > rhwyd, rémus > rhwyf, plébem > 
ployf, céra > ctbyr, etc. Lat. o¢ which seems to have varied from 
6 to ¢ appears in W. as 2, oe or Wy, as ciniaw ‘dinner’, poen ‘pain’, 
cwyn ‘supper’. 

(2) Before a vowel ei fell together with ii, see below. 

(3) Ar. 6i before a vowel > Kelt.2 > W.i. Thus W. diod, 
Ml. diawt ‘drink’ < *dhéi-ati-s, / dhéi- ‘suck’.—W. Uliaws ‘ multi- 
tude’, Bret. lez < Brit. */idssis < *lidstats < *(p)lids-tats, a noun 
in *-tdt- from the epv. *p/é-ids : Lat. inse. pleores, Gk. mAclov. 
Before Kelt. 0 it becomes u, as in dliéiosog, M1. luossauc < Brit. 
*liuossako-s an extension of */iosso-s < *(p)/t0s-to-s an adj. formed 
from *plé-ids like Lat. honestus from hounds; see § 76 ix (2), 
§ 741 (2), § 169 iii (3). Before a consonant é&>é giving Kelt. 
a, W. 2. 

iv. ai and ei fell together with ii before vowels. After the 
accent the i became 8, in other positions it remained as i. Thus: 

(1) Accented ii (or di or 6i), which is generally in the penult, 
but may be ante-penultimate, gives W. -y5; thus W. riyé 
‘free’ < *préios: Goth. freis, Eng. free ;—trefyd ‘towns’ < 
*trebties ;x—trydyd ‘third’ m. < *éri/ijos; with -a in the ult. it 
gives -e8, as ¢ryded ‘third’ f.<*tretéd. In the ante-penult -y8-, 
as W. yslydad ‘thorn’: Ir. scé, gen. pl. seiad. 

(2) Post-tonic ’-ii gave *az, which became oe, § 62 i (2) 5 
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thus moroeds ‘seas’ < *mériia : Lat. maria ;—M). W. gwladoed 
‘countries’ < *uldtiies ;—dannoed fem. M.m. 8 ‘toothache’ < 
*ddntiid ;—oed ‘ would be, was’ < *’ siiét, § 180 ii (3). 

y. Before the accent, in the penult the result varies accord- 
ing to the quality of the accented vowel in the (now lost) 
ultima; thus: 

(1) iié > W. -i, as in dvi ‘three’ m. < */riiés (accented like 
the f.) < Ar. *éréies (f. *tisorés) see § 103 i (3) ;—W. étrefi ‘towns’ 
< *trebués, 

(2) iit > Ml. W. -ei, Mn. W. -ai, as in W. fe, rhai ‘some’ 
§ 165 vi, carat ‘ would love’ § 180 ii (2); ef. ez, maz vii (2). 

(3) iio > W. -yw as in riyw ‘some’ § 165 vi; cf. gwyw 
vii (3). 

(4) iid >O. W. -ai, M1. and Mn. W. -ae, -e, also MI. W. wy; 
as in O. W. guarai, later gwarae, gware, chwarae, chware ‘to play’, 
Bret. e’hoari, Corn. hwary < Brit. *(s-)uartia < *u,rit-, Syeréi 
§ 63 vii (3); a variant ils guarvy B.B. 50=gwariy. 

vi. Before the accent in the ante-penult the result varies 
according as the accent fell on the lost ultima, or on the penult. 

(1) In the former case the penult had generally a reduced 
vowel a (<a or ,); the combination -iia-’ gave W. -aea- (also 
written aya), O. Bret. -ova-, Bret. -owa-, -oa-. Thus W. claear 
‘lukewarm’, Bret. dlowar : Gk. xAvapés (Ar. alternation & / gh) ;— 
W. gaeaf, gayaf, Bret. goanv ‘winter’ < *Ghiiamd-s : Skr. himah, 
Lith. 2éma, Gk. xetudv, xetwa, Lat. hiems : Gaul. Giamon.., Ir. 
gem-red (e for 7a) ;—W. traean ‘third part’: Ir. trian ;—W. 
rhaeadr ‘cataract’ < *riza-tré-: Ir. riathor : Lat. rivus, Vreid- 
‘flow’ ;—W. daear ‘earth’, Bret. douar < *ghdii,ra § 98 iii— 
-isa- or -esa- gives the same result: Pr. Kelt. *isarno- (*is 
R-grade of *ais : Lat. aes): Gaul. Ysarno- Iserno- : W. haearn, 
hayarn ‘iron’, O. W. Gur-haiernn GEN. xxiii, O. Bret. hotarn. 

Before the loss of the accented ending the accent must have shifted 
to the present penult, which had the next highest stress. In Gwent 
and part of Dyfed the unaccented a was generally lost; thus daer 
‘earth’ now ddr § 29 ii (dar a nen Wms. 785). The O. W. dair, 
dayr L.L. 120, gaem B.8.CH. 3 represent this dialect. The reduction is 


general in claer ‘bright’ beside claear ‘lukewarm’, with differentia- 
tion of meaning. From daer comes daerawl 1.A. 130, 164. 


(2) After a labial the above group takes the form -Wya- 
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interchanging with -ia-; thus W. migar ‘blackberries’, miaren 
‘bramble’, Ir. smér ‘blackberry’ < *smiiar- < *smiiord- (§ 65 
vi (2)): Gk. pépov (u@pov, Hes.) (with p-< *smi-?), Lat. morum 
prob. < Gk. ;—W. gigal (for *gwicjal) in morieyal ‘laminaria’, 
gwial ‘twigs, osiers’ < *yiis-l-, /ucid*- ‘weave’ : Lat. vieo, 
etc. ;—W. giyar ‘blood, gore’ < *uii,r- : Lat. virus ;—W. birgall 
‘axe’ < *huald-, met. for *diadl- : Ir. bidil, Ml. Bret. bouhazl 
< *buadl-:O.N. bilda, O.H. G. bial < *bipl *litl : Lat. findo, 
V bheied- ?—W. hioyad ‘duck’, Gwyn. dial. chwiadan < *s-uiiat-, 
Va-yei- : Skr. vdya-h ‘bird’ ;—W. mioyalch ‘ ousel’ < *mes,l-: 
Lat. merula < *mesula, O.H.G. amsala, Ger. Amsel.—éso developed 
similarly (since post-tonic s did not give 5); thus *suésores > 
chwior-e5 ‘sisters’, with -e3 added, Bret. choarezed with two 
additions, 

The labial changed the diphthong (Early W. *oz) to wy. Under 
the new accent wy remained, but became ¢ in the present ante-penult ; 
thus mewbyar : midren— *gunbyal : gwidlen, a new pl. gwral being then 
formed from the latter. Where the sound comes in the present, ante- 
penult in old formations, the form is undecided; thus O. W. gui- 
annuin ox. ‘Spring’, Early Ml. W. guaiannu(i)n, guayanuhin a.t. 
1 142, also gwahanwyn do. 308, Ml. and Mn. W. gwanniyn, gwaniyn 
< Brit. *wesant-’: Skr. vasantd-h ‘Spring’, Lat. vér < *yésr. 

(3) When the following a@ or o was affected, the diphthong 
became y or @, liable to be assimilated and lost; thus *yeidyr, 
Feydyr ‘cataracts’, heyrn ‘irons’ § 69 11 (3), Gwyn. dial. 27rn for 
hyyrn ;—W. tair ‘three’ f., Ml. and O. W. teir for *tyeir (cf. 
breint, Seint § 103 ii (1)), Ir. teow < *tsorés : Skr. tisrah ; so 
W. pedair ‘four’ f., Ir. cetheowr < *gtetesorés: Skr. cdétasrah. 

Such forms as heiyrn, rheieidr are quite late and artificial. But 
some old re-formations occur when the diphthong stood in the present 
ante-penult, as deyeryn (-yn =-in) B.A, 12 ‘earthen’, heyernin ib, ‘ of 
iron’, daeerin R.P, 1281, miér2, pl. of midren. 

(4) Secondly, the vowel following the diphthong is accented. 
In that case the diphthong became e or y liable to be assimilated 
and lost, as in (3) above. Thus W. éog ‘salmon’ <*esak- : Ir. 
é0, gen. iach ;—W. deall, dyall, dallt § 82 ii (3) ‘understanding’, 
deallt-wriaeth id., N.W. dial. dallt < *dijalt- << *diialt- § 74 iv, met. 
for *diia-tlo-, / He appear, perceive’ : Skr. dhyd-yati ‘thinks’, 
dhirah ‘intelligent’; Ml. W. dyat ‘thought’ < *digd-t- with 
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analog. accentuation for original *dhza-té- ;—Ml. W. gorffywys, 
later, with y lost, gorffwys ‘rest’ < *uer-gtiidi-st-, / ghezéi- : Lat. 
quiésco. 

(5) Latin pretonic ¢ or ¢ before a vowel is treated as z, thus did- 
B(o)lus gives diawl § 100 ii (1). 

vii. Except as above, -es-, -is- before a vowel developed 
differently from -2-, chiefly because post-tonic s did not, like 4, 
become 6. 

(1) In the penult after the accent -es->-ij-; thus Ml. W. tea 
‘houses’ < *tigia < *tigesa § 104 ii 2;—W. clyw ‘hearing’< 
*kloui- § 76 v (2) < *kléves-, nom. *kléuos : Ir, cli, Gk. kdéos< 
*kléuos, neut. s-stem.—So -ep-: W. ceifm ‘distant cousin’< 
*Ldm-nids < *kém-nepot-s, see § 123 v. 

(2) In the penult and ante-penult, when 6s came before -e-, 
contraction took place, and ése >ez > W. wy; thus W. wy-t 
‘art’? <*ése ti < Ar. *est ‘art’ ;—W. neithiwyr < *nokti diéser- 
§ 98 1 (3).—So épe: W. twymn < *tepesm(e)n- § 86 i (3). 

In the penult -és- before -7- gave oe; thus W. chwaer for 
*chwoer i (4), Corn. hoer < *suésir < *suésdr ;—W. doe ‘ yesterday’ 
< ¥dést < *ghdieset : Lat. heri, Gk. yOés, Skr. hyéh.—Corn. noi 
‘nephew ’ < *népdts.— -es- before ¢ prob. gave ei (like -di- before 
-t-, see v), and Ml. W. nei, Mn. nai ‘nephew’ may represent 
*nepots (accented like the f. *xeptés : Skr. naptth).— -es- before 
~~ gave y, as in Ml. W. y ‘his’ < *esid, y ‘her’ (for erj< *esias, 
§ 160 iv. 


Lat. -aji- > M1. W. ez, Mn. W. ai as in Mei, Mai‘ May’ < Matius 
(Sommer 225); Ml. W. Ket < Catus. 


(3) Before lost w or 0, -es- or -is- gives yw (ew); as Ml. W. 
Ywein, Ewein, later Owein < *Esu-ganios : Gaul. Esugen(ios), Ir. 
Kogan : Gk. Evyévios. So perhaps in the (pretonic) penult: 
W. guyw ‘ withered’ <*wisd- : Ir. feugud gl. marcor, Icel. visenn: 
Lith. eystu ‘I wither’, Lat. viésco. 

So is before lost w or 0 gives iw, and ais gives oow: W. gwiw 
‘good’ < *yasus < *yésu-s : Gaul. Visu-ria : Sky. vdsu-h, Gk. ed, 
V7 eyescy-;—W, gwaew ‘spear’ for *goew § 78 ii (2) < *gaison: 
Gaul. gaison whence Lat. gaesum : Ir. gae. 

Lat. e in the penult gives ew before lost o or uw: W. lew 
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‘lion’ < leo; pydew ‘ pit’<puteus; olew ‘oil’<oleum, But Lat. 
+ in the same position gave 2 which affected the vowel: W. 
yspeul < spolium ; so sometimes e: W. cin ‘chisel’ < Lat. cwneus. 

viii. (1) In final syllables, lost in W., Ar. ai, oi, ei became i 
in Brit. and Gaul.; thus the nom. pl. ending of noun o-stems, 
which in Pr. Kelt., as in Lat. and Gk., was *-07 (instead of Ar. 
*-63), became -2 (though -o7 also survives in a North Italian 
Kelt. inse.: Tanotaliknoi, Rhys, CIFI. 60); thus Brit. *dardos 
pl. *bardi > W. bardd, pl. beirdd. 

-Ai unaccented > ai >7, thus Gaul. BnAnoam dat. of a name 
whose nom. occurs as Belisama ; 6i> di, in Pr. Kelt. later @, § 60, 
ef. Ir. dat. fiwr ‘ to a man’ < dat. *wzrdi ; -6i doubtless gave -7. 

(2) But in monosyllables Ar. -ai, -oi, -ei remained in Kelt., 
and developed as follows in W.: 

-ai >-oe, thus Ar. *uai >*gwoe > gwae § 78 ii (2). 

-ei>wy ; W. wy ‘they’ <*ez : Ir. 2 

-oi>wy; W. pwy ‘who?’ < *g%o-2 = Lat. qui § 163 vi; when 
unaccented it became ew (O. W. ou, 02) § 78 iii, thus Ar, *moz, 
*toi> W. meu, teu § 161 iv. 


§ 76. i. The Ar. diphthongs au, eu, ou were distinct in Pr. 
Kelt., but tended later to become one sound, which is written 
ou. In Gaul. eu was still written as well as ou in forms having 
original eu, as in ¢ewto- beside roovriovs and Neviod... beside 
Noviodunum ; we also find av, iii (4). In Brit. we may assume 
ou for all three. In W. it takes a variety of forms according to 
its position. The same development is shared by uu whether 
from Ar. uu § 63 iv or from Lat. u before a vowel. 

ii. (1) Before a consonant, except s, the diphthong became u 
(= #) in W., wa in Ir, Thus W. tud ‘people, country erie 
tuath < *teutd, Gaul. teuto-: Goth. Jiuda, ete.;—W. rhudd 
‘red’, Ir. raad < *roudh-os, Gaul. Roud-ius : Goth. raups ;—W. 
eudd ‘hidden’, cuddio ‘to hide’ < *geudh-: Gk. xevOw, O. E. 
hide, BE. hide;—W. bugail ‘shepherd’ < *hou-kolids << 
* g¥ou-golidés : Gk. BouxéAos. 

In Brit. it was probably sounded g*; and Lat 6 (=9) and @ shared 
its development ; thus W. ffurf< Lat. forma; mur < Lat. murus, ete. 


(2) But original eus gives W. ew, as rhew ‘ice’ < *preus-: 
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Lat. pruina < *prusuina;—W. trew ‘sneeze’ < *(s)treu-s-, 
W pstereu- § 96 ii (4) ;—W. blew ‘hair’ < *bdeus- § 101 iii (2). 

The reason seems to be that *ews became *eh* before the degrada- 
tion of the first element of the diphthong. 

(3) The diphthong was liable to be simplified by dissimilation when 
the following syllable contained u or u; thus Ar. *tauros ‘ bull’ became 
Kelt. *taurwos (in imitation of *werya > Ml. Ir. ferb ‘cow’, Vendryes 
MSL. xii. 40), whence Kelt. *tarwos > Ir. tarb, W. tarw ‘bull’. Later, 
when aw had become ow in Brit., *ou-tut- > *o-tut- > W. odid ‘rarity’, 
beside Ir. dthad, wathad < *au-tat-, both from *pau- : Lat. pau-cu-s, 
O.H.G. foh, E. few. 


iii. (1) Before a vowel the diphthong became aw when un- 
affected. Thus W. naw ‘nine’ < Brit. *nowan < Ar. * neun ;— 
W. baw ‘dirt’ < *bou-, beside budr ‘dirty’ < *bou-tro- 
v7 peu(a")- : Lat. pis, ete. §101 ili (2) ;—W. awydd < desire’ 
for * awwyd (rh. with rhdyd § 38 x) < *aueid-: Lat. avidus < 
* quid-, /auei-.—So Brit. au for unace. du as in Ml. W. andaw 
‘listen’, met. for *adnaw < *éti-gnd-u- ‘attend to’ < *9A-u- 
VW Ggené- : Lat. navus, Ir. aithgne ‘ cognitio ’—So also wu for Lat. 
u before a vowel, as W. cystrawen ‘syntax’ < Lat. coustruenda, 

(2) But in the penult (the present ult.) post-tonic ’-ou- gives 
Ml. W. -eu, Mn. W. -au; thus the pl. endings *’-owes, *’-ova 
give W. -eu, -au, as in cadau ‘armies’ < *kdtoues, dagrau 
‘tears’ < Ar. *ddékruya; similarly angaw ‘ death’ < * dnkou-; 
cigleu ‘I have heard’ < *kuklowa § 182i. 

In this case -ew does not affect a preceding a as it does when it is 
itself the result of affection § 69 vi, as in teneu < *tanouts. 

The above change may be due to a doubling of y, see § 62 i (2), thus 
*auu > *tiu > *tiit > *dui > O. W. od, M1. W. edi. 

(3) iou- gives W. ieu (=e). Thus W. ceuane ‘young’ < 
Brit. *jowankos < Ar. juunkos : Lat. juvencus § 100 i (1) ;—W. 
Ieuan < *Joudnnes for lodnnés ;—Mn. W. Tau, Ml. W. Ieu ‘ Jove’ 
< Brit. gen. *Jou-os for Lat. Jovis;—Mn. W. tau, Ml. W. teu 
‘yoke ’<*iou-dn < *jug-dm, see vi (1). Here we have the assimi- 
lation of u to z by which it becomes « ; cf. the assim. of 2 to & in 
-i0% in O. W., § 25 1. 

An alternative form ief-, if appears in the penult: tefanc, tfanc; 
Iefan, Ifan. The latter is attested in the 14th cent: ivanghet o.m. 84. 


Later it is common: Pawb yn ew rhif yn ifane $.C., c.i 114 ‘all in 
their [ full] number young’, 
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Ifane, ifane a ofyn: 
Henaint, at henaint y tyn—S.Ph. sr. iv 391. 


‘The young seeks the young: old age is drawn to old age.’ The 
form zef- is probably older, but cannot be verified; Ml. W. cew- is 
ambiguous, but doubtless generally meant dew-. The latter form is 
seen in 

Paham, a minneu ’n ieuane, 

Yr wyf yn rhwym ar fy nhranc ?—B.A. w 133/77. 


‘Why, when I 2m young, am I bound at death’s door?’ The dialects 
now have 7-, as fan, ifanc, but zenctid for ieuenctid ‘ youth’ 


(4) The ante-vocalic form aw may occur before a consonant 
where the vowel after it has dropped, as in W. cawr ‘giant’ < 
Brit. * koyarés : Gaul. Kavapos, Ir. caur (< W.?) /heud-. We 
also have aw regularly for Lat. au, as in awdur < Lat. 
au(c)torem ; liawd ‘praise’ < laudem; Ml. W. Pawl < Paulus 
(the biblical Pau/ is merely the Eng. form, and is pronounced 
Pot), 

W. nawn ‘noon’ < *nouna possibly dial. Lat. for nina (< *nouena), 


cf. Pelignian Nownis ‘Nonius’, and Lat. old spelling nowndinum. Sir 
John Rhys suggests the influence of Brit. *noyan. See § 81 iii (2). 


(5) Except when affected as in iv (4), v (3) (5), Brit. au gaveu 
in W., as in du ‘has been’ < *(be)bawe < Ar. *bhebhiue §189 
iv (3) ; caru ‘to love’ < *hard-y- §202 ii. When unaccented 
& was shortened, ili (1), § 74. 

iv. The penultimate affection of the diphthong has the forms 
ew, yw, and eu; thus 

(1) Before % or 7 remaining as y or 2, it appears as ew, as in 
newyd ‘new’, Bret. nevez < *noutios < *neyiqos ;—W. cnewyll 
‘kernels’ < *kneu-: E. nut < *knu-d- ;—W. ewythr ‘uncle’ < 
* qyon-tér : Lat. avun-culus < *ayon- (nom. * aud see v (5)); 
Bret. eontr (eo for ew; 4 lost), Corn. euitor (-tor = ty?) ;—W. 
ewyllys § will’ <*oyi-, 7 auei-.—Similarly rhewin ‘ ruin’ derived 
from the Lat. ruina. 
(2) Before 7 when pretonic it is eu (= ed), the 7 being lost; 
thus W. éreuan ‘handmill’ for *breuon < * brouidn- (: Corn. 
brow, Bret. breo, Ir. brdw all from nom. *érowz0, Ir. gen. broon) : 
Goth. guairnus, E. quern, WV gtera-. 

But when accented it is yw as in ultimate aff.; thus cyw 
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‘ young of an animal’ < *kéuio pl. cywion < *kéuiones, see v (6) ; 
—distrywiaf < *di-stréuja-mi, v (2) ;—llywiaf ‘1 steer’ : yw 
‘rudder’ ib. 


In late formations ¢ has no effect: gwranduwjad ‘hearing’ from 
gwrandaw ‘to listen’. 


(3) Where it remained a diphthong before a consonant iii (4), 
its affected form is eu; thus cewri P 94/179 R. ‘ giants’ now cesre 
(in Zre’r Ceiri, etc.) by §77 ix, pl. of cawr; the usual pl. cewre 
W.M. 441, A. 44 is a re-formation;—W. Jbeudy < Brit. 
*Loui-tigos, a later formation than *dowkolios ii (1) (cf. Lat. 
ndufragus, later ndvi-fragus);—Ml. W. Meurue § 77 vii < 
Mauricius ;—Ml. W. cyngheussaeth < *con-caus-j-act- : cyngaws 
‘lawsuit’ < Lat. causa. 

(4) aui became a giving Wy § 75 i (3); as andwyo ‘to mar, 
spoil’ met. for *ad-nwy-0 < *ati-ndy-i-, niwed ‘injury’ for 
*nwyet §78 iv < nay-iat- < *ndy-i- : Lith. novgti ‘to afflict’ < 
* nOui-. 

v. In the present ultima the diphthong, when affected, takes 
various forms, as follows: 

(1) The ordinary affection is Ml. W. eu, Mn. W. au; this 
oceurs : 

1. Before unaccented -2; as daw ‘two’ m., Ml. dew, O. W. dou 
< *déui < Ar. *duyd(y) : Gk. dto, db0, Lat. duo, Skr. duva(u) ; 
—W. tau ‘is silent’ < *towit < *(s)tup-éit, beside taw ‘be 
silent!’ < */éue ;—W. cenau ‘ whelp’ < *kandut < *kandyo: 
Ir. cana: from *h(u),n- : Lat. canis. 

2. Before accented 7; as W. teneu ‘thin’ (Corn. tanow, Bret. 
tanao) < *tanouts < *t,nuyts: Lat. tenuis, Skr. tanth f. tanvt. 

3. Before a consonant; as W. aud ‘sun’ < Brit. *saw lids < 
* saueliés : Gk. Hédtos, HAcos, Dor. &éAros Lith. sdulé, Sky. stirya-h, 
Lat. sdf < * sduol<* sducl. (’-l- would have given W. //; hence 
we assume Brit. -d~ ; see also § 113 i (5).) 


M1.W. ewr, Mn. W. aur ‘gold’ cannot be from aurwm which gave 
M1. aur (= awr), and Bret, dour. The Mn, W, aur, M1. eur represents 
the adj. *aurgos for awrews, which spread from expressions like modrwy 
aur ‘gold(en) ring’, etc. The noun is seen in ef guisgus aur (w= w) 
B.A. 38 ‘he wore gold’. 

4] The above is the ordinary affected form, which is used e. g. in the 
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formation of the 3rd sg. pres. ind. of verbs; thus terew ‘strikes’ : taraw 
= saif: saf § 173 iv (1). It is seen that when -ew is the result of 
affection as above, an a before it is affected to ¢; see iii (2). 


(2) -dui- gives -yw. Thus W. dilyw ‘flood’ (now generally 
misspelt diluw) < *diléyio- < Lat. diluvium ;—distryw ‘ destrue- 
tion’ < *di-stréui- : Goth. strawjan, Lat. destruo; the vb. is 
distrywiaf iv (2) ;—W. Uyw‘ rudder’, < *léuio- : Tr. due < *lu-tio-: 
Gk. mAdos, / pleu- ;—W. clyw ‘hearing’ < * klowi- < kidwes- 
§ 75 vii (1). 

There is no reason to suppose that ww became tw in Brit., as stated 
by Pedersen, Gr. i 61; yw is from 6uz as above. Clywaf ‘I hear’ is 
a denominative from clyw, cf. clywyaf O.M. 32 (the pres. stem of Wklew- 
meant ‘to be named’, and clywaf cannot come directly from it; ef. 
Meillet, MSL. xv 337). 

(3) -@ui- became -di- which gives -Wy § 75 (3); thus W. 
wy ‘egg’ < Brit. *dyion < Ar. *duiom : Gk. diov, Sov, Lat. 
dvum ;—Cornwy < Cornaui-(a) ;—Aethwy RP. 1419 < * Oethwy 
§ 78 ii (3) < Octavius. 

Pedersen Gr. i. 66 suggests that Ir. og is borrowed from W., but 
this is improbable, and does not help to explain the -g. Thurneysen 
IA. xxvi 26 insists upon a Kelt. *ugos, *uges. The fact, however, 
seems to be that wt under certain conditions became in Ir. a spirant 
written g; thus Ir. wgaire ‘shepherd’ < *out-arius : di, ui ‘sheep’, 
Lat. ovis; Mn. Ir. ughachd ‘will’ < *out-akt-, / auet-, iv (1).—Eng. 
egg is from Icel. egg < Pr. Germ. *ajja- < *dyto-. 

(4) -oul or -oui-’ was similarly simplified to -o-t, -oi-’, which 
gives -wy; thus W. dwy ‘two’ f. < *dout < *duudi: Lat. duae, 
Skr. duvé < *duydi ;—W. aswy ‘left (hand)’ < *at-soyj-a : 
Skr. savyd-h ‘left’. 

-wy as in (3) and (4) may be weakened to -eu; as Corneu, asseu ; 
these are not direct affections, as shown by the unaffected a-; also 
to w, assw, see § 78 iii, i. 

(5) -aul, -Auf- or -aui-’ by the shortening of unacc. @ became 

L Va af aa : t , -y : i 
-aut, -aui- or -aui-" simplified to -a-t, -a-t- or -aj-", which gives 
-oe. The simplification here was late, so that -ayt did not, like 
-ast, give -ei. It did not take place in Bret. and Corn., in which 
the groups appear as -ow (-ow). In W. -oe generally becomes 
-o, §78 i (1). Examples: -(g)zo in proper names; Jud-noe LL. 
176, 187, Balch-noe D.G. 43; Gueithgno Lt. 144, Guipno 
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(wrongly wr. guipno) GEN. v, Mn. W. Guwyddno; Mochno 8.8. 61, 
Beuno wa. 119, Mn. W. Tuduo, Machno, etc., all<*-gnayid-s: 
Lat. Gnaeus < *gnd-yios < *9q-, / Gene- ‘be born’. (With the 
accent on the @ it gave -nwy by (3), as Mochnwy B.B. 47, Gronwy 
§ 78 i (2), weakened to -neu, see (4), as Guitnew B.B. 98, 106, 
Tudnow LL. 73, 77, ete.) ;—W. clo ‘lock’ < *glay-ts : Gk. KAnis, 
Lat. clavis, +/ (s)glau-;—W. noe ‘large bowl’ < *nauia : Lat. navia, 
navis, Gk.vads, lon. vnis,Skr. niuh;—W .athro ‘guardian, teacher’, 
< *altraui < *altraud < *altro-aud, § 155 ii (1) : *awon-iv (1); pl. 
athrawon, alltrawon < *altriudnes; f. elltrewyn ‘ stepmother’ < 
* altraudnt; Bret. aoutrou ‘seigneur’, Corn. altrou ‘ fosterfather ’. 


The mas. sg. is athro in all M1. W. texts: BB. 86; A.L. 1 338; W.M. 
128, 452-3; R.M. IO00-I, 202; IL.A. 3, 6, 49, 107, 113; B.P. 1225, 
1241, 1255, 1345, 1348; R.B. 975; Io. G. 640, etc.; and in the early 
edns. of the Bible. The late athraw (Salesbury, Dic.) is an artificial 
form deduced from the pl. Cae Athro (near Carnarvon) is so named 
locally ; Cae-athraw is a misspelling which came through the Sunday 
school from late edns. of the Bible. The sg. alltraw is also artificial. 
(So in late W. cenaw is written for cenaw in defiance of the pronuncia- 
tion in all the dialects, which is cene or cena implying cenau § 6 iii.) 
Pughe’s fem. ellirewen is his own invention; -en would not affect the 
-aw- to -ew-. 

Other examples of the same development, though the orig. forma- 
tion is not so clear in these, are—W. glo ‘coal’ for *gwloe < Brit. 
*gulauis, V Guel(a®)-: E. coal, Skr. jvdlati ‘ blazes’ ;—W. gro ‘gravel’ 
<*grayis<*ghrou-, V ghreu- : Lat. ridus, E. grit ;—W. tyno ‘plain, 
meadow’ for *tno, O. W. tnow LL. 32, 44, 74, Bret. tnow (: W. tenew, 
v7 ten- ‘stretch’ 4). 

(6) Doublets occur for several reasons.—1. Difference of accentua- 
tion in Brit.; thus W. gwryw ‘male’, benyw ‘female’ < Brit. *utrdutos, 
*banoutos, beside guru, banw A.L. i 272 = Gwyn. dial. gwrw, banw for 
*gurwy *banwy < *yiroutos, *banouids.—2. Difference of ending,. as 
in ceneu ‘whelp’ < *kandud, see (1) above, beside enyw ‘young of 
an animal’ < *k(a)néwtd, whence, by § 101 ii (2), eyw ‘young of an 
animal’ pl. cywion < *k(n)outones.—3. Difference of strong and weak 
forms; as asswy beside assew and assw, Gronwy beside Gronw, Cornwy 
beside Corneu, see § 78. 

Norz.—It is to be observed that -d does not produce i-affection 
in Bret.; hence W. aff. daw, but Bret. unaff. daou,<*déiud. On the 
other hand W. aff. haul, Bret. aff. heol both from *saw’lios. The 
assumption usually made that aw gives W. -eu, -aw based entirely 
upon these two words (taken as *d(w)a@u, *sau’l-) does not explain the 
difference in Bret. 


vi, (1) ug before a vowel > wy in Brit. and developed like 
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ordinary ww or ov. Thus W. traw-af ‘I strike’ <*trug-ami< 
*prug- for *purg-, V7 (s)\phuereg-§ 97 v (3) ;—after i-, iii (3), W. 
tau ‘yoke’: Lat. jugum, Gk. (vydv, Skr. yugdm all< Ar. *jugém; 
—before 7 retained as y, W. dlewych ‘light’ <*lug-isk- ;—before 
lost 7, O.W. poullor-aur, Ml. W. peullawr Br. 25 ‘writing 
tablet’ < Lat. pugilidres ;—before -%, W. go-leu ‘light’ < Brit. 
*yo-lugi.—For ug before 7 see § 104 ii (2). 

(2) But oug has the regular development of ow before a con- 
sonant, and gives *az > ii, as W. dlu ‘host’, Iv. slag < *sloug-, 
§ 95 1 ;—W. tru, tru-an ‘wretched’, Ir. triiag < *lroug-os ;—W. 
bu-arth ‘farmyard ’< *bou-gart- : Lat. hortus §99 vi. 

vii. In Brit. m between vowels or sonants was already 
loosened to nasalized v or w; after a vowel it is therefore treated 
partly as a consonant and partly as the second element of a 
diphthong. 

(1) am generally gives af as in the spv. ending -haf § 147 iv 
(2), hafal ‘like, equal’: Ir. samail § 94 1; affected it gives 
medially ef before a vowel, eif before 2, ef or eu before x, as in 
defnydd or deunydd ¥. 37 ‘ material’ < *dam-nizo- : Ir. damnae id., 
v dema- ‘build’; cyntefig ‘primitive’ : cyntaf’ ‘ first’ ;—finally, 
eu, as W. edau, edeu ‘ thread’ < *etami, O. W. etem (= edyé ?), pl. 
edafed < *etamtias < *peta-, / peté- ; so Ml. W. gwelleu ‘shears’, 
Mn. W. gwellau pl. gwelleifiau ; Mn. lit. gwedlaif is deduced from 
the pl.; Aynaif is doubtless analogical; so drycheif, dyrcharf, 
§ 188 iii. The variant of -ew is -yf: crog-edyf ‘ dropwort’. 

(2) em gives ef finally, as in xe/ § 100 v; medially ef as in 
gefell ‘twin’< Lat. gemellus; or yf as in Dyfed< Demeta; or 
(before #7) y(w) as in ¢ywyll § 111i (2), tywyd § 861 (5) ; affected, 
finally, -yf or -eu; as cledyf or cledew ‘sword’ < *klad-emé (cf. 
Gk. dxpepadv), 7 qolad-; pl. cleddyfau a new formation ; so nedyf 
or nedeu ‘adze’, § 180i. 

(3) om gives of as in dof‘ tame’: Lat. domare; affected, yf as 
in Selyf § 69 iv (1); before -n- it gives af as in safu ‘mouth’ 
< *stom-n-: Gk. ordpa; affected, eif as in ceifn § 75 vii (1), 
simplified to ef, § 78 v, in the improper compound cefnderw, 
O. W. pl. ceintiru § 187 i. 

(4) um before a vowel gives -w(f), -yf-, asin ¢~(f) ‘growth’, 
tyfu ‘to grow’: Lat. twmeo; before x it gives aw, af or w, as Mn 
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Ml. W. ysgawn>S.W. ysgon, also ysgafn, Mn. W. and N. W. 
ysgafn, Ml. W. ysgwa § 101 iv (3). 

viii. (1) After the prefixes *ho-, *to-, *do-, *ro- an initial y- was 
heterosyllabic, and the o of the prefix becomes y regularly 
§ 65 iv (2), as in cy-wir ib., ty-wysog ‘ prince’, dy-wedaf §194<1 
say’, rhy-wynt ‘ hurricane’. 

(2) The vowel also develops regularly before gy, as in tew 
‘thick’, Ir. ting < * tegu-: E. thick; cf. ii (2). 

ix. (I) iu and iu occurred as V- and R-grades of eeu, eiéu, 
etc.; Kelt. iu also< Ar. 6u. The @ or 2 appears regularly in W. 
as y or 2. Thus byw ‘ live’ <g*iu- § 63 vii (3) ;-—W. dw <* liy-: 
Lat, livor. 

(2) iuo gives W. iio or tia (§ 65 v(1)); thus W. dwan ‘quick’ 
< Brit. * Jivo-no-s § 63 vii (3) -—W. Awal ‘shackle’ for * ffual< 
* fiyol < Lat. fibula ;—original to > tivo > wo as in Jluossawe 


§ 75 iii (3). 
Later Mopirications oF VowELs. 


§ 77. i. In Late Ml. W. y, when short, became 7 before g (then 
written c) or ng. Thus in the unaccented ultima in Late Ml. W. we 
generally find tc, sometimes ing, as tebéc W.M. 122, 129, 142, R.M. 164, 
213, etc.; meddic W.M. 141, R.M. I13, 212, 306, R.P. 1298; kyving 
R.M. I10 (but kyvyng w.M. 46, 465, R.M. 32). Such words are rhymed 
by the bards with monosyllables having 7 (not ¥) : 


Ond dychmygion dynion dig, 
A cham oedd pob dychymig.—D.G. 22; see 246. 


‘(They were] but jealous men’s fancies, and every fancy was false.’ 


Rhinwedd mab Ieuan feddig 
Ar dy rudd fal aur a drig.—L.G.C. 348. 


‘The virtue of Ab Ieuan the physician will dwell as gold on thy 
cheek.’ 

A’t frig yn debig t dan.—D.E., a. 125. 
‘And its tips like fire.’.—To a woman’s hair. See 133, and D.G., 24, 
285. See tebig / diwig / cerrig / ewig / rhyfig, etc. E.P. 283. 

In a monosyllable before g the vowel is long, § 51 iii, and therefore 
remains y, as in plig ‘fold’, erg ‘hoarse’ see plyc w.M. 89, R.M. 65; 
but before mg it is short, § 51 ii, hence ing ‘anguish’, which is for 
yng R.P. 1286, 14073 cf. the derivative ygder R.M. 119. 

The only words in which the vowel is sounded y in the unaccented 
ult. are compounds of plyg, cryg etc., as dyblyg D.G. 258, (g)@yrblyg 
255, ogryg 244, deudyblyc WA. 68; also the 3rd sing. pres. ind. of 
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verbs with stems ending in -og, as ysgyg D.G. 370 ‘shakes’ (though 
we have ennic c.m. 13 from anmoc ‘incite’). In other cases the sound 
isig. The late Mn. spellings meddyg, tebyg etc., are purely artificial, 
deduced from meddygon, tebygu etc. A few words of this class are 
still written phonetically, as cerrig. 

The sound was y in Early Ml. W. as shown by the rhyme cerryg / 
plyg C. M.A.i241, and the assonance metic / bid B.B. 76 (= medyg / byd); 
and y the mutation of y remains in the penult. Hence we have two 
forms: (1) -tg for -yg<-%c-, which becomes -yg- in the penult ; (2) -ig 
for -tg < -tc-, which is -¢g- in the penult. Thus (1) meddig < Lat. 
medicus, pl. meddygon, (2) Ueithig < Lat. lectica, pl. leithigeu. In 
Mn. W. one or two words of the second class have passed over to the 
first: perigl ‘danger’< Lat. peric’'lum; cynnig ‘to offer’ < Lat. con- 
dico, though still sounded perigl, cynnig are written perygl, cynnyg 
because, by false analogy, derived forms have come to be sounded 
with y as peryglus, cynygiaf. in Ml. W. the penult had 7@ in these, 
as periglwys R.B.B. 44-5, periglus L.A. 146, beriglew B.B.B. 121, gynig- 
wyt W.M. 168, gynnigywyt R.M. 234, kynnigywys do. 144. 

ii. y becomes 2 in the unaccented ult. in some cases after g or ng; 
thus ergyt W.M. 110, 111 ‘shot’; ergit R.M. 80, 81, R.B.B. 42, now 
ergid (written ergyd) ; efengil R.IL., F. 5, E.P. 278 ‘ gospel’; so sounded 
now though written efengyl ; megis / dis, D.G. 315; cregin for *eregyn. 
But as arule y remains; egyr ‘opens’, diogyn ‘idler’, negydd ‘ denier’, 
dengys ‘shows’, are so pronounced, owing to the influence of analogical 
forms without g or ng. 

iii. In the same position y frequently becomes ¢ after penultimate 
z or et; thus llinyn wm. 75 ‘string’, but Jenin four lines earlier, 
also 78, llinin R.M. 54, 56 (each time), dibin c.M. g1 ‘hang’, amédiffin 
Pp 21/1 R. ‘to defend’, gwlithin W.M. 455, R.M. 102 ‘dewdrop’, gz/73 
W.M. 9, 134 ‘other’, origin L.A. 122 ‘a moment’, (double dim. of awr 
‘hour’), dilin D.G. 343 ‘to follow’. 


Derfel wrth ryfel a thrin 
Dewr oedd, a da t wreiddin.—D.LD., e. 178. 


‘He was a brave Derfel in war and encounter, and of good stock.’ 


Herwydd nas gunai ddyhirin 
Fentrio i oes o fewn trin.—S.T., G.R. 369. 


‘Because a dastard would not risk his life in battle.’ 


But analogy has always tended to preserve the termination -yn: 


Yebys y dengys y dyn 
O ba radd y bo i wreiddyn.—T.A., F. 33. 


‘Plainly does a man show of what degree his origin is.’ 


O chyrch dyrfa, deca din, 
Daw vw harail dihiryn.—D.G., 173. 


‘If she hies to a gathering, fairest maid, a knave comes to watch her.’ 
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The sound is now 3, as llinin, dibin, amddifiin, gilid, gwreidin, ete. ; 
the y written is an etymological spelling. Sometimes it is wrongly 
written, as in ers meityn for ers mettin § 70 v. This may also occur 
in M1. W. as in yr meityn W.M. 17, B.M. 11 beside the correct er mectin 
W.M. 128, 138, yr meitin R.M. 280, cf. meitin/fin B.A. 18; dilyt beside 
dilit w.M. 41. 

iv. In Mn. W. y followed by 7 in some common groupings became 
4; thus cery di ‘thou lovest’ became cert di, and cert supplanted cery 
as the regular form. So wrthyfi, wrthyt ti became wrthif t, wrthit te, 
and the 1620 Bible has wrthif, wrthit; so gennif, gennit; but later 
the Ml. forms with y were restored in writing. [The dialects developed 
new formations. ] 

v. The diphthong yw is now sounded zw after front consonants: 
after c (=h) in cyw=kiw (but pl. cywion = gawion), after r in rhyw 
and its compounds amryw, cyfryw, etc., in dryw, ystryw, guryw, after n 
in benyw, and initially in yw ‘is’, yw ‘to his’ now written ?’w. (Gwryw, 
benyw, yw ‘is’ are not dialectal forms in N. W., but are sounded with 
-iw in reading or quoting.) Ml. W. nywl R.M. 46, w.M. 64 ‘fog’ is 
now written nil, § 37 ii. In distryw, dilyw the -cw sound is earlier, 
on account of the preceding 7; both are often spelt with -2w in Ml. W. 
After d and 6 the sound ww is still earlier ; thus ydiw, hedcw are so spelt 
in Ml. W. in mss. where ¢ and y are distinguished. 

The only words remaining now with yw are byw, clyw, llyw ‘ prince’ 
and Ulyw ‘rudder’ (also sounded Jiw), gwyw ‘withered’ in addition 
to Duw which is sounded Dyw in Late Mn. W.; and compounds of 
these lledfyw, hyglyw, etc. 

vi. In the Mn. language y in the unaccented ult. is sounded 7 before 
WZ in some words; as cyllyll ‘knives’, gwyntyll ‘fan’; in some, as 
candryll ‘shattered’ (lit. ‘100 bits’), both y and are heard; others 
have y always, as sefyll. This modification sometimes appears in 
late Mss. ; but is not recognized in the rhymes of the bards. 

vii. (1) In M1. W. u (=a) was unrounded to z after the labial in 
govut ‘pain’; the usual Ml. form is govuwt w.m. 138 1.15; 2313 but 
gofit w.M. 138 1. 4; 131, 141, ete.; Mn. W. gofid. 

(2) In a few cases y came to be rounded after a labial; thus pump 
‘five’ for an earlier pymp, O.W. pimp ; bustl ‘gall’ for *bystl: Bret. 
bestl (Bret. e = W. y § 16 iv (2)). 

viii. As it was difficult to pronounce unrounded ¢ or y and rounded 
u% in consecutive syllables, assimilation took place: *¢Swnt ‘to them’ 
(cf. Saw ‘to him’) became udwnt and always appears so in Ml. W. see 
AL.12; P17/1 R.; WA. 7,8, 11, 21,etc.; w.M.6,26; R.M. 4, 7, etc. 
The natural sound in Gwyn. is wdwn, though the artificial Mn. lit. 
tddynt and the analogy of tddo may have influenced the pronunciation 
of some speakers. Similarly et became ew, as in Feudus W.M. 21, R.M. 13, 
R.P. 1238 for rherdus ‘needy’ ; teulw ‘household troops’ for teilu, the 
form implied in the spelling teylu of a.t. i 2, 12, etc.; eulun often 
later for et/wn, and now sounded eulun. In the reverse order we have 
M1. W. Meuruc for Meuric. 
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ix. In Mn. W. u having come to be sounded y, it becomes 7 in those 
positions where y would be so treated; thus larrug, esgus, cynnull 
are sounded barrig, esgis, cynnill—D.G. rhymes menig / sarrug 8.— 
Before ¢ or 7 it is sounded z. Dr. M. writes iniawn Job i1; we now 
say inion ‘straight’ for wnton, inig for unig, tostirio for tosturio, etc. 
Hence carwt ti became carit ti, and -i¢ in Late Mn. W. replaced -wt as 
the 2nd sg. impf. ending. 

x. w being rounded in O. and Ml. W., final ch after it retained its 
rounding ; thus uch ‘ higher’ = zi*ch, sometimes written wweh in Late 
Ml. W.; when the wu was unrounded the glide remained, and the sound 
became yweh as implied in ywch R.P. 1295; this is the present sound; 
it is written wwch in Mn. W. But in the penult we have weh, as in 
uchel ‘high’, Hence the mutation, ww: w, § 81. 

xi. The modern pronunciation cited in this section is that of 
Gwynedd, where the sound y or w is quite distinct from the sound 2. 


§ 78. i. (1) The diphthong oe or oy, O. W. ot, remains finally in 
only two words: noe ‘ basin’, doe ‘ yesterday’; M1. W. had moe ‘more’ 
also. Elsewhere it is regularly reduced to -o, as in ereto ‘ may believe’ 
for *cred-hoe appearing as cred-doe B.B. 53, a stray survival, § 183 ii; 
and in -no in personal names for -noe, clo for *cloe, etc. § 76 v (5); in 
am-do ‘shroud’ for *am-doe § 104 ii (2); th or 6 may be lost after it 
as in heno ‘to-night’<O. W. henoid suv. sk. =henoeth R.P. 1040; it 
became wi by assim. in hunnotd 0x.>hunnuid M.c.>MI. and Mn. W. 
hwnnw; and hinnoid gave hynny by analogical assimilation (-d = -8 
inO.W.). A late example is y ddannodd ‘toothache’ < Ml. W. y dannoed 
§ 75 iv (2), in which however the final -8 remains. 

Final -aeth>-a in the same way in yna, etwa for ynaeth, etwaeth. 

(2) Similarly wy, O. W. ut, may be reduced to w; cf. hwnnw above. 
Thus Jw ‘ oath’ § 104 ii (2); Gronwy w.M. 110, 111 > Gronw do. ror, 
104, 105; Gronwy, Goronwy for *gwronwy < *u(t)ro-gnautos § 76 
v (5); both forms survived: Pont Konw (Llanedwen) is called Pont 
Ronwy by some, but whether the latter is of lit. origin is difficult to 
decide. So assu A.L. i 144 (=assw) < asswy ‘left’;—guru, banu < 
*gwrioy, *banwy § 76 v (6) ;—raccw § 210 x (3).—Before a consonant : 
aor. 3rd sg. -wys>-ws §175 1(5); tyngut B.A. 4 for tyngwyt; adcilwt, 
rannuwt G.C. 106, 108; and doubtless impf. 1st sg.-wn is for an earlier 
*-oyn § 180 iii (1); -wn for *-dyn § 215iii (1). So mwrthwl w.m. 46, 
R.B. 968, D.G. 430, myrthwl R.M. 32 beside mortuyl BCH. 77, 
morthwyl, mwrthwyl D.D., morthwyl Bible, spoken lang. mwrthwl pl. 
myrthtoylion. Late Mn. W. neithiwr ‘last night’ < neithiwyr § 34 
ii, Ml. W. neithywyr s.c. 43. 

Some cases occur of the late substitution of wy for w: madws ‘high 
time’ W.M. 22, R.M. 14 (: Sequ. matw.., Lat. matzrus) is given by 
Wn.S. and D.D. s.v. as madwys, which is not attested ;—cyfarws, 
W.M. 454, 459-60, later cyfarwys, see Silvan Evans s.v. en 

ii. (1) In some words oe in the ultima was reduced to ¢, and wy to 
y; thus *nammoen ‘not more[than]’ became namen B.A. 15, 16 ‘only’, 
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and namwyn R.P. 1056 gave Ml. and Mn. W. namyn ‘but, except’, 
§ 222 iii (3) ;—*mahar-oin (variant maharuin, B.S.cH. 3), Early MI. W. 
maharaen A.L. i 278, Ml. and Mn. W. maharen ‘ram’, pl. *meherwin > 
meheryn; mahar-<*mas-ro- ‘male’: Lat. mas, suff. § 153 (5), +0en 
§ 65 ii (2) ;—*adwoen (written adwaen but rh. with hoen, poen B.B. 70) 
>adwaen, adwen ‘I know’ ;—brenhinoet B.B. 53 > brenhined, but -oed 
remains in N. W. and Mn. Lit. W.;—so cefnderwed, ewythreds.— 
The change seems to be due to unrounding by dissimilation with a 
labial in the word (teyrned followed the synonymous brenhined). Later 
examples are Cawliyd, Mawddiy now sounded Cowlyd, Mowddy ; cf. 
also a(w)a@yr > awyr, ete. § 38 x. 

(2) After a labial O. W. o¢>MI. W. ae; asO. W. guodlaut B.s.cH. 6 
> M1. gwaelawt, Mn. gwaelod ;—W. gwae ‘ woe’ for *gwoe< *war : Lat. 
vae, Goth. wai ;—W. gwaed ‘cry’ for *gwoed, Ir. faed<*uaid- : Lith. 
waidi ‘lamentation’ ;—baed ‘ boar’ < *boed (written baed but rh. with 
oe8 B.T. 26, 1. 17). 

After g-, 01 (oe, oy) became way, wae as in gwayw ‘spear’ for *goyw 
§ 75 vii (3) written gvaev but rhyming with gloev (gloyw) B.B. 72 ;— 
gwaed ‘blood’ for *goed = Bret. goad, Leon he c’hoad ‘his blood’ 
(Ch<g); see gwaet rh, with coet, etryoet R.P. 1046. 

(3) In the penult 07 (oe) became ae before wy in aelioyd ‘hearth’: 
Corn. otlet, Bret. oaled § 104 iv (3) ;—Aecthioy < *Octhwy § 76 v (3). 


ili. -@y, or rather Early W. -wi, was liable when unaccented to be 
weakened to ot > MI. W. ew; thus ew ‘their’ for *wy from *eisom 
§ 160 iv ;—meu, tew § 75 viii (2), § 161 iv;—pi-ew ‘whose is?’ with 
eu for *wy < *eset § 179 ix (3), § 192 ;—asseu, Corneu, Cutineu, Iudnow 
§ 76 v (4), (5)3 new § 219 i (2). 


iv. (1) uz (@y) finally or before a vowel was liable to be metathesized 
to yw; as in yw ‘is’ for *wy § 179 ix (3);—yw ‘to his, to her’ for 
*oy § 160 iv (2) ;—nyw ‘who... not... him’ for earlier nuy § 160 
ii (2)—After a dental it became tw, § 77 v, as in M1. W. ydiw ‘is’ 
for *yd-wy ;—W. niwed ‘harm’ for *niyet § 76 iv (4).—In Bret. and 
Corn. this metathesis was carried further: Bret. piow, Corn. pyw, pew: 
W. pwy ‘who’, etc. 

(2) This might happen before a consonant also; but in that case 
*yw became &; thus *dioyw ‘god’ >*dyw-w>duw; the form *dwyw 
is attested in B.T, 10, where, though spelt duw, it rhymes with plwyw 
(= plwyf?); and it remained in all derivatives, as O. W. duiwtit 
‘divinity’, M1. W. dwywes ‘goddess’, dwywawl, Mn. W. dayfol ‘divine’; 
the forms duwies ‘goddess’, dwwiol ‘pious’ etc. are late deductions 
from duw ;—similarly Early Ml. W. verbal noun deweduyt a.L. i 146, 
152, etc. gwedy dywedwyd w. 15a ‘after saying’ >Ml. W. dywedut 
‘to say’; the wy remains in dywedwydat W.M. 63, R.M. 45 ‘saying’, 
dywedwydyat s.G. 171 ‘babbler’. 


v. In the penult oe, ae, e¢ tend to become 9, a, e respectively before 
two consonants, more especially in Mn.W.; thus ofva R.P. 1208, 8.4, 303, 
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Mn. W. odfa for oedfa ‘appointment, meeting’; Mn. W. addfed ‘ripe’ 
for aeddfed, M1. W. aedvet W.M. 73, L.A. 166, B.B.B.175; Mn.W. glendid 
for M1. W. glecndit ‘cleanliness, beauty’. (Dial. gwerglod for gweirglod, 
cosnoth sgernoth tor coesnoeth esgeirnoeth.) 

ae>a in aeth- § 108 iv (2). 

vi. In the ult. ae sometimes became e § 31. 


§ 79. i. (1) Old and M1. W. ez appears as ai and e¢ in Mn.W. With 
some exceptions, § 81 iii (1), a¢ appears in the ultima and in mono- 
syllables, and e (pronounced a § 29 iii) in other syllables. Thus 
Mn. W. az stands in the syllable generally accented in O. W., and ei 
in the syllable then unaccented. The natural inference is that the 
Mn. mutation e7/ai is an exaggeration of a difference in the pronuncia- 
tion of e¢ going back to O. W. 

(2) O. W. et was originally ¢ with open ¢, § 69 vii. But in un- 
accented syllables it came to be sounded ¢ to avoid lowering the 
tongue to ¢ and raising it again to 7 in the short time available. The 
same thing took place in accented syllables ending in a group of 
consonants, as bezrd, since the time required to pronounce the conso- 
nants left less time to sound the diphthong. But in accented syllables 
with a simple or no consonantal ending the ¢ remained. M1. W, et 
therefore represented ¢ and ei; the former gave Mn.W. ez, sounded  ; 
the latter gave az. The old distinction is reflected in the Gwynedd 
pronunciation of a preceding guttural: cezniog, ceirch are sounded 
kainiog kairch; but caib, cats are gaib, qats; the velar and palatal 
alternate in the same word: gatb, kaibio; it may be added that before 
ordinary y (=a) the consonant is the velar, thus cybyd, cynnar are 
gabys, gannar. It is seen therefore that the first element of a1 must 
be from close ¢, for it differed from that of az which comes from open ¢, 
and also from the old y (=a). The present sound # seems to be as 
old as the 16th cent., for rhair contracted for rhy-hir (rha-hir) is 
written rhetr in G.R. 101. The present sound az is at least as old as 
the 14th cent.: gwnat (<gwnaet) is rhymed with delet in R.P. 1271 
by M.D., and with divet R.p. 1293 by G.V. The oldest appearance of 
the spelling az seems to occur in the Red Book : benn raith K.P. 1194, 
diwair do. 1200, kain 1205, arynaic 1227, kain, main 1318; but 
Norman scribes heard the ¢@ as ai much earlier, to judge by such a 
form as 7refwalkemay in the Extent of Anglesey dated 1294 (Seebohm, 
Trib. Sys. “App. 10), Ml. W. Gwalchmet, Mn. W. Gwalehmai. 

ii. O. W. ow (= ot) has a somewhat similar history. The o was 
probably close in unaccented and open in accented syllables. In M1.W. 
it was unrounded in both cases, giving a close a and an open a, both 
written e, so that the two sounds of the diphthong were written ew. 
The close a remains in Mn. W. ew, sounded au; the open a gave a in 
Mn. W. au. That the former was a close a and not a close ¢ is shown 
by the fact that in Gwynedd cewnant, ceulo are sounded qownant gaulo. 
The two sounds ew and aw occur in the same positions in the word as 
et and at respectively ; see § 81. 
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VOWEL VARIATION IN MODERN WELSH 


§80. The above are the changes that have taken place in 
vowel sounds. Many of them depend upon accentuation or the 
influence of neighbouring sounds; hence in the Mn. language a 
vowel may have its original sound in one form of a word, anda 
changed sound in another, or two different changes of an original 
vowel may appear in two different forms of a word. It will be 
convenient now to bring together the more important variations of 
the same originals that occur in Mn. W. 


Vowet Mutation. 

§ 81. i. Vowel mutation is the regular alternation of vowels 
and diphthongs according to their position in a word. Certain 
sounds occurring in the ultima and in monosyllables are regu- 
larly modified in other positions. 

The following is a table of the vowel mutations (numbered for 
reference). The numbers in the last column indicate the sections 
where the changes resulting in the mutation are dealt with. 


In final, In 
. jandmono-,| other Examples. 
syllables. |syllables. 


adail, adetlad ; caib, ceibio 


haul, heulog ; aur euraid 
tlawd, tlodion, tlodi, tlotaf 
trom, trgmion, trymach 
byr, byrion, byrder 

buweh, buchod, buches 


As a general rule the respective forms appear only in the 
positions indicated. The exceptions are noted below. 

ii. There is no exception to the rule that ad and au appear as 
ec and ew in the penult. Such forms as daiar, graian, haiarn, 
rhaiadr, traian, cauad, cauodd, gauaf, cynhauaf are not exceptions 
but misspellings of daear, graean, haearn, rhaeadr, traean, caead, 
caeodd, gaeaf, cynhaeaf, the diphthong ae (also written ay § 29 ii) 
being one which does not undergo mutation in Lit. W., but re- 
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mains the same in all positions (unless affected §70 iii). See 
dayar KM. 4, 5, 73, 78, etc., W.M. 100, 456, 459, dacar B.B. 70, 
W.M. 107, R.M. 97, gacaf R.B.B. 277, R.P. 1269, kynhaeaf W.M. 73, 
RM, 53, R.BB. 271, P 14/11 R., kynhayaf B.1. 8, haearn RM. 118, 
hayarn 119, faeadyr RP. 1255. The sound is attested in 
eynghanedd lusg : 

Cyfled i chae 4 daear.—D.G. 205. 
‘Her demesne is as wide as the earth.’ 

Ba le mae ’r gorsied gaead ?—L.G.C. 3723 ef. 28, 1. 1. 
‘Where is the closed gorget 9’ 


The spelling az, as in daiar, used by Salesbury and in the early 
Bibles, is a mistranscription of Ml. W. ay, due to the fact that Ml. W. y 
sometimes represents 2, § 25 iii. (Salesbury has dayar also, and gayaf 
always.) gauaf is phonetically correct now that w has come to be 
sounded y, so that the error is only an orthographic one exactly similar 
to writing dun for dyn ‘man’, In cauodd ete. the error was suggested 
by the fact that the verbal noun is eau ‘to shut’, a contraction of cay|w 
or cae|w § 33 iv. Such spellings as the latter-day traithawd for the 
usual and correct traethawd are due to bungling etymological theories. 
Pedersen, Gr. 167, imagines from these false spellings that the difference 
between ay and az is small in diphthongs and vanishes where the second 
element is heterosyllabic. It is not heterosyllabic in these diphthongs, 
see § 54 iv; and y and 2 are perfectly distinct wherever the dialect 
distinguishes between y andz as vowels. The possible forms in the 
penult are ae, ew, e¢, now sounded in Powys ay, ay, a7, and in Gwynedd 
ay, ay, 2. No one in Powys or Gwynedd sounds an 7 in daear. 


iii. The exceptions to the general rule are the following 
(‘ultima ’ being understood to include ‘ monosyllable ’) : 


(1) e@ occurs in the ultima when followed by two consonants, or by 
1 for Iz, r for rr; thus beirdd ‘bards’, teifl ‘throws’, eithr ‘except’, 
gweheirdd D.G. 20 ‘forbids’, mecrw pl. of marw ‘dead’, deil ‘holds’ 
for *deils, ceir ‘ cars’, pl. of carr. Before Ul usage varies: Jlezl/ ‘ others’, 
y naill ‘the one’, erei/l or eraill ‘others’. In polysyllables it some- 
times occurs before m or ch; dychleim Gr.O. go ‘leaps up’, myneich 
‘monks’. But ai appears before ne, nt, sg, as caine ‘ branch’, matnt 
‘size’, henaint ‘old age’, braisg ‘thick’; also in Aft, enghraifft, 
allt. 

As a contraction of e-¢ the diphthong is now written and spoken et 
(that is 2%), as cetr, gwneir; but at was common formerly, as catr, 
gwnair. 

eu is now commonly written, when absolutely final, in polysyllables, 
except when it is a plural or pronominal ending; as goreu, goleu, 
dechreu for gorau, golau, dechrau. It survived from Ml. W. under the 
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influence of dialectal -e, and its use was extended in the rgth cent. 
because of an idea that -aw suggested the pl. ending. 

In Ml. W. e¢ and ew appear in all positions, so that the mutation is 
not represented in writing, § 79. But -é-u, -d-w were distinct, as 
are contracted -éu, -du now: diléw, parhdu, § 33 iv. 

(2) The mutation aw : o is not of general application. The penulti- 
mate o does not come from the ultimate aw, but both come from 9; 
see § 71 i. Hence when aw is an original diphthong < Brit. or Lat. 
ow or au, it remains aw in the penult, as in awdur < Lat. au(c)torem ; 
so cawgiau pl. of cawg < late Lat. caucus; awydd, etc. § 76 iii; cana- 
won, athrawon, § 36 iii. This shows nawn which gives prynhawnol, 
prynhawngweith, etc., to be from *nowna § 76 ili as opposed to awr 
which gives oriau, oriog, etc., and is from *(h)Ora § 71 ii (3). In late 
formations aw <@ is unmutated as in mawrion § 144 iii (1), ardder- 
chawgrwydd beside ardderchogrwydd. Before a consonaut, penulti- 
mate aw is sounded ow, and sometimes written ow, as cowgiaw D. 40, 
ardderchowgrw dd. 

Where Ml. W. aw in the unaccented ult. has become 0, § 71, the 
mutation of course disappears; thus it appears in Ml. W. pechawt, 
pechodeu, but is lost in Mn. W. pechod, pechodau. Where at the same 
time the aw represents a Brit. diphthong, as in gwrando, gwrandawaf, 
the rule of mutation is reversed. So in final -o for affected aw, in 
athro, athrawon § 76 v (5). 

(3) w appears in the penult in some words; see § 66 ii, iii. For 
other exceptions to mutations 4 and 5 see § 82. 

(4) The mutation uw:u occurs only before ch, § 77 x. In late 
formations it is neglected ; thus beside Wuwch ‘(snow)drift’, we have 
the old dluchio ‘to hurl’, and the new Uuwehio ‘to drive (dust or 
snow)’. For the derivatives of dww see § 78 iv (2). 

(5) On unmutated forms in loose compounds see § 45 ii (2). 


§ 82. i. From the table in the above section it is seen that 
the use of the two sounds of y is regulated by the law of vowel 
mutation. The general rule in its special application to these 
sounds may be stated as follows: 

y has the y sound in monosyllables and final syllables, and the 
y sound in all syllables not final; as edrych, edrychwch, bryn, 
brymau, mynydd, mynyddoedd, byrddau, pryd, prydferth, dyfod, 
eyfyngder. 

ii. The exceptions to the rule are— 


(1) A few proclitics, which, though monosyllabic, have the y sound, 
These are yr, y ‘the’, yn ‘in’, fy ‘my’, dy ‘thy’, yn ‘our’, ych ‘ your’, 
myn, ym ‘by’ (in oaths). 

Pre-verbal v8, yr, y (whether the relative, § 162, the affirmative 
particle, § 219 ii, or the conjunction, § 222 x) is now always sounded 
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with y. In B.cu. it is regularly written ed, e (implying y8, y; § 16 iii); 
see A.L.1 2, 4,6,12,etc. But in the r5th cent. and later it was often 
written 77, 7, as J’r tri oessawl ir a’r teirswyd, L.G.C. z.P. 1412, 0 Vran 
i devan do. 1411. J.D.R. and D. regularly write it with y (=¥); but 
Dr. Davies later in his D.D. (opp. p. 1) says that the sound is y. The 
explanation doubtless is that it was originally y and y according to the 
accent ; and both survived, the y becoming ¢ (like the preposition, § 16 
ii (3)). It is often non-syllabic after a vowel in poetry; if its vowel 
is written it must be read as ¢ or y forming a diphthong with the 
preceding vowel, § 33 v. 

Henle)iddio ir wy’, hyn oedd reid.—I.G., P 53/91 B. 

Ac yno y tric enaid Rrys.—H.D. (auto.?), P 67/149 BR. 
But it is most commonly elided, in which case we have to assume 
that the lost vowel was y, § 44 vii (1). 


Astudio dd wyf, was didwyll—An., P 54/27 8. (15th cent.). 
Meddylio ’r wyf, mau ddolur.—G.C., P 64/122 R. (Auto. 8.V.). 
Thomas ddulas, lle ’dd elwyf.—H.D. (auto.?), P 67/212 RB. 
Ac yno tric enaid R(h)ys.—R.C. (auto.), P 68/19 R. 
ys as a proclitic is ys, as ys gwir ‘it is true’, often ’s gwir § 221 

iii; when accented it is %s ‘there is, people are’. 
Llenwi, dros yr holl ynys, 
Dagrau ar ruddiau yr ¥s.—Gut.O., a 14967/120. 

‘Over the whole island, there is a shedding of tears on cheeks.’ 


(2) The old forms ymy, ytty, ymi, ytti, etc. of imi, tz, etc. had y in 
the penult, § 212 11. gyda also has y; but this is for gyd d, Ml. W. 
y gyt a, § 216 ii (2). G.R. writes it gida and J.D.R. gyda (his y=); 
both these pronunciations survive. 

(3) Non-ultimate y before a vowel is now mostly y; but originally 
it was y regularly, for it may come from o as in dy-, rhy-, or was 
followed by 5 so that at first there was no hiatus. In many cases 
the y was assimilated to the following vowel § 16 iv (4), and contrac- 
tion took place; thus Early M1. W. deodreven ( = dyodrevyn) a.u. i 80 
>doodreven do. 94 > Mn. W. dodrefn ‘furniture’; ryodres B.A. 5 > 
Footdres R.B.B. 195 > rhodres ‘pomp’; kyoed R.P. 1206 > *co0ed > coed 
$41 v; gwelyeu > gwelyau > gweldu Ps. exlix 5, Can. vi 2 (1588 and 
1620), B.cw. 23 ‘beds’; *cyd-dy-un > M1. W. cyt-tu-un > Mn. W. cytun 
§ 33 iv; dylyed> *dyleed > dyléd §199 ii (2). But it also remained 
unassimilated, as in hundyeu R.M. 4, dylyet do. 5, camlyeu R.P. 1297. 
In that case it tended to become e § 16 iv (2), thus dewn R.P. 1217, deall 
beside dallt I.D. 12, N.W. dial. dallt ; godreon beside godryon § 65 ii (3); 
darlleaf § 203 iv (3); or was raised to y, which broke up later into 
ay (written ew); thus godreuon J.D.R. [xxi] for godryon, letteuodd 
Gen. xxxii 21, dyleuaf so printed in p.G. 35, beside gwelyew J.D.R. 
(whose y =) [xiv, xix], dhylyet [xix, xxi], dhylyedic [| xvi, xix]. Cf. 
rhy <rhy § 65 iv(2). (But hyawdl is a misspelling of huawdl, Ml. W. 
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huawdyl R.P. 1301.) It is probable that the misspelling borew for 
bore § 31 ii 2 sprang from boreuach the debased form of boryach. 

(4) yw follows the rule, as byw, bywyd, bywiog ; clyw, clywed; Uyw, 
Uywydd, llywio, etc., except in late formations, especially from forms 
in which yw became iw § 77 v, as in amrywio (sounded et 
distrywiaf (distriwiaf), etc. J.D.R. writes amrywio (y=y) [xvi 
distriwiaw ee. So niwliog, niwloedd § 37 ii. 

(5) The rising diphthong wy follows the rule: gwyrdd, gwyrddion, 
etc. ; but wy generally becomes w § 66 ii. Such a pronunciation as 
gwyntoedd is recent; but gwywo ‘to wither’ may be old, as the y may 
have resisted mutation between two w’s. 

(6) The rule does not apply to the falling diphthong #y, in which 
the y is consonantal. In this y must necessarily be y always, as mebdyn, 
mioynach, mynion; and the y remains when the #y is mispronounced 
as wy § 38 iii, as Gwynedd for Gwynedd. 

iii. (1) In the words sylw, gwyry, the final w and y were non- 
syllabic § 42, § 110 ii; hence the y is y; thus sylw (but sylwi), 


’ 


WYry. 

Bey With the exceptions mentioned in ii, the sound which is now 
common to y and wu, if it occurs in the penult, is to be written wu. 
Thus we write munud, munudau, papur, papurau. Following this 
rule the translators of the Bible were misled by the late disyllabic 
pronunciation of sylw to write it sulw; in late editions this error is 
corrected. 

(3) In a few cases w in the ultima has come to be mistaken for y 
and mutated to y in the penult; as in ysgrythyraw in the Bible (but 
ysgrythurau correctly in the 1727 edn.) pl. of ysgrythur (< Lat. 
scriptura) regarded as ysgrythyr on the analogy of llythyr ‘letter’. 
So testynau for testunau, Early Mn. W. testunion, pl. of testun (< Lat. 
testimonium) treated as testyn; corynau ‘crowns’, corynfoel B.CW. 33 
‘bald-headed ’, from corwn R.B.B. 171 (< Lat. cordna) treated as coryn. 


Vowert AFFECTION. 


§ 83. The following tables show the affected and unaffected 
forms of vowels as they alternate in Mn. W. 
i. Ultimate a-affection, § 68. 


Unaffected.| Affected. Examples. 


gwiyn, f£. gwén; crf, f. créf 
trwm, f. trom; tls, f. tlds 


: The affected sound occurs in the ultima. It is occasionally found 
in the penult in compounds, as in cromlech (crwm ‘arched’); and in 
superlatives, as gwennaf, tromaf § 147 iii. In bychan, f. bechan, the e 
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seems to be a variant of y, chosen for the f. on the analogy of the 
usual f. e caused by affection. 


il. Ultimate ¢-affection, § 69, §76 v. 


Affected. Examples. 


ai or ei brdn, brain; bardd,beirdd; dal, deil 
" tafarn, tefeirn or tefyrn 
draen, drain; cyrraedd, cyrraidd 


angel, engyl; ateb, etyb; seren, sir 
agor, egyr ; ffon, ffyn 
asgwrn, esgyrn ; swrth, syrth 
0en, Wyn; croen, cribyn 
au or eu taw, tau ; taraw, Ml. W. tereu 
" taraw, Mn. W. tery 


The change occurs only in the ultima. a or o in the penult becomes 
é§ 69 vi. Final w, being originally consonantal, does not count as 
a syllable for the purposes of affection: marw ‘dead’, pl. meirw. 

As to the forms at and e of No. 1, see § 81 iii (1); the form y 
occurs only in the unaccented ultima, § 69 ii (3). 

The form y of No. 7 is not a phonetic development of ew, but is due 
to false analogy ; when taraw had become taro the 3rd sing. pres. ind. 
tery was formed from the latter on the model of agor : egyr. See 


§ 173 iv (3). 

ili, Penultimate affection, §70. The affecting sound is 
usually preserved in the ultima, but has in some cases dis- 
appeared, §70 iv. 


Un- 


No. ifiseled before ead to Examples. 

I a i ei mab, meibion ; cym-ar, -heirjaid 
2 e i ei gorwedd, gorweuldiog 

3 a iory ) truan, truent; plant, plentyn 

4 ae iori ei | gwaedd, gweiddt; draen, dreiniog 
5 ae yu ey | caer, ceyrydd ; saeth, seythydd 
6 ae u eu_ | aeth, euthum 

q aw iory ew | taw, tewi, tewych ; cuwr, cewrt 
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Nore 1.—No. 1 occurs only in old formations; -iad denoting the 
agent affects, -rad abstract does not, § 143 ili (18), iv (5).—No. 2, 
though common as a fixed affection, is comparatively rare in inflexion. 
No. 3 is usual in inflexion, but rare in composition, e.g. rhdn-dir 
‘allotment’, hdf-ddydd ‘summer’s day’, cén-dryll ‘shattered’, d-dyn 
‘wretch’, dd-fyd ‘ adversity’, tén-llyd ‘fiery ’, hdd-yd ‘seed’ (had + yd, 
but héd-yn ‘a seed’).—No. 4 is only written in old combinations, as 
gweidt R.M. 174, seiri; it is rare before #, see § 144 iii (2).—Nos. 5 
and 6 also occur only in set forms, and ey is now wrongly written ew, 
as meusydd. 

Norse 2.—In Ml. W. a in preceding syllables had become ¢ before 
y, or before one of the above affections; in Mn. W. the a is generally 
restored, § 70 i, as enrydeS now anrhydedd ‘honour’, gwerendewych, 
now gwrandewych. It occasionally remains as in Uleferydd ‘ speech’ 
(: Wafar id.), and even spreads, as in Ulefaru for lafaru. 

Note 3.—y in the falling diphthong wy does not affect: arwydd 
etc. § 38 vi. 

Note 4.—w does not affect a: canu, parchu, etc. But crededun 
occurs R.P. 1368, 1424, beside credadum do. 1298, 1235. 


THE ARYAN CONSONANTS IN KELTIC 
AND BRITISH 


§ 84. The Aryan parent language had the following conso- 
nant system: 


Labial. | Dental. | Palatal. | Velar. 


Explosives: 
Tenues 
Tenues aspiratae 
Mediae 
Mediae aspiratae 


Spirants: 
Voiceless 
Voiced 

Sonants: 
Nasals 
Liquids 
Semivowels 
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Nore r.—In the aspirated tenues the breath was allowed to escape 
after the explosion ; thus th was probably sounded somewhat like the 
tin W. tad, or like ¢ before an accented vowel in Eng. or N. German, 
in all of which breath is heard as an off-glide. Aryan t on the other 
hand was sounded like French or South German ¢ with no escape of 
breath between the explosion and the vowel. 

The exact pronunciation of the aspirated mediae bh, etc., is not 
known. The conventional European pronunciation is b + A, etc., as 
in Eng. abhor, adhere. In India the element represented by h is 
a voiced throat spirant. But the sounds were undoubtedly simple 
ae the aspirated tenues, and were probably voiced forms of the 
atter. 

Norr 2.—It is generally held that there were as above three series 
of gutturals. The palatals were sounded on the hard palate like W. 
cin ct or K.kin king. The labiovelars were sounded between the 
root of the tongue and the soft palate, so far back that the lips were 
naturally rounded, as in the formation of the vowel wu, W. w, E. w in 
full. These two series are established by such equations as Skr. § = 
Lat. ¢ < Ar. k, and Skr. k, c= Lat. qu < Ar. q%. But another 
equation often occurs: Skr. 4, ¢ = Lat. c, which points to Ar. q inter- 
mediate between the two others, too far back to give Skr. § and too 
far forward to give the labialized Lat. gu. In the Western languages 
Kelt., Ital., Germanic, Greek, there is no difference between Ar. & and 
q; both give & which is generally accommodated to the following 
vowel; thus Ar. kmtém gives W. cant pronounced gant, not *kant. 
Where a guttural occurs in a form only found in Western languages, 
we can only write it k, g, etc., with no diacritic mark. In the Eastern 
languages (except Tocharish) the palatals became sibilants, thus & > 
Skr. $ (an sh sound); but the velars remain, or became éch sounds (as 
in fetch) before front vowels, thus g > Skr. &, or c (a tch sound), the 
latter before an Ar. front vowel.—Meillet, Intr.? 63 ff., admits only 
two series, & and g¥, and regards Skr. & = Lat. ¢ as a special treat- 
ment of Ar. & in Skr. and the Eastern group. He points out that the 
supposed q occurs chiefly before r, before a, and after s. 

The frequent alternation of & and g § 101 iv (1) makes it probable 
that originally, at any rate, the two are the same. A recent advance 
from g to & has taken place in Eng. before d, now sounded @; thus 
old borrowings in W. have qg,as in the Anglesey dial. gap ‘cap’, 
gaban ‘cabin’, garto ‘to carry’, but later borrowings have k as kab 
“cab ’, kabinet ‘cabinet’, karej ‘ carriage’, the a being the same, but 
the & with a perceptible ¢ glide. The example shows how q may 
become & before a forward vowel, and how the &, once introduced, 
may remain before a back vowel. The same processes might have 
taken place in Ar., and it is quite possible that & and g represent an 
original neutral k. 

Notre 3.—The “sonants” play a special part in Ar. phonology ; 
they occupy an intermediate position between consonants and vowels, 
and in R-grades become vocalic; see § 63. 
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It is usual to include in the Ar. nasals %, occurring only before &, §, 
kh, Gh, and # occurring only before q, g, etc. These are secondary 
sounds due to the assimilation of m, to gutturals; and it is not 
certain that such assimilation had taken place in Ar. We find e. g. 
mt in *kmt6m still remaining in Lith. szimtas, § 62 i. 


Tur ExXPLosivEs. 


§ 85. In Pr. Kelt. the aspirated explosives fell together with 
the unaspirated, thus th and dh are treated as t and d respec- 
tively ; there is one exception § 92 iii. The velars fell together 
with the palatals, thus q, like k, gave k. Hence, &, h, g, gh 
all appear as g in Kelt, 

§ 86. i. Ar. p (Lat. 9; Gk.a; Germ. f; Skr. py) and Ar. ph 
(Skr. ph; Gk. ¢) disappeared in Kelt. (1) initially before a 
vowel, (2) initially before a sonant, (3) between vowels, (4) 
between a vowel and a sonant, (5) between a sonant and a vowel, 
(6) between sonants. 

Examples: (1) Ar. *pib- > Skr. pébdmi ‘I drink’, Lat, dido 
(<*pibd) : Ir. chim ‘I drink’, O. W. chen suv. sk. ‘ we drink’, 
W. fof ‘1 drink’.—Ar. ¥ pet- ‘fly’>Lat. penna <*petsna: 
O. W. etn, Mn. W. edn ‘ bird’ < *petno-.—Ir. athir ‘father’ < 
*natér, W. edryd ‘ parentage, descent’ < *paty-t-, edrydd ‘ patri- 
mony’ (e.g. M.A. 1 247)<*patrio-, edryf id.<*patr-m- : Lat. 
pater, Gk. rarnp, ete., Skr. pitrtvd-m ‘paternity’, pttriyah ‘pater- 
nal, ancestral’, Gk. waérpios, ete.—lIr. ar-, W. ar- ‘ fore-’, Gaul. 
are-<* p ri-: Gk. mapd.—Ar. *prt-> Lat. portus: O. W. rit, W. 
rhyd ‘ ford’, § 61 ii—Ar. * pln- > W. dlawn, § 68 vii (2). 

(2) Ar. *pro> Lat. pro-, Gk. mpé, Skr. pra : Ir. ro-,O. W. ro-, 
W. rhy--—Ar. *plar- > O.E. flor : Ir. dir, W. lawr ‘ floor’, 
§63 vii (2).—Ar. *priz0s > Goth. frers, O. E. fréo, BE. free: W. 
rhydd ‘ free .—W. lliaws §75 ii (2).—W. diydan § 68 viii (1). 

(3) Ar. *nepdt->Skr. ndpat-, Lat. nepds: Ir. nie, M1. W. nei 
‘nephew ’, §75 vii (2).—Ar. *upo->Pr. Kelt. *wo-> Gaul. uo-, 
Ir. fo-, W. gwo-, go-.—W. twymn ‘ hot’, twymyn ‘ fever’ < * tepes- 
men-,§ 75 vii (2). 

(4) Ix. tene ‘ fire’<* tepnet-, W. tén id.<*t,p-n-: Lat. tepeo, 
Skr. ¢dpas ‘heat’.—Ir. solam, W. hylaw ‘handy’ < Pr. Kelt. 
* su-bim-os < Ar. *pjm-, § 68 vii (2)—W. dyro ‘give’ < 
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*do-pro-d-, / d6-, § 63 vi (1).—* mpl- * mpr- > * aml-, *amr- > W. 
af-l-, af-r-, as af-les ‘harm’, Ir. am-less; thus af- spread for an-< 
*n- (neg. prefix) before 7 and 7, see § 156 i (5). 

(5) Ir. cot, Bret. col, W. cit ‘ fault’: Lat. culpa, O. Lat. colpa. 
—hy, cilornn gl. urceus, O. W. cilurnn (= cylwrnn) gl. urnam, W. 
celwrn, Bret. kelorn : Lat. calpar, Calpurnius, Gk, xéAmn, Skr. 
karpara- ‘shell’ (Kelt. % or @ in first syll. unexplained).—W. 
erydd ‘shoemaker’ (for *cerydd § 40 iii (3)), Bret. here< 
*karpiio, Ir. cairem<*karpimo- : Lat. carpisculum, Gk. xpnris: 
v7 gera"p- ‘shoe’. *mp>*m>W.f or w: W. tywydd ‘weather’ 
for *tywiyd < * tempes-edd: Lat. tempestas. 

The view that rp, contrary to every analogy, gives rr is based upon 
one or two examples in which the group may have been rps or even 
rs, as Ir. serr, W. serr ‘bill-hook’ (: Lat. sarpo), which may be < 
*serp-s- or *ser-s- (cf., without p, Skr. srnt ‘sickle ’), and upon such an 
equation as W. gwarr ‘the back between the shoulders’ and Lith. 
vdrpa ‘ear of corn’. 


(6) *mpl, *mpr gave * ml, *mr, W. fl, fr, as cyflawn ‘ full’ < 
* kom-pin-, cyfran ‘share’ <* kom-prat-snd § 63 vii (2). 

ii. (1) Before ¢, Ar. p became q?>k (§ 89 ii) in Pr. Kelt. 
Thus Ar. *septm > Pr. Kelt. * sekim>Ir. secht n-, W. saith : Lat. 
septem, Gk. éxrd, etce.—Ar. *gap-tos > Pr. Kelt. *kaktos > Ir. 
cacht, W. caeth ‘serf’ : Lat. captus.—Ar. *neptis > Pr. Kelt. 
*nektts >Ir. necht, W. nith ‘niece’: Lat. neptis.—W. llithro ‘ to 
slip’ < *slikir- < *slip-tr-, v slei-b- extension of ¥ slei- : E. slip, 
etc., § 95 i. 

Before or after ¢ also, p was liable to become q® in Kelt., 
$96 iv; also before ~, see iv below. 

(2) Initially in anticipation of medial g*, Ar. p became gq? in 
Italo-Keltic ; as Ar. *peng*e ‘ five’ >Skr. patica, Gk. wévre : Lat. 
guinque, Pr. Kelt. *g¥enmg*te >O. W. pimp, M1. W. pymp, pump, Ir. 
coic, Gaul. mepme--—Ar. *peg*-, *pogt- > Gk. wérov, mémavov: 
Lat. coquo (<*quequo), coctus, Bret. pibi, W. pots ‘to bake’ 
(< *gtogk-), poeth ‘hot’ (<*g*og#-t-). 

(3) In anticipation of & or g, Ar. p- seems in some cases to have 
become ¢-; thus Ir. torc (beside orc), W. twrch ‘boar’: Lat. porcus ; 
see turio § 101 iii (1) ;—W. tanec ‘peace’: Lat. paw, pango, V pak/§- ; 
—W. teg ‘fair’, Gaul. Tecos: O.E. fegr, E. fair, WV pek- ;—W. gwar- 
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theg ‘cattle’: Lat. pecus, Lith. péhus, Skr. pdSu ‘cattle’ ;—W. talch 
‘flake’: Lat. plancus, E. flag-stone, flake,  pelag- ;—W. twill ‘hole’ < 
*tuk-slo-s, tyllw ‘to pierce’: Lat. pungo, punctum, V peuk/G-.—It seems 
also as if p at the end of a root or stem beginning with a guttural 
sometimes became ¢, as W. pryd ‘personal appearance’, Ir. cruth : Lat. 
corpus, Skr. kfp- ‘aspect’ < *g#rp-;—W. cawad ‘shower’ : Ar. 
*geuép- § 63 vii (3);—W. caled ‘hard’, as a noun ‘difficulty’ B.B. 65: 
1 Gk. xaXerds (x- < gh-). 

iii. Ar. p, before disappearing in Kelt., doubtless first became 
a bilabial f then A. When the stop of the p was beginning to be 
loosened, any reaction in favour of the explosive articulation would 
naturally take the form of transferring the stop, that is, of substituting 
for the loosening labial p, the labiovelar g¥; or, where the word had 
a guttural already, the dental t. Before s, both the substitution and 
the regular development took place ; the former, -g¥s-, attested later 
as -w- in Gaul. Crizos, gives W. -ch-; the latter, -fs-, gives W. -ff-. 
Before ¢, 1 have assumed the former, as the substitution of g* for p, 
known to occur, seems more likely than that of x for f, so that pt > 
gt > xt is more probable than pt > ft > xt. 


iv. Before s, p>g*>*& after a rounded vowel; thus *wpsel-> 
* yXksel- > * ouksel- > W. uchel, Ir. tiasal ; * lopsg->* lo*ksk- > W. 
dlusgo §96 iii (5) ;—similarly before 2; * supa->*su*kn->W. 
hun ‘sleep’, Ir. stan, § 63 viii (1) ; *2-yo-dup-n->W. an-o-dun 
‘bottomless’, ef. annwfn § 102 iv (2), /dheup/b-; so possibly 
before ¢; W. tuth ‘trot’<*tupt-:O. Bulg. tipati ‘ palpitare ’, 
tuputate ‘ palpitare, caleare’, Gk. ratw. Original g* before ¢ had 
become & earlier (in It.-Kelt.), and develops as 4, as in poeth 


above. m before p prevents the diphthongization : W. dlost < 
* Jompst- § 96 ii (3). 


§ 87.1. Ar. t (Lat. ¢; Gk. 7; Germ. J, d@; Lith.¢; Skr. ¢) and 
Ar. th (Gk. 7; Skr. ¢4) appear in Pr. Kelt. as t. Thus Ar. 
*tauros > Lat. taurus, Gk. radpos : Ir. tard, W. tarw ;— Ar. *tep-: 
W. tes, twymn, tdn § 86 ;—Ar. * treies>Skr. tréyas, Gk. rpeis, 
Lat. trés : W. tri, Ir. tri, ‘ three’ —Ar. *aratrom > W. aradr 
‘plough’ : Gk. dpotpov.—Ar. *plthe->Gk. mAdravos, Gaul. 
-Airavos, O. W. ditan, W. diydan ‘ broad’, § 68 viii (1). 

ii. In Ar. the first t in the group tt had become an affricative ; 
this stage is represented thus t*t; in Skr. it went back to ¢¢ (just 
as ¢st, with original s, gave ¢¢ in Skr.), in Gk. it became ov, in 
Germ. ss, in Lat. ss, in Pr. Kelt. ss, appearing in W. generally 
ass. Example: base medeit- ‘honey’: FR *melit-tos ‘honeyed’ 
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> W. melys ‘sweet’, Ir. milis. As at became tt, § 93, the same 
result followed; thus Ar. /weid- ‘see, know’, gave *uid-t-> 
*uilt->* witst- > W. guys ‘it is known’ § 63 iv: Skr. vitta-h 
‘known’ ;—Ar. ¥ (s)kheids/(s)gheid- : R-grade nasalized > Lat. 
scindo, F-grade * keid-t- >* keit*t- > W. cibys ‘furrow’, Ir. céis.— 
So W. cas ‘hate’ < *kad-t-, /kad- : E. hate; F-grade, W. cawdd 
‘insult’: Gk. xjdos. Similarly Ar. dd >d7d >2zd, § 91 ii, 


§ ss. Ar. & (Lat.c; Gk. «; Germ. 4, -g-; Lith. sz; Skr. §), 
Ar. kh (Gk. x), Ar. q (Lat. c; Gk. «; Germ. 4, -g-; Lith. £; 
Skr. &,c), Ar. qh (Gk. x, Skr. £4) appear in Kelt.ask. Examples: 
Ar. *kmtém ‘100’ > Lat. centum, Gk. é-karév, O.E. hund, Lith. 
szimtas, Skr. satd-m: Ir. cét, W. cant < Pr. Kelt. *kntom.—Ar. 
WV qa-, F-grade Lat. carus, Skr. kayamana-h ‘fond’, R-grade W. 
caraf ‘I love’.—Ar. *gap-> Lat. capio: W. cael § 188 iv.—Ar. 
*grekt > Ir. crecht, W. craith ‘scar’ < Pr. Kelt. *krekt-: Skr. 
karjata ‘injures’ < *gerg-, / gereg--—Ar. * regt- > Pr. Kelt. *arekt- 
> W. araith ‘speech’ § 63 iii. 


§ 89. 1. Ar. q? (Lat. gu; Gk. mw, but 7 before € or 7, and x 
before or after v; Germ. hw, -f-, -w-, -g-; Lith. £; Skr.4, c) and 
probably Ar. qh (Skr. 44; Gk. ¢, 0?) were q? in Pr. Kelt. 
This remains as g* in the ogam inscriptions, but became c in Ir.; 
in Gaul. and Brit. it appears as p.—LExamples: Ar. */*etver- (in 
various grades § 63 vii (4)) > Lat. guattwor, Skr. catvirah: 
W. pedwar, Ir. cethir—Ar. W qtela*- / gtél- > W. peli ‘far’ 
(< *g#el-s-o-): Gk. r7jke—Ar. V seg'-: Lat. inquam < *insquam : 
Ml. W. hep, heb ‘says’.—W. prynaf ‘I buy’ § 201 i (4) ;—Ar. 
V leigt- > Gk. Ael@ : W. lwyb-r ‘track’ : Lat. tnguo (n-infix). 

ii. (1) Before ¢, s and prob. ~, Ar. q? became k in Kelt. 
Thus Ar. *pog*t- > *ytog"t- > *gtokt->W. poeth, § 86 ii (2).— 
Ar. *nogtt- (W nog*-) > Kelt. *nokt- > Iv. nocht, W. noeth ‘naked’: 
Lat. nidus < *nog*edhos.—W. gwlyb, O. W. gulip ‘ wet’ < *ulig#-: 
Lat. ligueo; W. gwlith ‘dew’ < *ulikt-< *ylig*t- ; gwlych ‘liquid’ 
(such as gravy, etc.) < *ulik-n- or ylik-s-: / yeleigh-. 

For Ar. sg%, gs, see § 96 ili. 

(2) After Z or r also (but not Z, r), we have k for Ar. q?; thus 
W. golch ‘slops’, golchi ‘to wash’ (Ir. foleaim) < *uolh- < *uolg*- 
§100 ii (2) : *yligt-, as above.—W. cynnyrch ‘ crop, produce’ < 
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*hon-dergt-, / deregt- : Gk. dpérw ‘I mow, reap’, dperdvy 
‘sickle’, Except in compounds, where the initial of the second 
element is treated as an initial, as gorffwys, § 75 vi (4). 

(3) Before w it appears as k, as in Ml. W. cw ‘where?’ < the 
Ar. interrog. stem *g*u-, § 163 i (7). vi. 

iii. Ar. ku or qu, like g*, gives pin Brit. and Gaul.: W. prys 
‘brushwood’ < kurist- : O. H. G. Aris ‘twig’, hurst, E. hurst, 
O. Bulg. chvrasté ‘brushwood’, 7 kuereis--—W. pair ‘caldron’ 
< *quorié-, Ir. coire id. : O. N. hverna ‘pot’ < *quer- : Lat. 
scrinium,—Ar. *ekyo-s > Lat. equus, Gk. tmmos (t<,?), Skr. dsvah : 
Ir. ech, Gaul. Epo-, W. ebol ‘colt’—W. penn ‘head’, Gaul. 
Ilevvo-, Ir. cenn < *quenno- < *quept-sno- : Goth. haubip, E. head, 
Germ. Haupt, base *gauepet- met. for *gapeuet- (Stitterlin IF. 
xxix 123) whence Lat. caput (<*gapyet-).—In later formations: 
Ar. /mék- ‘grow’: R *mak- > Gk. waxpos : W. mag-u ‘to 
nurture’; *mak-yo-s > W. mab ‘son, youth’, Ir. macc, ogam 
gen. mag*g*i.— W. epil ‘ offspring’ < *eb-hil < *ek-uo-sil-, o/ sé- 
§ 63 vi (1), cf. W. gwe-hil-ion 1 Bren. xiii 33 < *uo-sil-. 

But before u it gives k, as in W. ci ‘dog’ < *ha< *hyit < *hkud 
=Skr. va; ef. ii (3) above. 


In the Roman period, therefore, there was no Brit. g* or qu, and 
Lat. gu gives &; as in carawys, garawys ‘lent’ < quadragésima ; W. 
cegin ‘kitchen’ < coquina. 

iv. It was clearly possible to distinguish in Ar. between g* and 
qu; probably the rounding in the latter was much more pronounced. 
But gu was also felt as a double consonant, and gives -rzr- in Gk., 
whereas g% gives -7- only. 


§ 90. Ar. bh (Lat. 7, -t-; Gk. f; Germ. 4; Lith. 3; Skr. dA) 
and the rarer Ar. b (Lat. 6; Gk. 8; Germ. p; Lith. 4; Skr. 4) 
both appear as b in Pr. Kelt. Examples: bh: Ar. / bher-> Lat. 
fero, Gk. pépw, HE. bear, Skr. bhérati ‘bears’: Ir. berimm ‘I bear’, 
W. cymeraf ‘1 take’ <*kom-ber--—Ar. *bhratér, *bhrater-> Lat. 
friter, Gk. pparwp ‘member of a clan’, E. brother, Skr. bhratar-: 
Ir, brathir, W. brawd ‘brother’.—Ar, ov bherey- > Lat. ferveo: 
W. berwi, § 63 vii (4).—Ar. *bhu->W. bod, § 63 vii (3).—Ar. 
V enebh-: VE *nebh->Gk. végos, vedérn, Lat. nebula : Ir. nél 
‘cloud’ < *neblo-, MI. W. nywl ‘fog’ < *nebljo-; see § 87 ii. 
— — b: Ar. Wbregh- ‘short’: Lat. brevis, Gk. Bpaxds: Tr, 
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berr, W. byrr ‘short’, see § 101 ii (2)—Ar. /dheub-> Goth. 
diups ‘deep’: R *dhub->Gaul. Dubno-, W. dwfn ‘deep’, Gaul. 
dubron, W. dufr ‘ water’, 


§ 91. i. Ar. dh (Lat. f, -d-, -J-; Gk. 6; Germ.d; Lith. d; 
Skr. dh) and Ar. d (Lat. d; Gk. 8; Germ. ¢; Lith. d; Sky. d) 
appear as d in Kelt. Examples: dh : Ar. *dhyor- : *dhur-> 
Lat. foris, Gk. Ovpa, E. door : W. dér<*dhur-d, drws ‘ door’ < 
*dhru-st- < *dhur- § 63 viii (1), Ir. dorus (intrusive o?).—Ar. 
*dhub->W. dw/n § 90.—Ar. V¥ ereudh- > Lat. ruber, Gk. épvOpéds: 
W. rhudd ‘red’ < Kelt. *roud-. — — a: Ar. /demd- : FR 
*doma- > Lat. domi-tus : W. dof ‘tame’; RR *d,ma- > Gk. 
&-Oépa-tos : W. dafad ‘sheep’,—Ar. *dékm> Lat. decem, Gk. 
déxa, Goth. tathun, Lith. dészimt, Skr. daSa : Ir. deich n-, W. deg 
‘ten’.—Ar. V deieu- > W. duw, dydd, § 63 vii (4).—Ar. / werdd-: 
R? u7d-> Lat. radia; VR *urad->Gk. pédapvos, Lat. ridius: 
W. gwraidd ‘roots’; RV *yrd->Ir. frém ‘root’ <*urd-mda, 
W. greddf ‘instinct’ for *ywreif § 102 iii (2)<*urd-ma, 
§ 63 vii (3). 

ii, Ar. d or t + d(h) became d’d(h), which gave 2d in Kelt., 
and fell together with Ar. zd, giving Ir. ¢ (¢¢), and W. th § 97 ii. 
Thus W. peth ‘some, a certain quantity of, something, thing’, 
beth ‘ what ?’, Ir. euzt‘ part, share’ < *g*:d-dm : ef. Lat. guid-dam. 
—W. rhathu ‘to scrape, smooth’ < *rad-dh- (or *rad-zdh-) : Lat. 
rado, § 63 ix.—W. meth ‘ miss, failure’ < *mit-dh- ; Ir. mis-, mith- 
‘“miss-’, E. miss, / meit- : Lat. mito. 


§ 92. i. Ar. (Lat. 9; Gk. y; Germ. 4; Lith. 2; Skr.y), Ar. Sh 
(Lat.4; Gk. x; Germ. g; Lith. 2; Skr. 2), Ar. g (Lat. 9; Gk. y; 
Germ. 4; Lith. g; Skr. g, 7), Ar. gh (Lat.2; Gk. x; Germ. g; 
Lith. g ; Skr. gf, 2) all appear in Kelt. as g. Examples: g: Ar. 
Gyn-> Lat. grinum, Goth. katrn, Lith. Z¢rnis, Sky. sirnd-h : Iv. gran, 
W. grawn § 61 ii.—Ar. /gené- > Lat. genitor, Gk. yéveots, 
Skr. janati ‘begets’ : W. gent ‘give birth’.—Ar.V/ areg- > Lat. 
argentum, Gk. dpyuvpos, Skr. rajatd-m ‘silver’ : W. ariant, Ir. 
airget ‘silver’ < Pr. Kelt. *argnt-.— — gh: Ar. *Ghet-em-> 
Lat. hiems, Gk. yeipa : W. gaeaf,§75 vi (1).—Ar. Vv segh- > Gk. 
éx@ (< *seghd), Skr. sdhate ‘vanquishes’ : W. hy ‘ bold’ < *seg-os, 
Gaul. Sego- ; hael ‘generous’ < *sag-lo-< *s,gh-lo- ; haer ‘impor- 
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tunate’<*sag-ro-. — — g:Ar. Vglei-‘ sticky, liquid’ : Lat. 
gliis <*gloi-s, Gk. yords<*ydotfos : O.W. glow gi. liquidum, 
W. gloyw ‘shiny’, gloyw-du ‘ glossy black’ < *gloi-yo-s § 75 ii (I), 
Ir. g/é, glae ‘bright’ < *glei-wos, *gloi-wos, O. Corn. digluiuhit OX. 2 
gl. eliqua, W. gloywi ‘to drain (after boiling), to clarify, to 
polish’; R *gli-> Lat. gli-s, Gk. yAé-vn, Lith. gli-tds ‘ smooth, 
sticky ’, Ir. glenim, W. glynaf ‘I adhere’—Ar. v7 (s)theg- > Lat. 
tego, Gk. oréyos, réyos, Skr. sthdgati ‘covers’ : Ir. tech, teg, 
O. W. tig, W. ty ‘house’ < *tegos ; F° *(s)thog- > Lat. toga, W. to 
‘roof’, § 104 ii (2). —— gh: Ar. Wghabh-> Lat. habeo, Lith. 
gaband ‘armful’: W. gafael ‘to take hold’, Ir. gabim ‘I take’.— 
Ar. V legh- ‘lie’ > Lat. lectus, Gk. A€xos : W. Ue ‘ place’, Ir. lige 
‘bed’, W. gwe-ly ‘bed’; Li */égh-> Lith. palegis ‘ confinement to 
bed’; F° *logh- § 58 v. 

ii. Ar. g? (Lat. v, gu after , g before cons. and uv; Gk. B, 
6 before € or n, y before or after v; Germ. éw; Lith. g; Skr. 
g,J) gave Pr. Kelt. b. Thus Ar. / g*eié-> Lat. vivo, Gk. Bios: 
W. byw, ete., § 63 vil (3).—Ar. *g*dus > Lat. dds (Umbr.-Samn. 
form for true Lat. *vds), Gk. Bods : Ir. b6, W. dim, pl. bu. 

iii, But Ar. g%h (Lat. 7, -v-, -b-, gu after 7; Gk. ¢, 0; Germ. 
w,g; Lith. g; Skr, gf, 2) forms an exception to the general rule, 
§ 85, and does not fall together with the unaspirated consonant. 
It remained a rounded guttural in Pr. Kelt., and gave g in Ir. 
with loss of rounding ; but the rounding was retained in Brit., and 
we have in W. initially gw, medially f (=v) between vowels. 
Thus Ar. Wg*hen->Gk. Oefvo, pdvos, Lat. dé-fen-do: Ir. gonim 
‘I wound’, W. gwanu ‘ to stab’ < *gwon- § 65 v, gwanaf ‘swathe’ 
(hay cut at one sweep).—Ar. 7 g*her- > Lat. formus, Gk. beppds, 
E. warm : Ir. gorim ‘I warm’, W. gori (<*gwori § 36 iii), Bret. 
gort, gui ‘to incubate’, W. gori ‘to suppurate’, gér ‘pus’, 
W. gurés ‘heat’, § 95 iii.(1)—Ar. 7 g¥helé- ‘green, yellow’ 
>Lat. flavus : W. gwelw ‘pale’, gwellt ‘straw, grass’, Ir. gelim 
‘I graze’, gelt- ‘fodder’; the doublet *ghelé- > Skr. hari-h ‘yellow, 
greenish’, Gk. xAén ‘verdure, grass’, yAdos ‘green’: W. gledd 
‘turf’, glas ‘green’, glas-wellt ‘grass’, § 101 iv (1).—Ar. 
V gthedh->Gk. mobo, Oéccacba: : Ir. guidim ‘I pray’, W. 
gweddi ‘prayer ’.—Medially: Ar. +/ sneigth-> Lat. ninguit, nia, 
nivis, Gk, vipa : Ir. snigid ‘rains’, snechta ‘snow’, W. nyf 
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‘snow’.—Ar. /dheg*h-> Lat. foveo, Gk. té¢pa : MI. Iv. daig 
‘fire’, W. devfio ‘to singe’. 

iv. Unlike ky, which is treated as g* in Kelt., Ar. gu (gu, gu) 
does not fall together with g*. The change g*>p is Gaul.-Brit. 
but not Goidelic, while the change g*>é is Pankeltic, and there- 
fore much earlier. The double consonant gu remained, and gives 
medially W. w, Ir. y, as in W. tew ‘thick’ <*teguos, Ir. ting: 
E. thick § 76 viii.—Ar. ghu develops like g#Z, giving initially W. 
gw-,Ir.g-; thus Ar. *gAuel-t-> W. gwyllt, Ir. geilt ‘ wild’ : Goth. 
wilpeis, Ki. wild, parallel to Ar. ghuer- > Lat. ferus, Gk. Ojp. 


v. When the guttural follows a nasal we have the following 
results : 

ng? > W. m (for mm), Ir. mb; as Ar. *gg*en- > Ir. imb, W. 
ymen-yn ‘butter’: Lat. waguen. 

ngth > W. ng (=), Ir. ng; as W. dlyngyr ‘lumbrici’ : Lat. 
lumbricus.—W. angerdd ‘heat’ < *n-g*her-d-; angar ‘heat’ < 
*n-gth r-, V/ gther-, see iii; ager ‘steam’ § 99 vi (1). 

nghu > W. w, Ir. mg; as W. ewin ‘nail’, Ir. ingen < *nghy-, 
WV onogh/gh- : Skr. nakha-h ‘nail’, Gk. dvug, Lat. waguis. 

nghu > W. f, Ir. ny; as W. tafod ‘ tongue’, Ir. tenge : O. Lat. 
dingua (Lat. lingua), E. tongue < Ar. *dnghua.—W. llyfu ‘to lick’ 
< *lingh-y-: Ir. ligim, Gk. Nelo, Atxveto, Lat. lingo, v leigh-. 


The first two groups contain two consonants each; g* >}, and 
consequently the nasal became m; but gh remained a guttural so 
that the nasal became 2, and the group became 0%, which was 
unrounded in W.as in Ir. The other groups contain three consonants ; 
in Ir. the w dropped as usual, leaving 2%; but in W. the y remained, 
nn > ” before a consonant, and # dropped, § 106 ii (1). 


§ 938. i. In Ar., when two explosives came together, a tenuis 
before a media became a media, and a media before a tenuis 
became a tenuis; thus p+d > bd, and b+t>pt. Only the 
second could be aspirated, and the aspiration, if any, of the 
first was transferred to it; thus bh+d >bdh. In this case 
if the second was a tenuis it became an aspirated media, thus 
bh+t > bdh; this however only survives in Indo-Iran. ; else- 
where we have two tenues; thus Gk. has xr from gh+t, 
as in evxrés : e¥xopat, Meillet, Intr.2106. So in Italic and 
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Keltic; thus Lat. lectus, Ir. lecht ‘grave’, / legh-; W. gwaith 
‘fois’, Ir. fecht < Pr. Kelt. *uekt-, / wegh- § 100 i (2). 


ii. (1) Ar. -pt-, -kt-, -qt-, -q¥t-, all gave -kt- in Pr. Kelt., 
§§ 86 li, 88, 89 ii; this appears in Ir. as -c4¢, in W. as -ith, etc. 
§ 108 iv (1). 

(2) In other groups of dissimilar explosives the first was 
assimilated to the second in Pr. Kelt.; thus tk > 44 > Iv. ce, 
W. ch; as W. achas ‘ hated’, Ir. accais ‘ curse’ < *akkass- < * ad- 
kad-t- § 87 i1i.—W. achar ‘loves’ < *akkar-< *ad-gar- : Lat. carus 
§88. Lat. -pt- was introduced too late to become -4/- as above, 
and so became tt, as the habit of assimilation persisted in Brit. : 
this gives W. th; as pregeth ‘ sermon’ < preceptum, ysgrythur < 
seriptura. 

(3) When the group consisted of mediae, the double media 
became a single tenuis in Brit., giving a media in W.; thus 
dg > gg > Brit.c > W. g; it gives Ir. ¢ or cc sounded gg, Mn. 
Ir. g. Examples: Ir. acarb, W. agarw ‘rough, rocky, unfertile’ 
w.M. 180< *uggaru-< *ad-gh,r sy-: Ir. garb, W. garw ‘ rough’ < 
*gh 7 su-: Gk. xépoos, Skr. hrsitah ‘bristling’, Av. zarstva- ‘stone’, 
Lat. horreo, hirsitus, / gheres-, § 95 iv (3).—W. aber, O. W. aper 
‘confluence’, aberth ‘sacrifice’ < *abler- < *ad-bher-, WV bher-. 


There seems no good reason to suppose that gd, db could give x5, 8f 
in W. W. gwydd ‘goose’ cannot come from Stokes’s *gegda (if g 
were not assimilated, eg would give e7, not #y, in W.), and Pedersen’s 
breuddwyd < *brogd- (Gr. i 109) is not convincing. W. §fcan only 
come from 20, or 2g § 97 iii, iv, or from dm; words like addfwyn, 
addfain come from ad-m- (mwyn ‘ gentle’, main ‘ slender’), not from 
*ad-b-. 4 Two soft spirants coming together, where no vowel has 
fallen out between them, can only occur when the first was already 
the spirant 6 < z in Brit., or when the second was the sonant m. 


ill. (1) Ar. tt became t*t, and Ar. dd(h) became d7d(h), § 87 ii, 
§ 91 11, giving W. s (ss) and th respectively. But when d+t 
or t+t came together in Kelt., they became tt, which, like Lat. tt, 
appears in W. as th; thus W. athech ‘skulking’ < *ad-teg-s-: 
W. techu ‘to skulk, lie hidden’, 7 (s)theg- § 92 i—W. saeth 
‘arrow’ < Lat. sagitta.—F or tt + liquid see § 99 v (4). 

Similarly d-d when they came together in Kelt. > Brit. t > 
W.d; as in edifar ‘repentant’ < *ad-di-lar- : W. bdr ‘indigna- 
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tion’, Ir. dara : Lat. ferio—W. credaf ‘I believe’, Ir. cretim 
(t=d-d)<*kred d-: Sky. §rad dha-* confide, believe’. 

Ar. *kred dhé- lit. ‘ set (one’s) heart (on)’ was not a fast compound 
(cf. Skr. Srdd asmdi dhatta ‘believe in him’); thus the W. credaf is 
explained by the d-d coming permanently together in Kelt. (for Ar. 
d-dh >W. th § 91 ii), Brugmann? I 670, 691. Lat. crédo is also irregu- 
lar, as if *d6 ‘ give’ had been substituted for *dhé ‘ put’, Sommer 251. 

When d-d came together later in Brit., they seem to have been 
simplified to d giving W. 8, as in adysg ‘ education’ < Lat. addisc- ; 
so W. adef ‘ home’ < *ad-dem-, / dema- § 91 i. 

(2) The change of the first t in tt to the affricative t* was 
perhaps due to the tendency in Ar. to avoid double consonants, 
which in other cases seem to have been simplified. Gemination 
however was a special characteristic of diminutives and hypo- 
coristic or pet names, and of child-language, which was in a sense 
a language apart; and in these even tt remained unchanged. 
Thus Gk. Nixorré (for Nixorédera), Aicxd, Ocoxxd, PirAxos, 
Kpirris, XOévis, O. H. G. Steco (for Sigerich or Sigbertus), Lat. 
Varré (beside Varus), Brit. Commios (beside Comux, Gaul. Comus), 
W. Jol-lo (with double 7 in M1. W. § 22 ii, for Lorwerth), Gutto 
(for Gruffud) ;—Gk. drra, Lat. atta ‘papa’ ; Skr. akkad ‘mama’, 
Gk. Axxé, Lat. Acca Larentia (: W. y nawfed ach ‘the ninth degree 
of consanguinity’, lit. ‘the ninth *mother’, cf. “the 4" mother” 
§ 123 v; ack ac edryd ‘descent’, lit. ‘*mat- and pat-ernity’ ; 
achoedd, achau ‘lineage’). As the above examples show, the 
habit of doubling in such forms persisted in new creations, and 
may account for the g*g* in the ogam mag*g%, and for the ¢¢ in 
Brit. *genetta > W. geneth R.P. 1359 ‘girl’. So in tribal names: 
Brittones beside Britanni; Galli beside TadXéra:. Also in names 
of animals: Lat. vacca; W.bweh ‘buck’ (ch < kh), Skr. bukkasid.; 
Gaul. cattos, W. cath; Ml. W. buch ‘cow’ <*boukka ; W. mochyn 
‘pig’, Ir. muce, Germ. dial. mocke ‘sow’; Ir. soce, W. hwch “pig, 
sow’; O. E. dogga ‘dog’; Persson, IF. xxvi 68. 


Tue SPIRANTS. 


§94. i. Ar. s was of very frequent occurrence. It remained 
generally in Pr. Kelt. Initially Ar. s before a vowel (Lat. s, 
Gk. ‘, Germ. s, Lith. s, Skr. s) appears in Ir. as s-, in W. gene- 
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rally as h-, sometimes as s-. Examples: Ir. samail ‘likeness’, 
W. hafal ‘like’ <*s,m,/-: Lat. similis, Gk. 6padés, / sem- ‘one’. 
—Ir. sam, W. haf ‘summer’: O. H. G. sumar, E. summer, Skr. 
séma ‘year ’.—Ir, sen, W. hén ‘old’ : Lat. senex, Gk. €vos, Skr. 
sdna-h ‘old’, Lith. sénas ‘ old’.—W. had : Lat. satus § 63 vi (1).— 
W. hun ‘sleep’ : Lat. somnus, Gk. imvos, § 63 viii (1)—W. 
hynt ‘way’, Ir. sé, § 65 iii—W. hér ‘long’, Ir. str : Lat. sérus, 
§ 72.— — Ir. secht n-, W. saith ‘seven’ : Lat. septem, Gk. émrd, 
etc. < Ar. *septm § 86 ii (1).—W. si ‘ progeny, seed’, beside A2/ 
< *sé-l-, / sé- § 63 vi (1).—W. serr, Ir. serr, § 86 1 (5).—W. 
saer, Ir. sder<*sapero-? : Lat. sapio—W. sugnaf, Ir. siigim ‘I 
suck’: Lat. sacus, stigo, O. E. sigan, séican ‘suck’, 


ii. Medially between vowels Ar. s remained after the separa- 
tion of the P and Q divisions; and is found in Gaulish, as in 
Isarno-. In Ir. and W. it became h, and generally disappeared, 
except where it became initial by metathesis, as in W. Aaearn, 
though it is in some cases still written in Ml. W.; thus W. ecg, 
Ml. W. chawe, Ir. e0, gen. iach < Kelt. *esak-< *esdk-, Lat. esox 
< Kelt. The reduction of vowel-flanked s gave rise to new diph- 
thongs in Brit., which developed largely like original diphthongs ; 
see § 75 i, ii, vi, vii, § 76 ii (3). 


iii. The change of s to h differs from the soft mutation; in the 
latter a voiceless consonant becomes voiced, thus ¢ > d; the corre- 
sponding change of s would be to z But s did not become voiced ; 
it remained voiceless, but was pronounced loosely, and ultimately 
became h. It must have been loosened already in the Roman period, 
for Lat. intervocalic s introduced at that period remains, as in caws 
< caseus. Now Lat. explosives undergo the soft mutation; the loosen- 
ing of Brit. s is therefore earlier, and so the interchange s/h does not 
enter into that system. Before such a system of interchanges was 
organized it was natural to choose one or the other sound for the same 
word ; and the postvocalic reduced s was chosen for most in Brit., the 
postconsonantal full s for others. It is quite possible that the two 
forms persisted.in many words for a considerable period, so that we 
have e.g. W. /dafren beside Brit. (-Lat.) Sabrina. There is only one 
certain example of Lat. initial s- giving h-; that is hestawr < sextarius ; 
this either was a trade term borrowed early, or has followed the analogy 
of words like Hafren. Possibly a transition stage is represented by 
Ixarninus, Isxarninus beside Isarninus Rhys LWPh? 418. (The Ir. 
reduction of s is independent, and is included in the Iv. system of 
initial mutation,’ 
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iv. Ar.su- remained in Pr. Kelt., and gives $ in Ir., chw-, hw- 
in W.,§26 vi. Thus Ar. *svesdr > Ir. siur, W. chwaer ‘sister’ 
§75 vii (2).—Ar. *syid-t- > *syit%t- > W. chwis ‘sweat’ : Skr. 
svidyati ‘sweats’ : Lat. sidor < *syoid- : BE. sweat.—Ar. *sueks > W. 
chwech, Ir. sé: Gk. ‘Féé, §101 ii (2), —Ar. *syek(u)r-> W. chwegrwn 
‘father-in-law ’, chwegr ‘mother-in-law’ : Lat. socer, socrus, Gk. 
éxupos, éxupa, Skr. SvdSurah, Svasriih —W. chwi ‘you’ <*s-ués: 
Lat. vds § 159 iv.—Before 0 from @ it was unrounded to h, as in 
hawdd < *syad- § 148 i (6). 

Medial -ys->/* > W. w § 76 ii (3). 

§ 95. i. Ar.sm-, sn-, sl-, sr- remained in Pr. Kelt. and appear 
in Ir, unchanged, in W. as m-, n-, l-, rh-. Thus, sm-: Ir. 
smér ‘blackberry’, W. mwyar ‘blackberries’ § 75 vi (2).—Ily. 
smir gen. smera ‘marrow’, W. mér id. : Gk. opupifo, pupifo 
*I anoint’, E. smear, Lith. smarsas ‘fat’—sn-: Ir. snechta, 
W. nyf ‘snow’ : Lat. ninguit, O. H. G. snéo, E. snow § 92 iii.— 
Ir. sndim ‘IT swim’, W. nawf ‘swimming’ : Lat. ndre, Skr. 
snati ‘bathes’—Ar. / sené(i)- ‘thread’: Ir. suiim, W. nyddaf 
‘I spin’, Ir. sndthat, W. nodwydd ‘needle’ : Lat. nére, EK. snare, 
Skr. sndyu ‘bowstring’.—sl- : Ir. slemun, W. Ulyfn ‘smooth’: 
Lat. libricus < *sloibricos, Bi. slip—lr. sliag, W. liu ‘retinue’: 
O. Bulg. sluga ‘servant ’.—sr-: Ar. * srey- : Ir. sruth ‘stream’, 
W. rhwd ‘dung-water’ (rhwd tomydd 1.G. 238), rhewyn ‘ gutter’: 
Lith. sruta@ ‘dung-water’, Gk. purds, pedpua, etc. § 58 vi, 
§ 76 iv (1).—Iy. s76n ‘nose’ < *srokn-, W. rhoch ‘snore’ < *srokn- 
§ 99 vi (3): Gk. péyyxa, péyxo ‘I snore’, poyxos ‘snoring’, pYyxos 
‘ pig’s snout’, § 97 v (3). 

As s- before a vowel sometimes remains in W., so a few examples 
occur of s- before a sonant, as (y)snoden ‘band, lace’, Ir. snathe gl. 
filum < *s#t-, v/sené(z)- ;—(y)slath beside Uath ‘lath’, Ir. slat: 
E. lath, OV H. G. lata without s-. The N. W. dial. alywen ‘eel’ is 
prob. for *syllywen : Corn. selyas, syllyes ‘eels’, Bret. silvenn (stlaonenn) 

‘eel’; the Mn. lit. W. Uysywen, S. W. dial. Ilysiven, seems to be 
a metathesized form; prob. ~ selei- : Lat. limax. The second element 
is perhaps -onghy- : Tr. esc- ung ‘eel’: Gk. éyxeAvs ‘eel’ (the root has 
many forms, see Walde? s.v. anguis). 

ii, (1) Medial -sm-, -sn-, -sl-, -sr- probably remained in Pr. 
Kelt., but became -mm-, -nn-, -ll-, -rr- in both Ir. and W. 
(In W. -mm- is written -m-, and J is now the voiceless 7, 
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properly double @ § 54 i (2)). Examples: sm: W. twymyn 
‘ fever’ < *tepes-men- § 86 i (3).—W. ym ‘we are’, Ir. amm 
< Kelt. *ésmesi § 179 ix (3).—sn: W. onn-en ‘ash’, In 
huinn-ius <*os-n- : Lat. ornus<*osinus, O.H. G. as-k, E. ash. 
—W. bronn ‘breast’, Ir. bruinne id. <*brus-n-: O. H. G. brus-t 
‘breast ’.—sl: W. cold ‘hazel’, Ir. coll < *gos-i- : Lat. corulus 
< *cosulus, O. H. G. hasal, EB. hazel, Lith. kasulas ‘ spear’.—sr: 
W. fferru ‘to congeal’<*spis-r- : Lat. spissus ‘ thick ’.—After 
a long vowel or diphthong x or r is simplified, as in fan ‘ breath’ 
<*spois-n- § 96 iv (1) ;—gwawr ‘dawn’ < *yés-r- : Lat. vér 
‘spring’ <*ués-r, / eues-. But the simplification took place too 
late to give *f, */ for m, UZ in twymyn, pwyll, ete.; and -m, -U 
remained double after simple vowels and shortened them, as in 
driim § 100 v, dill (2) below. 

(2) An explosive before one of the above groups simply 
disappears ; thus *pra-t-snd > W. rhann § 638 vii (2) ;—*éwk-slo-s 
> W. twil § 86 ii (3) x—*drk-sma > W. drem ‘sight’, v derk- 
§ 611;—W. rhwym ‘ band’ < *reig-smen, V reig- : Lat. corrigia ;— 
W. pwyll, Ir. ciall ‘ thought’ < *qeit-sl- : Skr. cit-td-m ‘thought’, 
caityah ‘soul’; W. dull ‘manner, appearance’< *dovk-sl-, 
WV deik-: Gk. detxvupe. 

(3) But asonant in the above position remains. Examples: 
W. garm ‘shout’, Ir. gairm<*gar-smy, / gar- : Lat. garrio ;— 
W. ¢telm ‘snare’, Ir. tadlm, gen. telma< *tel-sm- : Gk. rehapdv 
‘thong’ ;—M1. W. anmyned (now amynedd), Ir. ainmne ‘ patience’ 
< *n-smenid, / mend, ‘thought’, pref. x- ‘in’ ;—W. mymryn ‘a 
little bit’, Ir. mir ‘a bit of flesh ’<*mémsro-m (¢ shortened in 
Brit., m lost in Ir.) : Lat. membrum < *mémsrom, Gk. punpéds 
<*mémsros or *mésros, Skr. mds ‘ flesh’ ;—W. cern ‘back of 
cheek’ < *hersn- : Lat. cernuus < *kersn-, Gk. képnvov < *k,rasnom, 
Lat. cerebrum < *kerasrom; W. carr yr éu ‘jawbone’ either 
<*hor's-r- (: ef. Lat. cerebrum) or simply *%,7’s-;—W. amnaid 
‘nod’ (for *anmerd), O. W. pl. enmeituou, O. Bret. enmetiam gl. 
innuo < *en-smet-: Ir. smétim ‘I nod’ < *sment-. It is to be 
observed that m in these groups = mm, and is not mutated tof. 

i, (1) Ar. -ms-, -ns- became -ss- in Pr. Kelt., and appear so 
in Gaul., Ir.,and W. Thus Gaul. esseda ‘ war-chariot’ < *en-sed-d 
§ 63 11; and ace. pl. -ass in artuass (like Lat, -ds)<*-dus, In 
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W., where -ss- became final by loss of the ending, it became -s 
early ; but medially it is still double, though now written -s- 
§ 541 (2). Examples: W. crasw, Ml. W. crassu ‘to bake’, cras 
‘baked’ < *krams-<*grm-s-, Vgerem-: Lat. cremo, Gk. xépapos, 
W. cramwyth ‘ pancake ’ < *kram-pok-ti ;—W. mis ‘month ’, Ir. mi 
gen. mis < *ménsis : Lat.mensis,Gk. ppv, Lith. ménd, ménesis ‘moon, 
month’ ;—W. gwrés ‘heat’ < *g*hrens-os, / gther-, § 92 iii : Skr, 
ghrasch ‘heat of the sun’ < *g*hrens-ds ;—M1. W. cyssed ‘ sitting 
together ’< *kon-sed-. 

(2) The same change takes place before an explosive ; thus nst 
>st; nsq?>sp; as W. cystadl, cystal ‘as good’ § 96 ii (3); cosp 
< *konsq*- § 96 iii (5). 

(3) The nasal also disappears when an explosive came between 
it and the s, as in W. cysefin ‘primitive’, Ml. W. cyssefin 
< *kint saminos, beside cyntaf ‘first’ § 106 iii (3), cyntefin ‘Spring’ 
< *hintu-samino-, 

iv. (1) Ar. -ls-, -rs- probably became -ll-, -rr- in Pr, Kelt. 
Examples of the former are uncertain in W., because -in-, ’-d- 
also give W. //; perhaps W. pel ‘far’ < *q*el-s- : Gk. réXos.— 
W. carr, Ir. carr, Gaul, carr-(us) <*q,7’sos § 63 i11;—W. twrr 
‘crowd’ (B.B. 44, 45), ‘heap’ < *tur’-s-, ur<ugr § 63 viii, 7 tuer-: 
Lat, turba, turma (W. torf< Lat.). 

(2) An explosive between the two sounds disappears, giving 
the same result; probably the majority of W. rr’s come 
from such groups as -rks-, -rts-. Examples: W. gyrr ‘a drove’ 
(of cattle) < *gerks- < *gerg-s- : Gk. yépyepa * modded Hes., 
Lat. grex, W. gre ;—W. torri ‘to break, cut’ < *torg-s-, / tereq-: 
Lat. truncus < *trongos, W. trwch ‘broken, cut’ < *¢rongos ;—W. 
carrey ‘stone’<*k,r'g-s-iha, W/ kereq- : Sky. Sdrhkarah ‘ pebble’, 
Gk. xpoxédn ‘ pebble’, W. crogen ‘shell’, craig ‘ rock’ < *krogi- ; 
—W. torr ‘belly’ (generally of an animal), torrog ‘ pregnant’, 
Ir. torrach § pregnant’ < *torks- : Lat. tergus ‘ hody of an animal, 
hide’ ;—W. gwarr ‘upper part of back’, gwarr héol a. 300 ‘ ridge 
of the roadway ’< *wort-s- : Lat. vortex, W. gwarthaf ‘summit’ 
<*yort,mo-;—W. corr ‘dwarf’ < *gort-s- : Lat. curtus, ly. cert 
‘little’, / (s)ger--—Possibly we have 11 from -lks- in W, cadlestr 
‘flint’ < *¢,l’gs- : Lat. calz, Gk. xd, vg(h)elerg- parallel to 
W kereg- above. 
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(3) An explosive following the group remains, and the 
disappears ; thus W. ¢orth ‘loaf’, Ir. tort < *torst- ‘ baked’ : Lat. 
tostus < *tors(i)tos : torreo < *torseié; W. tarth ‘vapour, mist’ 
(tarth mwg Act. ii 19 ‘ vapour of smoke’, tan twym tarth BT. 38 
‘hot scorching fire’) <*é¢,7’s-t- : Gk. repoaive, va teres- ‘dry 
up’;—W. garth ‘promontory, hill’, Ir. gart < *gh,r'st- : Gk. 
xXépoos, VW gGheres- § 93 ii (3) (not to be confused with garth 
‘enclosure’ : Lat. hortus § 99 vi (1), § 76 vi (2)). 

§ 96. i. Ar. s+tenuis remained in Pr. Kelt. In Brit. the 
group either remained or became a double spirant; thus sk gave 
either (1) sk or (2) xx; and st gave either (1) s¢ or (2) a sound 
between Jf and ss, which becamess. It is probable that form (1) 
occurred after a consonant, and form (2) after a vowel, being 
caused by a loose pronunciation of the s. Both forms occur 
initially and medially, and in the latter case form (1) can be 
shown in a large number of cases to have followed a consonant 
now vanished. In It. st gave ss, initially s-, and the other groups 
remained unchanged. 

Tenuis+s also became a double spirant in Brit. A media 
before s had become a tenuis in Ar., and gives the same result. 
An aspirated media before s changed it to z in Ar., thus dhs > 
dhz (dzh); the group became tenuis+s in Kelt., with the same 
result. 

When s is combined with two explosives in any order it is the 
first explosive that drops: thus dlost < *lompst- ii (3); asgwra< 
*ast-horn- li (4); 20s < *nots < *nogXts ii (5). The same simplifica- 
tion took place later in words borrowed from Lat. : W. estron 
‘stranger’ < eatraneus, astrus < abstrisus, etc., § 103 i (5). 

ii. (1) Ar. st- became s- in Ir., st- or s- in Bret., Corn., and W. 
Examples: Ir. sal, W. sawdi, Bret. seud ‘heel’ < *std-tl- § 63 vi 
(1) ;—Bret. steven, Corn. steren, W. seren ‘star’: Lat. stella < 
*ster-ld, Gk. dorip, O. H.G. sterno, E. star : Ar. *s¢ér- ;—Bret. 
staon ‘palate’, W.safn ‘mouth’: Gk. ordyua ;—Ir. sere, W. serch 
‘love ’, Bret. sere’h ‘concubine’ : Gk. orépy : Ar. *sterk/g-;—W. 
(y)starn, Bret. starn, stern ‘harness’ beside W. sarn ‘ causeway’ 
§ 63 vii (2), / sterd- ‘spread out’. It is not to be supposed that 
st- became s- in W. in seven ete. after the separation of W. 
and Corn., since Lat. st- generally remains (not always ; swmbwl 
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§ 66 ii (z)); but rather that st- and s- existed side by side, and 
one form or the other prevailed ; ef. § 94 iii. The lisped form J- 
is attested in Gaul. in the name Pirona, also spelt Sirona (? star- 
goddess, < *st¢ér-). 

(2) Medial -st- gave Ir. ss, Bret., Corn., W. ss. When ss 
became final in W. it was simplified early; but it remained 
double medially, and is still double after the accent, though now 
written s §541 (2). Examples: Ir. ross ‘ promontory, forest’, 
W. rhos ‘ mountain meadow ’ (Richards), ‘ moor’ < *pro-sth- : Skr. 
prasthah ‘table-land on a mountain, plain’, / sthd- ‘stand’ ;— 
Ir. cas-achtach ‘cough’, W. pas ‘ whooping-cough’, Bret. pas 
‘cough’ < *g*ast- : O. E. hwosta, Germ. Husten ‘cough’ : Lith. 
késéti ‘to cough’, Skr. Aasate ‘coughs’ ;—Ir. Joss ‘servant’, W. 
gwas ‘servant’, gwasanaeth ‘ service’ < *upo-stha-n-ahl- § 208 i (4): 
Skr. upa-stha-na-m ‘attendance, service’ ;—W. gwas B.T. 4 ‘abode’, 
Ir. foss ‘rest, stay’ < *uost- : Gk. doru < Fdoru, Skr. vastu 
‘dwelling-place, homestead’.—The alternative lisped form // 
is attested in Brit. A9@edomaros beside gen. Assedomari CIL. iii 
5291 (Rhys CB. 277), W. Guynn-assed B.B. 67, with a06-, ass- 
perhaps < *ast-: Gk. doréov, Skr. dsthi ‘bone’, W. asen ‘rib’, 
ais ‘ breast’. 

(3) When -st- is preceded by a nasal or explosive or both, the 
whole group gives W. st. Examples : W. cystal, older cystadl 
‘as good’ < *kom-stho-dhilo- ‘standing together’ : Lat. stabulum 
< *stha-dhlo-m ;—W. trwst ‘tumult’ < *trum-st- (ru < ur § 63 
viii (1)), / ¢uer- : Lat. turma, turba, Gk. cvpBn, Att. ropBn ;— 
Tr. Zoss, dos (i. erball) ‘tail’, Bret. Jost ‘tail’, dostenn ‘ petticoat’, 
lostek ‘tailed, trailing’, W. //ost ‘tail’ in J/ost-/ydan ‘beaver’, 
arllost ‘ the butt end of a spear’ < *lomp-st-, / leb- ‘hang down’: 
Skr. /émbate ‘hangs down’, Lat. dimbus ‘hem of a garment’ < 
*lembos, E. lop in lop-eared, lop-sided: W. Ulusgo ‘to trail, drag 
behind ’ < */op-sq- ;— W. cynllwst ‘kennel’ < *kuno-loq-st-, J legh- 
‘lie’ ;—W. gast ‘bitch’ < *ganst- for *kan-st- § 101 iii (2) < *4(u),n- 
‘dog’ §76 v (1) ;—W. clust ‘ ear’, Ir. cluass< *kleut-st-, a Kelt. 
formation < Ar, *k/éutom ‘ hearing’: Av. sraota-m, Goth. hlinp.— 
(For the group after a liquid, see § 95 iv (3).) 

After a prefix both forms occur : W. gwa-sarn ‘litter’, / sterd-; 
gwa-stad ‘level’, v stha- stand’; di-serch ‘unlovely’, v7 sterk/y- (1) 
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above ; di-stadl ‘insignificant’, lit. ‘ without standing’, ef. cystad/ 
above. 

We have perhaps to assume *xos- (cf. Lat. sws-) beside yo- and 
*dés- beside *dé-, giving *-sst- beside *-st-, resulting in -st- beside -s-. 
It is however to be borne in mind that forms with prefixes were not 
originally fast compounds; and thus the form after a prefix may 
represent the old initial. 

(4) Before r or 1, Ar. st remains in all positions in W. Thus 
W. ystrad < *stra-t-, V sterd- § 63 vil (2) ;— W. ystrew, trew ‘sneeze’ 
< *streus- § 76 ii (2), / pstereu- : Lat. sternuo, Gk. mrdpvupu ;— 
W. ystlys ‘side’, Ir, stiss ‘side’ < *st{/t-s- : Lat. latus < *stlat-os, 
W stel(a)- ;—W. arwestr ‘band, (apron-)string’ < *are-uest-ra : 
Gk. Dor. Féorpa (yéotpa* ator} Hes.), Lat. vestis ;—W. rhwystr 
‘obstacle’ < *rezg-s-tro- ‘*snare’ : W. rhwym § 95 ii (2) ;—W. 
bustl ‘gall’ (wu for y $77 vii (2)), Corn. bistel, Bret. best] < *bis-tl-: 
Lat. b¢lis < *bis-lis (different suffixes -t/- : -/-) ;—W. desti ‘ neat, 
trim’, di-ddestl ‘clumsy, unskilful’ D.G. 196, 240 < *deks-tl-: 
Lat. dexter, Gk. deftds, W. dehau ‘right’, ete.—It is seen that 
a consonant before the group drops. 

On the other hand when st came before an explosive the t 
dropped ; thus stk >sk, as in W. asgwrn, M1. ascwrn ‘bone’ < 
*ast-korn : Gk. doréov, see (2) above (initial a/o altern. § 63 v 
(2)) ; and /losgwrn ‘tail’ similarly formed from */ompst-, see (3) ; 
—W. gwisg ‘ dress’ < *uést-g-, di-osg ‘to undress’ < *dé-nost--, 
V7 ues- : Lat. vestis, ete. 

(5) Ar. ts gives ss in Ir. and W. Original ds and dhz became 
ts, giving the same result.—W. d/ys ‘ strong desire’ < *miit-s-, 
noun in -s- beside melys ‘sweet’ participle in -¢- § 87 ii, base 
*meleit- ;—W. dlys ‘ court’, M1. Bret. des, Ir. “iss, less < *(p)It-’s-, 
with an -s- suffix which lost its vowel, added to *p/th- § 63 viii 
(1); —W. aswy, M1.W. asswy, asseu ‘left (hand)’ < *at-souid-s < *ad- 
seyids : Skr. savyah ‘ left’.—An explosive before the group drops ; 
thus W. xos ‘night’ < nom. *not-s < *nogXt-s beside noeth in 
trannoeth ‘the following day’, heno, O. W. henoid (= henoyth) 
‘to-night’ from oblique cases *xokt-; so glas- § milk’ < *glakt-s, 
§ 63 vii (3); tes ‘heat’ < *tekts < *tep-t-s : Lat. tepeo, ete. A 
nasal before the group drops, § 95 iii (3) ; but a liquid remains, 
and the group becomes / or 77, § 95 iv (2). 

iii, (1) Ar. sk- appears as sc- in Ir., as se- or h- (< x) in W. 
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In W. sc has become sg, and initially ysg-, § 23 ii. Thus W. yagien, 
Tr. scian ‘knife’, 7 skhé(i)- : Skr. chydti ‘cuts off’ ;—Ml. W. 
isgaud B.B. 35 ‘darkness’, Ir. scdth ‘shadow’ < *skat- : Goth. 
skadus, B. shade, Gk. oxéros, Skr. chaddyati ‘ covers’ ;—W. hegl 
‘shank’ < *skek-l- : E. shank J skeq/g- : W. ysgogi ‘stir, shake’, 
E, shake, Lith. szdhkti ‘ to leap, dance’, 

After a prefix : W. cysgod, gwasgod ‘ shade’ < *skat-, as above. 

(2) Ar. sq- gives Ir. sc-, W. se- (ysg-) or chw- (or before a 
round vowel h-). Thus W. ysgwyd ‘shield’, Ir. sciath < *sqeit-om : 
Lat. scuitum < *sqoit-om, O. Bulg. stitt * shield’ < *sgect-om ;—W. 
ysgar ‘to separate’, Ir. scaraim, »/ sger-: Lith. skirti ‘to separate’ ; 
—W. chwith ‘left (hand) ’ < *sgi-tn-, chwidr ‘perverse, fickle’ < 
*sqi-tr-, Mn. Ir. ciotach ‘left-handed ’ <*sqi-tn-, W. ysgoewan f. 
‘fickle one’ < *sgai--, all R-grades of *sgéi- ‘ left, oblique’: Lat. 
scaevus, Gk. oxat(F)ds, E. shy;—W. chwalu ‘to scatter’, Bret. skula, 
Ir. scdilim ‘I seatter’, 7 sqgel- § 101 iv (2) : holit ‘ split’ iv (1) (8). 

With a prefix: W. gwa-sgar-af ‘I scatter’, / sger- § 101 iv (2); 
—cy-chwynn-af ‘I rise, start’, Ir. scendim : Lat. scando, Skr. 
skandati ‘leaps, bounds’, W sgend-;—W. osgo ‘slant’, nyt osco-es 
B.T. 25 ‘She swerved not’ < *op-sgaiu-; Ml. W. amry-scoyw, 
Mn. W. amrosgo ‘diagonal, awkward’ < *sgaiy-: Lat. scaevus, 
see above ;—W. cy-huddo ‘to accuse’: Icel. skita ‘a taunt’, 
§ 156 i (9). 

skl-, skr-, where they remained in Brit., survived in W., now 
ysgl- ysgr-, as ysglyfacth § 101 iv (2), ysgrafell ‘rasp’ : HE. scrape, 
iv (3). But these were mostly reduced early to s/-, s7-, § 101 ii (3). 
Medially we may have -cA/-, -chr-, § 156 1 (11), (13). 

(3) Ar. sq3- gives Iv. sc-, W. chw-. Thus Iv. scé/, W. chwedl, 
Corn. whethi ‘news, a tale’ <*sg#-e-tlo-, V seq#- ‘say’. With 
a prefix: Ml. W. ky-chwedy/ B.r. 38 ‘news’ = M1. Bret. quehezl, 
Bret. hel ;—W. dym-chwel-af ‘I overthrow’ : Gk. ofdédXo, Skr. 
skhélati ‘stumbles’, 7 sq*hel-;—W. dy-chwel-af ‘I return’ < 
*do-sqtel-, VW qted- « turn’, § 101 iv (2).—sp in the old compound 
cosp, see (5). 

(4) Medially between vowels Ar. -sk- > W. ch, but is hardly to 
be found except in old compounds like gochel ‘ to guard (against)’, 
ym-ochel ‘to take shelter’ < *upo-s-hel-, Vf hel- § 63 iti. Ar. -sq-, 
-sq#- gave x*, generally unrounded to ch; in Ir. all appear as ss. 
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Thus Ar. verbal suffix *-sge- (: Skr. -ccha-, Gk. -oxw, Lat. -sco), 
appears as ch in W. chwenychaf; finally -weh < *-yty < *-1-8q- 
(: Gk. -1-0Kw) § 201 iii (2) ;—MI. W. amkawd w.m. 453 ‘ replied’ 
< *am-x*-awd § 156 i (4) < *qbi-sgt-, Vv seg- ‘say’; suffix 
§ 182 iii. 

(5) After an explosive or nasal, however, Ar. -sk-, -sq->W. 
-sc- (-sg-), and Ar, -sq?-> W. -sp-; in Ir. -se-. Thus W. mysgu, 
cymysgu ‘to mix’, Ir. mescaim ‘I mix’ < *mik-sq- : Lat. misceo, 
Gk. péyvupe, Skr. misrd-h ‘mixed’, VS meik/g-;—W. Uusgo ‘to 
drag’ < */op-sq- ii (3) above ;—W. hesg ‘sedges’, Ir. sescenn 
‘swamp ’< *seq-sq- : E. sedge, O. EK. secg VW seg/g- ‘cut’: Lat. seco 
ete. ;—W. Jlesg ‘languid, infirm, sluggish’, Ir. Zese ‘slothful’< 
*leq-sq-, / (s)lég- : Skr. langa-h ‘lame’ < *leng-, Lat. langueo 
< *long-, Gk. Aayapéos ;—W. gwrysg ‘twigs’ < *urd-sg- : Lat. 
ramus < *urd-mo-s, / yerdd- § 91;—W. diaspad f. ‘a ery’ < 
*é-ad-sgt-ata, VJ seq*-, suff. § 143 iui (18) ; W. cosp ‘ punishment’, 
Tr. cose ‘correction, reprimand ’ < *kon-sq*- ‘talk with’. 

As the group -sku- or -squ- contains three distinct consonants, 
it gives -sp- in W. (not -ch-); thus W. Aysp ‘dry’ (without 
milk), di-hysb-yddu ‘to bail’ (a boat, a well, ete.), di-hysh-ydd 
‘inexhaustible’ < *sisq-yo- redupl. of wsezg- ‘dry’ : Avest. 
hisku- f. hikkvi-, Lat. siecus < *sticos (W. sych, Ir. secc < Lat. ?). 

(6) Ar. -ks-, -qs-, -q#s- give Ir. ss, W. Bret. Corn. -ch- or -h-. 
Thus Ir. dess ‘right (hand) ’< *deks-, W. dehew ‘right, south’< 
*deksouios, Gaul. Dewsiva dea : Lat. dexter, Gk. deécds, Goth. 
tathswa, O. H. G. zésawa ;—Ir, ess-, W. eh-, ech- § 156 i (15): 
Lat. ex, Gk. é€ ;—W. ych ‘ox’ (MI. Ir. oss) < *ugs6 : Sky. whsd, 
O. H. G. ohso, § 69 v.—So finally: W. chwech ‘six’, Ir. sé, sess- 
<*sueks : Av. wvivak’, Gk. &€ (‘Féé), Lat. sex, Goth. sachs, E. sia 
< Ar. *syeks, *seks § 101 ii (2). 

As before ¢s, an explosive or nasal before the group dropped ; 
but in that case -ks- probably, like -s4-, did not become x, but 
remained and developed like Lat. -2-; so perhaps ¢rais ‘ oppres- 
sion’ < *éreks- < *trenk-s- : W. trenn, Ger. streng § 148 i (13). 
A liquid before the group remains, § 95 iv (2) ; -As/-, -kem- ete., 
§ 95 ii (2). 

iv. After s, Ar. p in Kelt. either (a) became *f as usual; 
or (8) was altered to q* and developed accordingly. 
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(1) (2) Ar. sp(h)->W. ff-, Ir. s- (mutated tof). Thus W. 
Sun ‘breath’ < *spois-n- : Lat. spiro < *speis-6 ;—W. ffér ‘ankle’, 
Tr. seir ‘heel’ (ace. du. di pherid) <*sper- : Gk. ogupédv ‘ankle, 
heel’<*sphu,r- : Lat. perna, Gk. mrépva < *puer-n- (Jacobsohn, 
KZ. xlii 275), / sphueré- see (2) below ;—W. ffonn ‘stick’, Ir. 
sonn ‘stake’<*spondh-: E. spoon, O. E. spdn ‘chip of wood’, 
Icel. spann, sponn ‘chip’, Gk. ordé6n ‘spatula’, oprjv ‘ wedge’, 
WV sp(h)é-, spend- ‘hew’. — — Similarly before a liquid: W. 
ffraeti ‘eloquent, witty ’< *sphrakt-, / spherég.: Germ. sprechen, 
O. E. sprecan; E. speak, see § 97 v (3) ;—W. ffrwst ‘haste’ < 
*sprut-st- : Goth. sprautd ‘quickly’, W. ffrwd § 101 ii (3) ;=— 
W. fflochen ‘ splinter’ < *sphlog-n- : Skr. phélakam ‘board, plank’, 
W sp(h)el- : Germ. spalten, E. split, cf. W. talch § 86 ii (3). 

(8) sp(h)->Kelt. sq?>W. chw- (h-) or sp-, Ir. sc-. Thus 
W. chwynn ‘weeds’ (prob. originally ‘furze’, as E. whin which 
comes from it) < *sq*inn-< *spid-sn- : Lat. pinna < *pid-sna; Ir. 
scé gen. pl. sciad, W. yspyddad ‘hawthorn’ < *sq*éi-at- : Lat. 
spina, spica, V spei-;—W. chwydu ‘to vomit’, chwyd ‘vomit’ 
§ 100 ii (3), W speieu- : Lat. suo, E. spew, etc. ;—W. hollt ‘ split’, 
holiti ‘to split’, beside (a) Bret. faouta ‘to split’ < *spol-t-, 
WV spel- § 101liv (2);—W. yspar ‘spear’, Bret. sparr : Lat. sparus, 
O. H. G. spér, E. spear, 7 sphueré- § 97 v (3) ;—W. chwyrn ‘swift’ 
< *sphern-, hwrd ‘a violent push’ < *sphuri- § 100 iii (2). 

(2) Medially, Ar. -sp- gives (a) W. -ff-, or (8) W. -ch-, Ir. -se-. 
Thus W. dual (a) uffarnau (8) ucharnau ‘ankles’ < *yi-sp(u)r-n- 
: se. ffé, Lat. perna above ;—(8) W. ucher ‘evening’, Ir. fescor 
: Lat. vesper, Gk. Eozrepos § 66 iii. 

After a consonant (a) -sp->W. ff; unlike -st-, -sk-, which 
preserve the explosive, sp had become -sf-, and there was no 
explosive to preserve. Thus W. effro ‘awake’ < *eksprog- dissim. 
from *eks-pro-gr- : Lat. expergiscor for *ex-pro-griscor (Walde, 
s.v.) : Av. fra-yrisamnd ‘waking’, Skr. ydrate ‘wakes’, Gk. 
éyeipw, V ger-, gerel-. 

(3) Ar. -ps- also gives (a) W. -ff-, or (8) W. -ch-, but Ir. 
-ss-. Thus (a) W. craff ‘sharp, keen’ < *grap-s- < *qrab-s-: 
Icel. skarpr, O. E. scearp, EH. sharp, E. scrape, W. crafu ‘to 
scratch’ ;—W. praff ‘burly’ < g#r,p-s- : Lat. corpus, ete. ;— 
(8) W. uweh ‘higher’, uchel ‘high’, Ir. dasal, uassal, Gaul. 
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Uxello-dunum < *ups-, *upsel- : Lat. sus-, Gk. by, bynrds 
‘high’, diev ‘higher’ ;—W. erych ‘ curly’, Gaul. Crizus, Criwsus 
: Lat. crispus (prob. < *eripsos) : Lith. kretpti ‘to turn’, v ger- 
‘turn’, extd. *greip- ;—W. Wachar ‘ bright’, Ir. dassair < *laps,r- 
: Gk. Adumw ;—W. crach ‘scabs’ < *grap-s- : craff above, see 
§ 101 ii (2). As in the case of -hs-, see ili (6), the *-ch- may 
become -/-, as in cah-el beside caff-el < *qap-s- § 188 iv. 

§ 97. i. Before a media or aspirated media, s had become z 
medially in Pr. Ar. Thus the V-grade of 7 sed- was -zd-. Ar. 
z became § in Pr. Kelt. This remained in Brit., and the media 
following it was reduced later to the corresponding voiced spirant. 

ii, Ar. -zd->Kelt. 8d. In W. this became th, through 68; in 
Ir. it appears as ¢, ¢¢ (=d-d), Mn. Ir. d. Thus Ar. *xizdos 
‘nest’ >Ir. net, nett, Mn. Ir. nead, W.nyth : Lat. nidus, O. H. G. 
nest, BE. nest, Sky. nidd-h, / sed- § 63 ii;—W. syth ‘upright’, 
sythu ‘set erect’, Iv. seta ‘tall’ <*sizd- : Lat. sido < *sizdo, Skr. 
stdati ‘sits’ for *sidati<*sizd-, Gk. ifw<*sizdé, V sed-, redupl. 
*sizd-;—W. giyth ‘anger’, ad-wyth ‘hurt, mischief, misfortune’ 
< *gheizd-, M1. Iv. goet ‘ wound’ < *ghoted- : Skr. héda-h ‘anger’ 
< *gheizd-os, hédati ‘ angers, vexes, hurts’, Lith. Zé¢zda ‘ wound’, 
Zeidzid ‘I wound’, Av. 26i%da- ‘hateful’ ;—W. brathu ‘to stab, 
bite’, drath ‘a stab, a bite’ < *hrazd(h)- : Russ. brozddé ‘bit, bridle’ 
< *bhrazd(h)-, O. Bulg. brizda id.< *bhred(h)- : with -st-, Skr. 
bhistt-h ‘tooth, point’, Lat. fastigewm for *farsti- (<*frasti-?), 
WV bhera-s-? Walde? 275, extension of /bher- ‘prick’: W. bér 
‘spear, spit ’;— -d- presents: W. chwythaf ‘I blow’ < *syiz-d-, 
Ir. sétim id. < *syeiz-d- : Skr. Asvedati ‘utters an inarticulate 
sound, hisses, hums’ < *ksweiz-d-: with -¢-, O. Bulg. svistati 
‘ sibilare’. 

After a consonant the result is the same, for the consonant 
had dropped in Brit., and though s¢ of that period remains (e. g. 
Lat. -st-), the mutation d>6 is later, so that Brit. -3d>83 > th. 
Thus the prefix *eks- + d- gave *e(g)zd- > *edd->eth- as in ethol 
‘to elect’ < *ege-dol-: KB. tale, Ger. Zahl ‘number’, W. didoli 
‘to segregate’, Skr. dd/am ‘piece’, Lith, dalts ‘part’, /dé- 
‘divide’. 

i. Ar, -2(h)-, -zg(h)- > Kelt. -8g-; in Ir. it appears as dg 
(=6z); in W. *dz became i8 by met.; after w, *9z>8f. Thus 
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W. maidd ‘whey’ <*me%5-, met. for *medz-, Ir. medg ‘whey’, 
Gallo-Lat. mesga (s for 8? ef. § 96 ii (1)): Lat. mergo, Lith. 
mazgott ‘to wash’, Skr. majjati ‘sinks’ < *mezg-;—W. haidd 
‘barley’ < *se-zg-, redupl. of *seg- : Lat. seges ;—perhaps W. 
twddf ‘a swelling’ for *tudz-< *tuzg-, s-stem of Vv teud- (: Goth. 
pus-) +-g- suff. : Lat. turgeo (Walde? rejects his first suggestion 
that this is from *¢wzg- in favour of Solmsen’s *¢irigo, IF. 
xxvl 112 ff., with -2go (: ago), though this is usually 1st conj., 
as navigare). 


W. gwéf ‘throat’, N. W. dial. gwdw, pl. gydfe, gydfa, S. W. dial. 
gwiwg, pl. gydge, gythce, Bret. gouzoug, with -g for -z, § 111 vii (4), 
seems to require *guzg-; ? Ghu-s-, V Ghéu-, (: Lat. fauces) + -g-, as 
in mwn-g ‘ mane’. 


iv. Ar, -zb(h)- > Kelt. 84 > Ir. db, W. 8f. Thus W. oddf 
‘knag, knot, nodule’, Ir. odd : Gk. dads (< *ost-bhu- ?). 


v. (1) The above groups are found only medially. Initially 
Ar. s- did not become z-, but changed a following media to a 
tenuis; thus sd- > sp-, sbh- > sph, ete., Siebs, KZ. xxxvii 277 ff. 
Hence the initial alternations J- : sp- and d/-: sth-, etc., as in 
Germ. dumm, E. dumb<*dh- : Germ. stumm, W. di-staw < sth-, 


§ 156 i (11). 


(2) As s- could be prefixed or dropped in Ar, and for a long time 
after the dispersion, § 101 ii (1), Siebs l.c. holds that the above ex- 
plains the initial alternation of a media and tenuis. In a large 
number of cases it undoubtedly does so. Where the media is general 
and the tenuis exceptional, it affords a satisfactory explanation, as in 
the case of the Kelt. ¢- in tafod ‘ tongue’ corresponding to d- elsewhere 
(O. Lat. dingua), which is parallel to the ¢ in taw/ ‘be silent’ (s still 
kept in di-staw) corresponding to the *dh- which gives the d- of E. 
dumb. But it hardly explains the alternation when the tenuis is 
general and the media exceptional, as in W. crazdd, Lat. cord-, Lith. 
seirdis, E. heart, Gk. xapdia < *k-: Skr. Mfd-, Av. zarad& < *gh-, 
since & < skh, without a trace of the s- in the whole of Europe, is 
improbable. But whatever the explanation may be, the fact of the 
alternation can hardly be called in question. 

(3) As an example of the variety of forms produced by variable s-, 
we may take ~bhyeré-, extd. *bhweré-g-/-gh-/-g-, orig. meaning 
1. ‘hurl’, 2. ‘smite’; hence from 1. ‘sprinkle, cast (seed) ; roar, snore ; 
rattle; talk’; from 2. ‘ break ; crash, break out, burst ; smell’. bh-: 
W. bwrw ‘hurl, smite’, bwrw glaw ‘to rain’, bwrw had ‘to cast seed : 
< *bhur’g- (ur < u,r); Lat. frango < *bhrang-, fragor < *bhig-, fra- 
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grare, E. break, burst, W. brych, brith ‘speckled’ ;—sph-: W. hwrs 
§ 100 iii (2), chwyrn ‘swift’ § 96 iv (t), chyrnu ‘to roar, snore 4 
Skr. sphurdti ‘spurns, darts, bounds’, sphurjatz ‘ rumbles, roars, rattles, 
crashes’ < *sphug-; Lat. sperno, spargo; E. spurn, sprinkle ; Gk. 
oddpayos; W. ffraeth § 96 iv (1), ffroen < *sphrug-na (ru < ur) s— 
p(h)-: W. erch ‘speckled’, Gk. repxvds ; W. arch-fa ‘stench’ < *ph,7’q- , 
arogleu ‘a smell’, compound p,rogo-prag-1—(p...g >t...9 § 8611 
(3)) trywyd ‘scent’, trwyn ‘nose’ < *prug-no-, trawaf ‘I strike’ < 
*prug- (ru < ur);—spr > sr § 101 ii (3): W. rhuo ‘roar, talk 
loudly ’< *srogi-, Gk. péyxw, péyxw, poyxos, pYyxos, W. rhoch ‘snore’. 

§ 98. i. (1) In Gk. and Kelt. a dental explosive sometimes 
appears after a guttural where the other languages have s; this 
is explained by the supposition that Ar. possessed after gutturals 
another spirant, similar to E. ¢2 in think, W. th, which is written 
p. After an aspirated media, as s became z, § 96 i, so p became 
8; thus 94h >ghd (gdh). Brugmann? I 790 ff. 

(2) Ar. kp- (Lat. s-, Gk. xr-, Skr. 4s-) gave Kelt. t-. Thus 
W. tydwet, tydwed* BB. 20, 36 ‘soil, land’ < *é¢- : Lat. situs 
‘site’, Gk. xriows ‘settlement’, xrifm ‘I found’, Skr. &szté-h 
‘abode, earth, land’ : / &e7- earth’, see (3) below. 

Ar. -kp- (Lat. -v-, Gk. -«r-, Skr. -4s-) gave Kelt. -kt-. Thus 
W. arth ‘ bear’, Ir. art < *artos < *arktos : Gk. &pxros, Lat. ursus 
< *uresos, Skr. thsah : Av. *arkpos, *rkbos § 63 v (2). 

(3) Ar. ghd- (Lat. 4-, Gk. y6-, Skr. 4-, Germ. g-, Lith. 2-) 
gave Kelt. d-. Thus Ir. zxdhe, W. doe ‘ yesterday ’ < *desi = Lat. 
hert : Gk. x Oés, Skr. hyth, § 75 vii (2); this oceurs medially in 
W. nerthiwoyr ‘last night’ § 78 i (2) for *neith-diogr < *nokti 
dieserai (assuming the case to be loc.) : O. H. G. gestaron, E. 
yester-, Lat. hesternus : Ar. *ghdies-, suff. *-ero-/-tero-.-—W. ty-dyn 
‘a measure of land, a small farm’ lit. ‘ *house-land’, tref-dyn B.T. 
14, gwely-dyn (gwelitin BB. 64), Ml. pl. tydynnew for *-d¥nzeu 
< *domj- : Lat. humus, Gk. xyOév : Ar. *Ghdem- ‘earth’ ; allied 
to this as meaning ‘terrestrial’ are the names for ‘man’: W. 
dyn, Ir, duine < *donio- <*ghdumi- : Lat. homo, Lith. Zmi, ¥mo-gus 
pl. Zménés, Goth. guma pl. gumans : Ar. *ghdem-. This may be 
for *g/diem- as Pedersen suggests, Gr. i 89-90; in that case the 
root must be *g/dei-, which therefore must be the same as 


* In Late W. wrongly spelt tudwedd from a fancied relation to tud ‘ people i 
whence ‘country’. The examples in B.B, both rhyme with -ed. 
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W/ kpei- above, with Ar. alternation k-/gh-; hence W. dacar ‘ earth’ 
<*Ghdiu--ra, / Ghbei-. 

(4) g8hS- (Gk. $6-) gave Kelt. d-. Thus W. dar-fod ‘to 
waste away, perish ’, dar-fodedigaeth ‘ phthisis’ < *dar- < *g"hd,r- 
: Gk. dOeipw < *y*ider-; W. dyddfu ‘to pine, waste away’< 
*di-d-m- redupl., -m- suff. : Gk. p6i, dro-¢0/6e; in Skr. with 
*9*}-, as ksérati ‘ flows, passes away, perishes’, kstyate ‘ decreases, 
wanes’. 

ii. In Gk. we sometimes find ¢- where the other languages 
have j-. This equation is held to imply an Ar. palatal spirant j 
(the sound which is written §, i.e. palatal z, in other connexions 
in this book; it differs from 7 in being pronounced with more 
friction of the breath). Examples are W. tau‘ yoke’, Lat. jugum, 
Skr. yuga-m, Gk. (vyév, all < Ar. *jugdém ;—W. ids ‘a seething’, 
Skr. ydsyati ‘seethes, bubbles’, Gk. (é@ : Ar. /7es- ;—W. uwd 
‘porridge’, Ml. W. zwt § 37 ii, Bret. zot, Lat. gus, Skr. yiisa-m 
‘broth’, Gk. ¢uun : Ar. V7éu-;—W. iwrch, O. Corn. yorch 
: Gk. (6p€ § 65 iii (2) ;—W. iold : Gk. (pros § 201 iii (2). 


Tue Sonants, 


§ 99. i. Initially before vowels, and medially between vowels, 
Ar. 1, r, m,n (so in most of the languages, but 7->ép- in Gk.) 
remained unchanged in Pr. Kelt. In W. initial 1- and r- 
became ll- and rh-, § 1031(4). Many examples occur in the 
above sections; as W. dlost < *lompst- § 96 11 (3); W. halen 
‘salt’ § 58 ii; W. rhwym, V reig- § 95 ii (2); W. adferaf, Vv bher- 
§ 58 iii; W. ms ‘ month’ § 95 ii (1); W. Zaf, Ir. sam ‘summer’ 
§ 941; W. naw ‘nine’ §76 iii (1); W. ychen ‘oxen’§69v. The 
treatment of these sonants in combination with s has been 
discussed in § 95, and in combination with s and an explosive in 
§ 96. There remains the combination of sonants with one 
another and with explosives. 

ii. (1) Ar. ml-, mr- remained in Pr. Kelt., but in Brit. they 
became bl-, br- and appear so in W.; in Ir. both m- and 6- 
appear. Thus W. dlys< *milit-s- § 96 ii (5) ;—W. bro ‘region’, 
Ir. mruig ‘boundary’ < *mrog- : Lat. margo, O. H. G. marka, 
O. E. meare, E, march § 65 ii (1) ;—W. brag ‘malt’, Ir. mraich 
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<*mrog-, W. braenu ‘to rot’ <*mrag-n-, / meré%q- ‘decay’ : Lat. 

fracés ‘ oil-dregs’, Gk. dudpyn (< *apopxa, whence Lat. amurca 
Walde? 464).—Similarly Ar. m- before ] or r, short or long: 
W. bith ‘milk, milch’, Ir. mlicht, blicht < *mfkt-,§ 61 i; W. 
blawd < flour’ < *mjt- § 61 ii—The same change probably took 
place medially also; in that position both m and 4 would now 
appear as f, but in O. W. @ from m is written m, while v from 6 
appears as b; and such a form as amezbret ox. < *mbi-kom-(p)ro-ret- 
§ 156 i (9) implies v<d; so Brit. Sabrina probably contains 
*sam-. In the Coligny calendar tio-cobrextio very probably 
contains *kom-rekt- = W. cyfraith, Rhys CG. 16. But. W. cyi- 
<*kom- persisted by analogy : cymreith (m = @) L.L. 120; ef. § 16 
iv (3). (Lat. m...2 became md.../ in cumulus, stimulus § 66 
ii (1).) 

(2) Ar. medial -lm-, -rm- remained in Pr. Kelt., and -lmp-, 
-rmp- became -lm-, -rm-; they appear so in Ir.; in W. the m 
appearsas forw. Thus W. ce/fydd ‘skilful’, celfyddyd ‘ craft’, O. 
Bret. celmed g). efficax, Ir. calma ‘doughty’ < *¢,/’mp- : Lat. scalpo, 
Lith. sklempiz ‘I polish’, Skr. fa/pand ‘ fashioning, invention’, 
kiptéh ‘ arranged, trimmed, cut’: E. skid, Goth. skidja ‘ butcher’ ; 
V (s)gel-, extd. *(s)gelep- ;—W. cwrf, cwrw, Ml. W. kwryf, coll. 
ewrw for cwrwf or cwrw ‘beer’, Ir. cuirm, Gaul. xodpm, < 
*korm-: Lat. eremor ‘thick juice obtained from vegetables’; lit. 
**decoction’, / gerem- § 95 iii (1);—W. serfyll ‘ prostrate’ < 
*strm- : Lat. strdmen, Gk. orpOpa, Skr. stdriman- ‘ strewing’, 
W sterd- § 63 vii (2).—So in old compounds : W. gor/ynt ‘envy’, 
Bret. gourvent, Ir. format < *uer-ment- : Lat. gen. mentis, E. mind 
: Gk. brrep-pev-js with same pref. and root: /men-; but later 
compounds may have rm, as gor-mod ‘too much’. 


Probably the m was already somewhat loose in Brit., as Gaul. 
ceruesia ‘beer’ beside xotpys shows it to have been in Gaul. Hence 
new formations with a new m might be treated differently. Thus, in 
Lat. loanwords, while we have usually Uf, rf, as in palf < palma, 
terfyn < terminus, we may have Im, rm, as in Garmon < Germanus, 
salm < psalmus, prob. borrowed later. 


iii. (1) Ar. -nl-, -nr- became -11-, -rr- respectively in Pr. Kelt. 
Thus W. gwali ‘want, defect’, gwadius 1a. 154 ‘negligent’, 
now ‘faulty ’, Bret. gwal? ‘ defect ’< *wan-lo-, / udn- : Lat. vanus, 
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E. want ;—W. garr ‘knee’, Bret. garr ‘jambe’ < *gan-r- § 63 vii 
(4).—But in compounds in which the sounds came together after 
the Brit. period, the n remains, and the group becomes -nll-, 
-nrh- in W., as in an-lad, an-rheg, § 111 i (1). 

(2) Ar. -In- also became -ll- in Pr. Kelt. Thus W. dali 
‘blind’, Ir. dadd ‘blind’, clwas-dall ‘ deaf’ < *dh(y)al’-no- : Goth. 
dwals ‘foolish’, O. E. ge-dwelan ‘to err’, / dhuela*--—But -rn- 
remained, as in W. chwyrn ‘swift’ < *sphern- § 96 iv (1) ;— 
W. carn ‘hoof’, Bret. harn, Galat. képvov * tiv odAmeyya, Hes. 
<*hr'n-, V keri*u-; W. darn, sarn, ete. § 63 iii;—Kelt. suffix 
*_arn- <*-,7'n-, as in W. haearn, cadarn. 

iv. (1) Ar. -mn-, -nm- remained in Pr. Kelt., and appear so 
in Ir, (or with an epenthetic vowel) ; in W. the mutated form f 
(or w § 102 i (1)) takes the place of m. Thus W. safn 
‘mouth’, Bret. staon ‘palate’ < *stom-n- : Gk. orépua § 76 vil 
(4) ;—W. cyfnesaf ‘kinsman’ < *kom-nessam-, § 148 i (1) ;—Ir. 
aimm ‘name’, O. W. anu < *an’mn § 63 v (2) ;—W. menw-yd 
‘mind, pleasure’, Ir. menme ‘mind’ < *men-m- : Skr. ménman- 
‘mind, thought’ ;—W. an-fad ‘ atrocious’ (: mad ‘ good’), Gaul. 
(Sequ.) anmat... unlucky’ < *-mat- : Lat. maturus orig. ‘in 
good time’ Walde? 470. 


An explosive probably dropped before the group: W. pythefnos, 
pythewnos ‘fortnight’ lit. ‘15 nights’ for *pymthetnoeth (dissim. of 
nasals) < *pempede(k)m-noktes < Kelt. *q*erq*edekm noktes. 

(2) Ar. -rl- and -lr- can hardly be traced ; we should expect them to 
give -Ul- and -rr-. Late -rl- gave -rll- § 111i (1). 


v. (1) A group consisting of 1, r, m or n and a single explo- 
sive remained in Pr. Kelt. (except that py dropped, § 86, and a 
nasal assumed the position of a following explosive). The further 
development of such groups in W. is dealt with in §§ 104-6, 

(2) When a liquid came before two explosives the first explo- 
sive dropped; thus W. perth ‘bush’ < *perta< *q*erg*-t- : Lat. 
quercus < *pergtus § 86 ii (2) :O.H. G,forka, O. E. furh, E. fir, Skr. 
parkatt ‘ ficus religiosa’ ;—W. cedit ‘flint’<*gelq-t- : Lat. calx 
§ 95 iv (2) ;—W. arth, Iv. art <*arktos § 98 i (2). 

(3) But when a nasal came before two explosives, the nasal 
dropped ; thus W. trwyth ‘wash, lye, urine’ < *¢ronkt- : W. tronc 
‘urine’ < *trong- : Lith. trenku ‘I wash’ (W. trochi ‘to bathe’ < 
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*trong-, see vi (3)) : Lat. stercus, Bret. stronk ‘excrement’. It is 
seen that the loss is later than the change onk > unk § 65 iii (1) ; it 
also takes place in Lat. loanwords, as W. pwyth ‘stitch’ < punctum ; 
but in the later of these the first explosive drops, as in sant < 
sanctus. 

(4) When two explosives came before a liquid or nasal, the 
group remained in Pr. Kelt.; thus W. ei/dr ‘except’, Ir. echtar 
<*ektro-s : Lat. exterus, extra, Ose. ehtrad (-x- for *-c- is a Lat. 
innovation, Walde? 263) ;—W. acthu-en ‘ aspen’ < *akin- < *aptu- 
: Lith. apuszé ‘aspen’, O. H. G. apsa, O. E. eps, E. asp : Lat. 
populus < *ptoptol-, Gk. mredéa ‘elm’. 

But a double explosive before a sonant was not distinguished 
in Ar. from a single ; thus e¢ére was not distinct from etre, Meillet, 
Intr.2 102. In Homer and the Veda the first syllable is metric- 
ally long; in Plautus and Aristophanes, short ; ordinarily in Gk. 
and Lat., doubtful. In old Kelt. formations we have one ¢ for 
two, as in Gaul. Atrebates, W. adref ‘homewards’ < *atreb- < 
*attr- < *ad-tr-- In later formations the double consonant re- 
mained, as in W. athrist ‘sad’ < *attristis < *ad- + Lat. tristis. 
kr, tr may develop as Ahr, ttr in W. as in ochr, rhuthr § 104 
iil (2). A double media in Brit. is treated regularly as a single 
tenuis in W., as in edrych ‘ to look’ < *etr-< *ed-dr-< *ad-dr- or 
*eg-dr-; once as a double tenuis ; see l.c. 

vi. (1) A group of the form nt or nd, followed immediately 
or mediately by a liquid or nasal, has tended from an early period 
in Kelt. to become a double explosive tt or dd with nasaliza- 
tion of the preceding vowel. In Ir. the double consonant was 
simplified before the sonant ; see céol, abra, cobrith (6=6) below. 
The change, being a case of dissimilation of the continuants, does 
not take place regularly, § 1021; it often exists side by side with 
the regular development of the group. Thus O.W. thr ‘ between’, 
Bret. etre, Van. dtre, Ir. eter (not *é- the regular Ir. for *ent-) 
beside Bret. evtre, Corn. yntre : Lat. inter, Skr. antdér -—W. 
athrugar * pitiless’ < *gttr- beside Ir. érdcar < *entr-, both < 
*n-trougakaros ;—W. cathi ‘song’ < *kgttlo-, Ir. céol id. < *ket(t)lo-, 
O. W. centhliat, centhiliat (en=¢) gl. canorum, beside Ir. cétal< 
*hentlo-, Bret. kentel ‘lesson’ -—W. allwedd f. ‘key’ for *alchwedd, 
Bret. ale’houez metath. for *achlwed < *n-gl(a)u-Ga (‘ unlocker’, 
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ef. agoriad ‘opener’ used instead in N. W.), also adlwydd m.< 
-tios : Lat. claudo, clavis, Gk. kAnis, ete. ;—W. achles ‘shelter’ 
< *n-hj-sta (n-‘in’), /kel- ‘hide’ : O. H. G. hulst ‘cover’, W. 
elyd § 63 iti ;—W. achenog ‘needy’, achen ‘need’, beside W. 
anghenog, angen, Ir. écen ‘need’ < *nk-en- : Gk. dvdyxn. 

Mediae: W. adyn ‘wretch’ <*gddonios < *n-donjos ‘ not-man ’, 
beside the later annyn ‘wretch’, annynol ‘inhuman’, Mn. Ir. 
anduine ;—W. agor ‘to open’ < *gggor- < *n-ghor- (n- negative), 
beside egor id. < *eggor- (pref. *ek-), / gher-‘ enclose’ : Lat. hortus, 
Gk. xépros, W. garth ;—W. wybren ‘ cloud, sky’, O. Corn. huibren, 
Ml. Corn. ebron, Bret. Van. eb, beside Ir. tmrim ‘storm’ : Lat. imber, 
§100 v;—W. hebrwng ‘to accompany, convey’, O. Corn. hebrenchiat, 
Mn. Corn. hembronk, M1. Bret. hambrouk < *sem-lrowk- : Sky. sam- 
‘with ’, Goth. briggan, E. bring ;—Bret. abrant ‘eyebrow ’, Corn. 
abrans < *abbr-, Ir. abra < *abr-, beside W. amrant < *am-brant- 
(a-‘in’) : Lat. gen. front-is ;—Ir. cobrith ‘help’, beside W. cymryd 

to take’ < *kom-bhr-t-.—The nasalized vowel sometimes develops 

a new nasal, resulting in a new zd, etc., which does not become 
nn; thus W. enderig ‘steer’, O. W. enderic gl. vitulus, beside W. 
anner ‘heifer’? which contains old xd ;—Gwyn. dial. dw-gar ‘hot 
breath, steam’ for lit. W. ager ‘steam’ < *ggger-, beside angerdd 
(ng = 0) < *anger-, all< *n-gther- § 92 v. 

Similarly ltr > *¢¢r > thr in athro § 76 v (5). 

(2) It has been conjectured that an explosive + n sometimes 
became a double explosive in Kelt.; Pedersen, Gr. i 158, suggests 
that this took place immediately before the accent. Thus Ir. brece, 
W. brych ‘speckled’ < *brikkos < *bhrknés: Gk. mepxvos § 101 111 (2) ; 
as -cc occurs in Ir., the doubling here 1s not Brit. rkk < rk § 61 1 (1); 
—W. crwth a kind of fiddle, croth ‘womb’, Ir. cruit ‘harp, hump’ < 
*grutn-: Lith. kritis ‘ woman’s breast’, krutiné ‘ breast ’—But many 
doublings attributed to this cause are due to other causes; see 


Thurneysen Gr. 88. 

(3) It seems as if m + explosive coming after a sonant might 
become a double explosive, as in W. rhoch ‘ snore’: Gk. poyyxos, péyxw 
§ 97 v (3). We have nk > kk > ch after a nasal in the Bret. muta- 
tion after ma ‘my’, nao ‘nine’, as va e’haloun ‘ my heart’, nao c’hant 
‘goo’; but the development is regular in W. 


§100. i. (1) Ar. i- (Lat. 7-, Gk. ‘, Germ. 7, Lith. y, Skr. y-) 
remained in Pr. Kelt. ; it disappears in Ir, but remains in W. 
Thus W. iewanc, Bret. iaouank, Corn. iouenc, Ir. dac, dc : Lat. 
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juvencus, O. H. G. jung, E. young, Skr. yuvaséh ‘youthful’ < Ar. 
juunkos ;—W.iaith ‘language’, Bret. iez < *jek-t- : O.H.G. jehan 
‘to say’ ;—O. W. Jud- ‘*warrior’, W. udd ‘lord’ os eik ay i6n, 
ior ‘lord’ < Kelt. *iud-nés, iud-rés § 66 v : Gk. dopivy ‘ battle’, 
Skr. yodhdh ‘ warrior’, yidh id., yddhyati ‘ fights’; / zeudh-. 

(2) Ar. u- (Lat. v-, Gk. F- (lost), Germ. w-, Lith. v-, Skr. v-) 
remained in Pr. Kelt.; it appears in Ir. as /, in W. as gw-. 
Thus W. gwaith f. ‘fois’ (tair gwaith ‘3 times’), Ir. fecht id. 
< *yekt-, W. ar-wain ‘to lead’ < *ari-ueg-n- § 203 iv : Lat. 
veho, Gk. éxos Hes., dxos, Skr. vahati ‘ conveys, draws, leads’, 
O.H. G. wagan, E. wain, way; JS uegh-;—W. gwir ‘true’, Ir. 
fir : Lat. vérus, O. H. G. wir; Ar. *uéros ;—W. gwedd, guijs § 63 
iv; gwall § 99 iii (1).—So before 1 or r : W. gwlyd §58 iv, gwlad 
§ 63 vii (2), gwraidd § 91. 

Though gwr- generally remains, it became gwn- in gwna ‘ make, do’: 
Bret. gra, Corn. gwra < *urag-: cf. Corn. gwreans ‘ work’, gwrear 
‘worker’ < *ureg-. In the Oldest W. r remains: guragun tage 
(= gywragwn tanc) B.S.CH. 2 ‘let us make peace’, wrezth B.A. 22 ‘ was 
made’ < *wrekt-; later r geonech L.. L, 120, B.T. 64 ‘may do’ < *urek-s-; 
Ml. W. goreu ‘did’ < *werag- < perf. * itn di V uereg-: E. work, 
Gk. épyov (Fépyov). Also in gwnito ‘to sew’: Bret. gria id., Corn. 
gwry ‘seam’ < *urég-, same root ; cf. Ir. frace‘ needle ’, fratg ‘osier’: 
Gk. piyos, etc. (orig. meaning ‘ bend ’, hence ‘ weave’, hence ‘ work’; 
see Walde s. v. vergo). 

When gwr- or gwi- is followed by a rounded vowel or w-diphthong, it 
may become gr- or gl- by dissimilation: W. grug for gwrug § 75 ii; 
glyw for gwlyw § 102 iii (2). 

(3) Ar. -i- and -y- between vowels remained in Pr. Kelt.; they 
disappear in Ir., but generally remain in W., though sometimes 
altered ; see §§ 75, 76, and iii (1) below. 

ii, (1) After an initial consonant i or u was liable to drop 
from the earliest period § 101 ii (2); thus W. doe, Lat. heri, Gk. 
X9és : Skr. Ayah § 98 i ($) ;—W. dal/ : Goth. dwals § 99 iii (2).— 
But uy remained in Brit. after guttural mediae, § 92 iv, and after 
s- § 94 iv ; and i remained in some forms. In W. in this position 
i generally became i; thus W. dieu ‘days’ for diew as in Mn. W. 
tridjaw ‘3 days’ (the accentuation implies O. W. di-) < Brit. 
*dioues, < *diéyes (jou > W. jew § 76 iii (3)). The hesitation 
between 7 and 7 must go back to O. W. when the accent was on 
the ult. and the ¢ would be unaccented. Lat. i became 4 early, and 
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we have diawl monosyll. § 34 ii< diab(o)lus, but pl. di|e/|y2 3 syll. 
M.A. 1 192a for ¥diefyl < diaboli, 

After medial consonants u and i remained, as in W. pedwar 
‘four’ § 63 vii (4) ;—W. celwydd ‘lie’ < *kalutio-: Lat. calumnia< 
*caluomnia ;—W. dedwydd ‘ happy’ < *do-tutios : Lat. tuéri, tutus, 
O. Icel. A7da ‘ friendship’, Goth. AiwP ‘good’ noun, ¥ teyé(i)- 
(not ~ ¢eud- ‘ swell, increase’ according to Walde s. v. ¢weor) ;— 
W. pl. ending -on § 121 i; verbal suffix -7- § 201 iii (6); see 
also iii (2) below. 

(2) Between two consonants u and i had dropped in Brit.; 
thus W. garr ‘knee’ < *ganr-< *§,n(u)r- § 63 vii (4) ;—chwann-en < 
*sqgond-<*s-gon(i)d- ib. ;—golchi < *yolk- < *yol(j)g*- § 89 ii (2). 
—On -w- which came later between consonants in W., see § 42. 

(3) Between i or i and a consonant, u dropped ; as in chwyd 
‘vomit ’< *spi(u)t-, / speieu- § 96 iv (1) ;—W. hoed ‘ grief’, Ir. 
saeth < *sai(u)t- : Lat. saevus (orig. ‘sore, sad’, see Walde s.v.) ; 
—W. oed ‘age’ < *az(u)t- : Lat. aetas, older aevitas, Hence while 
W. has final -yw, -oyw it has no -ywd, -oywd, -ywg, ete. 

iii. (1) In Brit., in the diphthong 72 (e, ai), when accented 
or following the accent, i became a spirant probably like French 7, 
which became 8, and appearsso in W. Thus -di0s > -y8, -4id > -e8 ; 
’-ii- > -0c5 § 75 iv. But the change did not take place in 
02 or 7%. 

(2) The same change took place after 1 or r following the 
accent; thus ‘li>*/5>W. 11; and ‘ri>*7i = W. r8. Examples: 
li: W. gallaf ‘I can’ : Lith. galia ‘I can’ ;—W. all- in all-fro 
‘foreigner’, Gaul. A/lo-broges < *alio-: Lat. alius, Gk. d\dos < 
*élios ;—W. gwell ‘better’ : Skr. vdrya-h ‘eligible’, variyan 
‘better’: O. E. wel, E. well, orig. ‘ choice’, / uel- ‘ wish ’.—ri : 
W. arddaf ‘I plough’ : Lith. aria ‘I plough’, Goth. azyan ‘to 
plough’ ;—Pr. Kelt. Ivér-jon-, -tann- > W. Iwerddon ‘Treland’, 
Ir. gen. Hrenn ;—W. morddwyd ‘ thigh’ : O.H.G. muriot ‘ thigh’ ; 
—W. hwrdd ‘a violent push’ < *spuri- (ur<ugr § 63 viii (1)) 
WV sphueré- ‘hurl, smite’ § 96 iv (1) : Lith. spiria ‘I kick’ (ir 
<7 § 63 iii) ; also possibly W. g-ordd fem. ‘ mallet’ (g- excrescent 
§ 112 ii (2)), O. W. ord ox. 2, Bret. orz < *piri-d ‘smiter’ : Gk. 
ogipa ‘mallet ’<*opup.a ; in that case Ir. ordd is from British 
(a not improbable borrowing, ef. Pedersen Gr. i 22-4). 
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(3) The change of ¢ to *§ in the above cases took place before the 
Roman period, for there is no example of it in any word borrowed 
from Lat. The alteration was therefore earlier than the period of vowel 
affection, and the *8 could not affect; hence aréaf, not *etréaf, etc. 

The fact that the change does not take place initially corroborates 
the view that it did not happen before an accented vowel. All forms 
that occur can be explained under this supposition ; thus all- < *dlio-, 
but azl ‘second’ < *alzés, etc. ; see § 165 vi. 


iv. Ar. -mi- became -ni- in Pr. Kelt.; as W. dyna ‘man’, Ir. 
duine < *ghdomio-, § 98 1 (3), § 121 1;—W. myned, ‘to go’, M1. 
Bret. monet, Corn. mones < *momi- for *mami- § 65 v (2), by assim. 
for *bam-i- < *g*,m-i-, /g*em- : Lat. venio, Gk. Baivw both < 
*g#,mid, Goth. giman, E.come. The -i- disappeared before the -e- of 
the suffix; the suffix may have been -a¢-, § 203 ii, which follow- 
ing the accent would become -et- after 7, see § 65 vi (1). The 
was lost in the compounds az-fon, dan-fon ‘ to accompany, send ’, 
prefix § 156 ii (1). 

v. In some cases metathesis of z took place in Brit. Thus Ir. 
suide ‘soot’ comes from *sodio-, but W. Audd- in huddygl ‘ soot’ 
implies *soid-; O. E, s6¢, Lith. sudzzaz ‘soot’ have L°-grade ; so W. 
suddaf ‘I sink’ < *soid-< *sodi- beside W. soddaf ‘I sink’, sawdd 
‘subsidence ’ < *sdd-, +/ sed- § 63 ii.— W. drum ‘ridge’ < *droimm- 
<*drommi- < *dros-mi- : Ir. druimm < *drommi- (i-stem) : Lat. 
dorsum < *drs-so-m, Gk. detpas < *ders-ad-, Skr. drs-dd ‘rock, 
millstone ’, / deres- ;—W. turio ‘ to delve’ < *toirg-< *torgi- : Lat. 
porca § 101 ii (1) ;—W. ar-o-fun ‘intend’, dam-(f)un-aw, dym- 
un-o ‘ desire’, with -/un-< *moin-< *monj- : Lat. moneo, / menéi-, 
extension of / men- ‘mind’ ;—W. ulw ‘ashes, powder’ < *ody- 
<*polui- : Lat. pulvis < *poluis ;—W. Urien, O. W. Urb-gen 
§ 25 1 < *oiwbo-gen- < *orlio- : Gaul. Orbius ‘ heir’, Lat. orbus, 
Gk. dpdavds ;—W. wyneb ‘face’, in comp. wynab- R.M. 30 < 
*einep-, *einap-< *enj-og*- (§ 65 vi (1)) : Skr. dnikam < face’< 
*eni-ag*-, / dg*-; the un-metathesized form is seen in O. W. 
eimepp, where ein- is from *en(i)- § 70 v, since old ez had then 
become wi=Mn. wy; O. W. enep, Corn. eneb Bret. enep, Ir. enech 
show 2 lost, which occurs before e in Brit., see vi below, and ef. 
§ 35 ii (2), and is usual in Ir, ef. i above ;—W. wybr, wybren 
‘cloud’ ma. 104, 91, ‘sky’, O. Corn. hutbren gl. nubes< *eibbr- 
< *embhij- § 99 vi (1) : Lat. amber gen. imbris (i-stem) < *embhri- 
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(: Gk. dgpés ‘foam’, Ir. imrim ‘storm’); without metathesis 
and with 7 lost, Bret. Van. ebr, Corn. ebron, ebbarn; again, with 
metath., W. nwyf-re ‘sky’ <*neib- < *nebhio-; the root is *enebh-, 
of which *embh- is FV, and *nedh- is VF ; with -/- suffix, § 90. 
(W. nef ‘heaven’ is however from +/ nem- ‘curve’ hence ‘ vault “4 
as shown by Bret. nev, Ir. nem; also seen in W. nant ‘vale’ < 
*nm-t-.) 
vi. g drops before 7 or ¢, see iv, v, above; cf. § 75 ii (2). 


INTERCHANGE OF CONSONANTS 
Consonant ALTERNATION. 


§ 101. i. Comparison of the derived languages points to certain 
alternations of consonants in Pr. Aryan; they are mostly the result of 
dialectal variation, and of the accidents of consonant combination. 
The same causes produced the same results after the dispersion; and 
while some of the alternations mentioned below may be primitive, 
others are certainly later, and some comparatively recent. Three 
kinds of alternations may be distinguished: (1) the consonant alter- 
nates with zero; (2) the manner of articulation varies; (3) the place 
of articulation varies. 

ii. The cases where the consonant alternates with zero are the 
following : 

(1) Initial s- before a consonant is variable; thus Gk. oréyos, 
Lith. stégas ‘roof’, Skr. sthdgati ‘ conceals’: Gk. réyos, Lat. tego, 
W. to ‘roof’; 4+/(s)theg-;—Ir. scaraim, W. ysgaraf ‘I separate’ 
Lith. skiriz id. : Lat. caro ‘flesh’, orig. ‘ piece (of flesh)’, Gk. xefpu, 
Skr. krntdti ‘cuts’: /(s)ger-;—W. chwech ‘six’ < *sweks ; Armen. 
vee < *ueks;—Lat. spargo, E. sprinkle : Gk. mepxvos, W. erch 
‘speckled, grey’ < *perg-, § 97 v (3).—This treatment of s- per- 
sisted long after the dispersion; and many of the examples found 
are undoubtedly cases of the dropping or the adding of s- in the 
derived languages. In Kelt. s- seems to have been added and 
dropped with a freedom hardly equalled elsewhere—As -s was an 
extremely common ending in Ar., it is natural to suppose that -s st- 
would be confused with -s ¢-, so that it would not always be easy to 
decide whether the initial had s- or not. But some scholars regard 
the s- as a “preformative” or more or less meaningless prefix; 
see Schrijnen KZ. xlii 97 ff. 

(2) A consonantal sonant after an initial consonant was sometimes 
dropped. Thus W. chwech, Gk. ‘Fe& < *syeks: Lat. sea, Goth. saths< 
* seks ;—Gk. wharis, W. llydan, +/plethé- ‘spread out, stretch’ : without 
-l-, Lat. patére, Gk. weravvyju, W. edau ‘thread ’;—W. brau ‘brittle’ 
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< *bhrag-, Lat. frango, E. break : Skr. bhandkti ‘breaks’, Ir. com- 
boing ‘ confringit’, Armen. bek ‘ broken’ ;—W. eryg ‘ hoarse’ < *grt-q-, 
ysgrech ‘scream’ < *s-grig-n@, Gk. xpilo, xpryy, E. shriek, Lat. 
crimen, /qrei- : without -r-, W. cwyn ‘complaint’ < *ged-no-, Ir. 
coinim *I mourn’, Germ. heiser ‘hoarse’, O. E. has > E. hoarse (in- 
trusive r);—W. craff ‘sharp’, crafu ‘to scratch’, erach ‘scabs’, 
E. scrape: without -r-, W. cafn ‘trough’ (scooped out), E. scab, 
shave, shape, Gk. oxdrtw, cxddos, Lat. scabo, Lith. skabis ‘sharp’: 
* sqra-b-/-bh-/-p-;—Lat. brevis < *breGhuis, Gk. Bpax’s < *brghus: 
without -r-, Ir. berr, W. byrr, Corn. ber, Bret. berr ‘short’ < *bek’-s- 
ro-s (with -ro- suff. like W. hir ‘long’ < *sé-ro-s); Ir. bec(c) ‘small’ 
<*beggos with dimin. gemination; W. bach ‘small’ < *b,gh(u)so- ; 
bychan ‘small’, O. W. bichan, Bret., Corn., bichan < *brksogno- 
< *briks-<*brgh(u)so- ; bechan < *begh(u)so-, assumed to be f. in W. 
—Later examples of lost -r- are E. speak: O. E. sprecan, Germ. 
sprechen ;—W. gwaith ‘ work’: (g)wreith §100 i (2) ;—G@uto (t= tt) 
hypocoristic form of Gruffudd. 

(3) Between initial s- and a sonant, a labial or guttural was liable 
to drop; thus spr: sr, and sql: sl, etc., Siebs, KZ. xxxvii 285 ff.— 
W. cleddyf ‘sword’, ar-choll ‘wound’ §156 i (6), clats ‘ bruise’ 
< *qlad-ti-, claddu ‘to bury’, /qolad- ‘strike, cut, dig’: W. Uladd 
‘kill, cut off, mow’, Ir. slaidim ‘I strike, cut’ < *slad- < *sqlad- ;— 
W. ffrwd ‘stream’, ffrydio ‘to gush’ <*spru-t-, Germ. Sprudel ‘fount, 
gush, flow of water’: W. rhwd, rhewyn, etc., § 95 i, < *sru-;— 
W. ffroen f. ‘nostril’, Ir. srdn f. ‘nose’ < *sprugna ; without s-(p...g 
>t...g § 86 ii (3)), W. trwyn m. ‘nose’ < *prugno-s, trywyd 
‘scent’ < *prugito- : Gk. pdyxos ‘ pig’s snout ’< *srunghos § 97 v (3).— 
So prob. Lat. scaevus, W. chwith § 96 iii (2) < *sq-, by (2) above for 
*sql- : Lat. laevus, Gk. Nas < *sl-; by (2) *sl- > *s-, whence W. 
asswy < *ad-sout-, Skr. savydh ; as sk- alternates with sg-, see iv (1), 
the simple root is perhaps *élei- : Lat. clino, clivus, W. cledd ‘left 
(hand)’, go-gledd ‘north’, So perhaps Lat. Jact- for *slact- for 
*sqlact-: Gk. ydda, W. glas-dwr § 63 vii (3);—W. ffrew B.B. 37 
‘fruit’ < *sprag- : Lat. fragum < *srag-. 

(4) A semivowel after a long vowel was often dropped: Skr. 
astau ‘eight’, Goth. ahtaw : Skr. asta, Gk. éxré, Lat. octé. The 
oF grade may come from either form; see ~weréi)- § 63 
vii (5). 

Other sonants might disappear finally after long vowels, as Gk. 
Kbov, 3 Skr. Sea@ ‘dog’, Lith. set, Ir. ca, W. ct;—Gk. peartnp : Skr. 
mata. 

iil. While the place of articulation remained the same, the mode of 
articulation might vary. 

(x) At the end of a root a tenuis frequently alternated with a media. 
Thus O. E. difan, E. dive < *dheup-: W. dwfn ‘deep’, Gaul. dubno-, 
Lith. dubws ‘deep’ < *dhub-, /dheup/b-;—Lat. gen. pacis : Lat. 
pango v pak/§- ;—Lat. spurg-o : Gk. repx-vds, W. erch, 1i (1) above; 
—Lat. plancus, W. talch: E. flake, pelaiq/g- § 86 ii (3) ;—Lat. 
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luiceo, Gk. devxds, W. Wug ‘light’: W. go-leu ‘light’, Gaul. Lugu-, 
V leug/g--—So Lat. porca, W. rhych ‘furrow’ < *prk: W. turio ‘to 
delve’ < *torgi- (t- for p- § 86 ii (3)); W. tyrchio ‘to delve’ is a late 
form from twreh = Lat. porcus, prob. allied to the above words de- 
spite Armen. herk ‘newly ploughed land’ which implies -g-; (Lith. 
parszas ‘pig’ implies -£-); see iv (1). 

In the same position an aspirated media alternated with a media: 
—W. oen ‘lamb’, O.E. éanian ‘yean’ < *ag*hn- : Gk. dvds 
< *ag'n- : Lat. agnus ambiguous ;—Skr. budhnd-h ‘bottom’, Gk. 
mvOpnv < *bhudh- : O. E. botm < *bhud- : W. bin ‘bottom’ < Kelt. 
*budn-6- ambiguous. 

An aspirated tenuis alternated with an aspirated media :—Skr. 
nakhd-h ‘nail’: Ir. ingen, W. ewin, Lat. unguts, Lith. n@igas ‘nail’. 

(2) Initially a tenuis alternated with an aspirated media, more 
rarely with a media. Thus W. cratdd, Lat. cord-, Gk. xapSia, Lith. 
seirdis, E. heart, Sk. Srad-, all from &- : Skr. htd-, Av. zareda, from 
*gh-;—Ir. cingim ‘I go, stride’, W. rhy-gyngu ‘to amble’, Ir. caimm 
‘stride’, W. cam id. < *kngh-smen-: Germ. Gang, E. gang-way, Gk. 
coxwvy for *xaxdvn < *Ghngh-, Lith. Zengix ‘I step, stride’ < *Ghengh- ; 
ef. v skeg- § 96 iii (1) ;—Lat. porcus, Ir. ore, tore, W. twrch, O. H.G. 
faria)h < *p-: O.H.G. barah, O. E. bearh < *bh-;—O. Lat. dingua, 
O. H.G. zunga, E. tongue < *d- : Ir. tenge, W. tafod, Corn. tavot, 
Bret. teod < *t-, see § 92 v, § 97 v (2);—W. erch ‘grey, speckled’, 
Gk. wepxvds : W. brych, brith ‘speckled’, bwrw ‘cast, sprinkle’, see 
§ 97 v (3). As in the last equation, several examples occur in W. 
and Ir. of 6- for p- pointing to the alternation of p- : b(h)- before 
the disappearance of p- in Kelt. Thus Lat. pis, puter, Gk. riov, 
rbOopnat, Goth. fils, E. foul, Skr. puyati ‘ putrefies, stinks’, WV peu(a*),, 
peu- : W. baw ‘dirt’ < *b(h)eu-, budr ‘dirty’ < *b(h)eu-tr-; also 
with ¢ for u, iv (1), Lat. paedor < *pai-d-, /péei-: W. baeddu ‘to 
dirty’ < *b(h)ai-d- (-d- present) ;—Lith. pliuskos ‘hair’, O.E. fléos, 
E. fleece, Ger. Fliess, V pleus- : W. blew ‘hair’ (mostly of animals, 
not of man’s head in W., as in Corn. and Bret.) < *b(h)lews- ;—Lat. 
pasco, Gk. raréopa, Goth. fodjan, E. food, W. yd ‘corn’, Ir. 2th id., 
Skr. pitdi-h ‘food’, /pa(i)- : O. W. bit ‘food’ < *b(A)it-, Ir. biad id. 
< *h(h)ii-, W. bwyd do. < *b(A)ei-t- ;—Lat. piget, Lith. petkte ‘ to 
blame’, O. E. ficol, E. fickle, /peig/g-: W. baz ‘ blame, fault’ < acc. 
*b(h)igim ;—Gk. rémpwrat, éropov, Lat. pars, W. rhan, v perd- § 63 vil 
(2): W. barn ‘judgement’ < *b(h),r'n-, brawd id., Ir. brath id. 
< *b(h)rt- (for meaning cf. Germ. Teil ‘ part’ : Urteil ‘ judgement ’).— 
The above alternation may be accompanied by a similar alterna- 
tion medially ; thus Lat. caper, Gk. xdmpos, W. caer-ywrch ‘ roebuck ’, 
all < *gap(e)r- : W. gafr ‘goat’, Ir. gabor, gabur, Gaul. Gabro- < 
*9(h)ab(h)r- ;—Lat. capio, Goth. hafjan, W. caffel ‘to get < “gap-: 
Lat. habeo, W. gaf-el ‘to take hold (of)’ < *ghabh-. 

There seems to have been a later tendency to substitute a media 
for a tenuis initially before a sonant in Brit. and Goidelic; as in 
Brit. Britan- for *Pritan- § 3 iii;—so W. brig ‘top (of a tree), crest 
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(of a wave), hair of the head, border (of a country)’, briger ‘ hair of 
the head’<*brik- for *prik-, metath. for *krip- > W. crib ‘comb, 
crest, ridge (of a roof)’: Lr. crich ‘boundary of a country’ < *gri-q-uo- 
broken redupl. wqeré- ‘separate, divide, cut off’ : Lat. créna 
‘notch ’, crista ‘ crest’, crinis ‘hair of the head’ ;—Ir. droch ‘ wheel’: 
W. tro ‘turn’ ;—Ir. géc : W. caine ‘branch’ < *kng- : Skr. sakha 
‘branch’ ;—W. gast ‘bitch’: ci ‘dog’ § 96 ii (3).—Cf. W. Grawys, 
Garawys ‘Lent’ § 138; < Lat. guadragésima.—Still later is the 
softening of the initial of an adverb, and of a proclitic, as dy ‘thy’; 
these are regarded as mutated forms, and are not mutated further 
(except occasionally by false analogy). 

(3) Alternations like the above occur also in suffixes; as *-tro-: 
*-dhro- and *-tlo- : *-dhlo-. 

(4) Though Z and r are not mixed indiscriminately, several doublets 
occur in which they alternate, as /Ghuer- / Ghuel- § 92 iv. These 
alternations may have originated, as suggested by Meillet, Intr.? 
143, in reduplicated forms in which, by dissimilation, r may become 
1, or even n. Thus vg%eré- ‘ devour’ gives *g*er-g*el-, *g¥,n- ¥r-, etc., 
also with g for g* by dissim.; thus Gk. BiBpwoxw, Lat. vordre, W. 
barus ‘greedy’ < *g%,r- : (broken redupl.) Gk. é8poge, Ml. H. G. 
krage, Ir. brage, W. breuant ‘windpipe’ < *g*7g-nt- : (full redupl.) 
Lat. gurgulio, O. H. G. querechela, Gk. yayypawa : Lat. gula. 

iv. The place of articulation might vary. 

(1) The different gutturals sometimes alternate. Thus, 9/%:— 
WV leug/k- : Skr. récate ‘lights, shines’, rokd-h ‘bright’, Lith. léuktt 
‘to expect’, with *-g- : Skr. rdéSant- ‘bright, white’, Lith. lészis 
‘lynx’ with *-£-;—the suffix *-go- : *-ko-, as Skr. maryakd-h (mdrya-h 
‘young man’) with *-g- : Skr. yuvasd-h (yivan- ‘ young’) with *-k-: 
Lat. juvencus, W. tewane ambiguous ;—WVak-/og- § 63 v (2) ;— 
WV kei- : / qot-: / gteté-, see Walde s.v. civis. Fora large number 
of examples see Brugmann? I 545 ff. After s-, -g- predominates, 
§ 84 Note 2; and &/q alternate, as Skr. chindtti ‘cuts, severs’< *sk- ; 
Lith. skéddiw ‘1 separate ’<*sq-, W sk(h)eid-/sq(h\eid-. 

gth/gh :—Lat. fi-lum ‘thread’ < *g*hi- : W. gi-au ‘ nerves, sinews’ 
<*ghi-;—W. gwres, Gk. Geppds, etc.< *g¥h-, § 92 iii: Lith. sargjos 
‘glowing coals’, Alb. gar ‘ fire’ << *gh-;—W. gwelw ‘pale’, Lith. 
geltas ‘tawny’ < *g¥h-: Lith. Zelii green, W. glas ‘green’ < *gh, 
§ 92 ill. 

Exactly the same change of position as the last is involved in the 
alternation of ~ and ¢, which occurs in some roots, as ghéu-: 
V Ghéi- ‘yawn’. 

(2) The Ar. consonant series p, t, &, g, g* is not a line with p and 
q* as loose ends, but as it were a circle, in which p and g¥ approach 
one another. g* combines the back with the lip position, and the 
shifting of the stop to the latter position makes it p. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that q* became pin some languages as W., Osc.- 
Umb., Gk., or that under certain conditions p > g¥, §96 iv. Already 
in Ar, there seem to be some cases of p alternating with g%, and even 
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with q; this takes place before J, and before r when it is a variant 
of 7. Thus we have the parallel roots *pel-, *g¥el-, *gel- ‘to turn’, 
also with r, *q¥er, Examples :—*pel- : Lat. poples ‘bend of knee’, 
Ir. imb-el, W. ym-yl ‘rim, edge’ < *mbi-pel-, W. cyf-yl ‘border, 
vicinity’ < *kom-pel-, ol-wyn ‘wheel’, Gk. rédopar < *pel- (since 
g*e > re § 89 i) ;—*q%el- : Lat. colo, incola, Gk. reXOw, roredw, W. 
dy-chwel-af ‘1 return’ < *do-sq*el-; redupl. Gk. xv«dos, O.E. 
hweohl, E. wheel ;—*qel- : Gk. xedAdv* otpeBAov Hes., Lat. coluber ;— 
ger- : Lat. cwrvus, Gk. xopdvn, Ir. cor ‘ circle’, W. cér ‘ circle, close’, 
cored ‘round weir’, Ml. W. at-coraf‘I return’, Ir. cruind, W. erwnn 
‘round ’, —— So the roots *spel-,*sq*el-, *sqel-, *sger- ‘to split, separate, 
scatter’; thus *spel-: O.H.G. spaltan, E. split, Skr. sphatdyati 
‘splits’, Bret. faouta ‘to split’, W. ffochen ‘splinter’, holltz ‘to 
split’ § 96 iv (1);—*sq¥el-, *sqel- : Lith. skelix ‘I split’, Bret. 
skula, W. chwalw ‘to scatter’, Ir. scailim ‘I scatter’ ;— *sqer- : 
Lith. skiria, W. ysgar, etc. ii. (1);—also in the sense of ‘snatch- 
ing’; with p, Lat. spolium : with q, W. ysglyfio ‘to snatch’, ysgly- 
faeth ‘prey’ < *sq]-m-.——So Gk. rievpov, rredpov ‘lung’, Lat. 
pulmo (for *plumd), O. Bulg. plusta, O. Pruss. plauti ‘lung’, the 
‘light’ member (cf. E. lights ‘lungs’), W. Wwman ‘ banner’ < *pleus- 
m, n-: Skr. kléman- ‘right lung’ < *gqleumon-, W. ysgyfaint dual 
‘lungs’ < *s-qum,n- (1 lost ii (2), see also § 121 iv), Bret. skevent, 
Ml. Ir. scaman (? < Brit.), Ml. W. yscun B.B. 4 = ysgwn ‘light, 
soaring’, O. W. scamn-, W. ysgawn, ysgafn, Bret. skanv ‘light’ < 
*s-qumn- § 76 vii (4); W. cwhwfan for *cy-chwyfan ‘to wave in the 
breeze, flutter’ <*ko-sgumon-, chw$f‘ waving’ < *sqyumd: Vv pleu-/ 
(pneu-) ‘ float, waft ’. 

(3) The change of p to t, which sometimes occurs is doubtless 
always secondary, as in Skr. sthivati ‘ spews’ (: Lat. spuo, E. spew) 
where the ¢ is due to the following palatal, cf. Gk. rrvw < *priitd. In 
Kelt. p became g* before g¥, but sometimes ¢ before a palatal or velar 
§ 86 ii (3), perhaps a compromise between the labial and guttural 
positions. 


ASSIMILATION, DISSIMILATION AND METATHESIS. 


§ 102. i. Assimilation, dissimilation and metathesis of consonants 
have taken place at all periods; most of the examples occurring have 
arisen since the Ar. dispersion. In many cases the change has become 
a phonetic law ; but most of the changes, especially of dissimilation 
and metathesis, occur only accidentally. 

ii. (tr) Assimilation of joined consonants: (a4) Ar. pd > bd ete. 
§93 i; sd > 2d§ 97; ghb>ghd § 98.—(b) In most of the derived lan- 
guages mt > nt, etc. § 84, Note 3.—(c) In Kelt. th > kh, etc. § 93, 
ii (2), (3); 2l > U, mr > rr,lIn > W899i; 18 > 11 § 100 iii (2). 
—(d) In W. nt > nnh etc. § 106, Wt > U § 105; ds > d-d >t 
§ 111 vii (2); 7g > 77§ 110 ii (2). In Late Mn. W. nff > nth in 
benthyg < Ml. W. benffic < Lat. beneficiwm. . 
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(2) Assimilation of separated consonants: Italo-Kelt. p...g* > 
qt. ..g* § 86 ii (2),—Kelt. b...m > m...m in *momiat- > W. 
myned § 100 iv. 

ili. (1) Dissimilation of joined consonants: (a) Ar. tt > tt § 87 ii. 
—(b) When two continuants come together there is often a ten- 
dency to alter one of them either to an explosive or to a semi- 
vowel: thus in Brit. ml- > bl-, mr- > br- § 99 ii (1); in W. nd > 
nd as in bendith ‘blessing’, s8 > sd, 18 > Id > lid, 8 > Ud § 111 
vii (2); dl > dlas in bodlon, 8r > dr asin cadr § 111 vii (1); myx > 
me as in amcan § 1561 (4); nd > nw asin O. W. anu § 99 iv (1), 
rv > rwas in syberw § 105 ii, fl > wl §104 v. In many cases the 
spirant disappeared: fn > m § 110 iii (4), bu > m § 104 iv (1).— 
(c) In W. mnt > mi in teimlo ‘to feel’ < *teimnto < *tamn- < 
*tang-smen- : Lat. tango. 

(2) Dissimilation of separated consonants: (a) Already in Ar. 
r...7>r...l etc. §101 ili (4); and tr... r>¢...r in *tisores ‘ three’ 
fem. > W. tair, Skr. tisrdh § 69 iv.—(b) In Kelt.gn...n> gl...” 
in *glin- > W. glin ‘knee’ §63 vii (4); 7...2 > r...lin *aralios 
> W. arall ‘ other’, Ir. aratle—(c) In W. gw...w>g... win glyw 
‘lord’ < *gwlyw < *uli-wo-s, VR of WV uelé(t)- § 63 vii (2); gw...v > 
g...vin gredf ‘instinct’ (gredfu ‘to be inbred’) < *urd-ma : Ir. 
frem§ 91; 7r...9% >r...lin Chwefrol § 138 i (2); t...U>t...7 
in Uefrith ‘new milk’ for *Ue-flith < *lo-vlith ‘ *calf-milk’; th... th 
>t... thin gwrtaith ‘manure’ < *yer-tek-t, VW theg- §921; 1...8> 
L...d in late Mn W, machlud for M1. W. ymachlud ete. §111 vii (3); 
d...l>d... lin pedol ‘horseshoe’ for *pedawl < Lat. pedalis. 

iv. (1) Metathesis of joined consonants: (a) Nasalized stems may 
be the result of the metathesis in Ar. of the suffix -n- with the last 
consonant of the root ; thus *jug-n- > *jung- > Lat. jungo, VW jeug- ; 
if so, forms like Skr. yundkti ‘joins’ are analogical formations which 
arose in imitation of forms with m as part of the root; but the effect 
is the same as that which would be produced by an Ar. infix -xe--— 
(0) In Brit. dt > id, ete. § 100 v.—(c) In W. lg > gl in annwyl 
‘dear’ < *induglens < Lat. indulgens; chl > Ich in allwed ‘key’ 
for *alchwed, Bret. alciouez, for *achl- § 99 vi (1); mm > mn in 
amnaid ‘uod’ < O. W. enmett § 9511(3) ; dn > nd in andaw ‘listen’ 
for *adnaw § 76 iii (1), andwyo § 76 iv (4). 

(2) Metathesis of separated consonants: (a) Ar. *bhudh/d- ‘bottom’ 
and *dhub- ‘deep’, if not originally the same, are confused in the 
derived languages: W. annwfn ‘hell’ < *n-dub-n- for *n-bud-n- 
‘bottomless’: Gk. ad-Buvoaos ; cf. O. Bulg. diino ‘ bottom’ and Armen, 
andundk “ éBvocos” withd...d forb...d by assimil.—(d) In Kelt. 
n...r>r...nin Gaul. Zaranis ‘Juppiter tonans’, Zaranu-, W. 
turan ‘thunder’, Ir. toran ‘din’, < *taran-, *toran- for *t,nar- 
*tonar- : Brit. (-Lat.) Z'anar-o Chester insc. (re-metath.?), O. E. 
punor, BE. thunder, Lat, tono, Gk. craw V(s)tend-; b...9g >g...6 
in Ir, goba, W. gof ‘smith’ < Kelt, *gébann- for *bog- < *bhog-: 
Gk. ¢ayw, E. bake < *bhog-, Germ. backen < *bhog-n-, Lat. focus 
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v bhok/g-; in early Kelt. before the loss of p, k...p > p...& in 
W. archen ‘shoe’, Bret. archen < *park- for *karp- < *q,r'p- 
V gera*p- ‘shoe’ § 86 i (5).—(c) In Brit. n...l > JU... in W. 
telyn f, ‘harp’, Bret, éelen, Corn. telein < *telenit for *ten-el-i, / ten- 
‘stretch’ : W. tant ‘harpstring’, Lat. tendo, Gk. refvw, etce,—(d) In 
Wz. 7...8 > 8...1 in medal ‘soft’ for *melaS < *melad- : Lat. 
mollis < *molduis, Skr. mrdt-h ‘soft’, etc. “mela®-; and in e7éil 
‘feeble’ for *eli3, § 156 i (2) : ymlad § 204 i, léd- ‘weary, weak’. 


BRITISH AND LATIN CONSONANTS IN WELSH 
Tue Sorr Mutation. 


$103. i. (1) Brit. and Lat. p, t, k, b, d, g, m between vowels 
became b, d, g, f, 8, z, f respectively in W. Thus W. Cyndaf < 
Brit. Cunotam(os) ;—W. saeth ‘arrow’ < *sazeth < Lat. sagitta ; 
—W. deg‘ ten’ < Brit. *dekan < Ar. *dekm ;—W. cybydd ‘miser’ < 
Lat. cupidus ;—W. UWafur ‘labour’ < Lat. dabérem. Numerous 
examples occur in the above sections. The change is called the 
“soft mutation ”. 

(2) As the same changes took place generally between a vowel 
and a sonant (see the details § 104), and as every initial consonant 
must be followed by a vowel or a sonant, it follows that where the 
preceding word ended in a vowel the initial is changed as above ; 
thus while Brit. *onos markos gave un march ‘one horse’, Brit. 
*oind mamma gave un fam ‘ one mother’, not *un mam. 

(3) The conditions are, however, not quite the same initially 
as medially. Medially -sk- became -xx- by the reaction of the two 
sounds on one another before the period of the present changes. 
But in the case of final -s and initial 4- no reaction took place in 
the earlier period, and the sounds came down to later Brit. un- 
changed. It was then too late for sk to give xx, as shown by 
the retention of Lat. sc, see (5), and of Brit. medial sk from ksk 
etc. § 96 iii (5); thus the 4- remained, and the final syllable with 
its -s ultimately disappeared. For similar reasons final -s pre- 
served an initial media or m- intact. Hence we have the radical 
consonant after words or classes of words which ended originally 
in -s, such as mas, sg. nouns or adjectives; thus *diéus dagos > 
dydd da‘ good day ’. 

1402 M 
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But when the final syllable of the first word was accented, its 
-s combined with an initial tenuis, which thus became a spirant. 
For this reason we have the spirant mutation of a tenuis after 
Mi. W. 7 ‘her’ (now written ei) < *esias= Skr. asyak ‘her’; tri 
‘three’ < Brit. *treiée (for *¢réies would have given */rydd) ; 
a ‘with’ and a ‘and’ < Brit. *aggds § 218 iii (1), §222 1 (3). On 
the mutation after mi, see § 217 iv (1) ; after chwe § 108 iii. 

tair and pedair had the same accentuation, and in Bret. ter, peder, 
and also pevar (=pedwar), cause the spirant mutation. The radical 


has been substituted in W., as in the majority of cases where the 
spirant occurred from the above cause. 


(4) After final -s initial 1 and r were unvoiced ; cf. s/- > d/-; 
sr->rh-,§95 i; but between vowels 1 and r underwent no change. 
Thus we have ll and rh now in those positions where the radical 
occurs of the consonants mentioned in (1) above, and 1 andr in 
those positions where the said consonants are softened. Welsh 
grammarians therefore speak of ll, rh as “radical”’, and 1, r as 
“mutated” consonants. Though the reverse is historically the 
case, it is convenient to retain the old terminology in dealing 
with the interchange of the sounds in the present language. 


Notr. The term “soft mutation”, first applied to the change 
where it occurred initially, is due to Dr. Davies, who called it 
“forma mollis” D. 26. It has also been called “vocal” and 
“middle”. The latter name, used by Rowland, owes its origin to 
the term “forma media” used by Davies as a name for the change 
of the tenues to the mediae; as applied to the six others it is mean- 
ingless. Continental scholars use “ Lenition” as a term embracing 
the Welsh “soft mutation” and the corresponding Irish “ aspira- 
tion”. 

(5) Lat. sp, st, se remained, as M1. W. yspeil < spolium § 69 
iv (1), ystyr < hastoria ib., escyn < ascend-. An explosive before 
the group dropped in W., as in estron < extraneus ; so after the 
loss of an intervening vowel, as W. esgob < episcopus, W. esgud 
‘active’ <exsecutus. See further §111 vi(2). Except where e 
dropped as above Lat. 2 > zs, § 108 v. 


ii. (1) Medially between vowels z, the soft mutation of g, dis- 
appeared completely after the O. W. period ; as in saeth i (1) ;— 
maes <*mages § 29 ii (2) : Gaul. -magus ;—teyrn ‘ ruler’ < *tyyrn 
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< tigirn-;—also finally, as da ‘good’ < *dag- § 63 v (2) ;—ty 
‘house’ < tigos § 65 ii (3) ;—bro < *mrog- § 99 ii (1) ;—bre (prob. f.) 
‘hill’, Corn. dre £.< *brigd, Gaul. -briga < *bhrgh-: Germ. Berg ;— 
bore ‘morning’, O. W. more in B.a. 17 1. 20, Bret. dewre < ace. 
*marig-an (<*-m): Ir. imbarach, Mn. Ir. mdrach < *marig- : Kelt. 
*marig- < *morigh- L°R, of / meré(i)g/gh- : Skr. mdricih ‘ray of 
light’, Goth. maurgins, E. morn.—Already in O. W. we find 
nertheint (<-ezint), beside scamnhegint (g = 3). 

ig gives y, affected to e, as above; it is often assimilated to 
the following vowel, as in dyléd< Ml. W. dylyet <*dliget- § 82 ii 
(3); Ml. W. breenhin ‘king’ < *brigant-in- : Skr. ace. brhant-am, 
gen. brhat-dh ‘high, great’ < *bhrgh-ént-, -nt-. Before ei it was 
lost, as in braint ‘ privilege’, M1. W. breint < O. W. bryeint LL. 120 
< *briganti- ; M1. W. Seint < *Sigontion ‘Segontium ’.— wy comes 
not from 7g, but from eig, as in mod-rwy ‘ring’ < F-grade *reig-, 
as in rhwym § 95 ii (2); mor-dwy ‘sea-voyage’ < */eig-, Ir. tiagu 
‘I go’: Gk. orefyw; so canhorthwy ‘assistance’ < *hkanta-ver- 
teig-, lit. ‘*go over with ’.—ag gave eu, au, § 71 iii. 

Initially z disappeared completely ; but as the initial of the 
second element of a compound it often became % >i after a dental 
(d, 8, 2, 2, r), as Llwyd-iarth < *leito-garto- § 95 iv (3) ; Pen-iarth 
< *penno-garto-; mil-iast D.G. 278 beside mi/-ast ‘greyhound 
bitch’; arw-floedd-iast § 157 ii (1) ; Mor-ien, O. W. Mor-gen ‘ *sea- 
born’; Ur-ien,O, W. Urb-gen § 100 v. 

For z before and after sonants see § 104 ii, § 105 ii, § 110 ii. 

(2) The soft mutation of m was originally the nasalized spirant 
%. The nasalization generally remains medially in Bret., but 
disappeared in W. towards the end of the O. W. period. As f was 
thereafter the soft mutation of both b and m, there has always 
been the possibility of its being referred to the wrong radical. 
This probably accounts for the substitution in some cases of one 
for the other, as in dawd ‘thumb’, O. W. maut f. (y fawd ‘ the 
thumb’), still with m- in mod-rwy orig. ‘thumb-ring’. In a few 
cases m- and 6- interchange, as bath and math (y fath ‘the kind 
of ’), daeddu and maeddu ‘to dirty’. 

Nid adwaen, iawn yw dwedyd, 
Weithian i bath yn y byd.—G.1.H. 
‘I know not, it is right to say it, her like now in the world.’ 
M2 
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Och imi! pe marw chwemwy, 
O bydd i math mewn bedd mwy.—D.N., F.N. 90, C.C. 267. 


‘Woe is me! though six times more died, [I doubt] if her like will 
ever more be in a grave.’ 


In bore for more we may have dissim., as in mr- > br-. 


iii. In O. W. softened consonants were represented by the 
corresponding radicals ; see §18i,§19i. It would be wrong to 
conclude from this that the softening had not then taken place, 
for its occurrence initially is due in almost every case to a vocalic 
ending which was then already lost. The difference between 
the radical m in wn march and the soft fin un fam cannot be 
accounted for if assumed to have taken place since the O. W. 
period when ‘one’ was wn; it must be referred to the Brit. m. 
*oinos, f. *oina. The O. W. spelling was doubtless a survival 
from the time when the mutated consonant could still be re- 
garded as a debased pronunciation of the radical. On the Ml. 
final tenues see § 111 v. 


§104. i. The mutable consonants, p, t, k, b, d, g, m normally 
underwent the soft mutation between a vowel and a sonant; 
thus pr>br in W. Ebrill < Lat. Aprilis ; W. go-bryn-af ‘I merit’ 
< Brit. *wo-prinami, J gtreid- § 201 i (4) ;—pl>bl in W. pobl< 
Lat. pop’lus ;—tn >dn in W. edn ‘bird’ < *pet-no- § 86 i;—tu 
>dw in W. pedwar < Brit. *petuares § 63 vii (4) ;—kr>gr in W. 
gogr, gwagr ‘sieve’ <*uo-kr-, a geréi- : Lat. cribrum ;—br > fr in 
W. dwfr ‘water’ § 90;—bn > fn in W. dwfn ‘deep’ ib.; W. 
cefn ‘back’ < *kebn- : Gaul. Cebenna ‘les Cévennes’ (*geb- allied 
to *gamb/p- § 106 ii (1)) ;—dm >8f, see iv (2). 

il. (1) g before /, 7, # gave 3, which became i forming a diph- 
thong with the preceding vowel. The Mn. developments are as 
follows: ag>ae; eg>ei or ai; ig>i; og >0e; ug>wWy; ag 
> eu or au; ig >i. Thus W. aer ‘battle’, Ir. dr ‘slaughter’< 
*agr-: Gk. &ypa ;—W. draen ‘ thorn’ < *dragn-< *dhr,ghn- : Gk. 
Tpéxvos ;— W. tail ‘ manure ’ < *teg/- § 35 ii (3), / (8)theg- ‘cover’ 
§ 92 i, cf. gwrtaith ‘manure’ < *yer-tekt-;—W. oen ‘lamb’, Ir. 
tian < *ognos § 65 ii (2) ;—W. oer ‘cold’, Ir. dar < *ogr- : Gaul. 
(Seq.) Ogron... name of a month ;—W. annwyl § 102 iv (1) ;— 
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W. ceulo< *cagl- § 71 iii. Examples of gm are uncertain. On 
swyn < Lat. signum see § 72 ii. 

Following the accent, g after @ became 3 and disappeared ; as 
in the suffix -agno-, < *’-0-gno- (*-0- is the stem vowel, which 
becomes a in Ir., and when unace. before g in Brit.), as seen in 
Bnit.-Lat. Maglagni, Corbagni, Broccagni giving W. Maelan, Carfan, 
Brychan; Ir. -dn as Broceén; so O.W. bichan, W. bychan, Iv. becdn. 

For the affected forms of the above groups see §§ 69, 70. 

(2) gi>Z>i; thus W. cae ‘enclosure, field’ < *kagio-, Gaul. 
5th cent. caium, whence Fr. guat, / kagh-/kogh- : Lat. cohus, E. 
hedge, Germ. Hecke ;—M1. W. daeoni ‘ goodness’ < *dag-iono- 
gnim- (re-formed as da-tont in Mn. W.). It is seen that the 
vowel is not affected by the 7, but it may be by a following <6; 
thus W. daz, Ml. W. dei ‘less’, Ir. laigiu, both < *lagids < 
*/.gl(u)ios : Lat. levis, Gk. éXaxds ;—W. -(A)ai, MI. -(A)ei < 
*_3ag10 § 121i, § 201 iii (4).—So igi affected by a gave cgi be- 
coming -ei, -ai, as W. taz, Ml. ¢ei ‘ houses’ < *tigia < ¥tigesa, pl. 
of *tigos ‘house’ ;—W. carrai ‘lace’ < Lat. corrigia. When 
unaffected, igi gave 77>1; as in 477 ‘honour’ <*érigio- : brenin, 
braint § 103 ii (1); and ditom in MI. W. Kaer-llion < *ligidnos, 
Brit. gen. for Lat. legiduis. 

Similarly ogi >oe>-o, § 78 i (1), in fo ‘roof’ < *logjo- : Ir. 
twige gl. stramen, and amdo ‘shroud’ < *mbi-togio- : Ir. im-thuige 
‘clothing’ : Lat. toga, +/ (s)theg--—ugi > wy > -w, §78 i (2), in 
lw ‘oath’ < *lugion : Ir. luige, lugae<*luguon. (MI. W. pl. dyeu, 
dlyein, Mn. dlwon, dial. yfon are all analogical formations.) 

(3) gu>z*>w : W. tew ‘thick ’< *tegy- § 76 vill (2).— og} 
> oui >eu in ewod ‘worms in sheep’< *og%i- < Ar. *ogtii- : Gk. 
ddis, Skr. Ghih ‘snake’. 

iii. (1) Before 2 Brit. k > X > i, so that kn gives the same 
result as gz ; thus W. dwyn ‘to bring’ < *duk-n- § 203 iv (3) ;— - 
braenu ‘to rot’ < *brakn- < *mrag-n- § 99 ii (1) ;—croen ‘ hide, 
rind ’< *krokn-, Bret. croc’hen, Ir. erocenn < *krokn- (hn > kk) < 
*groq-, VF° of *gereg- broken redupl. of 7 ger- ‘ divide, rip’ : Lat. 
corium, cortex, O. Bulg. (s)kora ‘rind’, korict a kind of vessel, W. 
cwrwgl ‘ coracle’ ;—W. gwaun < *uakn- < *yo-akn-: W. ochr see 
below ;—W. tin ‘buttock’ < *tikna < *tugna, Ir. ton < *tukna: 
E. thigh O. H.G, diok. This may be due to gemination of k, 
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see (2) below; in many cases kn >gn regularly ; thus W. sugno 
‘to suck’ < *seuh-n-,/ seug/g- : Lat. siicus, siigo, E. suck, ete. ;— 
W. dygn ‘ grievous’ < *dikn- < *dewgn-: Ir. dingim ‘TI press down’, 
O. E. tengan ‘to press’ ;—W. rhygnu ‘to rub’ < *rukn-: Gk. 
puxdvn ;—W. dogn‘ portion, dose’ < *dok-n-, / dek-: Gk. déxopat, 
Soxdvn * OnKn. 

(2) Before 7, k, t give g,d regularly, as in gogr i above ;— 
chwegr < *syekr- § 94 iv ;—W. deigr ‘tear’ <*dakrié: § 120 iii (1) ; 
—W. aradr < Ar. *aratrom § 87 1;—W. modry § 69 ii (4); ete. 

But W. ochr ‘edge, side’ beside Ir. ochar < *okr-, / ak-/og-, 
W. rhuthr ‘rush’ beside Ir. ra@athar < *reu-tro-, /reu- : Lat. ruo, 
imply khkr, tér for kr, tr § 99 v (4). Compounds like go-chrwm : 
crwm ‘bent’ may owe their ch to this, or to before &. 

An example of k < gg giving the same result is Ml. W. achreawdyr 
B.T. 9 ‘gathering’ < Lat. aggregdtio, with excrescent -r; cf. cyng- 
reawdr < congregalio in Cyngreawdyr Fynydd (‘Mount of Assem- 
bly’) ‘The Great Orme’.® Similarly g before r may be treated as 
gg and give g, as in llygrw ‘to injure, violate, corrupt’ : Gk. Avypos, 
Lat. lugeo, Skr. rujdtt ‘ breaks’, Lith. lé%ti ‘to break’, /leug/§-. 

iv. (1) Brit. dn > W. n (not *zm); as in W. b6n ‘stem’ 
< *lud-né-, bonedd ‘ nobility’ <*budntia : Ar. *bhudh- ‘bottom’ 
§ 102 iv (2) ;—W. blynedd < *blidnizds § 125 v (1). 

(2) Brit. dm > W. 8f£; as W. greddf ‘instinct’ § 102 iii (2) ;— 
W. deddf ‘law’ < *dedma < *dhedh-ma, J dhé- : Gk. reOpds, 
60 pbs < *dhedh-mos ;—W. add-fwyn ete. § 98 ii (3), q. v. 

(3) Brit. al, dr after a back vowel became 8, dr; the & 
remained after the accent, and was provected to d, as hail, cadr 
§ 111 vii (1), and disappeared before the accent, as in 26r < *iud-rés 
§ 66 v. After a front vowel dl, dr > gi, gr, and developed 
accordingly, li (1); thus W. cadazr, Ml. kadeir < Lat. cat(h)edra ; 
—W. eirif ‘number’ < *ed-rim- < *ad-rim- : Ir. dram ;—-W. 
2 waered ‘downwards’ < *di woiret < *do upo-ped-ret-; gwael ‘base’ 
< *upo-ped-los, VW ped- ‘foot’ ;—W. aelwyd ‘hearth’, Bret. oaled, 
O. Corn. oilet < *ardh-l-elj- : Gk. aiOaros ‘soot’, Lat. aedes, 
V7 aidh- ‘burn’, cf. § 78 ii (3). 


v. bl > fl or wl, as in gafl ‘fork’ : Ir. gabul, Lat. gabalus 


* The identification of the name (treated as two common nouns by Silvan Evans) 
is the discovery of Professor J. E. Lloyd, Tr. Cym. 1899-1900, p. 158. 
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< Kelt.; Ml. W. nywi § 90, diaw? § 100 ii (1).—ml, mr § 99 ii. 
—mn $76 vii, § 99 iv. 
Other groups of explosive + sonant are regular. 


§ 105. i. After r Brit. and Lat. p, t, k become respectively 
ff, th, ch; thus W. corff< Lat. corpus ;—W. gorffwys § 89 ii (2) ; 
—W. porth < Lat. portus ;—W. archaf § 63 iii, ete. 

1k > Ich, as W. golchi § 89 ii (2) ;—W. calch < Lat. cale-em.— 
lp >1ff, as W. Hfin < Gallo-Lat. Al/yinus—1lt >t, as in Ml. W. 
kyfeillt ‘friend’ = Ir. comalte ‘foster-brother’ < *kom-alt(i)i0s ; 
W. alit ‘declivity ; grove’ <*alt-, ./al- ‘grow, nourish’ : Lat. 
alo, altus ;—medially it becomes U as in W. eyllel/ ‘ knife ’< Lat. 
cultellus; W. di-wyllio ‘to cultivate’ : gwyllt ‘wild’ § 92 iv; 
except in re-formations, as in Aollta ‘to split’ from hol/t § 96 
iv (1); the ¢ is sometimes lost finally in an unstressed syllable, 
as in Mn. W. cyfail/, MI. and Mn. dealé § 75 vi (4). 

ii. rb >rf, as in W. barf ‘ beard’ < Lat. darba; also rw, as in 
syberw ‘proud’ < Lat. superbus.—rd > rd, as in bardd < Brit. 
*bardos (Bapdot* dodot mapa Taddrais, Hesych.).—Medially 
rg > ri as in arian ‘silver’ = Ir. airget< Kelt. *argnt-om : Lat. 
argentum, Sky. rajatd-m : Gk. dpyupos, Vareg-. Finally rg >-r, 
-ry, -ra, -rw § 110 1. 

lb > lf, as in gy/fin ‘beak’, O. W. gilbin : Ir. gulban id. < Kelt. 
*gulb-.—Medially lg > li, as in daliaf § 110 ii (2); for final 1g 
see ib.— Medially 1d >11 as in callawr ‘caldron’ < Lat. caldarium ; 
—finally It as in sw/t ‘money, shilling ’< Lat. so/’dus. 

iii. rm>rf or rw § 99 ii (2) ;—lm >If, ib. ;—nm >nf or nw 
§ 99 iv (1). 


Tut Nasat Mutation, 


§ 106. i (1) A nasal before an explosive was assimilated to 
it in position where it differed; thus Ar. £ytém ‘100’ > Brit. 
*hanton; Ar. *pengte ‘5’ > Kelt. *gemg*e > Brit. *pempe. This 
may be assumed to have taken place in Late Brit. when the 
nasal ended one word and the explosive began the next if the 
syntactical connexion was a close one. Subsequently a media, 
or (later) a tenuis, was assimilated to the nasal, becoming itself 
a nasal. This is called the “nasal mutation ” of the explosive. 
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The order of the changes was the following: yn ‘in’ + Bangor 
first became ym Bangor, and then ym Mazgor. The recent 
spelling yn Mangor is therefore not only a misrepresentation of 
the present sound, but a falsification of its history. 


(2) There is a sporadic assimilation of m to z in the groups %m or 
ein, the n becoming % ; thus pringhaf x.P. 1278, spv. of prin ‘scarce’ 
ib. 1280 (< *g*rit-sno-s : prid ‘ precious’, Wg*reid- ‘buy’); meith- 
ring (-i%) D.G. 69 for mezthrin ‘to nourish’; Hinion is often written 
Eingion or Eingnion = ethon, which has become esnan in Gwynedd, 
e.g. Lian-engan near Pwllheli. 


ii. (1) Brit. mb, nd, mg became respectively mm, nn, pp; 
they remain so in W., mm being generally written m ; na finally 
written -2 (but -2 in monosyllables in MI. W.) ; ## written ng 
(and Ml. W. gg or g); see § 5l iv, §541i(2). Thus W. cwm 
‘valley’ < Brit. *tumbo-, / geub/p- ‘curve’ : Lat. cipa, -cwmbo, 
Gk. xvpBos, etc.;—W. cam ‘bent, crooked’ < Brit. *hambo- 
: Gaul. Cambo-dinum, Gallo-Lat. cambidre : Lat. campus (orig. 
‘vale’), Gk. xayry, kdprto, /gamb/p- ‘curve’;—W. twnn 
‘bruised, broken’ f. tonn < Brit. *tund-os, -d : Lat. tundo, Skr. 
tundate ‘strikes’, +/ (s)tew-d- ;—W. tonn ‘wave’ < Brit. *tunda 
<*tum-da : Lat. tumeo, W. tyfu, V teud*- ‘swell’:—W. cann 
‘white’, cannu ‘to whiten’, l/éer-gan ‘ moon-lit’ < *gand- : Lat. 
candeo, Gk. kdévdapos < *gand-, beside W. cynneu ‘ to kindle’, 
cynne ‘a burning’, cynnud ‘firewood’, Ir. condud < *gond- : Sky, 
cand-, Scand- ‘shine’ < *(s)gend- :  sgand-/sgend- ;—W. Ulong 
‘ship’ < Lat. longa ;—W. angel < Lat. angelus.—So before a 
sonant, as Cymro pl. Cymry < Brit. *kom-brog-os, 4 ;—W. amrwd 
‘raw’ : brwd § 63 vii (4) ;—Cyngreawdr § 104 iii (2) ;—except 
where the nasal has become a media § 99 vi (1)—The double 
nasal was simplified after an unaccented syllable § 27 ii, and 
before a sonant § 54 i (3). 


Kelt. ng* (< Ar. ng*h) was unrounded and gave 12, as in lyngyr, 
angerdd § 92 v. When % came before a sonant, including w, it was 
first simplified to % and then lost, as in ewin, tafod, see ib. So we 
have nawrad R.P. 1331, G.R. [372] ‘nine degrees’ < Brit. *nouan- 
grad- (navgras B.B. 42 may have old 1%, but is prob. analogical) — 
W. cyni (one ) ‘trouble’ < *kownim- < *kon-gni-mu- § 203 vii (4); 
—W. aren ‘kidney’, Ir. Gru < *anr- < Kelt. *ang*r- < *ang*hr-, 
vW aneg*h-: Gk, veppds, Lat, Praenest, nefronés, Lanuv, nebrundinzs 
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(: Lat. tnguen with g*, Walde s.v.). But after e or ¢ and before r or 
i, the 7 became #@ and gave 2, as in evrin Deut. xxiii 1 for *eiryn, 
§ 77 iii, < *eoryn pl. of aren above 3—W. cilydd ‘mate’ < *cidlys 
(% > W. 7 not y, cf. § 104 ii (2)) < *kewgligos (§ 65 iii (1)) = Ir. 
céle < *hewylitos : Ir. cingim ‘I go’, W. cam ‘stride *, see §101 iii 
(2); for meauing, cf. Ml. W. keimat ‘ mate’ <cam. The rule only 
applies to old formations where the 12 already existed in Brit. ; in 
newer formations, and Lat. derivatives remains, as Cyngreawdr 
above. 


(2) The above changes took place before the loss of Brit. 
syllables, for nd coming together after the loss of a syllable 
remains, as in ¢rindod < Lat. trinitat-em. Initial mediae were 
assimilated to final nasals before the latter were lost ; & Z. naw 
mlynedd ‘nine years’ <*nouam mlidntias < *neun b1-. 

Every Brit. nd became nn, so we have no words ending in nd 


except where a vowel has been lost in the Mn. period between the 
sounds, as in ond etc. § 44 vi; see ili (4). 


iil. (1) Brit. mp, nt, mk remained finally as in W. pump, 
pymp < Brit. *pempe; W. cant < Brit. *kanton; W. ieuane< Brit. 
*jouawmkos § 100 i (1). For exceptions see (2). Medially they 
became mmh, nnh, pph respectively, as in MI. W. ymherawdyr 
< Lat. emperator ; W. cynhesu ‘to warm’ < Brit, *kon-tess-, J tep-, 
§ 96 11 (5); W. angheuol ‘deadly’ < Brit. *amkou-, / anck-: Lat. 
neco, Gk. véxus, vexpés, etc. After an unaccented vowel the 
nasal is simplified as in the above examples, § 27 ii; after an 
accented vowel the aspiration was lost, as in cyunes ‘ warm’, 
angeu ( =anweu) ‘death’ § 48 ii, iv. 


(2) Final nt, mp are mutated in gan ‘with’ = gann § 211 iv (1); 
in cant ‘100’, pump ‘5’ which appear as cann, pum before nouns; in 
ugeint ‘20’ which appears as ugeyn as early as A.L. MS. A. sce i 4, 
8, 12, etc., and is ugain in Mn. W.; in aryant a. i 6, now arian 
‘silver’; in diffrint (t= y) B.B. gt ‘ vale’ (<*dyfr-hynt ‘ water-way ’); 
already diffrin in B.B. 74, Mn. W. dyffryn; in cymaint sometimes, 
especially in the phrase cymain un Eph. v 33; aud often in poetry, 
as always in the spoken language, in the 3rd pl. of verbs and pre- 
positions § 173 x, § 208 iii (2). It is seen in these examples that 
the A of the nasal mutations of t and p is lost finally ; this is because 
it follows the accent of the word, see (1) above. But the aspirate 
was often retained before a word beginning with an accented vowel, 
as kymein hun w.a. 116 ‘every one’; can hwr w.M. 136 ‘100 
men’; Pum heryr ‘5 eagles’ G.G]. m 1/606, 
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Gwledd echdoe a doe’n i dy, 
Gwledd eann hannedd cyn hynny —G.Gl. m 146/278. 


“A feast yesterday and the day before in his house, the feast of a 
hundred dwellings before that.’ 


Llyfr Ofydd a fydd i ferch, 
Ag yn hwn ugain hannerch.—B. Br., .H. ii 99. 


‘The maid shall have a book of Ovid, and in it a hundred 
greetings.’ 


Final -pe was often mutated in Ml. W. where the tenuis was 
generally retained, and survives in Mn. W.; e.g. ceing W.M. 108, 
Mn. W. caine ‘branch’. se is often written nge (cf. § 18 iii), but ne 
is adequate and unambiguous, as nk in Eng. bank. 


(3) Medial nt, etc. remain when originally followed by h as in 
cyntedd ‘porch’ for *eynt-hed < *kintu-sed- §63 ii; cyntaf ‘first’ 
< *cynt-haf < *kint-isamos; and in newer formations, as plentyn 
‘child’ from plant, llanciau ‘lads’, sg. Wane. Some vocables, with 
mutation in Ml. W., are re-formed without mutation in Mn. W., as 
amranneu W.M. 41, amrantaw Job xvi 16; seinnyeu § 128 ii, Mn. W. 
seintiau ‘saints’; gwynnoed IA. 5, gwyntoedd Matt. vil 25; hewn- 
yeu WA. 123, heintiaw Luc xxi 11; cergheu, ceingeu W.A. 144, 
ceingciaw Can, vii 8. 

(4) The nasal mutation of the tenues does not date from the 
Brit. period, for the nasal endings of *xouan ‘nine’, *dekan 
‘ten’, ete., while they mutated initial mediae, did not mutate 
initial p, ¢, 4; thus naw cant ‘900’, deg pwys ‘10 lbs. The 
mutation of the tenues was caused by nasals which survived the 
loss of the Brit. endings; it takes place after the prefixes an-, 
eyn-, and in other cases where mp, nt, ok occurred medially. 

There is no trace in O. W. of an unmutated media; we 
find e.g. am- for Mn. W. am- < ¥mbi-, scribenn M.c. < Lat. 
scribend-, crunn- M.c. ‘round’ (: Ir. cruzad), etc., but no md, nd. 
But the tenues are found unmutated, as in tantou, Mn. W. 
tannau, sometimes mutated as in browannou m.c., pl. of breuant 
‘windpipe’. In pimphet ox. ‘fifth’, hanther ox. ‘ half’ is perhaps 
reflected the transition stage in which, as the p and ¢ were 
disappearing, the 4 was becoming more noticeable; see § 107 
v (1). In any case it is safe to conclude that this mutation 
came about in the O. W. period. 

in Ml. W. the tenuis is mutated, as in breenhin BB. 75, 
§ 103 ii (1), agheu, aghen BB, 23, emen etc. § 241, Though 
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often written unmutated after a prefix and after ya, there is 
evidence that it was in fact mutated, § 107 iii, v. 

iv. The nasal mutation of an explosive does not mean its 
disappearance, but its conversion into a nasal by the loosening 
of its stop. In annoeth ‘ unwise’ < Brit.-Lat. *an-doct- the d 
became a continuation of the , so that nn represents an 2 which 
is continued during the time it took to pronounce the original nd. 
As the W. tenues are really aspirated, that is ¢=¢-A, see § 84 
Note 1, when the stop was loosened the aspirate remained ; thus 
at, properly nt-h, became nnh. That Early Ml. W. aA as in 
synhuir § 48 iv is short for mmf is proved (1) by such spellings 
as morcannhuc, brennhin LL. 120, and (2) by the fact that when 
it lost its aspirate after the accent it appeared as uz, as synnwyr 
R.M. 13, W.M. 20, while dreen/in in which nn had become » after 
the long vowel, is drenin (not *brennin), and an original single 
n + h always gives 2, as in gldnaf for glénhaf, superlative of gldn 
‘clean’. It is clear therefore that the mutation of z# is strictly 
n-nh, not n-h. 

§107. i. While initial mediae are nasalized after several 
numerals, initial tenues are nasalized only after yu ‘in’ and fy 
‘my’, and this mutation is not original after /y. 

ii. Taken in conjunction with the following noun, yx ‘in 
(< Brit. *ex) has a secondary accent, but fy ‘my’ (< Brit. 
*men < Ar. *mene gen. sg. of the Ist pers. pron.) is wholly 
unaccented—the emphasis when required is thrown on an 
auxiliary pronoun: ‘my head’ is not *fy mhen, but fy mhen i. 
This difference between yz and /y is old, for Brit. *en has kept 
its -v, but *men (already a proclitic in Brit. § 113 ii) had lost its 
-n before the O.W. period. This is clearly seen is phrases where 
the following word began with a vowel or an immutable initial ; 
thus yn: yun lann L.L. 120, im alld B.B. 64, in Uan do. 63, 64, 
yn amgant do. 66, ia lurv do. 65, ete.; but fy: mi-hun M.C., vy 
argluit B.B. 51, wi-llav-e (=fy UWaw 1) do. 50, vy len do. 59, 62, ete. 
Thus yn before a consonant is necessarily a closed syllable, closed 
by its -z, while fy is an open syllable, ending with its vowel. 
The O.W. ny L.L. 120 ‘in its’ is probably g y, with syllabic g or 
nn, &@ pronunciation still often heard. 

iii, After yx in Early Ml. Mss., b and d are generally mutated, 


> 
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and probably g is to be read ». Thus in B.B. we find 
innechreu 29, innvfin (= yn nuwfn) 87, inyffrin 65, inyganhvy 47, 
99 godir, ygodir 633; in A.L. MS. A. entokel (= yn nioget) i 46, 50, 
emon e kolouen (= ym mn g golofn)ito. Non-mutation is rarer : 
ym brin BB. 33, im diffrin 47, 48. On the other hand 
p, t, ¢ are rarely mutated, the usual forms being in tyno, im pop 
B.B. 33, ym pob 87, 1m pen 42, 57, wmpell 82, yg coed 49; en ty 
e-clochyd A.L. 1 52, en-tal e-ueig 72. But examples of mutation 
also occur, mh, nh, ngh appearing at first as m,n, g § 241, as 
ymlith B.B. 20, in hal art do. 49, eghyd (= ynghyd) a... i 40, emop 
le do. 60. These examples show that the mutation had already 
taken place, and that the written radical was a survival ot 
O.W. spelling. It is to be noted that the of yz is in every 
case assimilated in position to the explosive, even where that 
is unmutated. So before m as tm mon BB. 61, im minit 
eidin do. 95. 

iv. Since yz kept its nasal, it is natural that it should mutate 
tenues as well as mediae ; but as /y lost its nasal ending early, 
we should expect it to mutate the mediae but not the tenues, 
like aw, which gives xaw m/ynedd ‘9g years’, but naw pwys 
‘g lbs.’ In O.W. and Early Ml. W. this is, in fact, the case. 
Thus in O. W. we have mz-telw ‘my household’, mi coueidid 
‘my company’, JUV. sk. (gth cent.); and in B.B. we find vy tud 
13, vy perchen, vy parch 42, wy clun 49, vy pen, vy crawn 62, 
vy penhid 81, vy ki 99 ; the form wympechaud 83 is a rare excep- 
tion, and in no case is the tenuis nasalized. But b and d are 
generally nasalized in B.B., g being also probably for #; thus vy 
uruc 24, wy-nragon 51, vi-mrid ( fy mryd) 82, wi-uvywron (= fy 
nwoyfron) 100, wy-nihenit 50, vy martrin 67. The occurrence of a 
number of examples like vy bartrin 67, wy duu 82, vy dewis, vy 
Devs 42, is probably due to the influence of the regular non- 
mutation of p, t. We do not seem to meet with such forms 
as vyn drwe, vym bryd which appear in later Mss.; vy is written 
as an open syllable, and p, t, k are not mutated after it. The 
later mutation of these is analogical ; the mutation caused by fy 
in the mediae was extended to the tenues in imitation of the 
complete and consistent system of mutation after yz. 

But in spite of the levelling of the mutation after the two 
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words, the difference between the words themselves—the closed 
yn and the open /y—remained, and persists in the ordinary 
spelling of to-day, as in yn nhy fy nhad ‘in my father’s house’. 


v. (1) The representation of the nasal initial mutation after yn and 
Fy has presented considerable difficulty to writers of the language. In 
Late Ml. W. ss. p, t, k appear unmutated, and fy is treated as fyn; 
thus yn ty vynntat i m.a. 35. That this is a conventional spelling is 
shown by the fact that scribes so rendered forms already mutated in 
their copies. Thus where a.u. Ms, A. has emen i 84, the later Ms. B. 
has em pen. Similarly the r.B. scribe writes down the radical of 
# consonant mutated in the same passage in the w.B., as vyghof w.M. 
104 =vy§ cof R.M. 76, vymhechawt W.M. 399=vym pechawt R.M. 255, 
etc. Further, the cynghanedd always implies the mutated form; as 


yn-trugared yn fi gwirion,—R.P. 1216; 
o syrth ym-perigyl swrth amharawt,—do. 1250; 


where ntr is to be read nhr to correspond to n#, and mp must be 
mh to answer mh. In w.M. and w. we sometimes find a survival of the 
curious transitional form met with in O. W. § 106 iii (4); thus 
ymphen W.M. 256, vygchret do. 390; vyg khof w. 7b. The last 
example shows that what is meant is not the voiceless spirant, for x 
is never written kh. 

(2) The mediae b, d also are frequently written unmutated, 
especially after yn; thus yn diben w.mM. 129 made yn niben in RM. 
202 ; conversely ymlaen w.M. 54 made ym blaen in R.M. 38 ; both have 
ymon colofyn w.M. 181, R.M. 84. Here again the cynghanedd belies 
the non-mutation, as in 


yg-karchar yn-daear yn yt,—R.P. 1168, 


where we must read yn naear (to give ndé/ny as required by the 
cynghanedd sain). With yn, g is generally doubled, as in yggovot, 
yggwyd W.M. 123, but is sometimes single, esp. before w, as in yguales 
W.M. 57; in all cases it is doubtless to be read 7. After fy the single 
nasal is used; thus in w.M. we have vy mot 32, vy maryf 59, vy 
mrawt 62, vy-Gwreic 62, vy ni waradwydsaw 43; more rarely the nasal 
and mute, as vym-brawt 51, vyn da 459. It is seen that in spite of 
inconsistencies, the difference between closed yn and open fy is 
unconsciously reflected in these spellings. 

(3) In mss. of the r5th and 16th cent. the consonant is regularly 
mutated, and the two words are generally joined; thus in the Report 
on the Peniarth mss., we find ynghaer Ilion 50/90, ymyellt, ynghaer 
53/126, ymorgannwg 54/37, vymod 54/21, vyngwallt 54/280, ymhob 
54/209, vymhennadur 57/27. Sometimes the words are separated ; 
thus yn nef 75/172; ym hob 54/250, 61/18, 67/330; y mendith 
(’y for fy) 54/78; vy nolur 56/72. 

(4) Salesbury wrote vi-dew, vi-popul for fy Nuw, fy mhobl, “to saue 
the word the les maimed,” as he explains (1586 Pb. Preface). G.R. 
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mutated the consonants and joined the words, fynhy 41, ynnhy 79; 
he states that m is double—“ ymhob a leisstir ymmhob” 80 (see § 54 
i(2)). His reason for joining fy appears to be that mg cannot be 
initial, “canys rhy anod yw sillafu fy ngwatth, fy nghaws” 42. 
Dr. Morgan separated the words in the case of m and m; as Sy nhgy 
Job xix 1g, yn nhg do. i 13, fy mhen xxix 3, ym mha beth vi 24; but 
he appears to think like G.R. that ng cannot be initial, and writes 
fyng-halon xxxvii i, yng-hilfach xxxvili 16, thus missing the distinc- 
tion which he elsewhere observes between yn and fy, and wrongly 
representing fy as a closed syllable. The prejudice against initial ng 
was overcome in the 1620 Bible, and fy nghalon was written as freely 
as fy nhy. That settled the matter as far as fy was concerned. 

But the representation of yn in the same combination still presented 
a difficulty. The ng (=) was part of the preposition ya; at the 
same time ngh or ng was the initial of the noun, and Dr. M.’s hyphen 
in the middle of the trigraph ngh was absurd ; the 1620 Bible there- 
fore used ynghilfachau, returning to the ms. forms. Here ng does 
double duty, the inconvenience of which appears when the noun 
requires a capital initial. Dr. M. wrote yng-Hrist; M.K. has 
yngHymry p. [iv]; the 1620 Bible ynGhrist 1 Cor. xv 18, 19, 22; 80 
in the Bibles of 1677 and 1690. Later, we find yng Haerlgdd T.J. 
title (1688); yn Ghymru RH.B.S. dedic. (1701); Yngroeg S.R. 16 
(1728). In all these the capital is misplaced by being either put in 
the middle of the trigraph or transferred to the preposition. The 
form yn Ngh- which appears about this time, see B.cw. lxxv, grew out 
of yn Gh- because it was felt that the initial was Ngh-; it is objec- 
tionable because m is not accepted as a symbol for % except before & 
org. The later form y’ Ngwynedd v.G. 41 (1789) misrepresents the 
preposition as an open syllable. Pughe adopted yn Ng-, yn IM,, 
because, in the teeth of all the facts, he denied that the » of yn was 
mutable. This unphonetic spelling, which stultifies the history of the 
nasal mutation, § 106 i, has predominated since his day. 

J.J. wrote yng wolaw P 312/iv/t R., and Dr. Davies pointed out in 
1621 that ynghanol was short for yng-nghanol D. 202; but it was 
not until about a hundred years later that the form yng Ng(h)- came 
into regular use. We find yng Nghrist in the 1717 Bible, and subse- 
quently in those of 1727, 1746, 1752, and nearly all later editions. 
This form has been used and advocated by most of the Welsh scholars 
of the roth cent., including Iolo Morgannwg (who denounces “ dull 
fiaidd Mr Owen Pughe” ©.B.x.P. 237), R. I. Prys, T. Stephens, 
T. Rowland, and Silvan Evans. 

(5) Fy being unaccented, the following nasal, though of double 
origin, is simplified, and belongs to the second syllable § 27 ii,i; thus 
the syllabic division is fy|niiw. As words are separated in modern 
orthography, the usual spelling fy Nuw is in every way correct. 
Similarly fy merch, fy ngardd. But yn is accented, and the double 
consonant 1emains, extending to both syllables § 27 i; hence yn|nziw, 
ordinarily and correctly written yn Nuw. In the same way we have 
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ym Mangor, yo IDt@ynedd. With our present alphabet we have to 
write the last yng Ngwynedd; so yng Nghadelling. It is objected to 
this that it is clumsy; but that is the fault of the alphabet. It is the 
only way of expressing the sound fully and correctly, and is the exact 
equivalent in modern characters of the Ml. W. yggwyned w.m. 108, 
yg gadellig w. ga, § 241. 

(6) There are, however, a number of adverbial and prepositional 
expressions, in which yn, followed by the nasal mutation, is wholly 
unaccented. In this case the nasal is single, as after fy; and the 
preposition is naturally joined to its noun, exactly like the zm in the 
Eng. indeed. These expressions are ynghyd, ynghylch, ynglyn, 
yngholl, ynghudd, ymhell, ymhlith, ymysg, ymron, ymlaen, 
ymhen, yngham, ymhellach, ynghynt, etc. No principle of 
accentuation is violated in this spelling, as asserted by Silvan Evans, 
Llythyraeth 50, who recommends yng nghyd etc. See above § 47 ii. 


Tur Sprrant Mutation. 


§ 108. i. Brit. or Lat. pp, tt, kk gave W. ff, th, ch re- 
spectively. Thus W. cyff‘ stem ’< Lat. cppus ; Brython < Bnit. 
Brittones; pechod < Lat. peccdtum ; hwch : Ir. soce, ete., § 93 i 
(2). It oceurs when an initial tenuis follows an explosive in 
word-composition, as in achas § 98 ii (2), athech § 93 ini (1), athrost 
§ 99 v (4). This is called the “ spirant mutation” of the tenuis. 

ii. In Brit. s + tenuis had already become a double spirant 
§ 96 i; and original oxytones ending in -s caused the spirant 
mutation of a following initial tenuis § 103 i (3), as ¢77 chant 
‘300’. In this case th- and ph- were chosen as the mutations 
of t- and p-, as their relation to the radicals is clearer than that 
of the alternative forms s, x?. . 

iii. The spirant mutation after chwe ‘six’ is irregular. From Kelt. 
*syeks kantom we should expect *chwe cant, since ksk gives sk, and 
final -s would drop. But the independent form of *sweks was already 
*\Mey in Brit. ; and we may assume that this was generalized, so that 
the ch- in chwe chant comes from -x k-. 


iv. (1) Brit. or Lat. kt > *Xx¢ > *X > ip; the g forms ¢-diph- 
thongs § 29i, cf. § 104 1 (1); thus akt > aeth; okt > oeth; 
ukt > Wyth; ekt > eith, Mn. aith; ikt > ith. Thus W. caeth 
< Brit. *haktos § 86 ii (1); doeth < Lat. doctus; ffrwyth < 
Lat. fructus ; saith< Brit. *sektan< Av. *septm ; perffath < Lat. 
perfectus ; brith < Brit. *briktos < *bhrktos § 101 ili (2) ; eithiw 
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‘furze’ < *ektin- < *ak-tin-, J/ak-/og-;  seithug < fruitless; < 
*sek-touk-< *seg*-‘ without’ +*teu-g-, / teua*- ‘increase’ ; eithaf 
‘extreme’ < *ch-t,m-os : Lat. extimus. 


(2) In MI. W. there was a tendency to voice this th to 8, as in 
perfersyaw w.A. 19 from perffeith, now re-formed as perffeithio ‘to 
perfect’; arhwaeddont do. 32 ‘they may taste’ (: chweith ‘taste’). 
The 6 survives in cynysgacdu from cynysgaeth ‘endowment’. In aeth 
+vb. ‘to be’ forming old perfects and pluperfects, the diphthong was 
simplified, giving ath-, affected to eth-, as ethyw m.A. 82, more com- 
monly edyw ‘went’; so adoed ‘had gone’, etc., § 193 vi (3), (5).— 
Final 6 so produced disappeared in heno, yna, etc. § 78 i (1). 


v. Lat.x >*Xs > is; thus az >aes, ete. ; as W. llaes ‘trailing’ 
< Janus; pais, M1.W. peis < peua (tunica); coes ‘leg’ < cowa. 
So Saeson < Saxones, Sais < Sazxd § 69 ii (2). Similarly Brit. -4s- 
from -nks- ete., § 96 iii (6). 


Init1ran Mutation. 


§ 109. We have seen that Welsh has nine mutable consonants. 
Initially the radical and mutated forms exist side by side in the 
living language. The use of the various mutations is determined 
by syntactical rules which have sprung from generalizations of 
prevalent forms. Thus an adjective after a fem. sg. noun 
has its soft initial because most fem. sg. nouns ended in a vowel. 

The following table shows all the mutations of the nine 
mutable consonants : 


Radical p t e bold oO ae en 
Soft b d g f | dad | — if 1 r 


Nasal mh | nh |ngh| m | n | ng No change 


Spirant | ph | th | ch | No change No change 


The words “No change” in the table mean that the con- 
sonants under which they are placed retain their radical forms 
in those positions where the others undergo the respective muta- 
tions. Thus after yz, which nasalizes the explosives, m, ll, and 
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rh remain unchanged; and words which cause the tenues to 
become spirants do not alter the other six. This is always 
understood when the nasal or spirant mutation is named, and there 
is no need to particularize except in case of irregularity. 


Strictly speaking, of course, words which caused the nasal and 
spirant mutations changed J, r to WJ and rh. But for practical pur- 
poses it is simpler to treat the changes as above; see § 103 i (4). 


Later Consonant CHANGEs. 
Loss of Voiced Spirants and Sonants. 


§ 110. i. The soft mutations of b, d, g, m have all tended to be 
softened to the vanishing point. Being very soft “buzzes” 6 and f 
were liable to be confused ; and so we find one substituted for another 
as in cuddygl (kudygyl w.M. 140, R.M. 211) ‘cell’ for *eufygl < Lat. 
cubic’'lum (prob. influenced by cudd ‘ hidden’); Hidyonyd R.P. 1287 
for Hifionydd (etwonit B.B. 69); Late Mn. W. Caer Dydd for Caer Dyf 
‘Cardiff’; or two metathesized, as in clefydeu R.M. 182 for cledyveu 
do. 126, and in clefyiaud (t=5) B.B. 48 for cledyfawd: W. cleddyf, 
§ 76 viii (2) (Ir. clatdeb ‘sword’ < W.).—S.V. (p.m. xci) says of the 
line Kawn vedd rhad kyneddvau Rhys (by H.K., see c.c. 344) that it 
pleases the ear though it violates the rule. The ear does not notice 
the inversion v 8/6 v. 

ii. (1) The soft mutation of g has uniformly disappeared as an 
initial sound. Thus *dy zurdd has become dy ardd ‘thy garden’, 
Medially it disappears or becomes ¢ before a vowel, or before /, r or n 
§ 103 ii (1), § 104 ii, Medial nzn>n, as in ynad § 62 ii; cf. § 106 
3i7(1). 

a Medially after 7 or r it appears as i, § 105 ii, which is lost 
before y, as in cdlyn<O.W. colginn § 54 ii. This palatalization of z 
to Z>4¢ after a liquid is comparatively late, for it does not take place 
finally ; in that position z remained dark, and became non-syllabic y, 
as in Ml. W. daly (1 syll.) ‘to hold’; this was either assimilated to 
the 7 as in N. W. ddl (< *dal-l, double J, not 1%), or was lowered to a 
and became ‘syllabic, as in S. W. dala; from Brit. *dalg-<*d,l'gh-, 
WV dela*gh-: Skr. dirghah ‘long’, Lat. indulgeo, longus. Medially it 
is ¢ from the same stem, as in daltaf ‘I hold, maiutain, continue’, 
So we have Ml. W. hely ‘to hunt’, N. W. hel ‘collect’, 8. W. hela; 
Ml. W. boly ‘bag, belly’, N. W. 601, S. W. bola ; M1. W. gwaly, Mn. W. 
gwala ‘sufficiency’; Ml. W. ery ‘snow’, Mn. W. (N. and S.) era, 
and er in etr-law ‘sleet’, ces-atr ‘hail’; Ml. W. lary ‘generous’ 
< Lat. largus, Mn. W. lartaidd. The form -a appears in writing as 
early as the B.B., e. g. ara 7, where, however, the word counts as only 


one syllable in the metre. 
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In the 16th cent. the sound of -y in the above M1]. W. forms was 
not known. J.D.R. writes it y(=¥), p.136; but Dr. Davies compares 
it with Eng. final mute -e, as in take, and writes it y, as boly, hely 
D.19. The correctness of this transcription is confirmed by the B.cuH., 
where it appears as e (=y, § 16 iii), as dale a..i2z0=daly. [g>y>a 
forms an interesting parallel to the supposed Pre-Ar. z giving 2 and 
then mostly a. | 

(3) Lat. virgo > W. gwyry (1 syll.) D.G. 156, mA. 84, 87, 90, ete., 
whence gwyrdawt 8.B.B. 119, though we have also gweryndawt IL.A. 
17, 50, 84, B.B. 40, direct from virgunttatem. In B.B. 70 occurs the pl. 
gwirion < Brit. *wirgones. Later we find morwyn wyra A.L.1 518; 
Gwynedd dial. menyn gwyré (for *gwyr-r cf. dal-/) ‘unsalted butter’, 
Dyfed menyn gwyra, Rhys CC. 46. We also have gwyrf (1 syll.) D.G. 
118, gwyryf vireindawl (4 syll.) B.P. 1199, and gweryd (2 syll.) R.P. 
1200, D.G. 137, pl. gwerydon (3 syll.) R-P. 1199, B.B. 71. The latter 
cannot be derived from virgo; no medial syllabic irrational y is known 
in Early Ml. W.; gweryd must be Kelt. and may represent *g*herizd, 
pl. *g*hertiones : Ir. geratt ‘virgin’, gerait (i. mac bec) ‘little boy’ 
O’Dav.: redupl., Gk. rapGévos < *g*hr-g*hén- (not : Skr. prthukah 
‘boy, calf’, since *th >Gk. 7), Lat. wirgin- < *g¥er-ghen-, dissim. for 
*oXher-gthen-, and perhaps W. gwyrf < *g*herg“hd, which fits exactly, 
§ 92 iii—Dr. Davies wrongly takes Ml. W. gwyryf as a disyllable 
guy'ryf, which it may have become dialectally, § 16 v (3). The 
biblical pl. gwyryfon is formed from the new disyllable. 

(4) In bwrw < *burg- § 97 v (3), lwrw < *lurg- < *lorg- § 215 
ii (7), the -z was rounded by the preceding w, and became -w. In 
derived forms, however, it became # regularly ; as Ml. W. byryaf ‘I 
cast down’, now bwriaf. 

(5) In hy ‘bold’ (<*hyz < *sig- < *sego- : § 92 i) a final fis now 
wrongly written. The fis not pronounced, and there is no evidence 
of it in Ml. W. or the poets; see hy R.B.B. 265, D.G. 42, 269, 313, 
etc. It does not occur in old derivatives: kyn-hyet s.c. 277, hy-der, 
hy-dab, In the dialects, however, if is inserted in new derivatives, as 
hyf-dra, hyfuch, which, like Uefydd, brofydd, dial. pl. of lle, bro, are 
due to false analogy. Other spurious forms like hyf occur in late 
ss., such as daf, llef, brof for da, lle, bro. In none of these is the f 
an old substitution tor z; they are sham-literary forms made on the 
analogy of tref for the spoken tre’. 


iii. (1) Final f was lost before the Ml. period after aw, as in law 
‘hand’ < *lawf < Kelt. *lama < Ar. *plma § 63 vii (2);—rhaw 
‘spade’ < *rhawf < *ré-ma, /ara- § 63 ix. When a syllable is 
added and aw is replaced by o § 81 i, the f reappears, as in Uof-rudd 
‘murderer’, lit. ‘red-handed ’, llof-yn D.G. 107 ‘wisp’, lloffa ‘to glean’ 
< *lof-ha, rhofiau ‘spades’. So praw W.A. 24, R.P. 1215 ‘ proof’ for 
prawf a back-formation from provi m.a. 38, 72 < Lat. probo. The 
re-introduction of f in praw is artificial, and inconsistent with the 
N.W. pron. praw, § 52 iii, Exe, (1), 
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Na wrthod, ferch, dy berchi; 
Na phraw ymadaw 4 mi—D.G. 108; see 238, 240. 


‘ Refuse not, lady, to be honoured ; do not try to leave me.’ 


It was lost after iw in Rhiwabon ‘Ruabon’ for #iw vabon R.B. 1066, 
and after w in tw ‘growth’, der ‘water’, reappearing in tyfu ‘to 
grow’, dyfroedd ‘waters’, in which w is mutated to y. It disappeared 
regularly after w, as in plu ‘feathers’ sg. pluen < Lat. plima ;—cu 
‘dear’, O. W. cum (m =), Corn. cuf, Bret. kun. kunv, Ir. cdim < *koi-m-, 
WV wei-: Skr. Séva-h ‘dear’ < *kei-y-os, Lat. civis ;—du ‘ black’, Corn. 
duv, Ir. dub < *dhubh-, /dheubh- : Gk. rvpdds ;—so in derivatives 
cu-dab, cu-ed, du-ach, etc. 

f being originally bilabial, § 19 ii (4), when it followed w. w or 
u (= %), it was in effect little more than the narrowing of the lip- 
rounding at the end of the syllable, and so came to be disregarded, 
For a similar reason, when f followed m, it was also lost or assimilated, 
as in mdémaeth for *mdm-fueth ‘ foster-mother’ ; im ’y hun for im fy hun 
‘for myself’. 

Ni byddai bwn, heb ddau bar, 

Im ’y hunan om heiniar.—I.D. TR. 138 ; cf. E.P. 277. 
‘ Without two pairs [of oxen] there would not be [even] a burden for 
mycelf of my crop.’ It remained in cam-fa ‘stile’ (Gwyn. dial. cam- 
da, Dyfed canfa by dissim.). 

(2) Initial f often disappears in fy ‘my’, especially in poetry, the 
following nasal mutation showing that ’y means ‘my’ not ‘the’; as 
ygkorn (= *y nghorn) ym neseir B.T. 35 ‘my horn in my hand’; ’Y 
mam BM. 194, 1. 5 ‘my mother’ (‘the mother’ is y fum); so ’Y myd 
wen § 136 ili, ’y mun D.G. 17 ‘my girl’,’y nghefn,’y mraint, do. 274, 
etc.—It is lost in vab ‘son’ in patronymics, as Hywel ab Hinion ;— 
in ychydig for fychydig, rad. bychydig. 

Déuaf—myfi yw d’ éos— 

Diau,’y nyn, 0 daw nos.—D.G. 114. 
*T will come—{for] I am thy nightingale—a:suredly, my lady, if 
night comes.’ 


(3) Medial f drops after an explosive, when followed by a rounded 
vowel or a hquid, as in testun ‘ text’ for *testfun < Lat. testiémdnium. 
Hence in compounds, where it is the initial of the second element, it 
is often lost, as in Bod-organ for *Bod Forgan (‘ Morgan’s dwelling’), 
Bod-wrog for *hod Fwrog, ete.; Bendiyéidran§ 45 i (2) for Bendigéid- 
Vran (Bendigettvran, first written without the v in R.M. 26, and » 
inserted above the line). Between a consonant and liquid it dropped 
early in some cases as in yr dlynedd, Gwenlliant § 111 i (1) and 
Hydref do. vii (1). Rarely before an explosive, as in agwydawr for 
*afywyoawr § 74 i (1). 

(4) Final fn in unaccented syllables is generally reduced to n, 
especially after rounded vowels, as in eon for eofn ‘ learless’ § 156i 
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(15); anon Gr. O. 118 for tm-ofn ‘one fear’; annwn for annwfn 
‘hell’; dodren in the dialects, and sometimes in the bards, for 
dodrefn § 82 ii (3); colon for colofn, see example; ysgafn ‘light’ 
retains its fin N.W. dial.; in S.W. ysgawn or ysgon is used. 


Val Samson wrth golon gynt 
A fu’n rhwym yw fy nhremynt.—G.Gl. P 83/59. 


‘Like Samson, who was bound to a column of old, is my condition.’ 


Final fi gave J in 8.W. cél L.G.C. 280, for cofl ‘ bosom, embrace.’ 

(5) Final f began to disappear very early in the spoken language ; 
we already find gwartha for gwarthaf in L.L. 196. Its earliest regular 
loss (apart from the cases cited in (1) above) occurred after 2, as in the 
vy. n. termination -t, e.g. molt ‘to praise’ for *molif, O.W. molim Juv. 
sx.; Uli for if ‘flood’; divri R.p. 1149 for difrif ‘serious’; cyfrt 
D.G. 4 for eyf-rif ‘to count’. But in the 14th cent. it had come to 
be freely dropped after any vowel, as the following rhymes show: 
ne’ /bore G.Gr. D.G. 238, ydwy’/mwy D.G. 72, cry’ /Tesu do. 474, 
ha’/Efa do. 157; 80 wna’ D.G, 72, kynta’ RP. 1277. The word is 
treated in every way as a word ending in a vowel; thus it is followed 
by ’n for yn, ’r for y or yr, etc., as ofnwy’r D.G. 321 for ofnwyf y; 
ydwy ’n for ydwyf yn § 125 ili ex. 1; TZ're’rkastell R.p. 1210 for Tref 
y Castell. 

Final f is not known to drop in the old words glazf‘ sword’, of 
‘raw ’, blif‘ catapult’ or in lit. W. Uef ‘cry’, sef ‘that is’. It is still 
retained in the spoken language in dof ‘tame’, rhwyf ‘oar’, bref 
‘bleat’, prif ‘chief’, Taf ‘Taff’, and in borrowed words, as braf 
‘fine’: Fr. brave, KE. brave. 


iv. (r) Initial 8 in O. W. di ‘to’ disappeared, giving Ml. W. y, 
Mn. W. i, ‘to’ § 65 iv (2). 

(2) Medial 8 disappears in mewn : Ir. meddn § 215 iii (1); in the 
verb rhoddaf, v.n. rhoddi ‘to give’, which became rho-af > rhdf, v.n. 
rhoi; see rhoist, etc. § 33 ili (1); but the § also persisted in the 
written language; see § 186. Similarly arhoaf for *arhoddaf § 187 
iii. Medial 6 also disappears in tyddyn > tyn in place-names of the 
form J'yn-y-maes (*tyyn > *tyyn, *tin, tyn). 

Medial 8 is sometimes lost as the initial of the second element of 
a compound; thus rheg-ofydd (rec owyt M.A.i 324, 344) ‘lord of gifts’ 
for rheg-dofydd (recdovys W.M. 452, R.M. 100); Duw Ofydd for Duw 
Ddofydd, Cred-ofydd tor Cred-Sofydd, etc. It was also lost before an 
explosive, as in Blegywryt a.v. i 338 (us.u.) for Bled-gywryd 
(Bledcwurit Lu. 222); diwédydd (diwedit B.n. go) ‘evening’ for 
*diwés-dys ; gwybed ‘ flies’ for gwydbed (gwydbet R.M. 54). 

(3) Final 8 was lost in the relative ydd before a consonant, § 162 i. 
It disappeared early in the 2nd sg. pres. ind. of verbs, § 173 iii (2). 
It dropped in yssy8 ‘ who is’ (often issi = yssy in B.B.), though sydd 
may still be heard as well as sy. Sometimes in naw Duw/ ¥F.N. 63 
for nawd Duw/ ‘God's protection ! ’ (i.e. God help us !). In ¢ fynydd 
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‘up’ the final -8 was lost early, though it is sometimes found written 
in M1. W., as kyvodi y vynydS w.A. 111, and survives to this day in 
parts of Dyfed. With its 8, ¢ fyny lost all trace of its original signifi- 
cation, as seen in the unconscious repetition in y vyny y vynyd Oliver 
R.P. 1280 ‘up to Mount Olivet’. The final -§ of eisted also disappeared 
very early ; it is etste in the B.B. and B.cu. So in w.M., e.g. 4 times in 
col. 449, in each case changed to eisteS in R.M. 293-4. The -8 is 
deduced from ezstedaf, etc., and its re-insertion finally is artificial ; it 
is not sounded in este in the spoken language. Final -8 also dis- 
appeared in hwnnw ete. § 78 i (1). 


v. (1) The final -r of the article yr was lost before a consonant 
after the O. W. period; see § 114 iii. So-r after a consonant in 
brawd § 113 i (1). 

(2) Final -nn was sometimes lost in unaccented syllables ; as cyfa 
‘whole’, Ml. W. kyfa x.p. 1285 for cyfan(n), cf. kyfannu w.M. 129; 
yma ‘here’ for yman(n) § 220 ii (11); (e)felly ‘80’ < *hefel hynn 
‘like this’, ef. fell hynn § 215 iv (2); Ml. W. ky- for kynn ‘as’ before 
the eqtv. § 147 iv (4); fa for -funn § 143 iii (16). The tendency was 
arrested, and -nn generally remains; it had not gone far in kynn 
before it was checked, and -n(n) was restored. The loss also occurs 
in Corn. and Bret., so that it must be referred to an early peculiarity 
in the pronunciation of -nn. 


Provection. 


$111. i. (r) When n or r came before a liquid after the loss of an 
intervening vowel, the liquid became voiceless; thus nl > nll; rl > 
rll; nr>nrh; rr>rrh. Examples: gwinilan ‘ vineyard’< *gwin- 
lann <*vino-landa ; hirllaes ‘long trailing’ for *hir-laes ; penrhyn ‘ pro- 
montory’ for *penn-ryn; an-rheg § 156 ii (1); Henllan, Henllys, ete. 
Also in combinations in which no vowel had intervened, as gér-llanw 
‘high tide’, an-llygredig ‘incorruptible’. So initially: yn lawn for 
yn lawn ‘ fall’; yn rhad, mor lawn, mor rhad (yn and mor generally 
cause lenition of adjectives); so pur lawn ‘very full’; hén llew Job 
iv 11 (1620), hén Ilys P 121/35 RB. 

rie mae had vet place before the loss of z and 6 as described 
in § 110, and did not take place later. So where z or 6 originally 
stood between the sounds it did not occur. Thus we have Cyn-las < 
*Oyn-zlas < Cuno-glasos; tor-lan ‘brink’ < “torr-glann ‘broken 
bank’; Hér-lech < Hard-lech wm. 38 ; cor-lan ‘fold’ < *coré-lann. 
Thus yn lan, mor lén from glin ‘clean, fair’ ; and while we have 
y lan ‘the hamlet’ from *yr lann trom lann ‘enclosure’, we have 
y lan ‘the bank’ from *yr glann from glann ‘ bank ’, both nouns being 
fem. But f appears in some cases to have dropped out early enough 
to allow of the change; as in y lynedd more fully yr llynedd for 
. ned; Gwenllian < *gwennfliant. ; 
Meee was palatalized aa became 11 in two positions : (a) after Brit, 
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ei, Lat. @; thus canniyll < Lat. candéla ; tebyll ‘deceit’ < Lat. téla ; 
tywyll ‘dark ’§ 38 x for *tyw-tyll § 76 vii (2) < *temeil- < *temes-elo-s: 
Bret. teval, terval for *tenvol, Corn. téwul, Ir. temel : Lat. tenebrae < 
*temesrat, Skr. tamaséh ‘ dark-coloured’ ; but not after Brit. az, e. g. 
coel ‘omen’ < *kail- < *gat(u)\l-: O. H.G. heilison ‘ augurari’: Ir. 
cal < *keil--—() Between two t’s, as in Hbrill < Lat. Aprilis ; pebyll 
‘tent’ < Lat. papilio. 


ii. (1) When b-b, d-d, g-g came together after the loss of a vowel 
they became double p, t, ¢ respectively, simplified before the accent, 
and before a sonant; as in Catéyrn for Cattélyrn < *Cad-dizirn- < 
Brit. Cato-tigirn- (Rhys no, 47); meitin < *meid-din < Lat. matiti- 
num § 70 v; wynepryd ‘countenance’ < *wyneb-bryd; and in the 
example bywiécledd < bywiog gledd: 

A’m bwcled a’m bywidcledd 
Yn arfau maen ar fy medd.—G.Gl., M 146/198. 


‘And my buckler and live sword as weapons of stone [carved | on my 
rave, 

5 When the explosives came together in different words they resulted 
in a double consonant, voiced at the implosion, but voiceless with the 
new impulse at the explosion. This change is not now represented in 
writing ; but in mss. and early printed books -d d- etc. frequently 
appear as -d ¢- etc.; thus Vid Toethined heb len P 54/356 R. ‘There 
is no wisdom without learning’ ; Gwnaed tuw ag enaid howel P 63/7 R. 
‘Let God do with the soul of Howel’; Ygwaed ta a vac téyrn P 52/22 
‘Good blood begets a king’ ; Glowed tim ond y glod tau c.c. 342 ‘'To 
hear anything but thy praise’ ; 7’r wlad tragwyddol B.cw. 86 ‘to the 
eternal land’; Y Ddraig eédch ddyry cyciwyn G. 177 ‘The Red 
Dragon gives a leap’. “'T'wo /b/ standeth in force of /p/....mab byyan 
most be pronounced as if ytt were wrytten mab pyyan” J.J. 144/51. 
Jn all cynghanedd prior to the 19th cent. such a combination corresponds 
to a tenuis. The writers of the recent period sometimes treat it as 
a media, 

(2) 88 became th in nyth, syth, ete. § 97 ii; ef. dial. rhdth for 
*rhodd < 1hod0d ‘gave’. Similarly zz became ch in dichon § 196 ii 
(2). But generally two voiced spirants remained, written single, as 
in prifars for priffard ‘chief bard’. 


iii, (1) When a media was followed by h the two became a double 
tenuis ; thus ateb (¢ = tt) ‘reply’ < *ad-heb < *ati-seg'-, v/ seg*- ‘say’ ; 
drycin ‘storm’ § 271 < *dryg-hin ; gwlypaf ‘wettest’ for *gwlyb- 
haf § 147 ii. 

When the sounds came together in different words they gave the 
double sound dé ete., see 1i (1) above ; and in all standard cynghanedd 
-d h- corresponds to t, -b h- to p, -g h- toc; as Oer yw heb hwn, or 
hy pert Gr.H. & 99. 

(2) Similarly in some cases fh > ff; Sh > th; as in lloffa ‘to 
glean’ §110 iii (1), § 201 111 (4) ; dewethaf last’ § 149i; rhotho §186 ii; 
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bytho § 189 ii (4). So fr-h>ffr in dyffryn § 106 iii (2); f-rr>f-rh 
>ffr in cyffredin §156 i (9). But as a rule the groups remain, as 
dyldhiu, dyfrhéu ; and -f h-, -8 h- do not correspond to ff, th in 
cynghanedd. 


iv. When two similar consonants, whether explosives or spirants, 
one voiced and the other voiceless, came together, they became a 
double voiceless sound medially, simplified where double consonants 
are usually simplified, as before a consonant ; thus pépeth (p= pp) < 
*pob-peth ‘everything’; gwrthrych ‘object’ < *gwrth-drych. In 
ordinary pronunciation the result is the same when the sounds occur 
in different words ; and in Ml. W. mss, -th 8- frequently appear as th 
only ; thus athiwed m.a. 157 for a’th Siwed ‘and thy end’; Athelw 
athwylaw ar Ilet R.P, 1220 ‘And Thy image with Thy hands ex- 
tended’; cf. 1205 |. 34, 1321 1. 32; similarly wernllian tec 1424 for 
(G)wenlliant deg; cereint 'duw 1220 (d deleted by dot, ¢ substituted). 


v. (1) When two unlike mediae came together, the group was 
unvoiced at the implosion, but not necessarily at the explosion. In M1. W. 
both are usually written as tenues; thus dicter R.P. 1209, atkessynt 
1309, hepcor 1230, dywetpwytw.M. 96, ducpwyt do. 183, attpawr B.B, 
35. The second is, however, often written as a media, as o wacder R.P. 
1280, atboryon do. 1208, kytbar do. 1300, llygatgall do. 1308. In the 
1620 Bible we have ateas, dateuddiad, etc.; but the more usual 
spelling later was atgas, datguddiad, etc., which perhaps represents 
the sound more accurately. When however the second consonant was 
a dental it tends more to be voiceless. In the Bible we find such forms 
as digter for dicter, the g being due to dig. In cynghanedd either 
consonant may correspond to a tenuis or a media. Pughe’s etymo- 
logical spellings adgas, wdgorn, hebgor, etc., misrepresent the sound, 
which is as nearly as possible atgas, utyorn, hepgor. 

(2) A media was frequently, though not necessarily, unvoiced before 
1,r, m, n, 8, f and even w,i. Thus in Ml. W. we find Uwtlaw R.P. 
1222 ‘ Ludlow’, atrawd 1251, tatmaetheu R.M. 24, atnewydwys 93, 
wreicda 23, dynghetven 73, atwen 245, lletyeith R.P.1222. But while 
R.M. has grwytraw 86, the older w.m. has in the same passage 
grwydraw 183. In RP. 1269, 1303 we have sygneu ‘signs’ but in 
1214, 1215 it is written syeneu. Indeed the R.B. scribe, who had no 
ear for cynghanedd, writes tenuis and media where they should corre- 
spond; aS herdyaw/ehetyat R.P. 1283, chenedloed/chynatlew 1204, 
dilitya/dy aelodew 1216. In the last example the sound is certainly d, 
as aelodeu cannot have ¢. It might therefore be supposed that the sound 
was always a media, and that to write it a tenuis was a mere ortho- 
graphical convention. But though the sound is now generally a media, 
there is evidence that it might be, and often was, a tenuis: (a) D.G. 
has such correspondences as Dadlitga ’r/diwyd latat p. 19, neitgwr/ 
natur 133; and (8) the tenuis has survived in a number of examples, 
as Coctmor (lor coed-mor < coed mawr); tycto ‘to prevail’ < twg 
‘ prosperity’ < *tug-, v tewa*-, cf. § 108 iv; eto for etwo < edwacth 
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§ 220 ii (7); ysgatfydd ‘perhaps’; Llan Deewyn; caneitzo ‘to 
brighten’ (of the moon) < cannaid ; cartref, pentref. 

(3) The mediae were unvoiced before voiceless consonants; thus 
atsein B.T. 20, datsein R.M. 289, Botffordd cg. 102. In Late Mn. 
orthography etymological spellings prevail, as adsain Ezec. vii 7, 
Bodffordd. The latter, the name of a place in Anglesey, is always 
sounded Botffordd, in spite of the spelling with d. 

(4) It is seen from (1), (2) and (3) above that a media is liable to 
be unvoiced before any consonant in the middle of a word. But we 
have seen in the preceding subsections that a change which took 
place medially also occurred when the group belonged to different 
words. Hence final mediae must frequently have been sounded as 
tenues before an initial consonant; and this is very probably the 
reason why they were so commonly written as tenues, the pre-conso- 
nantal form being generalized in writing, The facts are briefly 
summarized in § 18 ii. 

But before an initial vowel it is certain that a final explosive, 
though written as a tenuis, was in fact a media in the r4th cent. In 
the following examples from R.P. (which might easily be multiplied) 
it is seen that the final t or c in heavy type must be pronounced d or 
g to correspond to a media in the other part of the line: 


Digystud | anrec am (dee ystwyll 1202, 
Glot oleuw| yn (glew dalu 1203, 
Guwledic eurswilt | vu (gwlat a gorsed 1208 ; 


80 before a liquid: 
Temyl y grist | teu amlwe rat 1200, 


Such a slip as Set libera nos a malo w.A. 150 shows that the scribe 
was in the habit of writing final t where the sound was d. Cf. also 
§ 18 iii, That the written tenuis does not mean that the vowel was 
short in a monosyllable like gwac now gwag is proved by such a 
spelling as yn waac...y gadeir waac W.M. 449, R.M. 293. Cf, § 55 i. 

The final media before an initial consonant, however, corresponds 
to a tenuis in much later cynghanedd, especially when the initial is 
voiceless : 

Heb swydd | mor (hapus a hwn @. 239 
Brig ffydd | a bair koffa hwn, etc., p.m. lxxix, 


Though the explosive is now a media before an initial consonant as 
well, we have a trace of the tenuis in ap for ab (for fub § 110 ili (2)), 
as in ap Gwilym beside ab Edmwnd. 

(s) Since the explosive was a tenuis before a consonant we have ~p 
m- and -t m- ; these combinations were mutated to mA and nh in the 
following examples, the voicelessness of the tenuis being retained after 
its assimilation: Amhadawe P 61/18 R. for Ap Madawoe, Amhredydd 
C.C. 334 for Ap Maredid, am mydron B.B. 94 (m = mh § 24 i), ete. ; 
prynhawn W.M. 70, R.M,. 50, A, 121 for pryt nawn W.M. 162, R.M, 
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229. The late spelling prydnawn is an artificial reconstruction ; the 
spoken language preserves the traditional pronunciation prynhiwn. 


4g un lliw, gannwyll awyr, 
Y barnwn haul brynhawn hwyr.—t.D. 7. 


‘And of the same colour I judged the late evening sun,—the candle of the 
sky. Cf. brynhawn/bery'n hir D.G. 73, Barn hen/brynhawn do. 428. 


vi. (1) A media was unvoiced after nasal + tenuis. The following 
cases occur: nk-d > pkt or nt, as in teuenctid ‘youth ’ also written 
teuengtid ;—nt-g > nk, as in difancoll D.G. 387 ‘ perdition’< *difant- 
goll; deincryd D.G. 385, R.P. 1157 ‘gnashing of teeth’ < *deint-gryd. 

(2) A media was generally unvoiced after a voiceless spirant; as 
glastwfyr R.M. 146 for glasdwfr § 96 ii (5); neillparth do. 148 for 
nerllbarth ; dywespwyt do. 90 ; gwnaethpwyt do. 89 ; gwalleo B.cw. 37 
for gwallgof ; alltud for all-dud. On the other hand p and ¢ are 
voiced, sometimes even in Ml. W., after s; thus while we have yskyn 
R.M. 11, kyscu do. 21, yspry! W.A. 99, we also find disgynnent R.M. 
14, goresgyn do. 91, ysbryt W.A. 3, esgussawd w. 1a, pasgadur ib, 
Though the tenuis was commonly written up to the 18th cent., 
Dr. Davies’s orthography has generally prevailed since the appearance 
of his dictionary ; in this the media is written except in the groups 
st, lit, cht, fft, thp. 

(3) An initial media is sometimes found written as a tenuis after 
a voiceless spirant: Canys collyghy w.M. 78 changed to Kan nys 
gollynghy in R.M. 56 ; Bei ys cuypun B.B. 81 ‘If I knew’; os kovyn 
A.L. ii 18 ‘if he asks it’; seith pechawt w.a. 143 for seith bechawt 
8.@. 36 ‘seven sins’; a’th caledrwydd Bu.B.S, 74 ‘and thy hardness,’ 


vii. (1) 81 > dl, as in bodlon ‘ satisfied’ < *bo8-lawn. The recent 
spelling boddlon is a reconstruction due to Pughe; the natural pro- 
nunciation is bodlon (S. W. bélon); cf. Fodlon im dan fedwlwyn ir 
D.G. 172 ‘contented with me under fresh birch-trees’ ; Bodloni bydol 
annyn Gr.O. 34 ‘to satisfy a worldly wretch’; hadi ‘lying in ruins’ 
for *hadl < *s,d-lo-, ~ sed- ‘settle’ § 63 ii. Similarly 8r > dr, as 
in cadr ‘ puissant’ for *caér: Gaul. Belatu-cadrus ep. of Mars, O. Bret. 
cadr gl. decoreo, Bret. cazr, kaer ‘ handsome’: Gk. xexadpevos, Skr. 
sasad- ‘ distinguish oneself’. It took place after the loss of f; thus 
Hydref ‘ October’ < hydfref (heduref a.u. i 24, calan hyddfref M.A. 
1 3460 ‘Oct. ist’), dedrd ‘ verdict’ < *dedf-fryd. 

On the other hand d (< orig. t) is sometimes treated as 8 before 
a sonant, and in S. W. dial. has remained 8 or disappeared. Thus 
cenedl is kenetyl in B.B. 10, 16, where ¢t = 6, but in O.W. is cenetl 
B.8.0H. 2, where ¢ = d (S. W. dial. cenel) ; hoedl (with d < ¢, cf. Late 
Brit. Vennisetli, and see § 63 vii (5) ) is treated as hoedl by Casnodyn, 
hocdyl / hedwch B.P. 1248, cf. 1234, 1241, but G.M.D. has hyder / 
hocdyl do. 1320, cf. 1212; so 1.G., Hudol / hoedl 310. S. W.hwedel 
for chwedl cannot mean that the suff. was *-dhlo-, for -edl- would give 
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weit § 104 iv(3). So S. W. gwadsan for gwadn ‘sole ” has orig. ¢, since 
dn givesn; gwadn < *wo-t-n- < *yo-dd-no- < *upo-bd-no- ‘*under 
foot’, / ped-. 

The late change of drum, drem to trum, trem is probably due to the 
soft mutation Sr- becoming dr-, and the d- being then mistaken for 
the soft mutation of ¢-. It certainly is not a phonetic law that dr- 
should become ¢r-, for drwg, drych, drain, drud, etc., all retain dr-. 

(2) 8 > @ after s, ¢, d, and in old formations after 1, U, n; thus 
treisdwyn for *treis-Swyn ‘a taking by force’, dreis-dwyn/dristyt 
R.P, 1288; atal ‘to withhold’ < *ad-dalz < *ad-dalz < *ati-dalg-; 
Uygritu for Uygeid-Su, etc. ; bendith for *ben-dith < Lat. benedictio ; 
melltith or melldith for *meldith < Lat. maledictio. 

This change also takes place initially ; thus nos da ‘ good night’ 
§ 146 iii (2), nos du Diar, vii 9 ‘black night’, for *nos 8- (nos being 
f,—the orig. mutation was rad. after *no(k)ts, but this cannot be 
assumed to have survived) ; so yr wythnos diwethaf ‘last week’; ‘ros 
Dafydd G. 237, tros daear ©. xiv for tros 6-; Bledyn tu R.P. 1284 for 
Bledynt du for BleSynt Su; Weian du D.G. 20 ‘black nun’; Siwan 
du L.G.C. 319, 321 ‘black Joan’; holl daear do. 446. 


Pan aeth Tomos ap Rhoser 
At Duw a’r saint trwy y sér—L.G.C. 38. 


¢ When Thomas ap Rhosser went up to God and the saints through the 
stars,’ 

Llyma’r blaid lle mae’r blodau 

A’r holl dawn o'w rhyw il) dawu.—T.A,, ©. ii 83. 


‘This is the band [of children] in whom are the flowers and all the gift 
of their [the parents’ ] two natures.’ 


Yna nosa, myn Tesu, 
Einioes dyn megis nos du.—G.GI1., © 7/44. 


‘Then, by Jesus, man’s life darkens like black night.’ 

(3) 8 > d before or after the above sounds, and continuants such 
as m, f, even when separated from them, see § 102 iii (2); as Late 
Mn. W. machlud < ym-achludd § 44 v < Lat. occludo; Late Mn. W. 
gormod for gormod the usual form in the bards; A/aesyfed ‘ Radnor’ 
for Maes Hyfeid; didol < *dt-dawl § 156 i (11), pedol § 102 iii (2). 
The change, being a form of dissimilation, is only accidental. 

(4) The change of z to g and of f to b under similar conditions 
is rare: arglwyd ‘lord’ beside arlwys (both in w.M. 160) < *ar- 
xwlioyd < *p,ri-ulei- VR,. of V ueléi-; cf. glyw § 102 iii (2); cedl for 
*cwfl § 168 ii (3); parabl ‘saying’ for *parafl < Lat. parabola ; cabl 
‘calumny ’ for *cafl < *kaml- met. for *kal’men : Lat. calumnia § 100 
ii (1); so Bret. cablus, Corn. cabal. 


§ 112. i, (1) In O. W. and Early Ml. W. an initial vowel or a 
medial vowel in hiatus seems to have been pronounced with a distinct 
breathing which is often represented by h. This breathing was voiced, 
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and so differed from h < s, which was voiceless. Examples are, 
initial ; O. W. ha, hac ox.‘and’; heitham do., M1. and Mn. W. etthaf 
§ 108 iv (1) ;—MI. W., from a.x. i, huydvet (wythfed) 58 ; huchof ib. 
‘above me’; hum din (wn dyn) 124 ‘one man’; yr hun (yr un) 256 ; 
huiue (wyf 1) 114; er hyd (yr yd) 326 ‘the corn’; ohyd (0 yd) 82 ‘of 
corn’; hercki (erchi) 152; hodyn (odyn) 78, etc. Medially it occurs 
not only where a soft spirant had disappeared, as in dihewR.M. 181 < 
*di-zeu, Mn. W. diau ‘truly’; rohé au. i118 < root; butalso where 
no consonant ever existed, as in dihew w.a. 21 ‘days’; dihaget 
B.B.B. 48 ‘escaped’. 

(2) Although this breathing has generally been smoothed away, it 
was liable to become voiceless before an accented vowel, and in that 
case it survived as h; thus medially in dihangol ‘escaped, safe’ ; 
initially, after a vowel in pa hdm for *pa am ‘what for’, pa hachos 
L.A. 123, pa hawr do. 13; after r in un ar hugain ‘21’, yr holl 
§ 168 ii (3); in all positions in hogi ‘to whet’ for *ogi < *ak-, 
V ak-/og-: W. agalen ‘whetstone’. This occurs in several cases in 
which an initial accented vowel was followed by two consonants, so 
that it was pronounced rather forcibly ; thus W. hagr ‘ugly’ for *agr, 
Bret. akr, hakr, / ak-/og- :—W. hardd ‘handsome’ for *ar8 ‘high’: 
Tr, ard, Lat. ardwus, cf. Haré-lech orig. quite evidently ‘high rock’ ; 
—so sometimes henw ‘name’ (henw ‘noun’ R.G. 1121), generally with 
h- in Gwyn. dial, but anwédig without it: Bret. hanv, hanu, hano, 
Corn. hanow ; O. W. anu, Ir. ainm, see p. 81. 

(3) On the other hand initial h (<s) might come to be confused 
with the soft breathing, and so disappear before an unacc. vowel, as in 
elent ‘this year’< *he-fleni: Bret. heviene. with the same prefix as 
hediw ‘to-day’; yvelly w.m. 41 for *hefelly, see § 110 v (2); O. W. 
anter-metetic gl. semiputata (hanner mededig). 

(4) In O. W. the breathing is found (rarely) before a suffix where 
it was clearly marked off from the stem, as in caswlheticc (casul-edig) 
M.C., but no trace of a breathing in such a position remains. We 
have, however, a medial h before an accented vowel under the 
following conditions:—(a) Where the vowel is followed by two con- 
sonants, as cenhédloedd Ps. ii 1; kynhel-lis 2.B.B. 234, cynhaliaeth 
(l-d and li<*lz); cymhedrawl M.A. ii 343 (cymedrawl ib. 355); cyn- 
hyrchol Mare iv 8; but this never became a strict rule; it is carried 
somewhat further in the recent than in earlier periods: cynneddfuw 
Diar. xxxi cyn.(1620),cynheddfuu inlate edns.—(8) Where n stands for 
dn, as in bonhéddig from bonedd < *budnita, as if the 6 had left a soft 
breathing ; blynyddoedd is a late formation § 122 iv (2) and has no h._— 
(y) Where » comes after m, as in anrheithi; this occurs even after the 
accent, as anrhaith § 111 i (1). 

An h which has always been voiceless occurs before the accent (a) in 
the nasal mutation of p, t, ¢ § 106 ili (1), as danheddog for *dant-edawe 5 
kymhellaw8 8.B.B. 3277 < Lat. compell-; anghenus<*ank-; angheuol < 
*unk-, etc.; probably plannhedew § 48 i followed the analogy of plan- 
higion < *plant-; canhwyllew B.B.B, 380 seems to be due to the treat- 
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ment of Lat. nd as nt, cf. Corn. cantuil, Bret. cantol.—(b) For original s, 
as in anhedeu w.M. 81, cyfanheddu do. 73, Anhedu mewn crwyn hydod 
LL., from ann(h)ed < *ndo-sed- § 63 ii; glanhdu, parhdw etc. § 201 iii (4); 
probably -he- in iscolheic B.B. gt, pl. yscolheigon B.B.B. 235, Mn. W. sg. 
ysgolhdig is the suffix -ha-< *sag- see ib. -s- between sonants dis- 
appeared, e.g. amynedd § 95 ii (3); but kenhadew § 48 i may contain 
a reflection of it: kennad ‘message, messenger’ <*kens-n-ata, v/ kens- 
‘speak with authority, etc.’ see Walde? 151: Lat. censeo, W. dangos 
§ 156 ii (1).—The A which provects mediae always comes from 8 ; 
in no case is provection caused by an “‘accentual 4”, or h developed 
from a soft breathing. 

ii, (1) The semivowels i, w, ti seem to have been pronounced in 
Early Ml. W. with friction of the breath, which is often represented 
by A before ¢ or u, especially in the B.cH. Thus yhu (yw) AL. i 63 
Mahurth (Marth) 64 ; entehu (yntew) 130; nehwat (neuad) 78 ; arnehy 
(arnei) 100. More rarely it occurs between two w’s (uu = w), or two 
z's, as in arnauhu (arnaw) 132; doissihion (doythion) 124. With w 
such a breathing would be equivalent to back z, and at an earlier period 
it was represented by g, which survives in enguy A.L. 1 100 for enwt 
‘to name’ (which never had the media g, as the w is from m); this 
also may stand between two w’s in this ms., as dim or auguenel 
(a wnel) dyn medw B.cH. 120 ‘anything that a drunken man does’ ; 
auguenelhont (a wnelhont) do. 118. InO. W. w is written gu as in 
petguar ox. for pedwar ‘4’. The sound of w, then, was virtually 3%; 
this after h<s became y*, written chw- § 26 vi, § 94 iv. Initially on 
the analogy of g:z it became g* in the position of a radical con- 
sonant, remaining 3* as a soft mutation; later gw-:w-. This had 
taken place before the separation of Bret. and Corn. 

(2) The breathing before a vowel might also take the form z, so as 
to give a new initial g-; thus *ord § 100 111 (2) >goré f. B.v. 7 through 
*zord, this being taken for the soft mutation after the art., as in ir 
guit (=yr z0y8) f. B.B. 97 ‘the goose’. Later gallt for allt f. ‘slope’ ; 
gerfydd beside herwydd for erwyd § 215 ii (5). The Mn. godidog 
G. 252 for odidog ‘rare’, and N.W. dial. gonest for onest probably 
involve a confusion of initial o- with the prefix go- § 156 i (16). 

(3) Conversely initial g is sometimes lost, as in euog ‘guilty’ for 
gewog (gewawe IL.A. 155 “mendaces”, gau ‘false’); elor f.‘ bier’ for gelor 
M.A. 1 2054, met. for *gerol< Lat. gerula (elawr G. 234 is factitious). 


Loss or SYLLABLES. 


§ 118. i. (1) The last syllable of every Brit. word, or Lat. 
word borrowed in the Brit. period, which contained more than 
one syllable, is lost in W. Thus W. gwyna f. gwenn ‘white’ 
< Brit. *windos f. *uindad, W. ciwed < Lat. civitas, W. ciwdod < 
Lat. civitdtem,§ 115i. The syllable doubtless became unaccented 
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in all cases ; its vowel then became indistinct, and was ultimately 
lost, with the final consonant, except when the latter was a 
sonant. Brit. final -/ is unknown, and -m had become -n; 
the only final sonants therefore were -r and -z. When the 
syllable ended in one of these it seems to have become *-r or 
*-n, which became non-syllabic. Final -r remained, as in W. 
chwaer < Brit. *suestr < *suesdr, § 75 vii (2); W. ymherawdr 
< Lat. imperator; but in common words it disappeared after a 
consonant in W., as in brawd ‘brother’ for *brawdr (= Bret. 
breur) < Brit. *irater. Final -m nasalized a following initial 
media § 106 ii (2), and was lost before other initial consonants, 
In the comparative it attached itself to the following 0, as in 
glanach no ‘cleaner than’ for *glanachn o § 147 iv (3). It 
survived after a vowel in namen § 78 ii (1), cymerwn § 180 ili (1). 

A sonant coming before the final vowel also remained, as in ffenestr 
< Lat. fenestra, perigl < Lat. peric’lum; later this was liable to drop 
where the new ultima was unaccented § 16 v (3), and probably the 
vacillation between liquid and zero accounts for the development of 


excrescent liquids in some words: tymestl < Lat. tempestas, achreawdyr 
§ 104 iii (2). 


(2) The vocalic ending of the first element of a compound, 
§ 155 11 (1), became an obscure vowel, and disappeared; thus 
Brit. Waylo-cunos> W. Mae/gwn; Brit. *Katu-mannos > W. Cad- 
fan; Brit. Wori-dinon > W. Myrddin; Lat. bene-dictio > W. 
bendith. Similarly the vowel before the suffixes -tat-, -tiut-, -tero-, 
ete., as ciwdod < Lat. acc. civitatem, gwendid ‘ weakness’ < Brit. 
ace. *uanno-tutan; and the -i- in the spy. suffix *-2samos, as 
tecaf ‘fairest’ for *teghaf < *tek-isamos. In many words of four 
or more syllables the vowel of the second syllable was elided, 
Saesneg < *Saxonikd, ete. Stems in -d- had -o- in composition ; 
thus Kelt. *teuté ‘people’ was Zeuto- in compounds; and @ in 
the second syllable generally remains in nouns, as in Caradog < 
Brit. Caratacos, frurfafen < Lat. firmaméntum, But in many 
formations -a- in the ante-penult was lost, as in M1. W. harhont 
< *harasonti § 183 ii (1), and the suff. -gar < *-dkaros § 153 (8). 


The loss of the root vowel in such forms as allwed < *n-ql’u-iza § 99 
vi (1), dedwyd< *do-t’u-itos § 100 ii (r) bad probably already taken 
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place in Brit. So in some cases the -i- of the spv., as in Ml. W. nessaf 
< *ned’samvos § 148 i (1). 


Disyllabic and compound prefixes are treated like the first 
element of a compound ; thus Kelt. *ari- > Brit. *are- > W. ar-; 
Brit. *anta- > W. cannh- § 156 i (6), (7); *kom-(p)ro- loses its 
-o- and gives cy/r- as in cyfr-goll ; so *uor-en-sed- loses its -e- and 
gives gorsedd ‘high seat’, as if from *wore-ssed-. 


(3) The inscribed stones (5th to 7th cent.) do not throw much light 
on the above changes. The ogam inscriptions are Goidelic, and those 
written in Roman letters are in bad Latin, while many of the names 
even in the latter are Goidelic in form. In some cases a name has 
the Lat. nom. ending -ws, as Catamanus Rhys no. 6 (LWPh.? 364), 
Aliortus no. 14, Veracius 9, but most have the Lat. gen. ending -z, as 
Cunogusi hic jactt 5 ‘(the body] of C. lies here’, The names and the 
following maq*q¥t of the ogams show that -7 is gen., and not a debased 
form of the Brit. nom. -os. (The ogam -¢ is the Kelt. gen. suffix *-2, 
being the Italo-Kelt. gen. of -o- stems.) As a rule the Lat. fili agrees, 
but often does not, thus Dervaci filius Justi ic jacit 37. Fem. nouns 
end in -¢, which is doubtless the ordinary late Lat. -e for -ae, though 
the noun in apposition stands in the nom., as Z'wnccetace uxsor Daari 
hic jactt 77, et uxor eius Caune 20, A nom. in -a appears in Avitoria 
filta Cunigni Eglwys Cymun inse. Possibly a Brit. nom. ending in -o 
for -os occurs in Aliortus Elmetiaco hic jacet Rhys 14 (the only stone 
with jacet) and Vitaliant Emereto 76. Ina few cases no ending occurs: 
Hiterm filt Victor 71, in which the legend is complete, and Victor is 
gen.; Velvor filia Broho 32. These and the false concords seem to 
indicate that the case endings were lost in the spoken language. 

The stem-vowel ~ appears as -u- and -o-, as Catu-rugi Rhys 60, 
Cato-tigirnt 47; and -o- appears as -0-, -u-, -e-, -i-, as Cuno-gusi 5, 
Vendu-magli 45, Vinne-magli 21, Vende-setli 12, Venni-setli 67, pointing 
to -a- for which the Roman alphabet has no symbol. The form -a- for 
-~u- or -o-, as in Cata-manus 6, is Goidelic; ef. in bilingual stones 
Cumo-tamt in Roman characters, Cuna-tami in ogam 76 ; Trene-gusst 
in Roman, 7'rena-gusu inogam 73. In some cases the stem-vowel was 
preserved, and forms containing it survive beside forms in which it is 
lost; thus Dwmnagual beside Dumngual both in amen. v. That the 
former is not merely an archaic spelling of the latter is shown by the 
survival of both in the Mn. language : 


Mal mab i Dayfuwal Moel-mid 

Yw Phylip braff i olud... 

Mae yn Ulaw hil Dyfnawal 

Yr erwi mawr a’r aur mal.—L.G.C. 209. 


‘Like a son of Dyfnwal Moelmud is Philip of vast wealth. In the 
hand of the descendant of Dyfnawal are the broad acres and the milled 
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gold.’ Other similar doublets are Tudwal and Tudawal R.P. 1394, 
Dingad and Dinogat B.A. 22. The aw in Dyfnawal is the regular 
development of ow before a vowel, see § 76 iii (1); before another 
consonant the -o- remains, as seen in Dinvgat. 

(4) The forms used in writing are always traditional, and in the 
above inscriptions the names have probably archaic forins preserved 
with the Latin in which they are embedded, since other evidence 
points to the loss of the terminations at this period. The re-formations 
consequent on the loss of the endings are largely the same in Bret. 
and W.; thus W. -aw, Bret. -ow represents the pl. -owes of w-stems, 
§ 120i; these stems could not have been very numerous, and the 
addition of W. -aw and Bret. -ow to nouns of all classes denoting 
common objects, and to tad, mam and others, can hardly be an 
accidental coincidence, and is clearly subsequent to the breakdown 
of the Brit. declension. It seems therefore probable that the new 
lunguage was in an advanced stage of development before the separa- 
tion of the two dialects. 

In the oldest ms. of Bede, A.D. 737, the stem-vowels and termina- 
tions are completely lost, as in Car-legion, Ban-cor, Dinvoot. The 
reduction was therefore an established fact in the early 8th cent. 

(5) The vowel of the penult is sometimes lost after a diphthong, 
apparently when the accent originally fell on the ultima, as in ¢eluer 
< *klijarés § 75 vi(1) ; haul < *sayelt6s § 76 v(t) ; so probably cawr < 
*kouarés § 76 iii (4). With haul ‘sun’ < *sau'lios < *sdyelxos con- 
trast the disyllable huan ‘sun’ < *sayanos < *sau,nos (with n-suff. 
like E. sun, cf. Walde? 721); affected au, short because unaccented, 
gives W. au §76 v (1); and accented du gives W. w § 76 iii (5); 
see § 76 v Note, p. 108. 


ii. In adisyllabie proclitic a final short vowel might disappear 
in the Brit. period; thus Ar. *mene ‘my’ > *men, and caused 
the nasal mutation, § 107 ii, iv. 

iii. (1) The final consonant of a monosyllabic proclitic was 
lost in W.; thus Brit. *men ‘my’ gave W. fy ‘my’; but not 
till after it had mutated th following initial (in this case 
causing the nasal mutation of mediae § 107 iv). 

(2) But the consonantal (nding of an accented monosyllable 
was in general retained; thus W. chwech ‘ six’ < Kelt. *sueks 
(but chwe before a noun); W. nos ‘nig t’ < Brit. *noss < 
*nots < *nogtts § 96 i (5); W. mock ‘early’ : Lat. mow ; W. y2 
‘in’ < Brit. *en < Ar. *en. 


ACCIDENCE 
THE ARTICLE 


$114. i. The definite article is gr,’r org. There is no indefinite 
article in Welsh. 

ii. The full form gr is used before a vowel or /, as yr afou ‘the 
river’, yr haul‘ the sun’, dwfr yr afon, gwres yr haul ; thez is elided 
after a vowel, as 7r afon ‘into the river’, o’r ty ‘ from the house’ ; 
before a consonant the 7 is dropped, unless the g has been elided 
as above, as yz y ty ‘in the house’. 

- counts as a consonint: y waedd ‘the cry’; ¢- as a vowel in 
Mu. W. yr iaith ‘the language’; in MI. W. as a vowel or a con- 
sonant, as yr garll R.M. 188 1. 25; 189 ll. 13, 30; 1901.73 y zarll 
189 ll. 2, 20. As initial wy is wy § 38 iv, we have in the standard 
language yr wy ‘the ege’, yr wyr ‘the grandson’, yr wyth ‘the 
eight’, yr wythnos ‘the week’, yr wylo ‘the weeping’, yr wyneb ‘the 
face’, yr toybren ‘the sky’. Similarly yr Wyddfa ‘Snowdon’, yr 
wyddgrug ‘Mold ’, with radical g@y- fem., see v. 


iii. O. W. has only the first two forms, written 77 and r; thus 
ir éri ox. ‘the three’, ir pimphet do. ‘the fifth’, ir dis bichan do. 
‘the little finger’, ir maut do. ‘the thumb’, ir gwollewni Juv. ‘ the 
light’, or deccolion M.c. gl. decadibus, or bardaul leteinepp M.c. gl. 
epica pagina, dir escip L.L. 120‘ to the bishops’. After a diph- 
thong we havez7, as zou ir emid m.c. ‘that of the brass’. The 
form gy is in regular use in early Ml. W., as EB betev ae gulich y 
glav BB. 63 ‘the graves which the rain wets’. 


In Ml. W. r is used after a ‘and; with’, o ‘from’, y ‘to’, na 
‘nor’, no ‘than’; but usually y or yr after other words ending in 
vowels, as ky: chw y llys,...a chyrchu y bordeu w.m. 5, llyna y Ilys 
do. 6, etc. The reason is probably that the article, as a proclitic, was 
generally joined to the following word, thus yllys ‘the court’, so 
that these groups became isolated in the scribe’s mind, and were 
wiitten in their isolated forms. On the other hand, the article could 
not be separated from the above monosyllables (cf. yny which is the 
regular form of yn y ‘in the’), hence after these it assumes its post- 
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vocalic form. It was undoubtedly spoken r after all vowels then as 
now, except when a pause came between the words; for we find early 
examples of r even after diphthongs; thus hir law r eirccheid BB. 10 
“beside the suppliants’, mi yw r tarll w.m. 137 ‘I am the earl’, 
gwiryon yw r vorwyn do. 138 ‘the maid is innocent’, erglyw r pib- 
loed R.P. 1201 ‘the peoples will hearken’. In some cases y is 
written where the metre requires r as Pa gur yw y porthaur? B.B. 
94° What man is the porter ?’, where we should have yw, as the line 
is 5 syll. Sometimes yr is written before a consonant : Piew ir bet 
B.B. 66 for piew’r bed? ‘whose is the grave?’; Uyma yr wed RM. 2 
for Ulyma’r wed ‘ this is the manner’. In the early Mn. bards ’r is 
regular, esp. after pure vowels; and it is general in later prose, e.g, 
the 1620 Bible, though not without exception here. Pughe attempted 
to substitute y for it everywhere, and under his influence y was adopted 
in many late edns. of the Bible, except after a, 0, ¢, na. This pre- 
ference for y is chiefly due to the mistaken notion that r forms no 
part of the word, but was put in before vowels “for the sake of 
euphony ”. We have seen above that the article is yr, and of the 
clipped forms ’r is older than y. 

iv. The Ir. article is ind, after prepositions sind, from Kelt. 
*sendos, which gives W. hynn ‘this’, see § 164 vi. This occurs in 
W. in yn avr ‘ now ’, lit. ‘ this hour’ (O. Bret. annaor, Ir. ind or sa), 
and y naill for *yn aill § 165 (Bret. ann etl § 166 iii, Ir. ind-ala), 
The art. in Corn. is en or an; in MI. Bret. an; in Mn. Bret. ann 
before vowels, ¢-, d-, n- and h-, al before 1-, ar before other con- 
sonants (so the Bret. indef. art. ewnn, eul, eur, from un ‘ one’). 

Pedersen Gr. i 153 ff. quotes late examples of m > r after a cons, 
in Ir. dialects and Bret., and one or two cases of the change before a 
cons. as Ml. Ir. marbad for O.Ir. mainbad, Bret. mor-go ‘horse collar’ 
for *mon-go (obviously cases of dissim. of nasals). No such change 
asm >vr is known in Welsh, which prefers to change r to the easier 
m§100i(2). W. yr can only be identified with Ir. ind by a rule 
made ad hoc; this is the only form of the art. in W. (yn awr is not 
‘the hour’ but ‘this hour’); the -r abounds in the earliest period, 
and cannot be compared with Bret. -r, which is late, and may have 
spread from ar before r-. The fact that there is a demonst. pron. 
ar in W. used before the rel., see § 164 v, makes the derivation of yr 
from hynn still less probable. There is no reason why the W. and 
Ir, articles should be the same word; the use of a demonst. as art. is 
much later than the separation of the P and Q groups. Gaulish has 
no art.; Pedersen Gr. ii 177 quotes goow veunrov ‘this temple’ as 
an example of the art. in Gaul., which is as if one were to quote 
am hoc twmulo from a Lat. inscr, as an example of the Latin 
“article” hic. 

Though common in the O. W. glosses and prose fragments, the art. 
seldom occurs in the early poetry; it is not found in JUV. 8x., and is 
rare in the B.A.: Gwyr a acth Gatraeth ‘[the] men who went to 
Catraeth’, It does not occur in O. Corn. or O. Bret., see Loth Voc, 
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38 (ann is the demonst. in annaor above). Brit. no doubt had several 
demonstratives used before nouns; but the adoption of one to be 
used as an art. seems to be later than the separation of W., Corn. and 
Bret., and independent in each. The origin of the W. yr is not clear. 
Brit. had an J-demonstrative seen in Ml. W. y Weill beside y nell 
§ 165 vi, cf. yll § 160i (2); and -2 is more likely than -n to have 
become -r. But yr may come from a demonst. with locative -r- 
suffix, as in E. here, there, which might be declined with stem -ro-, 
cf. Lat. supra; yr < *is-ros? cf. Lat. tlle < is-le. 


v. The initial consonant of a fem. sg. noun (except //- and r-) 
undergoes the soft mutation after the art. 

Note initial giy-: yr wyl ‘the holiday’, yr wydd ‘the goose’; 
initial gwy-: y wyrth ‘the miracle’, y w#s ‘the summons’. 

The mutation shows that the art. had the o/d-declension in Brit. 


NOUNS 


$115. i. The old Keltic declension is lost in W., §§ 4, 113; 
a noun has one form for all cases. This is usually derived from 
the old nominative, as ciwed ‘rabble’ < Lat. civitas ; sometimes 
from the accusative, as czwdod ‘people’ < civitatem. (In W., 
ciwed and ciwdod are different words, not different cases of the 
same word.) ‘Traces of the oblique cases survive in adverbial 
and prepositional expressions, §$ 215, 220. 

ii. The noun in W. has two numbers, the singular and the 
plural. ‘Traces of the use of the dual are seen in deurudd ‘cheeks’, 
dwyfron ‘breasts’, dwylaw ‘hands’; the last has become the 
ordinary pl. of Z/aw ‘hand’. 


The dual of o-stems may have given the same form as the sg. 
as in Ir, where we have fer ‘man’ < *uiros, and fer ‘(two) men’, 
apparently from *w7d, as *wtrd would have given *fiur (cf. Gk. 8¥o, 
Vedic voc. -a; but W. daw implies -d in *diiud itself), Thus W. duu 
darw ‘two bulls’ (deudarw p. 52), déu-wr L.G.C. 185 ‘two men’ 
(-wr keeps its sg. form while the pl. became gwgr § 66 iii (z)). But 
in nouns with consonant stems the dual must have taken the same 
form as the pl.; thus Ar. *wqsd > W. ych ‘ox’, but the dual *ugsene 
and the pl. *ugsenes both gave ychen; so we have Ml. W. dew ychen 
RM. 121 ‘two oxen’, dew vroder do. 26 ‘two brothers’; and, by 
analogy, dwy wraged A.L. ii 98 ‘two women’. In Late Mn. W. the 
sg. form only is used. 
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The dual, whether it agreed in form with the sg. or the pl., formerly 
preserved the effect of its old vocalic ending in the soft mutation of 
a following adj., as dew wySel vonilwum w.m. 56 ‘two bare-backed 
Irishmen’, y ddwy wragedd rywiogach L.G.C. 127 ‘the two women 
[who are] kinder ’. 

iil. In W. the noun has two genders only, the masculine and 
the feminine. 


_ The following traces of the old neuter survive : (1) nouns of vacilla- 
ting gender § 142 i—(z) The neut. dual in Kelt. had been reformed 
with -n on the analogy of the sing., e.g. Ir. da n-droch ‘2 wheels’; 
hence in W. after daw, some nouns, originally neuter, keep p-, t-, c= 
unmutated §106 iii (4); thus daw cant or deucant ‘200’, daw tu or 
deutw ‘both sides’; and by analogy daw pen or deupen ‘two ends’. 


NuMBER. 


§ 116. The plural of a noun is formed from the singular either 
by vowel change or by the addition of a termination, which may 
also be accompanied by vowel change. But where the singular 
has been formed by the addition to the stem of a singular 
termination, this is usually dropped in the plural, and sometimes 
a plural termination is substituted for it, in either case with or 
without change of vowel. There are thus seven different ways 
of deducing the pl. from the sing.: i. change of vowel; ii. addi- 
tion of pl. ending; iii. addition of pl. ending with vowel change ; 
iv. loss of sg. ending; v. loss of sg. ending with vowel change; 
vi. substitution of pl. for se. ending; vii. substitution of pl. for 
sg. ending with vowel change. 


Parisyllabic Nouns. 


§ 117. i. The vowel change that takes place when the pl. is 
formed from the sg. without the addition or subtraction of an 
ending is the ultimate 7-affection ; see § 83 ii, This was originally 
caused by the pl. termination -7 of o-stems; thus *lardos gave 
bard ‘bard’, but *Jardi gave beird ‘bards’; and also by ~@ of 
neut. é-stems, as in mgr ‘seas’ < *mort § 122 ii (4); possibly -« 
of neut. w-stems, but original examples are doubtful. Later, 
when the cause of the affection had been forgotten, it came to 
be regarded merely as a sign of the pl., and was extended to all 


classes of stems. 
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Examples: Ml.and Mn. W.march ‘horse’, pl. meirch ; tarw ‘bull’, 
pl. teirw; carp ‘deer’, pl. cewrw; gwaleh ‘hawk’, pl. gweilch ; 
alarch ‘swan’, pl. eleirch, elyrch ; salm ‘psalm’, pl. M1. se/ym 
1L.A. 107, beside salmeu R.P. 1303, Mn. salmaw; Uygad ‘eye eens 
MI. lygeit, Mn. lygaid ; dafad ‘ sheep’, pl. Ml. deveit, Mn. defaid ; 
brdn ‘crow’, pl. M1. brein, Mn. brain ; MI. manach, Ml. and Mn. 
mynack ‘monk’, pl. Ml. meneich, myneich, Mn. menych, myneich 
(late mynachod) ; paladr ‘beam, ray’, pl. peleidr, pelydr; Mn. 
bustach ‘bullock’, pl. dustych; Ml. and Mn. maen ‘stone’, pl. 
Ml. mein, Mn. main Dat. xvii 4 (later meini); cyllell ‘knife’, 
pl. eyllyll; castell ‘castle’, pl. cestyll; gwaéll ‘ knitting needle - 
pl. gwéyll D.G. 458; herd ‘song’, pl. ky76 R.P. 1245 (poet.) ; mdr 
‘sea’, pl. mgr D.G. 146 (poet.; in prose generally moroedd) ; porth 
‘gate’, pl. pyrth; Cymro, pl. Cymry; esgob ‘bishop’, pl. esgyb, see 
§ 129 1(1); amws w.M. 472 ‘horse’, pl. emys do. 85 ; asgwrn ‘bone’, 
pl. esgyrn; croen ‘skin’, pl. criyn; oen ‘lamb’, pl. yn; croes 
‘eross’, pl. erwys, later croesau, but crwys as late as Wms. 102. 


Ni roddwn yn Hiraddug 
Fy eleirch er dengmeirch dug.—D.1.D., m1 48/676 B., D. 36. 


‘IT would not exchange my swans in Hiraddug for ten of a duke’s 
horses.’ 


M’redudd Fychan lan i lys, 

Oedd aml i dda ai emys.—G.Gl., m 146/188. 
©Maredudd Fychan of the bright court, many were his goods and his 
horses.’ 

Myneich a rhent, main a chrwys, 

Mintai rugl mewn tair eglwys.—G.Gl., M 146/271. 
‘Monks with a rental, [and] stones and crosses, a prosperous com- 
munity in three churches,’ 


There does not seem to be an example of aw > ew ina pl. noun; 


but another affection aw > yw (§ 76 v (2)) occurs in alaw ‘ water-lily ’, 
pl. elyw B.1. 32. 


li. hacarn ‘iron’ has pl. heyra, and rhaeadr ‘ cataract’ has 
rhéydr, rhyeidr § 69 ii (3), § 75 vi (3); pennog ‘herring’ has 
penwaig § 36 ili ; gwreh ‘ roebuck’ has yrch § 36 ii, later iyrchod 
G. 167; gwr ‘man’ is for *gwir and has pl. gwyr § 66 iii (1), 
and so its compounds, as pregethwr ‘preacher’, pl. pregethwyr ; 
gwrda ‘goodman’, pl. gwyrda, 
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D. 38 gives ieirch rh. with Uenneirch; but the pl. of Uannerch 
‘glade’ is Zennyrch; the correct reading seems to be yrch/llennyrch 
see I.G. 287, 


ni. Anomalous vowel changes occur in—(1) troed ‘foot’, pl. 
traed § 65 ii (1); and 79 ‘house’, pl. Ml. ¢ez, Mn. tat § 104 ii 
(2). The compounds of the latter have -tei Mn. -tai, or -tyeu 
Mn -tyaw; as Mordei B.A. 1, gwindei RP. 1202 banqueting 
houses’; Jlettyeu RP. 1274 ‘lodgings’, clafdyeu do. 1269 
‘hospitals’, hundyeu w.M. 5 ‘sleeping rooms’. 

In Gwynedd -dai is generally accented, as bew-ddi ‘ cow-houses’, 
pop-tai ‘ovens’, gweith-ddi ‘workshops’; but elewséndai ‘alms- 
houses’, 

(2) Ml. W. diw ‘ox’ (e.g. harcharaur goruit, cul biw B.B. 90 
‘the horse is a prisoner, the ox is lean), pl. du (e.g. can-mu W.M. 
455 ‘100 oxen’); iw is also frequently pl., e.g. B.T. £9. 

biw < Brit. *biius < *g*ius; bu < *baues <*g*oues; pl. biw from 
a re-formed *biwes. 

(3) Other cases are carreg, pl. cerrig (for cerryg) § 7713 crogen, 
eragen, pl. cregin (for cregyn) §77 ii ; asyn ‘ass’, M1. pl. essynn w.M. 
81, H.M. ii 226 (the irregularity is in the sg., where the orig. @ 
was restored), Mn. pl. asynnod; @/o ‘ calf’ pl. doi for Uo-t B.T. 59. 


iv. MI. W. pebyli m. ‘tent’ § 70 i (pl. pebylleu), Mn. pebyli sg. 
W.IL. 216, is treated as pl. in the Bible, with a new sg. pabed/ f., 
from Wm.8.’s hypothetic pabell hwn glossing y pebyll hynn sg. 
2 Cor.v 4. It is generally supposed that amws is a similar, but 
natural and early, analogical sg. from emys assumed to be pl.< 
admissus (rather *ammissus since -dm- > 5f) for admissarius, but 
such an error is unlikely at an early period when the word was in 
common use; ¢...y in the sg. is not unusual, eg. ceffy/. 


§118. i. In many parisyllabic nouns, after the loss of the 
Brit. endings, the pl. was not distinguished from the sg. by 
affection as above. These were (1) neut. nouns, whose pl. 
ending -@ did not affect; thus Brit. *arganton, pl. *arganta> 
W. arian, which is sg. and pl. § 183 ii—(2) Nouns in which the 
vowel is not capable of d-affection (Brit. 7, d, ete.) ; thus Lat. 
piscis, pl. pisces > W. pyse ‘fish’ sg. R.M, 131, usually pl.— (3) 
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Nouns in which the vowel is affected in the sg. and pl.; thus 
Brit. *uradios, pl. *yradit > W. gwraidd ‘ root’ or ‘ roots é 

ii. As it is inconvenient to have the same form for sg. and pl., 
new distinctions grew up. These took three forms: (1) Nouns 
belonging to the first of the above classes had their vowel 
affected to form a pl.; probably some of those mentioned in 
§117 i are examples of this.—(2) A pl. termination was added ; 
thus as Lat. medicus, medici had both become medyg, a new pl. 
medygon was formed ; and for pl. pysg acollective pyscawt Mn. W. 
pysgod was used, § 128 iiii—(3) A sg. termination, m. -yn(n), f. 
-en(n) was added; thus gwraidd in the sg. became gwrecddyn ; 
and as pysg continued to be used as a pl., a new sg. pysgodyn was 
formed from the pl. pyscawt. 


Imparisyllabie Nouns. 


§ 119. The W. pl. terminations are the Brit. stem-endings 
of imparisyllabic nouns, which were lost in the sg. representing 
the old nom. sg., but survived in the pl. after the loss of the pl. 
endings *-es, neut. *-a, § 113i. Thus Lat. at¢ré and its Brit. pl. 
*/atrénes gave W. Uleidr, pl. lladron, by regular sound-change ; 
then the -oz of the latter and similar nouns naturally came to be 
regarded asa pl. ending, and was added to nouns of other declen- 
sions where a pl. sign was needed, as to meddyg, see above. 
Such additions were made on some analogy, mostly of meaning, 
sometimes of form. 


u-sfens. 


§ 120. i. Mn. W. -au, Ml. W. -eu, O. W -ou comes from 
Brit. *’-owes, *’-oua the pl. endings of w-stems; thus Brit. *hatws, 
pl. *kdtoues, gave W. cad ‘ battle’, pl. cadauw. This termination 
spread and became the commonest in W. (and Bret.) It was 
added to— 

(1) most names of common objects ; as penn-eu w.M. 41, Mn. W. 
nennau ‘heads’; clust-eu ib., Mn. clustiau ‘ears’; guefl-eu ib., 
Mn. gweflau ‘lips’; amrann-eu ib., R.P. 1270, Mn. amrannau, late 
amrantau, sg. amrant ‘ eyelid’ ; arv-eww.M. 7, Mn. arfau ‘ arms’ ; 
tlyss-eu do. 37, Mn. tlysau, sg. tlws ‘jewel’ ; loggow L.1. 120 (99 
= 20), llongeu W.M. 39, Mu. Wongau ‘ships’; badew w.m. 39, Mn. 
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badau ‘boats’; tonnou Juv., Ml. tonneu, Mn. tonnau ‘ waves’ ; 
pebylleu w.M. 44 ‘tents’; detev (¢ = 5) BB. 63, Mn. beddau 
‘graves’; fruytheu, lannev do. 56, Mn. ffrwythau ‘ fruits’, lannau 
‘churches’, ete. Sodrysau‘ doors’, cadeiriau ‘ chairs’, canhwyllau 
‘candles’, l/yfrau ‘ books’, ete. ete. 

The chief exceptions are nouns taking ~i, see § 122 ii (2), and names 
of implements taking -zon, § 121 ii (2). 

(2) Some nouns denoting persons, as tadau ‘ fathers’; mamau 
‘mothers’; senhadew w.M. 184 ‘messengers’, Late Mn. W. 
cenhadon ; meicheu w.M. 25 ‘sureties’, now meichiau; dwyweu 
R.B.B. 67 gods’, Mn. W. duwiau ; fem. nouns in -es, as breninesau 
‘ queens’, etc. 

(3) A few names of animals, as hebogew w.m. 12 ‘hawks’ ; 
heffyleu w.M. 119; hetlogeu Wa. 165 ; bleiddiau § 123 iv (4). 

(4) Many abstract nouns, as drygau ‘ evils’ ; brodyeu K.P. 1238 
‘judgements’; poeneu W.M. 49, poenau ‘ pains’ ; gofidiau ‘ sorrows’; 
meddylyeu § 121 ii (3) ‘ thoughts’, ete. ; and abstract derivatives 
in -ad or -tad, -aeth, -as, -der, -did, -dod, -edd, -yd ; as bwriadau 
‘intentions’, gweledigaethau ‘visions’, priodasau ‘weddings’, 
mwoynderau ‘delights’, gwendidau ‘weaknesses’, pererindodau 
‘ pilgrimages ’, troseddau ‘transgressions ’, c/efydau ‘fevers’. Also 
some names of times, seasons, etc., after dicw § 182 (2) : orvau 
‘hours’; Jore-ew R.P. 1290 ‘mornings’ ; nossew C.M. I, sg. 20s 
‘night’, wythnosau ‘weeks’ ; but misoedd, blynyddoedd § 122. 

(5) The neologists of the 16th cent. took aroglaw ‘smell’ for a 
pl., in spite of popular usage which treats it as sg. to this day. They 
manufactured a sg. arogland av.n. arogli, vb. aroglaf, which with 
various derivatives are used in the Bible. But the word is aroglau, sce 
arogleu W.A. 81 translating “odor” 232, vb. arogleuaf BT. 79, V.n. 
arogleuo, present-day coll. ’ogleuo. 

ii. When -au is added to a stem ending in 4, § 35, the com- 
bination is -iau; e.g. O.W. hestoriou, cloriou, enmeituou, dificiuou 
§ 25 i, ML. W. grudyew w.m. 140, Mn. W. gruddiau ‘cheeks’; 
glingeu WM. 434, gliniaw ‘knees’. In Mn. W. zau is used after 
-ci-, as geiriau ‘words’ § 35 ii. It came to be generally used 
to form new plurals, especially of borrowed words, e. g. words 
in -p, -t, -c, § 51 ii, as hetjau ‘hats ’, capau ‘caps’, bratiau 
faprons’ (but MI. W. drattew w.M. 23 ‘rags’), carpjau ‘rags 5 
dlanciau ‘ youths ’, etc. 
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iii. (1) In Brit. the nom.-acc. sg. neut. ending must in some cases 
have been *-% (instead of *-w), cf. Lat. corndé, etc. (so sometimes in 
Skr., see Brugmann? II ii 144), as in *dakru > W. dezgr ‘tear’ (e.g. 
llawer deigyr a wyleis i H.M. ii 129 ‘many a tear have I wept’, bob 
deigr Dat. vii 17 “av Sdxpvov”). The pl. ending might be *-oua 
(< *-wya) or -% (< *-uya contracted, § 63 vii (2)); detgr ‘tears’ from 
the latter is doubtful, though used by Gr.0. 50; the former gives the 
usual pl. dugraw § 76 iii (2). See also § 125 ili Note. 

(2) caine ‘branch’ may be a fem. wa-stem, with nom. sg. in -u, 
Thurneysen Gr. 182; thus caine < *kawkis, pl. cangau, M1. W. cagew 
B.B. 48 <*kdénkouas. 

iv. The pl. ending -aw does not affect a preceding vowel, see § 76 
ili (2); cegew B.B. 47 1s a scribal error as shown by cagew 48. 


n-stems. 


§ 121. i. -ion and -on come from Brit. -zones and -ones, 
pl. endings of n-stems. 


The Brit. forms were *-% < *-d, pl. -ones, as in Brittones; but 
-tti < -i5, pl. -tones, as in Verturiones, Gaul. Suessiones, seems to - 
have predominated, as in Goidelic (Thurneysen Gr. 202). Hence the 
greater prevalence of -ion in W. Borrowed words were of course 
declined like native, and Lat. latrénes > Brit. *latrénes > W. lladron. 

In Ar., nouns in -d(n), -£0(n), -220(m) (loss of -m §101 ii (4)) 
were (@) nomina agentis, frequently from adjectives with o-, fo-, tio- 
stems; thus Gk. orpdBwv ‘squinter’: orpaBos ‘ squinting’; odpaviov 
‘heavenly one’ : otpdavios ‘ heavenly’; (b) abstract nouns, as Lat. ratio. 
Thus the use of -ion in W., which is added to names of persons and 
instruments, and to abstract nouns, corresponds roughly to the original 
value of the suffix. 

-on goes back to Brit. in nouns in which the vowel is affected in 
the sg., § 125 iii; after -hat < *-sagid, pl. -heton re-formed for *-haeon 
< *-sugzones, and after -ydd, pl. -yddion, re-formed for -y3on < -tiones, 
as in gweryddon § 110 11 (3). But in most cases it is a new addition 
in W., as in ymerodrun, pl. of ymherawdr < Lat. imperator. W. 
dynion is also prob, an analogical formation, for Ir. duwine implies 
*donrtos, and Bret. and Corn. use tud, tus ‘people’ for the pl. ‘The 
adj. *dontjos and its pl. *donit would both give dyn, to which -on 
was udded to form the new pl. 4 


* 


ii. -ion is added to (1) many nouns denoting persons, as dyn 
‘man’, pl. dynion; mab‘boy, son’, pl. meibion, Ml. meibon 
§35 11 (1),O. W. mepion § 70 ii (1) ; gwas ‘servant’, pl. gweision, 
Ml. gweisson w.M. 33; yr ‘grandson’, pl. @yrion, Ml. wyron 
R.B.B. 49 ; gwas/rawd ‘ groom’, pl. gwastrodyon W.M. 33 ; including 
derivatives in -(4)a2, -ydid, -og Ml. -awe, -or Ml. -awr, -ig, -awdr, 
as gwestac ‘guest’, pl. gwesteion W.a. 168 ; erydd, pl. eryddion, 
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Bret. here, pl. kereom § 86 i (5); qwehydd ‘weaver’, pl. 
guwehyddion ; marchog ‘knight’, pl. marchogion ; cantor ‘singer’, 
pl. cantorion ; pendefig ‘chieftain’, pl. pendefigion; dysgawdr 
‘doctor’, pl. dysgodron (in Recent W. re-formed as dysgawd-wr, 
~wyr) ; and adjectives used as nouns § 145 iii. In a few cases 
the ending is -on, as meddygon § 118 ii; Iddew ‘Jew’, pl. 
Iddewon, Ml. W. Isewon wa. 19, Ideon do. 17; athrawon, ete. 
§ 125 iii. 

(2) Some names of implements: cfm ‘chisel’, pl. cynions 
ehill ‘auger’, pl. ebcllion ; trosol ‘bar, lever’, pl. trosolion ; ysgol, 
Ml. yscawi ‘ladder’, pl. ysgolion, M1. yscolyon w.M. 189 ; ysgolion 
‘schools ’ follows this probably. 

(3) Some abstract nouns: rhybuddion ‘warnings’ (MI. 
Fybudyeu WM. 72); esgusion ‘excuses’; trafferthion ‘troubles’ ; 
with -on: gofalon ‘cares’; cysuron ‘comforts’; but most take 
-au § 1201 (4). H.M. has meddylion ii 194, m 147/639 Ray 
for the usual meddyliau, Ml. W. medy/yeu R.P. 1201, 1303. 

(4) ebol, Ml. ebawi ‘colt’, pl. ebolion, Ml. ebolyon w.M. 45 3 
keneu, see § 125 11; planhigion ‘ plants’, se. planhig-yn. 

ili. -en < Brit. *-enes < Ar. *-enes survives only in ychen 
‘oxen’, sg. ych § 69 v; and in M1. W. Pryden ‘Picts’ (Gynt a 
Guwydyl a Phryden B.A. 24 ‘Danes and Irish and Picts’), O. W. 
Priten GEN, xix. 

Ar. -en- was the F-grade of the suffix, of which -on- was the F°= 
grade, and -dn the L®-grade § 63 iii. 

The first occurrence of the misspelling ychain, § 31 ii (2), known to 
me is in kiydychawm in the title of the 16go Bible; it did not come 
into common use before the rgth cent. The form is always ychen in 
Ml. W. and in the rhymes of the bards before the receut period. 


See ychen w.M. 480, R.M. 121, B.T. 59, A. 109, B.P, 1241, M.A. i 
230, 426; Fyt ychen ‘Oxford’ see indexes of R.M. and R.B.B, 


Da’r ardd ychen mewn pen pant.—W.IL. F. 8. 
‘Well do oxen plough at the end of a valley.’ 

Dig wyf am dewi gofeg 

Yn pen yn khydychen deg.—H.D. (m. I.H.S.), Pp 100/125, 
*T am wroth because the muse of our chief is silenced in fair Oxford. 
—See ben/ychen D.G. 400, gén/ychen do. 318, men/ychen L.G.C. 
189; wén/khydychen 8.Ph. c.c. 189; rryd ychen/dalen P 54/242 Re 

iv. The R-grade ,n of the stem-ending became -ann- in Kelt. § 62 

i(2). In Ir. it appears as -aun ; in W, as a pl. ending it was affected 
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in every case to -ein(n), tending to become -ernt or to be replaced by 
-ew. The affection prob. comes from neut. dual forms, of which the 
ending in Pr. Ar, was *-%. Thus Ml. W. ysgyveont M.M. 2, Mn. W. 
ysgyfaint ‘lungs’ < *squm,n-2%, old neut. dual; the noun has no 
sg.;—O.W. anu ‘name’ pl. enuein, Ml. W. pl. enweu, with a new sg. 
enw, Mn, W. enw, pl. enwau (the a- survived in anwedig G.R. [122, 
220], Gwyn. dial. § 112 i (2)): Ir. ainm, pl. anmann, neut.;—cam 
‘step’, O.W. pl. cemmein, now camau : Ir. céum, pl. céimmenn, neut. ; 
—rhwym ‘band’, O. W. pl. ruimmein, now rhwymau ;—gof ‘ smith’, 
also gofan(n) B.T. 7, pl. Ml. W. goveyn A.L. i 72, Mn. W. gofaint : 
Ir. goba, gen. gobann ;—edn ‘bird’, once ednan M A. i 195, pl. ednein 
(printed ednain M.A. 1 207), etneint R.P. 1245, Mn. ednaint Gr.O. 
10 ;—llw ‘oath’, Ml. W. pl. cam lyein w.A. 158, camlyeu RP. 1201 
‘false oaths’, Mn. W. dion, Gwyn. dial. llyfon. 


i-stems. 


§ 122. i. -i, -ydd, -oedd, -edd represent the Brit. endings 
of 7-, z0-, id- and ze- stems. 

ii. i-stems. (1) The vowel is not affected in the sg. All 
the above endings occur in the pl. 


The Ar. nom. endings were m.f. sg. *-ds, pl. *-efes; neut. sg. *-#, pl. 
*-i7a, *-7. In Brit. the sg. *-ts, *-¢ became *_es, *-e and did not cause 
affection; the pl. *-eies became *-iies which gave -i, -ydd or -oedd accord- 
ing to the accentuation § 75 v, iv; the neut. pl. *-iga > *-cia >-edd or 
-oedd according to accentuation; and *-7 affected the preceding vowel 
and dropped. 


(2) -i and -ydd both form the pl. of ¢ref ‘ town’ ; thus trewi 
(= trefi) BB. 54, trewit (=trefyd) do. 91, Mn. W. trefi § 160 
iii (2), and ¢refydd D.G. 3; cantref‘cantred’ makes cantrevoed 
R.B.B. 407 ff., but Mn. W. cantref-i, -ydd like tre/’; see § 75 iv, v. 

eglwys ‘church’ follows tref in Mn. W. (eglwysyd P 147/5 R.), 
but Ml. W. has eglwysseu R.P. 1046, M.A. 1 273a. In. Ml. W. 
forest follows tref: foresti R.B.B. 199, ffrrestyd RM. 195, Mn, 
W. fforestydd:only. plwyf ‘parish’ (a late meaning) also takes 
-i or -ydd in Recent W., but earlier plwyvaw M.A. il 613. 

-i was added to some names of persons : saer ‘craftsman ’, pl. 
seit W.M. 189 ; maer ‘steward’, pl. mezri B.B. 543; cawr ‘giant’, 
pl. cewri (rarely ceuri) § 76 iv (3); merthyr ‘martyr’, pl. 
merthyri Wd. 126; prophwydi ib.; arglwydd, pl. arglwydt M.A. i 
198a; so all in Mn. W. (in Late W. merthyron also). 
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-i was also added to many names of things with ¢ or a in the 
sg., the -i of course affecting the latter; as Jlestr-i w.m. 6 
‘vessels’; gwernenn-i a hwylbrenn-i do. 51 ‘masts and yards’ ; 
canhwyllbrenn-t, also -au, both in 1 Chron. xxviii I 5 ‘candle- 
sticks’; fenestr-i M.A. 1 216a ‘windows’; cethr-i I.G. 584 
‘nails’; perth-i RP. 1272 ‘bushes’ ;—banier-i M.A. i 1976 
‘banners ’, sg. banjar ; per-i ib. ‘spears’, se. pdr; defu-i ‘ drops’ 
§ 202 v (3), for dafueu RP. 1184; der-iR.P. 1318 ‘ oaks’, se. ddr f. 

The use of -i has been extended in Mn. W.; thus MI. W. 
hkerdeu w.M. 6 ‘songs’, Mn. W. cerddi T.A. and later; Ml. W. 
gardeu R.B.B. 145 ‘gardens’, Mn. W. gerddi D.G. 258; Mi. W. 
Uwyneu B.B.B. 40 ‘bushes’, so Uwynau D.G. 60, later lwynt 
Ml. W. mein ‘stones’ (sg. maen), Late Mn. W. meini (MI. meini 
in ZE. 284 is an error for mein, see R.M. 196, l. 5); beddi 
B.cw. 59 beside the usual beddau, Ml. beteu (¢ = 8) B.B. 63. 

(3) -ydd and -oedd are found in avon-it (= -y8) B.B. QI ‘rivers’, 
avon-0e5 R.B.B. 40, Mn. W. afonydd ; gwladoed M.A. i T9QQ¢, C.M. 
2, R.B.B. 44, W.M. 190, later gwledyd in the last-quoted passage 
in R.M. 91, Mn. W. guwledydd ; heyryd w.M. 192 ‘castles’, kaeroed 
R.P, 1230, also caerew B.A. 26, Mn. W. heyrydd W.IL. 64, caerau 
G.GI. Mm 146/163 ; dinassoed W.M. 190,R.M. 91, 93, Mn. W. dinasoedd, 
rarely dinessyd P 147/5 R., G.GI. P 152/201. They are added to 
nouns in -/a, as Mn. W. porfeydd, porfacedd ‘ pastures’ (most 
of them with only one in use), Ml. W. ¢tyrvahoed RP. 1241 
‘crowds’; as well as -au, Ml. W. -ew: presswylvaew Wa. 57 ‘ habi- 
tations’, ezstedvaeu do. 62 ‘seats’ (-aew later contr. to -du). 

-ydd alone occurs in meyssyd R.P. 1188 ‘ fields’, Mn. W. meysydd 
(wrongly spelt meusydd), sg. maes; heolyS R.M. 175 ‘streets’; 
bro-y5 R.P. 1189 ‘regions’; dolyd do. 1188 ‘meadows’ (also 
dolew B.T.,33) 3 gweunyd R.P. 1286 ‘meadows’, sg. gweun, gwaun ; 
dluoss-it (= -yd) B.B. 66, R.P. 1188 ‘hosts’, se. Uiaws ; nentydd 
‘brooks’, poet. naint D.G. 25, sg. nant; coedydd ‘trees’, 
ystormydd ‘ storms’, etc. 

(4) Old neut. nouns take -oedd or -edd, sometimes alter- 
nating with vowel-affection; as mdr m. ‘sea’, pl. moroedd < 
*mériua beside mgr < *mort, § 117 i; dant m. ‘tooth’, pl. 
dannedd < *dantiia beside det R.P. 1036, daint D.D. s.v.'; deint 
is also sg., see iii (2). -oedd may be orig. m. or f. also, see (1). 
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-edd and -oedd are added to nouns orig. of other declensions as 
follows : 

-e3 in MI. W., -oedd in Mn. W. are added to tr m. ‘land’ 
(an old neut. s-stem), pl. tiret (-¢ =-d) B.B. 33, tired R.B.B. 40 
(beside tirion § 35 iii), Mn. W. tiroedd D.G. 436, 5243 mynydad 
m. ‘mountain’ (< *montjo-), pl. mynyded W.M. 250, B.T. IT, 
R.B.B. 40, Mn. mynyddoedd; dwfr m. ‘water’ (neut. o-stem), 
pl. dyfred a. 54, 65, Mn. dyfroedd. 

mynyded having become mynySe in S. W. dialects (cf. etste §110 iv 
(3)), this was wrongly standardized as mynyddau by some recent 
writers, but the traditional lit. form mynyddoedd prevails. The same 
remark applies to blynyddoedd, now sometimes written blynyddau 


for dial. blynySe < *blynyded. In the above words -oe3 may be old 
as a N. W. form, the prevailing forms in Ml. W. being S. W. 


-oedd was added to cant m. ‘hundred’ (neut. o-stem), pl. 
cannoedd ; nerth m. ‘strength’ (neut. o-stem) ; mid f. ‘thousand’ ; 
mur mo. ‘wall’, pl. muroed w.M. 191, muroedd G. 237, later 
muriau ; ilu m. ‘host’ (m. o-stem), pl. Uwoed RM. 175 Mn. 
lluwoedd ; byd m. ‘world’ (m. u-stem), pl. dydoed u.A. 1 199, Mn. 
bydoedd ; nifer m. ‘host’, pl. niveroed w.m. 54, Mn. niferoedd ; 
mis m. ‘month’, pl. misoedd ; teyrnas f. ‘kingdom’, pl. ¢yrnassoed 
w.M. 50, Mn. teyrnasoedd ; tér m. ‘tower’ (< E. < Fr.), pl. ¢yroed 
w.M. 191, tyreuw do. 133, Mn. tyraw; iaith f. ‘language’, pl. 
ieithoed w.M. 469, B.T. 4, Mn. ietthoedd; gwledd f. ‘feast’, pl. 
gwleddoedd D.G. 524, gwleddau do. 8; gwisg f. ‘dress’, pl. 
gwisgoedd; oes f. ‘age’, pl. O. W. oisow (with d added at some 
distance, see fac. B.s.cH. 2, for ‘deest’ according to Lindsay, 
EWS. 46), Ml. W. cessoed 1.a. 103, oessew B.T. 15, 19, Mn. W. 
oesoedd, oesau; achoet (t = 8) BB. 53, Mn. achoedd, achau 
‘lineage’ both in L.G.C. 213, sg. ach f.; dyfnderoedd ‘depths’, 
blinder-oedd, -aw ‘ troubles’. 


ili, go-stems.. (1) The vowel is affected in the sg.; the pl 
ends in -ydd, -oedd, -edd. 


The Ar. nom. endings were m, sg. *-(2)tos, pl. *-(2)é5s; neut. sg. 
*.(¢ tom, pl. *-(i)ad. In Kelt, *-(2)g0s gave place to *-(2)got > *-(2)27; 
this gave -y5 or -oe3 according to the accent; neut, *-i%d gave -€; 
-eS in m, nouns is prob. for -oed. Where neither sg. nor pl. had ¢ 
before %, we had e.g. dyn ‘man’ and ‘*men’; then a new dynion for 
the latter § 121 i, 
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(2) MI. W. duget? ‘shepherd’, pl. duge/yS W.A. 109, R.B.B. 245 
< *lowkolws pl. *boukoléii. This was a rare type, and in Mn. 
W. a new pl. was formed : dugail, pl. bugeiliaid. But the f. 
adain ‘wing’ (id-stem), pl. adanedd, had a new pl. made by 
affecting this, as if the word belonged to the -do- declension: 
adain, pl. adenydd § 125 iii. 


The word for ‘tooth’ seems partly to have passed over to this 
declension ; thus *dantion pl. *dantiia giving sg.deint m.A. 67 trans- 
lating “dens”, Mn. W. daint, as heb un-daint D.G. 323 ‘without 
one tooth’, pl. dannedd as for sg. dant ii (4) above. In Gwyn. dial. 
the sg. is daint. 


The ending was -oe in brenhinoet B.B. 53 ‘kings’,Mn. W. 
brenhinoedd ; but the more usual M1]. form is breenhined L.L. 120, 
brenhined w.M. 178-9, prob. with -3 for -0c5 § 78 ii. So teyrned 
R.P. 1313, D.G. 181 ‘kings’, ewythred R.M. 140 ‘uncles’ ; cystlwa 
‘ family ’, pl. cyst/yned R.P, 1267. 


Cystlynedd Gwyneid i gyd, 
Cynafon Hwleyn hefyd.—G.Gl. M1/no. 49. 


* All the families of Gwynedd, and the scions of Hwlcyn too,’ 


iv. Fem. 7é- and 7d-stems. (1) The vowel is affected in the 
sg. Pl. ending -edd. 

zé- and i@-stems have R-grade forms in -2, p. 81. In Lat. and 
Balt. they remain distinct or have become so (Lat. duritia : duritiés). 
In Kelt. they seem to be mixed, see Thurneysen, Gr. 180f.; but 
as @ >7 in Kelt., the meaning of the facts is often obscure. In other 
branches -2é- and -2a- are indistinguishable. The W. sg. may come 
from *-2a, *-72, or *-7; pl. -ed < *-izas. 


(2) dlwyddyn ‘year’ (Ir. bliadain) < *lleidont, pl. blynedd < 
*blidntias § 125 v (1); this pl. form is used only after numerals ; 
for other purposes a new pl. was formed by adding -edd to the 
se., as blwydyned W.M. 37, then by metath. blwynyded L.A. 105, 
Mn. W. dlynyddoedd, 8. W. dial. dlynyde(5) (whence latterly a 
false blynyddau see ii (4)).—modryb ‘aunt’ < *matr-agti (v7 d7/%= 
§ 69 ii (4)), pl. modrabedd c.c. 282 (so in Gwyn. dial.; -0-<sg.) 
< *matragttias ; the form modrybed R.P. 1362 seems to be re- 
made from the sg., as modreped ox. 2. — edau ‘ thread’, pl..edafedd 
§ 76 vii (1); adain ‘wing’ pl. adanedd, ete., see § 125 ii, 
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blwydd means ‘a year of one’s age’ or adj. ‘ year old’ pl. blwydd- 
taid, § 145 iii Note, teirblwydd ‘three years old’, pymthegmlwys 
R.BB. 185 ‘fifteen years old’, etc. The use by recent writers of 
blwydd for ‘year’ is as foreign to the spoken language as it 1s to the 
literary tradition, and the forms blwyldau, blwyddi for ‘years’ are 
pure fabrications. 


(3) -edd, later replaced by -ydd, was added to *chwitor < 
*suesores, the pl. of chwaer‘ sister’, as chwioredS WA. 38, R.B.B. 
39, W.M. 158; in the last passage chwioryd in R.M. 226; Mn. W. 
chwidredd T.A., Wm.S., later only chwidrydd ; § 75 vi (2). 


t-stems. 


§ 123. i. -ed < Brit. *-etes occurs in merched ‘daughters’, 
MI. W. merchet w.m. 469, merched (d = d) 468; pryfed ‘worms’, 
MI. W. pryved (d = d) BB. 81. D.G. has Aued 30, 93 ‘hounds’ 
(sg. huad W.IL. 166, O.G. c 82 s.v.). In Ml. W. we also have 
guystviled B.B. 53 ‘beasts’; and in O. W. e@tinet bronnbrerthet 
ox. gi. cicadae. 


The stem-form is seen in Gaul. Cing-es, gen. -etos, and Nemetes 
‘nobiles?’ beside the -eto- stem in memeto- ‘temple’, As it seems 
to have been used to form names of persons it may be original in 
merch, which would so be from *merke(s)s < *merkets (pl. *merketes) 
< *mer(i)k-et- : Skr. maryakéh § 101 iv (1), “/meré- § 125 v (1).— 
pryf is an old t-stem §61 i (1), ending therefore in *-es (< *-is), 
which seems to have been mistaken for *-e(s)s < *-ets. 


i. -od, Ml. W. -ot < Brit. *-ofes occurs in d/ygod ‘ mice’, se. 


dlyg (< *luko(s)s) and @yg den (Ir. luck ‘mouse’, gen. lochad, 
Bret. /ogodenn, pl. logod) : Gaul. Lucot-i0s, Aovkor-tkvos. 


The above is an example of the survival in W, of Brit. -of- as seen 
by its cognates; but the ending -od became fertile in the formaticn 
of new plurals. It was added to diminutives, and forms with 
gemination, which is a peculiarity of child language, and of names 
of animals § 93 iii (2). 


(1) It was added to most names of animals : Uewot w.m. 229, 
I.A. 165 ‘lions’, now Mewod; eryrot wa. 167 ‘eagles’, now 
eryrod ; lydnot R.M. 52, W.M. 73, now llydnod, sg. dlwdn * pullus’ ; 
hydot wM. 158, now hyddod ‘stags’; gwiberot do. 229, now 
guiberod ‘vipers’; ednot WA. 130, now ednod ‘birds’ (also 
eduaimt § 121 iv, and in O. W. eéinet i above). In Mn. W. 
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cathod, Uwynogod, ewigod (M1. W. ewiged rm. 118), ysgy farnogod, 
crancod (Bardsey crainc, so G.Gr, P 77/193), colomennod, ete. 

(2) It was added to some names of persons : gwidonot w.M. 
178 ‘witches’; meudwyot .a. 117 ‘ hermits’ (also meudwyaid 
D.G. 409) ; gwrach ‘hag’, pl. gwrachiot P 12/124 R., Mn. W. 
gwrachiod D.G. 332, in which -od seems to be added to an old 
pl. *gwrechs (cf. the adj. gwrachiaidd), 

Lr wyn a gwlin arwain glod 
A chywydd + wrachiod.—I.B.H., Br, iv 104. 


‘For lambs and wool he brings praise and song to old women.’ 


It is found in genethod ‘ girls’ se. geneth (old geminated form, 
§ 93 ii (2)); and is added to diminutives in -an, as in babanod 
‘babies’, Webanod ‘clowns’ (whence by analogy the biblical 
publicanod) ; in -ach, asin bwbachod ‘ bugbears’, corachod ‘dwarfs’ 
(by analogy in Late W. mynachod for myneich ‘ monks’) ; in -yn(n) 
or -en(2), as in Wliprynnod ‘weaklings’, mursennod § prades’, dyhirod 
‘knaves’ sg. dyhiryn; and to other nouns originally in a con- 
temptuous sense, as ewrychod ‘tinkers,’ twrneiod a chlarcod Bow. 
62, Guwyddelod in Late W. for Gwyddyl ‘Trishmen’, Ffrancod for 
Ffraime, The substitution in Late W. of -od for another ter- 
mination in the names of relatives etc. comes from child-language, 
as in tadmaethod Esa, xlix 23 for tadmaethau, M1. W. tatmaetheu 
W.M. 37; ewythrod for ewythredd § 122 iii (2), cyfnitherod for 
eyfnitheroedd W.IL. 0.1. 132. 

(3) It occurs after a few names of things: (a) geminated 
forms, or what appeared to be such, as cychod sg. ewchk 
‘boat’; nythod ‘nests’, MI. W. nethod (e =7) at. i 24; bythod, 
sg. bwth ‘hut’; (8) diminutive forms, as denynnod ‘halters’ 
se. tennyn ; bythynnod ‘cottages’, se. bwthyn ; and by false analogy 
Mn. W. tyddynnod ‘small farms’, for Ml. W. tydynneu a.w. i 
168, 182; bwlanod sg. bwlan‘ a vessel of straw’; (y) some names 
of coins : dimeiot R.B.B. 384 now dimeiau ‘halfpennies’ ; ffyrllijut 
ib, now ffyrlingod ‘farthings’; filoringod D.G. 287 ‘florins’, 
hatlingod ‘half-farthings’; (6) personifications ete. : angheuod 
B.cw. 65 ‘death-sprites’; edwnod ‘idols’, erthylod ‘abortions’. 


iii. Ml. W. -awt occurs in pyscawt RM. 52, W.M. 73, R.B.B. 
149, B.T. 8, B.B. 89 ‘fish’ < Lat. piscdtus, § 118 ii (2); and in 
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gorwysawt B.7. 36 ‘horses’, se. goriayd ; ebystrawt B.T. 70 ‘horses e 
sg. eddystr or eddestr. The first survives as pysgod, in which 
the ending is now indistinguishable from old -od. 

iv. -iaid, Ml. W. -yeit, -eit, is the pl. formed by affection of 
the ending -iad, Ml. W. -yat § 148 iv (5) ; thus offeirzad * priest’ pl. 
offeiriaid, M1. W. offeireit .s. 117. All names of living things in 
-ja/l (except cariad) form their pl.so; thus ceimycid M.A. 1 285 
‘singers’, Jleityeid (= 8) ib. now WMeiddiaid ‘murderers’, 
gleissyeid ib., now gleisiaid, sg. gleisiad ‘salmon’; but abstract 
nouns in -tad have -cadaw § 120 i (4); cariad ‘lover’ is the 
same as cariad ‘love’ and has pl. cariadaw Hos. ii 5, 7, 10. 

But -iaid is also added to form the pl. of names of living 
things whose sg. does not end in -zad: 

(1) Names of classes and descriptions of persons : personnyett 
ILA. 117, now personiaid, se. person ‘parson’; conffessorieit do, 
70; facloryeit WM. 456, Mn. W. rhaglofiaid, sg. rhaglaw ‘ deputy’ ; 
barwnyeit R.M. 179, now blarwniaid, sg. barwn ‘baron’; mak- 
wyveit WM. 15, mackwyeit R.M. 9, sg. maccwy( f) ‘youth’ ; byleyn- 
yeyt AL. 1 24, sg. bilaen R.B.B. 123 ‘villain’; cythrewlyeit M.A. 
12516 ‘devils’ ; ysgwieryeit S.G. I1 ‘squires’; in Mn. W. pen- 
nacthiaid Ps, ii 2, sg. pennacth ; estroniaid ‘strangers’, meistraid 
‘masters’, gefedliaid ‘twins’, Protestaniaid, Methodistiaid, ete. 
Also adjectives used as nouns, § 145 iii. 

(2) Tribal and national names: Al/anyeit R.B.B. 271, also 
Albanwyr do. 270, sg. Albanwr ‘Scotchman’; Corannyeit R.M. 
96, no se.; Brytanyeit do. 91, no sg.; y Groecieit a’r Lhadinieit 
J.D.R, [xiv] ‘the Greeks and Latins’; Rhufeiniaid, Corinthiaid, 
etc. Also family and personal names: y Liwydiaid ‘the Lloyds’, 
y Lieisiomaid L.G.C. 110 ‘the Leyshons’, Koytmoriaid P 61/33 R. 

(3) All names in -wr of living things : pechaduryeit L.A. 152 now 
pech duriaid, sg. pechadur ‘sinner’; kreaduryeit do. 4, now 
creaduriaid, sg. créadur ‘creature’; awdurieid J.D.R. [xiv], 
awduryeit RP. 1375, sg. awdur ib. ‘author’ (the pl. awduron 
seems to come from the gorseddic writings, the source of numerous 
fabrications) ; Mn. W. ffodduriaid, cysgaduriaid, henuriaid, ete. 

Other nouns in -wr take either -dau, as gwniaduriau ‘thimbles*, 


ay ? ‘ 
pladuriau ‘ scythes’, or -au as papwraw ‘ papers’, meswraw ‘measures’, 
or -on as murmuron, cysuron, 
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(4) Some generic names of animals; as anifeileit L.A. 165, 
W.M. 228, now anifeiliaid, sg. anifail ‘animal’; mileit r.M. 129, 
Mn. W. milod, sg. mil ‘animal’; so bwystvileit R.B.B. 40 now 
bwystfilod, sg. bwystfil ; ysgrubliaid Gen. xlv 17 ‘beasts’. Also a 
few specific names, as camedeit wa. 165, Mn. W. camelod ; Mn. W. 
bleiddiaid Matt. vii 1 5 ‘ wolves’, also dleiddiau T.A. @. 23 3, M1. 
bleydyeu M.A. ii 230; gwenoliaid D.G. 20, sg. gwennol ‘swallow’. 


Strictly, of course, -iaid is not a t-stem but a to-stem; thus -zad 


a 


from *-gatos, pl. -taid < *-tati, 

v. -ant < Brit. *-antes, m. f. pl. participial ending occurs in 
carant B.A. 14, B.B. 46, ILA. 153, R.M. 130, sg. cdr ‘kinsman’ 
< *karants (Ir. care < *harants) < *k,r-: Armen. ser ‘ progeny, 
family ’, E. her-d, Lat. créseo, J ker- ‘grow’. In Early M1. W. 
carant was already affected into hereint C. m.a.i 244, Mn. W. 
cerant, later also cerynt M.K. [71] ‘kinsmen’ (not ‘ lovers’). 
On the analogy of this was formed the pl. of Ml. W. nei (now 
nai) ‘nephew’ : neyeynt a.L, i 8, nyeint w.M. 89, 1.A. 121, Mn. W. 
meiarnt ; and of ceifn ‘ 3rd cousin’: keywneynt (= keivneint) B. cH. 
76 defined ib. as ‘ children of the 4th mother’ (those of the 2nd 
being ‘cousins’, ete.). Ml. W. meddweint wa. 55 ‘drunkards’ 
may be an old participial form. A few other nouns have -eint, 
Mn. W. -aint affected for an earlier *-ann, § 121 iv. 


r-stems. 


§ 124. i. -er < Brit. *-eres occurs in broder w.m. 38, R.M. 26, 
later affected to drodyr R.M. 140; broder survived, as in T.A. «. 
229, Wm.S. e.g. Act. xv 23, but was at length ousted by 
brodyr, ef. § 122 iv (3). In Ml. W. drodorion also is used, &.M. 
203,207. Sg. brawd ‘brother’, § 59 ii, § 63 iii. 

brodorion also meant ‘ fellow-countrymen, clansmen’ B.B. 51, 55 
(cf. Gk. pparwp); in Late Mn. W. it came to mean ‘natives’; brodor 
‘a native’ is a new sg. deduced from this pl. 

-yr was added (instead of the old -awr) to gwayw ‘spear’ 
(also in Mn. W. ‘ pain’), giving gwaewyr o.. 48, but more usually 
gwewyr R.B, 1074 (for *gweywyr). 

Ofera’ gwaith fu v’r gwor 
Lliaw 6l t wewyr.—D.N., P 99/598. 
*It was the vainest task for men to anoint the marks of his spears.’ 


1402 P 
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ii. -awr is common in Early Ml. W. poetry : guaewaur B.B. 58, 
B.A. 9 (see fac.) ‘spears’, ysywydawr B.A. 9 shields’, cledyvawr, 
bydinawr, Uavnawr ib. ‘swords, armies, blades’ ; later (in prose) 
gwacwar W.M. 182, R.M. 85. 


-awr < Brit. *-ares < Ar. *-6res. 


Vowel Changes. 


§ 125. The vowel changes which occur when an ending is 
added to form the pl. are the following: 

i. Mutation § 81: brawd ‘brother ’, pl. brodyr ; brawd ‘ judge- 
ment’, pl. drodiau ; daw ‘son-in-law ’, pl. dofyon R.B.B. 68 ; rhaw 
‘spade’, pl. rhofiaw § 110 iii (1); cwrr ‘edge’, pl. eyrrau; dyn 
‘man’, pl. dynion; sail ‘foundation ’, pl. seddiaw; ffaw ‘den’, pl. 
freuau; gwaun ‘ meadow’, pl. gweunydd ; buwch ‘cow’, pl. duchod, 
etc. ete. . 

ii. Penultimate Affection § 83 iii: The endings which cause 
affection are -i, -ydd, -iaid, -ion: pdr, peri; ddr, deri; maer, meirt; 
cawr, cewri ; § 122 ii (2) ;—caer, ceyrydd ; maes, meysydd ; do. (3) $ 
—cymar ‘mate’, pl. cymheiriaid ; gefell R.P. 1302 ‘twin’ (< Lat. 
gemellus), pl. gefeilliaid; penkeirdjeit, anteigyon § 70 ii (2)3 
mab ‘son’, pl. meibion, etc.; see § 128 ii. 

iii. Reversion. Insome cases the vowel is affected in the se., 
but reverts to (or, historically speaking, retains) its original 
sound in the plural : 

Fem. 7é- or id-stems, with pl. ending -edd, § 122 iv: adein B.B. 
82, adain D.G. 132, 421 ‘wing’, pl. adaned R.M. 155, R.B.B. 64, 
later affected to adenydd ; celain ‘corpse’, pl. celanedd or calaned 
R.B.B. 49 ; edeu, edaw‘ thread’, pl. edafedd or adaved R.M. 154 ; elain 
‘fawn’, pl. elanedd or alaned a.L. 1 20; gwraig, Ml. W. gwreic, pl. 
gwraged ; neidr ‘snake’, pl. nadredd, anadred § 21 iii, later nadroedd; 
rein R.P. 1239, M.A. 1 3290, 4216, Mn. W. rhiain D.G. 39, 95, 
117, 130, 308, ete. ‘maiden’, pl. *vaned w.m. 166, RP. 1282, 
rhianedd D.G. 125, 234, 371.—Neut. do-stem: daint, pl. 
dannedd § 122 i1 (2). — Fem. ud-stem, pl. ending -aw: caine 
‘branch’, MI. W. cemg w.m. 108, pl. cageu B.B. 48, now cangau, 
see § 120 iii (2).— Neut. w-stem, pl. ending -aw: deigr ‘tear’, 
pl. dagrau, see § 120 iii (1). — Mas. and fem. x-stems, pl. ending 
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-on (Brit. nom. sg. -d, pl. -ones) § 121 i: athro, pl. athrawon § 76 v 
(5), athraon § 36 iii; kenew w.m. 483 ‘ whelp’, pl. kanawon wm. 
28, canon §36 iii, cynawon RM. 18, cynavon RP. 1209, late 
cenawon ; draig ‘dragon’, pl. dragon, later dreigeu WL.A. 153, now 
dreigiau ; Uleidy ‘thief’, pl. UWadron; Sais < Englishman’, pl. 
Saeson § 69 ii (2), Ml. W. sg. Seis wa. 120, pl. Saeson B.B. 60, 66, 
R.B.B. 41, 71, etc., Suesson B.B. 48, 51, B.A. 4. On ych (affection of 
*weh), pl. ychen, see § 69 v. 

Edn at draed ydwy’n y drain, 

A’r glud ar gil i adain.—T.A., a 14866/2o0t. 
‘I am a bird with his feet in the thorns, and the lime on the edge of 
his wing.’ 

Hude un o% hadanedd; 

E heda byth hyd y bedd.—l.F., m 160/456. 
‘Take one of its [the swallow’s] wings; it will fly always till death ’ 
[lit. ‘till the grave ’]. 

Llathen heb yr adenydd 

Yn y saeth a dynnai sydd.—Gut.O., A 14967/s0. 
‘There is a yard without the feathers in the arrow which he drew,’ 

Mal nodwydd ym mlaen edau 

Y mae lliw hon i'm Ueihau.—D.G. 296 (1 T.A.). 
‘As a needle thieaded, does her aspect make me spare.’ 


Aur a dyf ar edafedd 
Ar y llwyn er mwyn wi medd.—D.G. 87. 


‘Gold grows on threads on the bush [of broom] for the sake of [her] 
who owns it.’ 

Ni’m cymer i fy rhiain: 

Ni’m gurthyd fanwylyd fain.—D.G. 429. 
‘My damsel will not have me: my slender love will not reject me.’ 

Er bod arian rhidnedd 

Fwy nat bwys ar faen y bedd.—H.D. P 99/402. 
‘Though there be [of] maidens’ money more than his weight on the 
gravestone.’ 

Fy mrawd, mi a rois fy mryd 

Ar ddau genau oedd gennyd.—G.1.H., P 77/384. 
‘My brother, I have set my heart on two whelps that thou hadst.’ 

Kedyrn ac ievaine ydynt, 

Kynafon aur Kynfyn ynt.—Gut.O., P 100/343. 
‘Strong and young are they; they are the golden scions of Cynfyn,’ 

P2 
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Norz.—Reversion has puzzled writers of the late modern period, 
and Jexicographers. adain was used regularly by the Early Mn. 
bards; but the Bible has aden, deduced from the pl. adenydd; from 
aden a spurious pl. edyn was formed, which seems to occur first in 
EP., ps. lvii 1, but did not make its way into the spoken language. 
In the 1620 Bible cenew is, by a slip, correctly written in Esa. xi 6, 
elsewhere it is carefully misspelt cenew; in later editions this became 
cenaw, an impossible form, since -aw could not affect the original 
a toe; see §76v (5). On athro, misspelt athraw, see ibid. Pughe 
gives eleinod as the pl. of elain, and actually asserts that the pl. of 
gwratg is gwreigedd! He also invented the singulars rhian, celan. 
Silvan Evans s.v. celan notes this; but himself inserts the equally 
spurious dagr ‘ tear’ and deigron ‘tears’. In his Llythyraeth p. 17 
he attempted to change the spelling of Saeson to Seison. 


iv. Exchange of ultimate for penultimate affection: Ml. W. 
bugeil, bugelyds, Mn. W. adain, adenydd § 122 iii (2); MI. W. 
gwelleu R.M. 123, W.M. 483, ‘shears’, Mn. W. gwellau, pl. gwell- 
eifiau, new lit. sg. gwellaif § 76 vii (1). 

v. Anomalous changes : (1) mortoyn ‘ virgin’, pl. morgnion B.B. 
61, morynyon WM. 99, IA. 109, R.B.B. 70. This was altered 
to morwynion in the Bible, but persists in the spoken language as 
m’rynion. Note the double rhymes in 


Lledyf englynyon iw tos guynnyon, 
lloer morynyon Uawr Meiryonyd—LC. R.P. 1287. 


‘Sad verses [to her of] the colour of white roses, the moon of the 
maidens of the land of Merioneth.’ 


The same change occurs in bliyddyn, pl. blynedd § 122 iv (2). 


This change seems to be due to the survival in Brit. under diffe- 
rent accentuations of two R-grades of é, namely R,, ez, and R, 2, 
§ 63 vii (5). Thus mortyn < Brit. *moréints < *marei- < *m,ret- ; 
moryniton < Brit. *moringénes < *m,ri-, / merii- : Lat. mari-tus < 
*m,ri- with R, i1—bldysyn ‘year’, Ir. bliadain < *bleidoni, a fem. 
id-stem from an adj. *blet-d-ono-s from a vb. stem *blei-d- ‘to blow’, 
V bliléi-, extension of *bhelé-, *bheld- whence O.H.G. bluo-ian (< *bhl6-) 
‘to blossom ’, Ml. W. blawt ‘blossom’, Lat. flds, ete. § 59 v, thus 
blwySyn ‘*budding season’ ; pl. blyned < *blidniias ; tair blyned ‘three 
* seasons ’. 


(2) chwaer pl. chwiorydd § 75 vi (2), vii (2). 


(3) achos pl. achosion, Ml. W. achaws pl. achwyssom L.A. 129; 
see § 75 i (3). 
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(4) cel/ydyd ‘art’, M1. W. pl. helvydodeu. 


celfydyd < *kalmiio-tits ; helvydod- < *kalmiio-tat-es, owing to the 
interchange of -téit-, -tat-; § 99 ii (2), § 148 iii (10), (24). 


Plural of Nouns with Singular Endings. 


§ 126. Nouns with the singular endings -yn and -en fall 
into three classes for the purposes of pl. formation. 

i. Class 1. The sg. ending is dropped, with or without vowel 
change ; thus, without vowel change: pluen ‘feather’, pl. plu; 
mochyn ‘pig’, pl. mock; cwningen ‘rabbit’, pl. cwning &. 226; 
blewyn ‘a hair’, pl. d/ew. The vowel changes that take place 
when the ending is dropped are the following : 

(1) Mutation: conyn ‘stalk’, pl. cawn; deilen B.T. 28, Gen. 
vill 11, ‘leaf’, pl. dail; cneuen ‘ nut’, pl.cnau; gwenynen ‘bee’, 
pl. gwenyn, ete. 

(2) Ultimate Affection: collen ‘hazel’, pl. cyl; onnen ‘ash’, 
pl. yun; dalen W.M. 231, R.M. 167, Ps. 1 3 ‘leaf’, pl. dail; 
chwannen ‘flea’, pl. chwain; draenen ‘hawthorn’, pl. drain; 
tywarchen ‘sod’, pl. tyweirch, tywyrch : 

Drylliwr cwys i drot Ue'r ceirch, 

Daint haearn dan y tyweirch.—T.A. o. i 341. 
‘The cutter of a furrow to turn up the bed of the corn, an iron tooth 
under the sods.’ 

(3) Reversion. As -ym causes penultimate affection, when 
it drops the vowel reverts to its original sound : plentyn ‘child’, 
pl. plant; aderyn ‘bird’, pl. adar, 

(4) Exchange of penultimate for ultimate affection : giewyn 
‘sinew’, pl. giau; M1. W. Uyssewyn w.a. 97, 166 ‘plant’, pl. 
dlysseu M.M. 3, Mn. dlyssaw W.IL. 99, Uysiau. 


ii, Class 2. A plural ending is substituted for the sg. 
ending, as diferyn ‘drop’, pl. diferion; crwydryn ‘ vagrant’, 
pl. erwydraid ; meddwyn ‘drunkard’, pl. meddwon; planhagyn 
‘plant’, pl. planhigion ; ecwningen ‘rabbit’, pl. cwningod. The 
following vowel changes occur : 

(1) Affection: miaren ‘bramble’, pl. méert (mwyert R.B.B. 48). 

(2) Reversion: gelyn ‘enemy’, old pl. galon B.A. 26, and 
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some nouns with two singulars, as deigryn ‘tear’, pl. dagrau 
§ 130 11. 

iii. Class 3. A pl. ending is added to the sg. ending, as 
gelyn ‘enemy’, pl. gelinion B.B. 71, gelynyon R.B.B. 71, Mn. W. 
gelynion; defnyn Gr.O. 48, defnynnau Luc xxii 44; dalen ‘leaf’, 
pl. dalennau Ex. xxxix 3; mursennod, bythynnod § 123 ii. 

iv. In some nouns final -yw or -ew is not the singular 
ending but part of the stem; in these the ~ of -yn is not 
necessarily double when an ending is added ; and -ew is affected 
to -yn; thus ¢elyn f. ‘harp’, pl. telynau ; tyddyn m. ‘small farm’, 
$98 i (3), pl. ¢4yddynnod, Ml. W. tydynnew a.L. 1 168, 180, 182; 
maharen wm. CM. 26, myharen D.G. 202 ‘ram’, pl. meheryn; 
erogen, cragen, ‘shell’, pl. cregin $117 ii (3) ; elltrewyn $76 v (5), 
pl. *-yned not found; dlwydyn § 122 iv (2). 


Plural Formed from Derivatives. 


§127. The pl. of a few nouns is formed by adding a pl. 
ending to a derivative: glaw ‘rain’, pl. glawogyd R.B.B. 324, G. 
98; MI. W. ertstawn ‘christian’ pl. cristonogion B.B. 71, Mn. W. 
cristion, pl. cristronogion, eristnogion ; llif ‘ flood’, pl. lifogydd ; 
addurn ‘adornment’, pl. addurniadau; crwydr ‘wandering’, 
pl. cruydr(ijadau ; serch ‘affection’, pl. serchiadau; dychryn 
‘terror’, pl.dychryniadau, dychrynfeydd ; rheg ‘ curse’, pl. rhegfeydd ; 
dyn ‘man’, pl. dynqadon R.P. 1196, dynedon L.A. 11 beside dynion ; 
cas Deut. vii 10 ‘hater, foe’, pl. caseton W.IL. 8, also pl. cas do. 5. 


Beside glawogydd the dialects have glawiaw, evidently a new 
formation, though Bret. has glaotow. The misspelling gw’aw occurs 
first about the end of the 17th cent,, and was substituted in the Bible 
for the correct form glaw by R.M., 1746. The word always appears 
with gl- in M1. W., as glav B.B. 63, glaw W.A. 13, 42, R.M. 146, M.A. i 
396, R.P. 585, 1032 (4 times), 1055; gwlaw s.c. 147 is of course 
glaw in the Ms., see P 11/950; and of course there is no trace of 
yw- in the spoken language. The word cannot be from *xo-lau- as 
is usually assumed, for there is no example of the reduction of the 
prefix *yo- before a consonant to g- or even to gw-; and that the 
same reduction took place also in Bret. glao, Corn. glaw is incredible. 
The etymology of the word is doubtful, but it probably represents 
Brit. “ylow- (1 *glo-yo- : Skr. jala- ‘ water, rain’), 

camrau is used in the Bible for ‘steps’ ; but the true pl. of cam is 
camau th 28/96 R., M1.W. kammew R.B.B. 149, O. W. cemmein§ 121 iv; 
and camrau is a mere misspelling of kam-re, see § 31 ii (2). 


§ 128 NOUNS 915 
Double Plurals. 


§ 128. Double plurals are of common occurrence, and are 
formed in the following ways: 

i. A second pl. ending is added to the first: ce/ain ‘corpse’, 
pl. celanedd, double pl. celaneddau Ps. cx 6; deigr ‘tear’, pl, 
dagrau, double pl. dagreuoed L.A. 71, R.B.B. 146, 149; so blodeu 
‘flowers’, double pl. Glodeuoed R.B.B. 40, sg. blodeuyn ; diew ‘ days’, 
double pl. diewoed do. 9, 25, sg. dyd; élyssew ‘plants’, double 
pl. Uysseuoes wa. 70; dynion, double pl. dynyonew RP. 13033 
neges ‘errand’, pl. negesau, double pl. negeseuau M.L. 11 973 peth 
‘thing’, pl. pethau, double pl. pethewau do. 112, 119 ‘ various 
things’ ; esgid ‘shoe’, esgidiaw ‘shoes’, esgidewau ‘ pairs of shoes’; 
mach ‘surety’, pl. meichiau, double pl. meichiafon. 

ii. A pl. ending is added to a pl. formed by affection: thus 
cloch ‘bell’, pl. clych s.c. 380, double pl. elychau; sant ‘saint’, 
pl. seint B.B. 85, 1A. 69, double pl. seennyeu H.M. ii 227, Mn. W. 
seintiau; angel ‘angel’, pl. engy! M.A. 1 282, double pl. exgylyon 
ILA. 155, W.M. 118, B.B. 70 etc., Mn. W. angylion (e->a- § 83 ill 
Note 2). 


In old formations -ion affected the preceding vowel, thus the e of 
meibion is the affection of a by g, as shown by the intermediate form 
mepion §70 ii (1). But mecbion seemed to be the pl. meth with 
-ion added; and on this analogy -zon was added to engyl. The y in 
angylion is not an old affection of the ¢ by 2, for that would be e, 
ef. antergyon, etc., § 70 ii (2). angelion is a new formation probably 
due to Wm.S8., and, though used in the Bible by Dr. M. and Dr. P., 
has failed to supplant angylion as the spoken form. Silvan Evans’s 
statement that angelion very frequently occurs in Ml. Mss. is a gross 
error, supported only by a quotation from a 1 7th cent. copy,H.M. li 337, 
of a tract appearing in ™.A., where the reading is egylyonn 129. 

In most cases however -on is added to the sg., and does not affect 
ae, e, 0: kaethyon R.P. 1272, ysgolion ‘ schools’. 

iii. The diminutive pl. endings -ach (-iach) and -os are added 
to pl. nouns, as eryddionach Gr.O. 208, dynionach do. 93, J.D.R. 

xx]; dreiniach ‘thorns’; plantos, gwragedhos, dithados (dh =, 
#2) TD.R..[xv} ‘ children, women, clothes’; cynos ‘little 
dogs’; more rarely to sg. nouns: branos R.M. 154, L.G.C. 148, 
‘little crows’, caregos ‘ pebbles’, dernynnach ‘bits’. 


Sometimes a final media is now hardened before the ending: pry- 
fetuch, merchetos. This is prob. due to late diminutive doubling (d-d> 


tt, etc.) 
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iv. A noun with a pl. ending sometimes has its vowels 
affected as an additional sign of the pl., as ceraint for carant 
§ 123 v, adenyd for adaned § 125 iii, brodyr for broder § 124 i, 
which are therefore, in a sense, double plurals. 


Plural Doublets. 


§129. i. A noun not ending in -ym or -en may have more 
than one pl. form in the following ways: 

(1) One pl. may be formed by affection and one by the addi- 
tion of an ending: mdr ‘sea’, pl. mir, moroed § 122 ii (4); arf 
‘weapon’, pl. arveu W.M. 97, 99, ete., poet. ezf D.G. 23 esgob 
‘bishop’, pl. esgyd, later esgobion (15th cent., Gut.O. a 14967/87), 
esgoviaid (T.A. 4 14975/61), the first and last now obsolete; M1.W. 
kévynderw ‘cousin’, pl. kévyndyru, a. i 222, Mn. W. cefuder, 
pl. cefndyr, cefnderoedd L.G.C. 167. 

In Recent Welsh new and inelegant weak forms are sometimes 
found, as castelli, alarchod for cestyll, elyrch. On the other hand in 
the late period we meet with spurious strong forms, such as edyn 
§ 125 iii Note; and latterly emryné for amrannau (amrantau) § 120 i 
(1); dried for briallu § 134 ii; creig for creigiau. 

(2) Two or more plurals may be formed by adding different 
endings: ¢ref ‘town’, pl. trefi, trefydd § 122 ii (2); kaer ‘castle’, 
pl. heyrydd, kaeroedd, caereu, do. (3); achau, achoedd L.G.C. 213 
‘ancestry’; dyn § 127, ete. See § 1381 i. 

(3) Two plurals with the same ending may have different 
vowel changes; thus Ml. W. ceing old pl. cangeu § 125 iii, 
newer pl. ceimgheu 1.4. 144; these survive in Mn. W. as caine 
pl. cangau, ceinciau. So cawr ‘giant’, pl. ceuri, cewri § 76 iv (ais 
achaws, achos ‘cause’ pl. achwysson § 125 wv (3), achuysyon 
A.L. 1 30, and achosion. 

ii, A noun ending in -yn or -en may have more than one pl. 
form as follows.: 

(1) Some nouns of class 1, § 126 i, have two plurals, one 
without and one with the vowel affected; as gwialen ‘twig’, 
pl. gwial or gwiail; seren ‘star’, pl. sér B.T. 26, or sr ILA. 5, the 
latter now obsolete; collen ‘hazel’, pl. cold mm. 32, generally 
cyll; onnen ‘ash’, pl. own, more usually yan; mellten ‘flash of 
lightning’, pl. mel/¢ 1A. 107, rarely myllé B.B.B. 2.59. 
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Ni thawaf, od af heb dal, 
Muy nog eos mewn gwial.—D.G. 418, ef. 151, 


| will not be silent, though I go without pay, more than a nighting- 
gale in the branches. 


E gaeodd Mai 4 gwiail 
Y llwybrau yn dyrrau dail_—D.G. 442, cf. 87, 162, 225. 


‘May has blocked up with twigs the paths into masses of leaves’ 


Mawr yw seren y morwyr, 
Mwy yw ro swrn o'r man s¥r.—L.G.C. 4509. 


‘Great is the star of the mariners, greater than a cluster of small stars? 


Dy ryw cyn amled a’r onn, * MS. awr, 
Derwgoed yw'r® dreigiau dewrion—T.A. A 14975/11. 


‘Thy kindred are as numerous as ash-trees, but the brave dragons 
are oaks,’ 


(2) A noun may fall in more than one of the classes mentioned 
in § 126; thus cwmningen, pl. 1 cwning, 2 cwningod; gelyn, pl. 
I galon, 3 gelynion; dalen, pl. 1 dail, 3 dalennau; defnyn, pl. 
2 dafnau, 3 defynnau ; asen ‘rib’, pl. 1 ais, 2 asau, 3 asennau. 

Rhyfedd yw'r ais, ai rhifo, 

Fal cronglwyd Ue tynnwyd to—I.B.H., ¥. 17. 
‘Strange are my ribs, and to be counted. like rafters where the roof 
has been taken away.’ 


Ef a wis ar fy asau 

Am gelu hyn im gulhau.—B.Br.> p 82/293, cf. D.G. 295. 
‘It is evident from my ribs that I have become lean through conceal~ 
ing this [secret ].’ 

Stén ffriw ac asennau Ffranc 

Sy lew brau—Salbri iewanc.—T.A., 414965/44. 


‘Sién, of the face and frame of a Frank, is a spirited lion—young 
Salesbury.’ 


Singular Doublets. 


§ 180. i. A noun not ending in -yz or -en may have two forms 
of the sg. owing to various phonetic accidents: (1) -yf : -eu 
§ 76 vii: cledyf R.P. 1236 ‘sword’, cledeu do. 1369, pl. cledyfeu ; 
nedyf do. 1237 ‘adze’, and nedeu, 

(2) dant, daint ‘tooth’, pl. dannedd § 122 iii (2). 

(3) guyry, guyrf, gwerydd ‘virgin’, pl. gweryddon § 110 ii (3). 

> Wrongly attributed in the Ms. to D.G.; see a 14967/no. 222, and the cover 
of Greal no, 6—Mae rhyw amwynt. 
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(4) paret WM. 92, parwyt B.T. 27 (the latter obsolete), pl. 
parwydydd ‘ walls’ (of a house). 

(5) guarthafl ‘stirrup’, Mn. W. gwarthol (-afl >-awl > -ol), 
pl. gwarthafleu, Mn. gwarthaflau. 

(6) dydd ‘ day’, dyw in dyw Sul ete., pl. dyddiau, diau, 


ii, A noun may have a sg. form with, and one without, a sg. 
ending ; as deigr, deigryn ‘tear’, pl. dagrau; erfyn, arf ‘ weapon’, 
pl. arfuu § 129 i (1); eda, edefyn ‘thread’, pl. edafedd, § 125 iti. 
The diminutive form has sometimes a pl. of its own; as dafn 
‘drop’, pl. dafuau § 122 ii (2), and defnyn ‘drop’, pl. defnynnau 
§ 126 iii; caine ‘branch’, pl. cangau, ceinciau § 129 1 (3) 3 eangen 
‘branch’, pl. canghennau T.A. G. 251. 


iii Nouns ending in -yn or -en, Class 1 § 126 i, may have two 
singulars, (1) one formed with each ending ; thus adar ‘birds’, 
sg. m. aderyn and f. adaren B.B. 107, the latter obsolete ; ysgall 
‘thistles’, se. ysgellyn and ysgallen, both in use; cawn, sg. conyn 
‘stalk’, cawnen ‘rush’; gwial or gwiail, sg. gwialen, or gwielyn 
C.C. 265. 

(2) With different vowel changes; as dail ‘leaves’, old sg. 
dalen §126 i (2), newer sg. deilen, re-formed from the pl. 
§ 126 1 (1). 


Desynonymized Doublets. 


§181. i. Many pl. doublets, especially those with different 
endings, §129 i (2), have been desynonymized, some early, as 
bronneu W.M. 94, D.G. 233 ‘breasts’, dronnyd M.A.1. 415, D.G. 70, 
thills’,s.¢. bron ‘breast, bill’ ; personzard § 123 iv (1) ‘parsons’, per- 
sonaw ‘ persons’ (personyeu C.M. 19), sg. person in both senses. ‘The 
following oceur in Mn. W.: canoniaid ‘canons’ (men), canonau 
‘regulations’,se. canon ; cynghorion ‘counsels’, cynghorau ‘councils’; 
se. cyngor ; llwythau ‘ tribes ’, Mwythi ‘loads’ (but Wwythau ‘loads’ 
Ex. v 5, vi 6, (lwythi ‘tribes’ J.D.R. 291), sg. Udwyth ; prydiau 
‘times’, prydau ‘meals’, sg. pryd; pwysau ‘weights’, pwysi 
‘Ibs.’ se. pwys ; ysbrydion ‘ spirits’ (beings), ysbrydoedd ‘ spirits’ 
in other senses (but Ml. W. ysprydoed, s.a. 308-9, ysprydyeu do. 
310, both in the former sense) ; aurheithiau ‘ spoils’, aurheithi 
‘dear ones’, sg. anrhaith ‘booty ; darling’, § 156 ii (1). 
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ii. In some cases the desynonymization is only partial: fadau 
means both ‘fathers’ and ‘ancestors’, but ¢eit m.a. 121, Mn. W. 
taid means the latter only, as 

Penaethiacd yw dy daid oll—G.L.H., wm 133/211. 
‘ All thy ancestors are chieftains.’ ¢eidiaz ‘ancestors’ is perhaps 
to be treated as the pl. of tad ‘grandfather’, a derivative 
(<*tatzos ?) of tad, ef. nain ‘ grandmother’ (<*xania?). The 
pl. azs, while continuing to mean ‘ribs’, was used for ‘ breast’ 
D.G. 316, and became a sg. noun, fem. (like doz), as 

Am Robert y maer ebwch 

Yn f ais drom anafus drwch.—T.A., G. 230. 
‘For Robert is the cry in my heavy wounded broken breast.’ 


But asaw and asennau retained their literal meaning. In the 
spoken language now, ais is ‘laths’ (sg. eisen), asennau ‘ribs’ 
(sg. asen). 

ili. Partial desynonymization extends to the se. in dedlen 
‘leaf’ (of a tree only), da/en ‘leaf’ (natural or artificial), dad 
‘leaves’ (of trees or books), dalennau ‘leaves’ (artificial only, 
but Ml. W. dalenneu B.B. 101 ‘leaves’ of trees). Complete 
desynonymization has taken place in the sg. and pl. in cors 
f.‘ marsh ’, pl. corsydd, and corsen f. ‘reed’, pl. cyrs (in Ml. W. 
cors, corsyid meant ‘reed, reeds’ also, see Silvan Evans s. v.) ; 
tant ‘ harp-string’, pl. tannau, and tennyn ‘halter’, pl. tenynnod. 

iv. Desynonymization occurs in the sg. only in conyn ‘stalk’, 
cawnen ‘reed’; gwialen ‘twig, wand’, gwielyn ‘osier’ (used in 
wicker-work—the original meaning, § 75 vi (2)). 

In the dialects also coeden ‘tree’ “ vox nuperrimé ficta” D.D. and 
coedyn‘ piece of wood’. The word for ‘tree’ in lit. W. is pren; cf. 
ny elwir coet 0 un prenn R.P. 1044 ‘wood is not said of one tree’. 

In some cases, of course, the diminutive was from its earliest forma- 
tion distinct in meaning from its base ; as yden f. ‘a grain of corn’ 
from yd ‘corn’ mas. sg. (yr yd hwn ‘this corn’), pl. ydaw ‘ varieties 
of corn’. 


Anomalous Plurals. 


§132. A few anomalous plurals remain to be noticed: (1) cd 
‘dog’, pl. ca; ci < Kelt. *ha < *huyii < Ar. *4(u)ud : Skr. Sva 
§ 89 iti; can < Brit. *hunes < Ar. *hunes. 
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(2) dydd ‘day’ < *dijéus : Lat. diés, and dyw ‘day’ in dyw 
Gwener ‘on Friday’ etc. from an oblique case (Ar. gen. *divés, 
*dinds), pl. dieu < Brit. *djéues § 100 ii (1), beside dieuoed 
§ 128 i, and dydyeu Wa. 51, R.B.B. 9, re-formed from the sg., 
Mn. W. dyddiau, now the usual form, though ¢ridjau is still in 
common use. 

Bluitinet a hir dieu (t=) B.B. 56 ‘years and long days’; deugein 
niheu m.a. 21 ‘forty days’; seth nieu B.B.B. 54; deugain nieu 
D.G. 198, ete. 


(3) duw ‘god’, O. W. duiu- § 78 iv (2) < *deiuos (: Lat. deus) 
is the same word as the above with different vowel grades 
§ 63 vii (4). The Ml. pl. dwyweu wa. 73 is formed from the 
old sg.; geu-dwyeu also occurs do. 44 with loss of w; the Mn. pl. 
duwiau is a second re-formation. 

(4) diawl ‘devil’, pl. diefy? § 100 ii (1), also a late pl. djawl(i)aed 
(loss of i by dissim. is usual); the pl. die’ used by Gr.O. is 
artificial, as possibly the sg. diaf. Wm.S. invented a new sg. 
diafol, which was adopted in the Bible, and so is considered 
more respectable than the genuine form. 

(5) blwyddyn ‘year’, pl. blynedd, blwydyned, blynyddoedd 
§ 122 iv (2), § 125 v (1). 

(6) aren pl. eirin § 106 ii (1), new pl. arennau; eirin ‘plums’, 
new sg. eirinen. 

(7) pared, pl. parwydydd § 180 i (4); ffér ‘ankle’, pl. (old 
dual) uffarnau, ucharnau § 96 iv (2), late pl. fferau, fferz. Other 
cases of anomalous vowel changes in § 125 v, § 117 iii. 

(8) One or two examples generally quoted of irregular plurals 
are due to haplology, § 44 iv, and are irregular in the late 
period only. Mn. W. cydymaith ‘companion’, pl. cymdeithion ; 
Ml. W. sg. cedymdeith w.M. 10, pl. cydymdeithon do. 1 ;—Mn. W. 
credadun ‘believer’, pl. eredinwyr, a corrupt re-formation from 
crediniol for creduniol, § 77 ix, for credaduniol; Ml. W. credadun, 
pl. credadunion M.A. 1 566. 


Nouns with no Plural, 


§ 183. The following nouns are used in the sg. only :— 
i. Many abstract nouns, simple, as gwane ‘voracity’, llwne 
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‘swallowing’, Wafur ‘labour’, cred ‘belief’, tywydd ‘weather’ ; 
or derivative as syched ‘thirst’, tristwch ‘sadness’, ffyddlondeb 
‘fidelity ’, glendid ‘cleanliness’. 

But a large number of abstract nouns have pl. forms: chwant 


‘desire’, pl. chwantau; coel ‘belief’, pl. coelion, etc.; see § 120i (4), 
§ 121 ii (3), § 122 ii (4). 


ii. Nouns denoting material or substance, as mé ‘honey’, 
glo ‘coal’, ymenyn ‘butter’, gwaed ‘blood’, baw ‘dirt’, Cdlaeth 
‘milk’, ete. 

There are many exceptions: dyfroedd ‘waters’, sg. dwfr; cigaw 
‘meats’, ydaw § 131 iv, ete. 

arian in the sg. means ‘silver’, thus yr arian hwn ‘this silver’, 
arian byw ‘quicksilver’; but arian is also pl., and as pl. means 
‘money’, as yr arian hyn ‘this money’, arian gwynion or arian 
gleision ‘ white’ or ‘grey money’, i.e. silver coins. More rarely aur 
is pl. in a similar sense: aur melynion or aur rhuddion W.IL. 2. 
Similarly heyrn the pl. of haearn means ‘irons’ as fire-irons, etc. 

The names of woods have the same form as the pl. of the names 
of trees; thus derw ‘oak’ or ‘ oak-trees’, sg. derwen ‘ oak-tree’. The 
same form is used (like arian, aur, haearn, etc.) as an adj.: cadair 
dderw ‘oak chair’; onn ‘ashen’, etc. (but not ynn etc.) : 


Llithio’r wyd y Uath hir onn 
Ar galonnau’r gelynion.—T.A., 4 14975/95- 
‘Thou feedest the long ashen spear on the hearts of the enemies.’ 


iii. Diminutive nouns in -an, -ig, -cym,-cen; as dynan ‘a little, 
person’, oenig ‘a little lamb’, dryncyn ‘hillock’, Wecyn ‘place’, 
ffolcen ‘foolish girl’. 

If the word does not exist without the suff, or if without the suff. it is 
an adj., it has a pl. in -od, rarely -aw; mudanod ‘ deaf-mutes’, llebanod, 
etc. § 123 ii (2), ewigod do. (1); erymanau ‘sickles’. 

iv. Archaic and poetical words such as dum ‘maid’, adr ‘lord’, 
cun ‘lord’, huan ‘sun’ § 113 i (5). 

v. Proper names of places, months, days, feasts; as Cymru, 
Ebrill, Calan, Nadolig. Except Suljau ‘Sundays’, Sadyrnau 
‘Saturdays’. Other days thus: dyddiau Liun ‘ Mondays’, ete. 


Nouns with no Singular. 


§ 184. A few nouns are used in the pl. only: 
i. bonedd ‘gentlefolk’ ; rhieni ‘parents’; nouns in ~ys denoting 
inhabitants, as Monwys ‘men of Mén’ § 38 viii. 
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Bonedd Gwynedd a genats, 
Blodawr sir heb ledryw Sais.—T.A., A 14966/277. 


‘T have sung the nobility of Gwynedd, flowers of the shire with no 
Saxon alloy.’ 

The sg. rhiant (pl. rhiaint) given by Pughe seems to be his own 
invention. 


ii. aeron ‘fruits’; gwartheg ‘cattle’; creifion ‘ parings’; gwreich- 
ion ‘sparks’; names of certain vegetables: dresych ‘ cabbages’, 
chwyn(n) ‘weeds’, briallu B.T. 25, H.M. ii 162 ‘ primroses’; in 
Mn. W. ymysgaroedd ‘ bowels’, but M1. sg. ymysgar s.G. 214. 

For pl. names of vegetables a sg. is sometimes formed by adding 
-en, as hesg ‘rushes’, sg. hesgen, or -yn as blodeu-yn, rhos-yn. The 
new and spurious sg. brivdlen is based on the assumption that -w is a 
pl. ending; so also the spurious pl. brieddl. 

ill. Adjectives used as nouns: (1) persons: fforddolion 
‘wayfarers’, ¢tlodion ‘paupers’; (2) qualities: prydferthion 
‘beauties’, § 145 iii. 

{| For the pl. of compound nouns, see § 157 iii. 


GENDER. 


§135. The gender of a noun denoting an animate object agrees 
in general with the sex of the object ; thus the nouns gér ‘man, 
husband’, ceffy/ ‘horse’, brawd ‘brother’, gwas ‘servant, youth’ 
are m., and gwraig ‘woman, wife’, caseg ‘mare’, chwaer < sister ’, 
morwyn ‘maid’ are f. 

§136. i. When the same noun is used for both sexes it is 
generally epicene, that is, it has its own gender whichever sex 
it denotes. 

The following are mas. epicenes: plentyn‘ child’, baban ‘babe ’, 
bareut ‘ kite’, eryr ‘eagle ’. 

The following are fem. epicenes: cennad ‘messenger’, cath 
cat’, colomen ‘dove’, brdu ‘crow’, ysgyfarnog ‘hare’. Thus we 
say y gennad (not *y cennad) even when we mean a man. 


« 


Kymer y gennat honn, a dwe ef y dy Ernallt o.M. 33 ‘Take this 
messenger and bring him to the house of Ernault’. See also r.3.B. 68, 
ILA. 111 and 2 Sam. xi 19-25. 

These nouns do not change their gender by the addition of guryw 
‘male’ or benyw ‘female’, as old-fashioned grammarians taught. In 
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eryr benyw ‘ female eagle’ the non-mutation of the b- of benyw shows 
that eryr remains mas. In fact the gender of a noun must be ascer- 
tained before gwryw or benyw can be added to it. 


ji. There are however several nouns of common gender in 
Welsh, that is, nouns whose gender varies according to the sex 
of the individual meant. Such are dyw ‘man’ or ‘ woman’, 
dynan ‘little person’, eyfyrder ‘ second cousin’, #yr ‘ grandchild ’, 
tyst ‘ witness’ (< Lat. testis com.), mudan ‘deaf-mute’, perthynas 
‘relation’, gefell ‘twin’, cymar ‘mate’, ddataa ‘love-messenger’, 
ete. § 139 v, cyw ‘ pullus’, Uo ‘calf’. Thus y mudan or y fudan ; 
y perthynas or y berthynas ; lo gwryw or llo fenyw. 


See cyw f. D.G. 94, usually m.; wn gymar f. D.G. 274; tetr wyryon 
R.M. 112, W.M. 468 ‘ three granddaughters ’. 
Y ddyn fwyn oedd ddoe’n f’annerch : 
Aeth yn fud weithian y ferch—D.E., G. 117. 


‘The gentle lady yesterday greeted me: now the maid has become 
silent.’ . 

Wyr Cadwgon yw honno: 

Wyr i fab Meilir yw fo—L.G.C. 367. 
‘She is the granddaughter of Cadwgon ; he is the grandson of Meilir’s 
son.” 

Danfonaf, o byddaf byw, 

At feinwen latai fenyw.—lL., © 133/102. 
‘I will send, if I live, to the maiden a female messenger.’ 


The initial consonant of dyn is sometimes left unmutated after the 
art. when f., as pwy yw’r dyn deg? D.G. 53 ‘ who is the fair lady 9’ 
But usually y ddyn as above, cf. § 38 vi. ex. 3. 

dynes isa N. Walian vulgarism which has found its way into recent 
literature; it does not occur in the Bible or any standard work. The 
examples quoted by Silvan Evans are evident misreadings (dynes for 
y ddyn and dynes sad for dyn sad); but it is found in the work of 
a poetaster in P 112/365 (early 17th cent.). No pl. has been invented 
for it. Other late formations are cymhares and wyres, the former used 
in the 17th cent. 


iii. Some mas. nouns used as terms of endearment, ete. become 
fem. when applied to females ; as peth ‘thing’, byd ‘ life’, carzad 
‘love’, enaid ‘soul’; thus y beth alawd ‘ poor thing’ f. 


’Y myd wen, mi yw dy wr, 
A’th was Vth burlas barlwr.—D.G. 156. 


‘My fair life, I am thy husband and thy servant in thy leafy parlour.’ 
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F’ enaid dlos, ni ddaw nost 
I adail haf y dél hi.—D.G. 321. 


‘My beautiful soul! there comes no nightfall to the summer-house to 
which she comes.’ 


iv. Similarly a mas. abstract noun, when personified is occa- 
sionally treated as fem., as doethineb in Diar. i 20, 1x 1-4. 


§137. i. Some mas. names of living objects are made fem. 
by the addition of -es, or by changing -yn to -en; thus brenim 
‘king’, drenhines ‘queen’ ; bachgen ‘boy’, bachgennes Joel iii 3 
‘girl’; ew ‘lion’, dlewes ‘lioness’; asyn ‘ass’, f. asen; coegyn 
‘fop’, f. coegen B.CW. 14. 


arglwys ‘lord’, arglwySes w.M. 11 ‘lady’; marchawe w.m. 2, Mn. W. 
marchog ‘horseman, rider, knight’, marchoges, W.M. 13, B.cw. 58; tarll, 
iarlles W.M. 254 ‘earl’, ‘countess’; amhérawdyr w.M. 178 ‘emperor’, 
amherodres do. 162; cares I.G. 557 ‘relative’ t.; tywysoges ib. ‘ prin- 
cess’; santes do. 559 ‘saint’ f.; arglwyddes a meistres mér Gr.O. 15 
‘lady and mistress of the sea’. 

In old formations the -es is seen added to the original stem, as in 
lleidr ‘thief’, f. lladrones B.cw. 21, see § 1211; Sats ‘ Englishman’, 
f. Saesnes < Brit. *Sawd, *Saxonissa, § 113 i(2). On the vowel change 
in Cymro, f. Cymraes see § 65 ii (1). 


ii. In the following cases the distinction of gender is irregular : 
nai ‘nephew’, nith ‘niece’; cefnder(w) ‘cousin’, f. eyfnither(w) ; 
chwegrwn ‘father-in-law’, f. chwegr ; hesbwrn, f. heshin ‘ewe’ 
fol ‘fool’, f. Jolog ; gor, gwraig; ci § 132 (1), gast § 96 ii (3). 


nai < Ar. *nepots; nith < Ar. *neptis § 75 vii (2); cefnderw § 76 
vii (3) (O. W. pl. cetntiru) and cyfnitherw are improper compounds 
representing ceifn derw and cyfnith derw; for ceifn lit. ‘co-nephew’ 
see § 75 vii (1); cy/nith< *kom-neptis‘ co-niece’; derw is an obsolete 
adj. meaning ‘true’, Ir. derb ‘sure’ <*deryos, Ar, base *derew- : E. true, 
aud doubtless W. pl.derwyd-on ‘soothsayers’ < *d,rwites (: Gaul.druides 
<Brit., Caesar B.c. vi 13, Ir. drui< Brit.?): W. dir ‘true, certain’, 
Ir. dir ‘due’ < LR *déru-s.—chwegr § 94 iv; chwegrwn< *syuekru-no- ; 
—hesbin from W. hesb f. of hysb ‘dry’ § 96 ili (5); the formation of 
hesbwrn is not clear; perhaps for *hesbrwn formed on the analogy 
of chwegrwn ;—gwr < Ar. *yiros: Lat. vir; gwraig < *wraki prob. < 
*u(ijr-ak-t, a noun in -i (: -22a, ef. pl. gwraged) from a derivative in 
-Gk- of *uir-os: cf. Lat. virdgo. 


* This is more probable as a derivation of druid than that it comes from the 
word for oak. There is however a distant connexion, since derw ‘oak’, Gk. dpis, 
etc., are probably derived from the same Aryan base *dereu- ‘ fast, hard’. 
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iii. (r) As in other languages, near relations and familiar animals 
have names of different origin for males and females: tad ‘father ¥ 
mam ‘mother’; brawd, chwaer; ewythr, modryb; ceffyl, caseg; etc. 

(2) Names of birds are epicenes, mostly f.as y fwyalch or y fwy- 
alchen ‘the blackbird’, y fronfraith ‘ the thrush’, yr wydd ‘the goose’, 
y gog ‘the cuckoo’, y frdn ‘the crow’, etc.; but almost an equal 
number are m., as eryr ‘eagle’, dryw ‘wren’, barcut ‘kite’, hedydd 
‘lark’, alarch ‘swan’. The male bird is in some cases distinguished 
by using cezliog followed by the specific name in the attributive geni- 
tive, as y ceiliog bronfraith or y ceiliog mwyalch; but this cannot be 
done generally. Note ceilidgwydd ‘gander’ § 741. The names of one 
or two male animals are formed in a similar manner; as bweh gafr 
‘he-goat’; gwrceath ‘tom-cat’. 


§ 138. The gender of nouns denoting inanimate objects or 
abstractions can only to a very limited extent be determined by 
the meaning. 

i. The following nouns are mas. : 


(1) tymor ‘season’, and the names of the seasons: gwanwyn, haf, 
hydref, gacaf, see hydref dwys a’r gwanwyn § 38 viii; so y Garawys, 
y Grawys ‘Lent’ with g- as a new radical § 101 iii (2), ef. yr holl 
Arawys A.L. i 338 ‘all Lent’. 

(2) mts ‘month’, and the names of the months, as Chwefrol sydd 
iddo 28 o ddyddiau 1620 Bible Almanac ‘ February has 28 days’. 

(3) dydd ‘day’, and names of days, see Difiau du § 46 ii (4); so 
y Pasg ‘ Easter’, y Nadolig ‘Christmas’, y Sulgwyn ‘ Whitsunday’, 
y Calan ‘ New Year’s Day’; but gryl ‘ feast’ is f., so that Giyl Fair 
‘Lady Day’, etc., are f. 

(4) gwynt ‘wind’, and the names of points of the compass: y gog- 
ledd ‘the north’, y dwyrain ‘the east’, y dehew ‘the south’, y gorllewin 
‘the west’. 

(5) Nouns denoting material or substance: awr, arian, haearn, pres, 
pren, derw, ffawydd, glo, maen, pridd, calch, clai, tail, gwair, gwellt, 
yd, bwyd, bara, cig, gwaed, gwin, cwrw, dwfr, gwydr, Uedr, liain, sidan, 
glaw, era, ete. 

(6) Verbal nouns; see § 205. 


ii. The following nouns are fem. : 

(1) gwlad ‘country’, teyrnas ‘kingdom’, ynys ‘island’, and names 
of countries, etc.: Cymru lan ‘ beautiful Wales’, Prydain Fawr ‘ Great 
Britain’, y Fén fau Gr.O. 16‘my Mona’. But tir ‘land’ is m., hence 
Tir Groeg m. ‘ Greece’. 

(2) tref ‘town’, llan ‘church’, and names of towns and parishes: 
Bangor Fawr yn Arfon; Lanbadarn Fawr. : 

(3) afon ‘river’, and names of rivers: Dyfi wendal D.IL. ‘ fair- 
browed Dovey’. 

(4) Names of mountains and hills: yr Wyddfa ‘Snowdon ’, Carnedd 
Q 
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Ddafydd, Moelyet; but mynydd ‘mountain’ and bryn ‘hill’ are m., 
and so therefore are names formed from them, as Mynyddmavr. 

(5) tatth ‘language’, and names of languages: y Gymraeg wen 
E.P. 217; but when the name denotes matter written in a language 
it is m.: y Cymraeg hwn ‘this (piece of) Welsh’. Ulythyren ‘letter’ 
is fem., and names of letters and sounds: @ fain ‘thin a’ (i.e. ‘@’). 

(6) Names of trees: derwen ‘oak’, dar ‘oak’, collen ‘hazel’, ete. 

(7) Collective nouns denoting communities, etc.: y genedl ‘the 
nation’, y werin ‘ the people, the crew (of a ship)’, y bobl ‘the people’, 
y bendefigaeth ‘the nobility’, y gymanfa ‘the assembly’, y gynulleidfa 
‘the congregation’, y glé ‘the bards’ (y fan glér L.G.C. 71), y dorf, 
y dyrfa ‘the crowd’, y gynhadledd ‘the assembly’; with some late 
exceptions, as y cyngor ‘the council’, y bwrdd ‘the board’. 


§189. The gender of a derivative noun is determined by its 
ending. 

i. The following endings form m. nouns: -ach dim. sg., -atnt, -atod, 
-cyn, -dab -deb, -der, -did, -dod, -dra, -dwr, -edd, -hdd, -t -ni -tont, 
-iad -ad, -tant, -inab -ineb, -rwydd, -weh (-wg), -yd, -yn. 

Examples: bwhach, henaint, traethawd, llecyn, un-dab, -deb, blinder, 
gwendid, cryndod, fieidd-dra, cryfdwr, amynedd, glanhdd, tlodi, noethni, 
drygioni, cariad, teimlad, mwyntant, doethin-ab, -eb, enbydrwydd, 
tywyll-weh, (-wg), techyd, offeryn. 

Exceptions: awdurdod, trindod; buchedd, cynghanedd, trugaredd, 
see § 143 iii (13); cenadwri (f. after cennad); adeilad § 205; caniad 
‘song’ (f. after cdn) but caniad ‘singing’ m.; galwad (f. after galwedig- 
aeth); blwyddyn, elltrewyn, odyn, telyn, twymyn. In the last group 
-yn is not the sg. ending -ynn, see § 126 iv. 

ii. The following endings form f. nouns: -ach (abstract), -aeth 
-iaeth etc., -as, -ed, -ell, -en, -es, -fa, -ur. 

Examples: cyfeillach, cosledigaeth, athrawiaeth, teyrnas, colled, asgell, 
seren, llynges, porfa, natur, pladur. 

There are many exceptions in -aeth and -taeth; as claddedigaeth, 
darfodedigaeth, gwasanaeth, hiraeth, amrywtaeth, gwahantaeth, Uun- 
zaeth.—Other exceptions are lludded, caethiwed, syched, pared ; castell, 
cawell, hiriell ‘angel’ D. 43; maharen; hanes m. in N. W.—gwniadur 
‘thimble’ is m. in N. W.; names of persons in -wr are mas. (f. -wres). 

ili. The following endings form derivatives having the same gender 
as the noun to which they are affixed: -aid ‘-ful’, -an dimin., -awd, 
-od ‘stroke, blow’; as crochanaid m. ‘ potful’; dlwyatd f. ‘spoonful ; 
maban m. ‘babe’, gwreigan f. ‘little woman’, dynan com. ‘little 
person’ ; cleddyfod m. ‘stroke of sword’, ffonnod f. ‘ blow of a stick’, 
dyrnod m., arfod f. (cleddyfawd f. D.G. 473 is exceptional). 

iv. -og (-awe) forms m. titles and designations, as tywysog ‘ prince’, 
marchog ‘knight’, swyddog ‘officer’, cymydog ‘neighbour’, taeog 
‘villain’; and f. terms of reproach, as ffolog ‘ fool’ f., budrog ‘slattern’, 
slebog id. Names of inanimate objects in -og are generally f., as arffedog 
‘apron ’, clustog ‘cushion’, mawnog ‘ bog’. 
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_-tg forms m. titles, as gwledig ‘prince’, pendefig ‘chief’, and f, 
diminatives as oen7g, etc. 

-in is m. in brenin ‘king’, dewin ‘sage’, buclin ‘drinking horn’, 
ewin ‘(finger-)nail’, gorllewin ‘west’; otherwise f., as byddin, cegin, 
cribin, gwerin, hesbin, megin, melin. 

v. -at, Ml. W. -e¢ (for -hez) forms nouns of com. gender, as Jatat 
§ 136 ii; see cicai f. D.G. 166. 


§140. i. No useful rule can be laid down for determining by 
the form the gender of nouns without derivative endings. It is 
true that nouns having w or y in the ultima are mostly m., and 
those having o or e are mostly f.; thus asgwrn, arddwrn, dwrn, 
dufr, ellyll, byd, bryn are m.; colofn, tonn, ffordd, ffenestr, gwén, 
deddf are f. But exceptions are so numerous that the rule is of 
no great practical value. 


The reason for the rule is that Brit. w and 7, which normally give 
W. w and y, were affected to o and e by the lost f. ending -a, § 68, 
thus bringing about a preponderance of f. nouns with o ande. The 
reasons for the numerous exceptions are the following: (1) 0 and e 
may be original Brit., and not the result of affection at all, as in mér m. 
‘sea’, penn m. ‘head’; (2) y is often due to affection by the lost f. 
ending -7; as in blwyddyn f., telyn f. ete.; (3) endings other than -4, -% 
caused no affection ; hence ffrwd f., hweh f. etc. 

uw seems to some extent to have followed the analogy of w, thus W. 
cur m. < Lat. céra f.; most monosyllables with w are thus m.; but 
clud ‘vehicle’, tud ‘people, country’, hug ‘covering’, clun ‘thigh’, 
hun ‘sleep’, punt ‘£1’, ffust ‘flail’ are f. 

There is no reason why a, 2 and the diphthongs should be distinctive 
of gender; and rules which make them the basis of such a distinction 
are arbitrary, and worse than useless. Thus Mendus Jones, Gr.’ 75, 
states that monosyllables having a are f.; Anwyl, Gr. 28, says they 
are m., and names 13 exceptions (omitting gardd, sarff, barf, nant, 
cad, llath, barn, etc., etc.) ; actually, the proportion of m. to f. (excluding 
Eng. words, and names of males and females, as tad, mam) is about 
55:45. Similarly monos. with z are said to be m.; in reality the 
numbers of m. and f. are practically equal:—m., lid, gwrid, pridd, 
Uif ‘flood’, rhif, brig, cig, ctl, mil ‘animal’, fin, llin, min, gwin, glin, 
tir, mis, plisg, llith ‘ mash’ ;—f., pi, crib, gwib, gwich, tid, ffridd, lif 
‘suw’, gwig, pig, hil, mil ‘1000’, lun, tin, trin, rhin, gwisg, cost, lith 
‘lesson ’. 

ii. A few doublets occur with m. -w-, f. -0-; as cwd m. ‘bag’, 
cod f. ‘purse’. The others are borrowed words containing -or 
+cons.; as t07f ‘ crowd’ < Lat. turba: twrf ‘tumult’ ;—fforch ‘a 
fork ’< Lat. furca: ffwreh ‘the fork, haunches’ ;—jfordd ‘way’ < 
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O.E. ford: 1 ffwrdd ‘away’ ;—bord ‘board, table’< M.E. bord: 
bwrdd id. < O.E. bord. 


Also with -yn : -en, as ysgellyn : ysgallen § 130 iii, coegyn : coegen ete, 
§ 137 i, ffwleyn : ffolcen, and 8. W. dial. crwtyn ‘boy’: croten ‘girl’. 


§ 141. i, The gender of a compound noun is generally that 
of its subordinating element; thus eduséudy ‘ almshouse’ m. like 
ty ‘house’, this being the subordinating, and e/wsen the sub- 
ordinate element. So gwéinilan ‘vineyard’ f. like Wan; can- 
Awyllbren ‘ candlestick’ m. like pren. 


There are a few exceptions, possibly due to a change in the gender 
of the simple noun: cartref m. ‘home’, pentref m. ‘village’ (though 
tref is now f.)§ 111 v (2); pendro f. ‘ vertigo’ (tro m.), as Mae'r bendro 
ar y llo lleiaf R.P. 1278. 

Epithetized compounds have the same gender as the sex of the 
person ; thus all-tud ‘exile’ generally m. (tud f.). 


ii. The above rule also holds for improper compounds, § 46, in 
which the subordinating element comes first; thus ¢réf-tad 
‘heritage’ f.; dgdd-brawd ‘day of judgement’ m.; pént-bren 
‘wooden bridge’ f.; péu-cerdd ‘chief of song’ m. 


§142. i. There are many nouns of vacillating or uncertain 
gender. Some of them are old neuters, like draich from Lat. 
bracchium. In other cases the uncertainty is due to the action of 
analogy. 


ii. The gender sometimes varies according to meaning or use :— 
golug ‘sight’ m., as in golwg byr ‘short sight’ (but f. in m.A. 107): 
golwg ‘appearance’ f., as in teg yr olwg ‘fair to see’ ;—bath or math 
‘kind’ m., as daw fath ‘two kinds’: with the art. f., as y fath ‘the 
kind’, y fath beth ‘the kind of thing’ ;—man ‘spot’ m., as y’r Seu 
van gochyon W.M. 140 ‘to the two red spots’, man gwan ‘weak spot’: 
man ‘place’ f. generally as in Matt. xxviii 6, often m. as in Jer. vii as 
note yn y fan ‘immediately’, yn y man ‘by and by’ ;—to ‘roof’ m. 
as in aderyn y to ‘sparrow’: to ‘generation’ sometimes f., as in 
L.G.C. 204 ;—coes ‘leg’ f.: coes ‘stalk’ or ‘handle’ of a spade, etc. 
(where there is only one) m., dim. coesyn m—Unrelated pairs; 
gwatth ‘work’ m., gwaith ‘fois’ f., as in dwy waith ‘twice’ ; lef m., 
lif f.; mel m., mil f.; With m., lith f. ; § 140 i. 

iii, Some nouns have different genders in Ml. and Mn. W. This is 
sometimes due to a break in the tradition owing to the word becoming 
obsolete in the spoken language; in other cases it is due to, or has 
been helped by, analogy. Early Mn. W. generally agrees with Ml. Wis 
the break comes in the Late Mn. period. 
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The following are m. in M1. W., f. in Late W.: damwein w.M. 29, 
R.M. Ig ‘accident’; breint L.L. 121, R.B.B. 71 ‘privilege’; dinas c.M. 
3, 8, w.A. 44, D.G. 325 ‘stronghold, city’, still m. in place-names; 
mef 1.A. 4 ‘heaven’, S.Ph.(m. W.IL.) late 16th cent. has ne’ gwyn, but 
H.S. mid. 15th already has nef f., see § 160 iii (2) (c); chwedyl R.M. 192 
‘tale’, chwedl drwg Ps. cxii 7; grud w.A. 93 ‘cheek’, y grudd, deu- 
rudd in the bards, but f. in Bible; gwecthret a.t, i 526, BB. 7, IA. 
132; ergit R.B.B. 423; krevyd W.A. 143. 

The following are f. in Ml, W., m. in late W.: tangneved w.M. 43, 
R.M. 30, 38 (but y tangneved w.M. 55) ‘peace’, m. in Bible; gurrioned 
‘W.M. 29, R.M. 19 ‘truth’, m.in Bible and later bards, 0.c. 357; cygreir 
O.M. 18, B.M. 160 ‘truce’, m. in Bible, Deut. xxix 14; fydit B.B.B. 83 
‘freedom’; person ©.M. 19, IL.A. 3 ‘person’; Jlynn W.M. 51, B.M. 36 
‘lake’; Ilys W.M. 5, R.M. 3 ‘court’. 

In some cases the gender fluctuates in Ml. W.: breich, as in c.M. 18 
ar y breich ‘on the arm’, and in the next line y’r vreich ‘to the arm’ ; 
it is m. in the Bible, but now f. except in place-names ;—heuwl ‘sun’, 
m. L.A. 3, f. do. 161, generally f. in the bards, m. in Bible, f. in Wms. 
257, now m.; heulwen is an improper compound of haul wenn § 46 ii 
(1) ;—clot ‘ praise’ m. as clot bychan W.M. 142, R.M. 212, generally f. in 
the bards g. 184, f. in the Bible, 1 Bren. x 7, now m., orig. neut. § 66 v. 

iv. The difference is in some cases dialectal: czniaw ‘dinner’ f. in 
W.M. 61, B.M. 43, now f. in S.W. but m. in N.W.; ¢troed m. in MI. W. 
e. g. deudroet always (not dwy-), m. in N.W., f. in S.W. The following 
are f.in S.W., m. in N.W.: cyflog, hanes, garr, guniadur, llyn, pwys, 
munud, clorian (though ar y funud, yn y glorian in N.W. alsv) ; in 
Mn. Lit. W. these are mostly m. as in N. W.; crib ‘comb’ now m. in 
N.W., but crib ‘ridge’ f. On the other hand in N,W. cusan (m. c.M. 
58, 61) and cwpan (m. in Bible) are sometimes treated as f., doubtless 
a late misuse, as also the use in some parts of canhwyllbren asf. But 
clust m. B.B.B. 54, m. in S. W., is f. in N. W. and in the Bible. N.W. 
is not uniform: sach m. in Gwynedd (< Lat. saceus) is f. in Powys. 


DerivaTiIvE Nouns. 


§ 143. Derivative nouns are formed from simple nouns, from adjec- 
tives, and verb-stems by the addition of the following endings: 

i. Diminutive endings, largely used to form singular nouns § 126: 
m.-yn,4.-en. The O. W. forms are -inn, -enn, and the n is doubled 
in Ml. and Mn. W. when a syllable is added, as defnynn-au Can. v 2, 
canghenn-aw Luc. xiii 19. They probably represent the Ar. suffixes 
-ino-, -ind- with dimin. gemination § 93 iii (2), giving Brit. *-inno-s, 
*-inna. 

They may also be added to adjectives and vb.-stems, as coeg-yn ‘ fop’, 
(coeg ‘empty, vain’), ysgogyn ‘ swaggerer’ (ysgog-t ‘to shake’). 


ii. Diminutive endings added to nouns: -ach, as corrach ‘dwarf is 
<a Brit. *-akkos, with dimin, gemination ;—-an, as dynan ‘little 
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person’, gwreigan ‘little woman’ ; this appears in late Brit. as ~agn- 5 
in Ir. it is -@m; see § 104 ii (1) ;—-ell, as in gyrchell ‘a roe’, < Brit. 
*-ella or *-illa ;— -ig, as in oenig ‘lamb’, < Brit. *-ika ;— -eyn, f.-cen, 
sometimes added to contracted personal names, as Hwleyn for Hywel, 
appears to be comparatively late, and may be from E. -kin. 


iii. Abstract and collective noun endings, etc. : (1) -ach as cyfeillach 
‘friendship’ eyfrinach ‘secret’ (<*-aksd, v.n. suffix § 203 i (3) (4)). 

(2) -aeth ‘act’ < *-akta, § 203 i(r), as in gwasanaeth ‘service’< 
“wo-ssain-akta < *wpo-sta-no-akta § 96 ii(2); as *gwasan does not occur, 
the suffix is here telt to be -dnaeth. It takes the form -iaeth from 
stems in -%, thus added to -atd in dysg-éid-iaeth ‘learning’; hence 
hyndfiaeth ‘antiquity’, gofiniaeth ‘smithing’; hence -dniaeth in 
gwlybaniaeth ‘wet weather’. So -lacth as marstandtaeth ‘commerce’ ; 
-niaeth as saerniaeth ‘workmanship’, mechniaeth ‘surety’. In ar- 
giwy(diaeth, argliyddiaeth both accentuations occur, see Arglwyddiaeth 
(4 syll.) D.G. 8; @wledd Dduw a’i arglwyddiaeth Gut.O. M 146/397 R. 
‘The feast of God and his Lordship’: Pe talai’r ydd arglwyddiaeth D.G. 
210 ‘If the goose paid tribute’. The form in Late W. isthelast. The 
ending is also added to verbal adjectives in -adwy, -edig, as ofnadwyaeth 
‘terror’, poenedigaeth ‘torture’, erledigaeth for erlidedigaeth § 44 iv. 
It is also seen in -adaeth, -dabaeth, -debaeth. -wriaeth, etc, 

(3) -aid, Ml. W. -eit <*-atio-s, *-atia : llwyatd § 139 iii. 

(4) -aint, Ml. W. -eint : henaint ‘old age; dtoddefaint ‘ suffering’ 
§ 203 ii (3), q.v. 

5) -an : cusan ‘kiss’, chwiban ‘whistle ’, ven. suff. § 203 vi (1). 

(6) -as <*ass@ : teyrnas f. ‘kingdom’; also -ias, as trigtas 
‘residence’ : Ir. -as m. <*-assu- (: Goth. -assu-) : *-at-ta, *-at-tu-. 

(7) -awd, -od, Ml. W.-awt < *-at- : traethawd ‘treatise’ < Lat. 
tractatus ; molawd ‘praise’: Ir. molad ; used to denote the stroke of 
a weapon cledyfawt, ete. § 139 ili < *-atio. 

(8) -deb, -dab, -ddbacth, -débaeth, -ineb, -inab all contain 
*ap- < *agt-, / dq#- like Lat. antiquus, Skr. prétika-m ‘face’ and 
W. wyneb § 100 v. In -deh *ap- is added to a -ti- stem, in -ineb to 
Bnit. -anz- (as in brenin iv (10)) ; ‘-ta- > fe >e § 65 vi; in-dab -inad 
to allied adj. stems in -to-, -ino- (cf. Brugmann? II i 285); ’-oa- > 
‘-G- >a. Silvan Evans states s.v. duwdab that -dab ete. are “ local 
forms”, meaning that the -a- is Gwyn. a for é, § 6 ii, which is absurd, 
for dial. a does not extend to the penult as in -dabaeth (dial. atab, 
atebodd, not *atabodd). The forms with a occur before any trace of 
dial. a, and are used by writers of all parts : diweirdap Pp 14/2 Rk. 
(circa 1250), dewindabaeth K.B.2. 16, 38, 41, 42, OM. 93; docthinab 
MIrI7 R. (c. 1285), R.B.B. fac. opp. p. (c. 1310-1330); cowreindab 
8.T., © 169/39 R.; hydabd L.G.C, 195; geudab Ps. lxii 9, 


Y Drindod a ro® undab * Printed dro, 
Er deigr Mair deg ar i Mab.—'T.A. ©. ii 78. 


‘The Trinity bring ubout union for the sake of fair Mary’s tear for 
her Son,’ 
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(9) -der, -ter < *-tero- cpv. suff. : dyfn-der ‘depth’. 

(10) -did, -tid, Ml. W. -dit, -tit< Ar. *-tuit- : gwen-did ‘weakness’; 
-dod, -tod, Ml. W. -dawt, -tawt< Ar. *-tat- : cryn-dod ‘ trembling’ ; 
—: Lat. vir-tiit- (<*uiro-tit-); civi-tat-. 

-dra, -tra, see (22) below. 

(11) -dwr <*-turo-, prob. -ro- added to -tu- stem., cf. Gk. wdp-rupos: 
eryfdwr ‘ strength’. 

(12) -ed, Ml. W. -et, partly < -ttas, as in ciwed < Lat. civitas; 
partly <*-e-to, Ml. W. dyly-et < *dligeto-n : Ir. dliget—syched ‘thirst’ ; 
nodd-ed ‘ protection’, colled ‘loss’, etc. 

(13) -edd <*-iia : trugaredd ‘ mercy’ <*trougakariia : Ir. trocazre; 
—: Gk. -ia, dvapyia, etc. Most nouns with this ending have become 
mas. in W.; but many retain the orig. gender § 139 1. 

(14) -eg < -tka; as gramadeg < grammatica; so hanereg ‘ half- 
measure’ < Brit. *san-ter-ikd. It forms the names of languages as 
Saesneg, Gwyddeleg, Ffrangey, Gwyndodey ‘the dialect of Gwynedd’, 
Gro-eg, Cymrd-ég. In the last two contraction took place. Wn.8. 
took -aeg for the ending in Cymrdeg, and so, beside the correct 
Saesneg, wrote Saesnaeg and Saesonaeg, see the headings in his Dic. 
Gwyddelaeg, Ffrancaeg etc. were also formed, either by him or by his 
imitators. D.D. s.v. aeg vehemently protests against these solecisms, 
and against the use of aeg as a word meaning ‘language ’»—Kanys 
Yspaenec «a Sywedei y kawr c.M. 19 ‘ For it was Spanish that the giant 
spoke’. Kymraée/chwec R.P. 1189. Ffrangec da léewdec diletyerth 
do. 1225 ‘ Good clear pure French’. 


Dysgais yr eang Ffrangeg ; 

Doeth yw i dysg, da iaith deg.—t.R., P 82/309 RB. 
‘I have learnt the rich French language; wise is its learning, fair 
good tongue.’ 


15) -es < *issa : buches ‘herd of cows, place for milking’ ; llynges 
“fleet ’, Uoches ‘hiding-place’; cf. iv (4). 

(16) -fa: 1.< *-mag- ‘place’: por-fa ‘ pasture ’; cam-fa ‘stile’; 
triy-fa ‘dwelling place’; cyrch-fa ‘resort 7—2. Abstr. for -fan(n) 
v.n. ending § 203 ii (4), by loss of -nm § 110 v (2) < Ar. *-m,n- 
§ 62 i (2): UWosg-fa ‘a burning *; Uladd-fa ‘slaughter’; cryn-fa 
‘tremor’; bodd-fa ‘deluge’. The two are confused, and the second 
class have plurals like the first, as Uosgfeydd. 

(17) si is the same as the v.n. ending -i, see § 202 ii; thus dode 
* poverty’ (also as v.n. ‘to impoverish ’), noethi ‘ nakedness * (v.n. ‘to 
denude’), diogi ‘idleness’ (v.n. ‘to idle’), caledi ‘ hardship’, gwegt 
‘vanity’, ymddifedi ‘ destitution’. 

(18) -iad, -ad added to yerb-stems is properly -ad, as shown by 


® Yr aeg is of course parallel to the ‘ ologies’ in Eng., except that in Eng. no 
one imagines ology to be a real word. It is strange that the false division was 
not extended to -es; though a Welshwoman is Cymraes, no one has written 
Gwyddelaes for Gwyddeles, or called his wife yr aes. 
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such forms as carad, e.g. Ilu dw di-garad B.B. 86, and especially the 
form -had (for -ha-ad), which would be *-haead if the ending were 
~jad ; but with stems in -g- we have e.g. rhodi-ad (: rhodiaf) ; from 
these -gad was generalized, but too late to cause penultimate affection ; 
hence carjad ‘love’ (-iad agent affects, see iv (5) ). rad, pl. -adaw is 
from *-s-tu- (Ar. *-tu- verbal-abstr. suffix) : Lat. supine genitwm < 
“geno-tu-m ; -ad f. < *-9-ta § 203 iii (8). 

(19) -iant is similarly -ant < *-né-, participial suffix, as in Ml. W. 
derewant I.A. 152 ‘stink’, Mn. W. drewiant; it generally appears as 
-iant in Ml. and Mn. W. : meSyant w.m. 8, Mn. W. meddiant 
‘ possession ’, 

(20) -id in addewid f. ‘ promise’, perhaps < *-7-ta (: Lat. ftnitus) ; 
in cadernid m. ‘might’ < *-Z-tu- (: Lat. sup. vestitum) ;—rhyddid is 
a late re-formation of rhy(3)-did. 

(21) -ni < Brit. *gnimu-, O. W. gnim ‘work’ § 203 vii (4): 
mech-ni ‘bail’ (mach ‘a surety’), noeth-ni ‘ nakedness’ ; -ioni < -tono- 
gnim- § 155 ii (1): haeléoni ‘liberality’; also -oni in barddont 
(bardhony a..i 78) ‘bardism’. As -né is for *-zni, and nin > n 
§ 110 ii (1), the ending cannot be distinguished from -7 after n; thus 
trueni ‘ wretchedness’, gwrthuni ‘ uuseemliness’ may have -¢ or *-znz. 

(22) -red, lit. ‘course’, <*-reto-, / ret- § 63 ii: gweithred ‘action’, 
Ml. W. brithred ‘confusion’ (=Ir. brechtrad ‘ commingling’); in 
a more literal sense, hydred ‘length’, Wedred ‘ breadth’. 

-rwydd, lit. ‘course’, < *-reido- : Gaul. réda ‘ waggon’ < *reida, 
W. rhwydd ‘ easy, without let, perfunctory’, lit. ‘* running’; a fertile 
abstr. suff. in W. : enbyd-rwydd < peril’, gwallgof-rwydd ‘insanity ’. 

~dra, -tra, lit. ‘course’ < */-trog-, Vtregh- § 65 ii (1) : e-ofn-dra 
‘ fearlessness ’. 

(23) -wch < *-is-go-, v.n. ending; see § 201 iii (2) : tywyllweh 
‘darkness’, heddweh ‘peace’. The -wg in the by-form tywyllwg 
is prob. due to dissim. of continuants; see § 201 iii (3). 

(24) -yd < *-o-téits, nom. sg. of *-0-tut- (10): bywyd ‘life’, Ir, 
bethu < Kelt. *biwotiits ; mebyd ‘youth’ ; partly perhaps <*-ctt (: Lat. 
-ttia, and substituted for it, as tristyd < *tristiti < tristitia). 

* (25) -ynt in helynt ‘course’ ; tremynt (dremynt) ‘sight’; prob. 
-en- + -tt. 


iv. Endings denoting agent or person: (1) -adur < Lat. -atorem, 
as in pechadur < peccatirem, extended to new formations: henadur 
‘elder’, penadur ‘chieftain’; in creadur ‘creature’ it comes of course 
from -atura. 

(2) -ai, Ml. W. -ei, properly -hei for it hardens the preceding 
consonant, < *-sagid ‘seeker’ § 104 ii (2), as blotat ‘ beggar of meal’ 
(blawd ‘ meal’), cynutai ‘gatherer of firewood’ (cynnud ‘ firewood o) 
etc. The late artificial formation mynegat ‘ index’ is wrong in form 
(it should be *mynacat) and in meaning (it should denote a ‘seeker oF 

(3) -awdr < Lat. -dtor, as in ymhérawdr < imperator, créawdr < 
creator, extended in W., as in dysgawdr ‘teacher ’, Uywiawdr ‘ruler’, 
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For W. awdr ‘author’ < Lat. au(c)tor (beside awdur < ace. 
au(c)térem) the dial. form awdwr (with parasitic w § 16 v (3)) came 
to be used in Late W. The above words were then mistaken for 
compounds of this, and wrongly spelt and accented ymherdwdur, 
eredwdwr. Lastly the -wr was mistaken for -wr ‘man ’, (8) below, 
and a new pl. ymherawdwyr formed instead of the true pl. 
ym(h)erodron; but ym(h)erodraeth remains. 

(4) -es < Brit. *-issa : Lat. -issa : brenhines ete. $137.2. 

(5) -iad : hebryngyat w.m. 4 ‘guide’; it affects a to e: Ueiddiad 
‘killer’ Wadd ‘ kill’), datgeiniad ‘singer’; after w the 2 is lost § 36 
v, as geilwad ‘caller’ (galw ‘ call’), ceidwad ‘keeper, saviour’ (cadw 
‘keep’). It implies Brit. -datis (or gata) : Gaul. Nawavoaris, Paddras 
: Ir. -ith, i-stem ; the suffix is -ti- (or -t@): Gk. pdvris, kpi-ri}-s ; -La- or 
-a- <-ja- or -a-; the affection of the vowel shows that the -ta- form 
was already generalized in Brit. 

(6) -og, Ml. W. -awe <Brit. -akos adj. suffix § 153 (5) forms 
m. nouns as ¢ywysog ‘prince’, marchog ‘knight’, swyddog ‘ officer’, 
and f. nouns as ffolog, see § 139 iv; the former have feminines in 
“Oges : tywysoges ‘ princess’, cymydoges ‘ neighbour’. 

(7) -or, Ml. W.-awr < Lat. -arius as kagjhellaur a.u. i 62, Mn. W. 
canghellor < cancellarius, extended in W. : telynor ‘harpist’, cantor 
‘singer’; f. -ores : cantores. 

(8) -wr ‘man’ : pregethwr ‘preacher’, gweithiwr ‘worker’ etc. ; 
-wraig ‘woman’ : gélchwraig ‘ washerwoman’. 

(9) -ydd < Brit, -#0 : erydd ‘shoemaker’ § 86 i (5), melinydd 
‘miller’, prydydd ‘poet’; -edydd < -atitd : dringhedydd ‘climber’, 
nofiedydd D.G. 502 ‘swimmer’; -idyd : llemidit w.m. 466 lemhidys 
R.M. 110 ‘leaper’; f. -yddes : prydyddes ‘poetess’, -adyddes : 
gwniadyddes ‘ sempstress ’. 

(10) Endings of more restricted use: -ig in pendefig ‘chieftain’, 
gwledig ‘prince’, < *-2-ko-, § 153 (9). 

-in in brenin < *-ini-; cf. pl. brenhinoedd ; -in from Lat. -tmo- in 
dewin for *diwin < divinus, per(i)erin ‘pilgrim’ < *pergerinos < 
peregrinus. 


v. Endings denoting instrument or thing: (1) -adur, iv (1): 
Ml. W. paladur, Mn W. pladur ‘scythe’, gwniudur ‘ thimble’ etc. 

(2) -in < -ina: melin ‘mill’ < Lat. molina; cegin § 89 iii; so 
cribin, megin, etc. 139 iv. The m. buelin may have -in < *-tkno-, 
ef. Gaul. celicnon ‘tower’, /gel- ‘high’ : Lat. celsus, columen. 

(3) -ell < -ella or -illa : padell ‘pan’ < Lat. patella; pibell ‘ pipe’, 
Dynhonnell ‘fountain, source’. 

(4) -og iv (6), besides names of persons, forms f. names of things, 
as arffedog ‘apron’, clustog ‘cushion’, of plants, as tewbanog ‘ mullein’, 
of places, as mawnog ‘ peat-bog’, brwynog ‘ marsh’, etc., and m. names 
of birds as eyffylog ‘ woodcock’, and animals, as druenog ‘ hedgehog’, 
Uwynog ‘ fox’. ; 

(5) -wr iv (8) : crafwr ‘scraper’. 
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NuMBER. 


§ 144. The pl. of adjectives is formed from the sg. as follows: 

i. By change of vowel. The change is the ultimate -affec- 
tion § 83 ii; cf. § 117i. Examples: bychan ‘little’, pl. bycheim 
wa. 2, Mn. W. bychain, so llydan ‘broad’, truan ‘wretched’, 
buan ‘quick’; cadarn ‘strong’, pl. kedeirn w.M. 40, kedyrn do. 51, 
Mn. W. cedyrn; iewane ‘young’, pl. ieweinc w.M. 181, Mn. W. 
ieuainc; hard ‘handsome’, pl. heirs; bydar ‘deaf’ pl. byder 
n.P. 1196, Mn. W. éyddair. 

ii. By adding the ending -ion. Examples: mud ‘ mute’, pl. 
mudyon RP. 1196, Mn. W. mudion; cock ‘red’, pl. cochyon R.P. 
1236, Mn. W. cochion; glew ‘bold’, pl. glewjon ; cul ‘ narrow % 
pl. culion. 

iii. The addition of -ion causes the following vowel changes: 

(1) Mutation § 81: ¢tawd ‘poor’, pl. tlodyon RP. 1196, 
Mn. W. ¢lodion; trwm ‘heavy’, pl. trymyon R.M. 14, Mn. W. 
trymion ; llwm ‘bare’, pl. Ulymion; llym ‘keen’, pl. Ugmion; 
melyn ‘yellow’, pl.melynion; Mn. W. main ‘slender’, pl. mezuion, etc. 

The comparatively late pl. mawrion is an exception; an older form 
is perhaps moryon B.T. 45; but the original form mawr < *ma@r7 (like 
the sg. mawr< *méros) generally remained: lloppaneu mawr W.M. 23, 
R.M. 14 ‘big boots’. A similar exception is trawsion M.A. 1 544. 

(2) Penultimate affection §83 iii: glas ‘blue’, pl. 
glerssyon RP. 1196, now written gleision ; dali ‘blind’, pl. deil/yon 
ib., Mn. W. dei/ijon ; claf‘ sick’, pl. cleivyon ib., Mn. W. cleifion ; 
gwag, pl. gweigion ; cadr, pl. ceidryon R.P. 1169 (ceidron iv). 

e is not affected: wchel ‘high’ pl. uchelion M.A. i 565a; see gwel- 
won etc. iv. a is unaffected in the late pl. meddalion; the old pl. is 
meddal like the sg.: petheu clayr medal L.A. 70 “ blanda et. mollia ”. 
ae remains unaffected, and the ending in some old forms is written 
-on, as haelon B.B. 3, B.P. 1169, M.A. i 283a, later haelion. 

iv. After the groups mentioned in § 36 v—vii, the % drops, so 
that the ending appears as -on: gwelw ‘pale’, pl. gwelwon R.P. 
1196, gweddw ‘widowed’, pl. gwedwon do. 1236 ; chwerw ‘bitter’, 
pl. chwerwon; hoyw ‘sprightly’, pl. hoywon; du ‘black’, pl. 
duon ; teneu ‘thin’, pl. teneuon ; budr ‘dirty’, pl. budron; garw 
‘rough’, pl. geirwon ; marw ‘dead’, pl. metrwon ; lathr ‘bright’, 
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pl. dlecthron (lleithyryon in w. 74). The affection of the vowel in 
geirwon etc. bears witness to the lost 2. 

In most Ml. W. mss. the ¢, following e7, is lost after all consonants, 
as in 8.W. dialects, § 35 ii, as deillon K.P, 1236 (beside deillyon 1196). 

v. Some adjectives have two plurals, one formed by affection, 
and one by adding -ion: Aardd ‘handsome’, pl. heirdd, heirddion ; 
garw ‘rough’, pl gearw, geirwon ; marw ‘dead’, pl. meirw, meirwon. 

caled usually remains unchanged: rhai caled T.A. c. ii 79, pethau 
caled Ex. xviii 26, ef. 1 Bren. x 1, xiv 6; but caledion Judas 15 
(thcugh calet here also in Wm.S.). cledion c.c. 334. The spoken forms 
are caled and cledion. The form celyd R.G.D. 96 seems to be a recent 
invention; Wms. 372 has Yr hoelion geirwon ecaled, changed in 
recent hymnbooks to celyd. Similarly Cymraeg is sg. and pl.: 
henweu Kymraec s.G. 172 ‘ Welsh names’. 

§ 145. i. The only pl. forms which are originally adjectival are 
those produced by vowel affection; where these exist they generally 
accompany pl. nouns, thus gwyr cedyrn, not gwiyr cadarn. But we 
have seen that from the Ar. period *-70, pl. *-iones formed nouns 
corresponding to adjectives in *-g0s § 1211; and there can be 
no doubt that W. forms in -ion (from *-iomes) were originally 
nouns, as they may still be, e.g. y ¢lodiou ‘the poor’. The dis- 
tinction between these nouns and adjectives proper was obscured 
by the fact that adjectives might be used as nouns, e.g. y kedyrn 
w.M. 51 ‘the mighty’ ; then, in imitation of gwyr cedyrn ‘mighty 
men ’, expressions like plant tlodion ‘poor children’ were formed 
for the sake of formal agreement, as the agreement was not 
apparent in an adj. like ¢/awd which had the same form for sg. 
and pl. But the old tradition persisted, and the use of forms in 
-ion was, and is, optional: eriron du,...coch, eririon gwinn, 
.-- glas,... lluid BB. 72-3 ‘black..., red..., white..e, 
blue... , grey eagles’; dynyon mwyn RM. 21 ‘ gentle folk’, 
meirch dof do. 31 ‘ tame horses ’ ; and is more frequent in later then 
in earlier periods, thus bratteu trwm of w.M. 23 appears as brattew 
trymyon in the later R.M.14. Hence we find (1) as forms in -ion 
were not really needed, many adjectives remained without them, 
and have no distinctive pl. forms; (2) in many cases plurals in 
-ion remain substantival. 

ii. The foliowing adjectives have no distinctive plural forms 


in use: 
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(1) The simple adjectives (or old derivatives no longer recog- 
nized as such): bach, ban, call, cas, certh, craff, cu, cun, chweg, da, 
dig, drwg, filwch, gau, gwar, gwir, gwymp, hafal, hagr, hawdd, hén, 
hoff, llawen, llesg, lon, ltwyr, mad, mén, pur, rhad, serfyll, serth, 
sobr, swrth, teg. 

bychain is pl. of bychan, not of bach, which is sg. and pl. like the 
others in the above list; thus plentyn bach ‘little child’, pl. plant 
bach. 


Yr adar bach a rwydud 
A’th iaith dwyllodrus a’th hud.—D.G. 313. 


‘Thou wouldst snare the little birds with thy deceiving words and 
thy wile.’ 

drwg is also an abstract noun, pl. drygau ‘evils’. hagr is included 
in Ds list; Rowland’s hagron is obviously spurious—it would be 
*heigron if genuine. hén is included because henyon L.A. 95 is only 
known to occur once, and that in verse. D.y OC. has hyf as pl. of 
hoff, as well as aghlyff, pryff and cryff as pl. of anghloff, praff, craff 
apparently extemporized RP. 1361 (praff has pl. preiffion). mdn is 
usually pl. as in cerrig mdm ‘small stones’, often sg. as in gro mdn 
‘fine gravel’, 

gldn ‘clean’ has pl. gleinyon 1.4. 102, R.P. 1236, which is compara- 
tively rare, and became extinct. D. 56 includes tywyll, but quotes 
an example of tywyllion; this and one or two others like melysion 
(for melys pl., Diar. xxiii 8) are not uncommon in Late Mn. W. 

(2) Adjectives of the equative or comparative degree. But 
superlative adjectives have substantival plurals. 

(3) Derivative adjectives in -adwy, -aid, -aidd, -ar, -gar, -in, 
-lyd, § 158. But adjectives in ~’g, -og, -ol, -uws have plurals in 
-ion, which commonly precede their nouns, but may follow them, 
as guyr bonhedigyon 8.c. 6% ‘gentlemen’. 

nefolyon wybodew ac ysprydolyon geluydodeu m.A. 103 ‘heavenly 
sciences and spiritual arts’, cf. 102. Deddfolion ddynion a ddyfa- 
lant M.A. i 26 ‘law-abiding men they deride’. o's nefolion a’r daear- 
olion a thanddaearolion bethaw Phil. ii 10.— NerthoeS nefolyon ... 
new wrthyeu tyvedsolyon m.A. 102 ‘heavenly powers or wonderful 
miracles’, 

Y mae’r sir wedi marw Sibn 

Yn wag o w§r enwogion.—Gut.0., G. 219. 
‘The county, after the death of Sidn, is void of famous men,’ 

Rhoed yn un bedd mawredd Mén— 

Lu deugorf? urddedigion —H.K. 


‘ re one grave has been laid the greatness of Mén, their two noble 
odies. 
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(4) Most compound adjectives, as hy-glyw, hy-glod, e-ang, 
Lruyth-lon, melys-lais, ete. But when the second element is an 
adj. which may take -ion, the ending is sometimes affixed to the 
compound ; thus claer-wynnyon W.A. 92 ‘bright’, gloyw-duon do. 
93 ‘glossy-back’ ; glas-feinion D.G. 87 ‘ green and slender’, ta/- 
gryfyon Ezek. iii 7 “of an hard forehead ”. 

D. 56 quotes cyn-dynion, erchyllion (erch-hyllion) as exceptional 
forms in 

Dynion eyndynion dinerth 
Hyllion erchyllion a cherth.—Anon. 


‘Stubborn (but) weak men, ugly, hideous and strange.’ 


ill. Many adjectives have substantival plurals used partly as 
abstract nouns as uchelion Gr.O. 120 ‘heights’, but chiefly to 
denote classes of persons ; the sg. is also in some cases substantival. 
The pl. is formed either by affection or by adding -ion or -iaid, 
Ml. W. -yon, -yeit; the latter is used for persons only, and 
causes the same penult. affection as -zon, except in late forma- 
tions. Thus caeth ‘slave’ pl. keith, Mn. W. caith L.G.C. 63, or 
Mi. W. keithyeit or Mn. W. caethion ; byddar ‘ deaf’ pl. byddair, 
later formation byddariaid ; balch ‘proud’ pl. beech RP. 1334 
]. 46, beilchion, beilchiaid ; truan ‘wretch’ pl. truain, trueinion, 
trueiniaid ; gwan ‘weak’, pl. gweinyon M.A. 1 220, gweinyert R.P. 
1196, Mn. W. gweiniaid ; dali ‘blind’ pl. deilion, deilliacd. 

Ar ol y ferch ar wyl Fair 

O gloi’r bedd ¢ glyw’r byddair.—T.A., c. 11 83. 
‘The deaf hear [the lamentations] for the maid on Lady Day at the 
closing of the grave.’ 

Ai lun guwrol yn gorwedd 

Ef a wna ?r beilch ofni’r bedd.—T.A., A 14975/107. 
‘Since his manly form lies [in it], he makes the proud fear the grave.’ 

ef Be chwilid pob ach aliwn, 
Bylchau’n ach beilchion a wn.—T.A., a 14966/277. 


‘Tf every alien pedigree were examined I know gaps in the pedigree 


of proud ones.’ 
A phlaid o feilchiaid a fydd.—D.E., p 100/249. 


‘And there will be a company of the proud.’ 


Nore. gweiniaid is often used adjectivally in Mn. W., as rhat 
gweiniaid 1 Cor. ix 22; on the other hand gweinion is often a noun 
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even as late as C.c. 338 (dated 1588). blwyddiaid is the only form of 
the pl. of the adj, blwydd ‘year old’, and is used adjectivally, as saith 
oen blwyddiaid Lev. xxiii 18; see § 122 iv (2), p. 206. 


iv. Many superlatives have pl. forms which are substantival 
only ; one, Aynazf ‘ elders’, is formed by affection ; the others take 
-ion or -jaid, as goreuon, hynafiaid (the a of -af is not affected) ; 
eithafoed k.M. 186, L.G.C. 140, 152 (beside eithafion) and pellafoedd 
are peculiar in having -oedd. 

Hopeyn ar lasfryn a’i laif, 

Hunnw oedd fal yr hynaif.—tL.G.C. 167, cf. ro. 
‘Hopkin on a green hill with his sword,—he was as the men of old.’ 

Ilan Nefydd, ile « hynafiaid.—T.A., a 31102/158, 
*Llan Nefydd, the place of his ancestors.’ 

I wyth ynys y’th aned, 

O’th ofn crynn eithafion Cred.—T.A., A 14971/390. 


‘For eight islands hast thou been born, the uttermost parts of 
Christendom tremble for fear of thee.’ 


v. Derivatives in -2g, -og, -ol, -ws have substantival plurals in 
sion only; as y dysgedigion ‘the learned’, y cyfoethogion ‘the 
wealthy’, meidrolion ‘finite beings’, rheidusion Ma. i 315a 
‘needy ones’. 

Ac yr wyf inneu yn mynet yn erbyn bonhetigyon y wlat hon 


8.6. 293 ‘and I am going against the gentlemen of this country ’, 
Efe a dywallt ddirmyg ar foneddigion Ps. evii 40. 


vi. Many compounds have plurals used as nouns only : 
kyvoedyon C. M.A. i 2336 ‘contemporaries’, anwariaid ¢ savages’, 
¥ Syldloniaid ‘ the faithful’ ; pengryniaid and pengrynion ‘ round- 
heads’; prydferthion ‘ beauties’, abstract. 


GENDER. 


§ 146. i. Many adjectives containing w or uy have f. forms in 
which these vowels are affected to o or e respectively, $$ 68, 83. 
The change takes place chiefly in monosyllables. 

li. Monosyllables containing w or y may be classified thus :— 
_ (1) In the following the affection takes place in the f., in the 
literary language :— w : blwng I.G. 198 ‘angry’, f. blong see ex.; 
brwnt ‘dirty’; bwieh (kic bwleh Aw. i 524 ‘meat in cut’), f. bolch 
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RP. 1327; erwm ‘bent’; crwn ‘round’; dwfn ‘deep’; Uuwfr 
‘cowardly’; dlwm ‘bare’; mwll ‘sultry’; mws R.P. 1348 ‘stale’, 
f. mos I.G. 406 ; pl ‘blunt’, f. pél IL. mw 133/211a; tlws ‘ beauti- 
fal’; trwch I.G. 491 ‘maimed’, f. troch do. 285; trwm ‘heavy’; 
trwegl ‘clumsy’; twill w.M. 133, G.Gr. p.c. 247 ‘perforated’, f. 
toll B.P. 1045; twnn I.G. 497 ‘ battered’, f. tonn, see ex.—y: brych 
‘spotted’; byrr ‘short’; cryf ‘strong’; eryg ‘hoarse’ f. gree R.P. 
1274, LG. 628, D.G. 223; ffyrf ‘thick’; gwlyb ‘wet’; gwyn(n) 
‘white’; gwyrdd ‘ green’ (but see § 68); hysb ‘dry’; llyfn ‘smooth’; 
lym ‘keen’; sych ‘dry’; syth ‘upright’; tyn(n) ‘tight’. All the 
f, forms of the y-group are in colloquial use, except creg. 


Rhoes hwrdd 7i’m llong, rhoes flong floedd.—G.Gr. P 51/49. 
‘ [The billow] gave my ship a push, and gave an angry shout.’ 


Ocer yw rhew ar warr heol; 
Ocerach yw ’mronn donn yn d’él.—W.IL., G 300. 


* Cold is the frost on the ridge of the roadway ; colder is my stricken 
breast after thee.’ 


(2) In the following both the unaffected and the affected form are 
used for the f.; in some cases perhaps the affected is a conscious 
formation, more or less artificial: —w : fflweh, f. in D.G. 80, but 
-floch in comp. LG. 226 ‘flush’; pwdr ‘rotten’, f. Num. v 21, 
but podr 1.G. 399; rhwth ‘distended’, geg-rwth f. D.G. 344, but 
roth 1.G. 406; swrth, f. sorth ‘prostrate’ Gr.O. 59.—y: clyd 
‘sheltered’, clid f. B.B. 62, but cled D.G. 221 and later poetry, see 
ex., now clyd f.; erych ‘curly’, f. D.G. 75, -grech in comp. see iv 
(1); cheoyrn ‘whirling’, f. D.G. 418, late chwern .P.0. 344; gwydn 
‘tough’, gwedn D.G. 50; gwymp ‘fine’, IR. has gwemp says 
D. 54; Ayll, f. D.G. 71, nos hyll ‘horrid night’ do. 500, later f. hell, 
but generally Ayll, and so in spoken W. (the compound diell is not 
necessarily f, as D, assumed, but is for di-hyll by dissim. § 16 iv (2), 
and may be mas. as diell déyrn M.A. i 4930). 


Od aeth Rhys o% glaerllys gled, 
Yr wyf finnau ar fyned.—D.N., M 136/109. 


‘If Rhys,has gone [to the grave] from his warm bright home, I too 
am about to go.’ 


(3) In the following the vowel is never affected, but the unaffected 
form is m. and f.:—w: brwd ‘warm’, drwg ‘bad’, glwth ‘ glutton- 
ous’, gwrdd ‘strong’, gwrm ‘brown’, dlwgr ‘corrupt’.—y : dygn 
‘grievous’; grym ‘strong’; gwych, f. D.G. 89, 143, 156, 315, 359 
‘fine’ (gwech is a late fabrication); gwychr ‘victorious’; gwyllt 
see ex.; hy ‘bold’; hydr ‘ valiant’; myg ‘admirable’; rhydd ‘ free " 
rhyn(n) f. D.G. 267 ‘shivering, cold’; syn() ‘ astonishing § 
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Hed drosof hyd® dir Esyllt * Misprinted 7, 
O berfedd gwlad Wynedd wylit.—D.G. 523. 
‘Fly for my sake as far as the land of Essyllt from the heart of the 
wild region of Gwynedd.’ 


ili, The change takes place rarely in uncompounded poly- 
syllables : 


(1) Melyn ‘yellow’ has f. melen always. 

(2) D.D. gives “manwl et manol” s.v. but cites (from L.G.C. 318) 
manwl f.; the form manol seems a variant (1 late) of manwl rather 
than a f. For the f. of tywyll L.G.C. and D.E. wrote tywell, which 
is quite certainly a spurious form, for tywyll originally had in its 
ult. not y but wy §38 x, §111i (2), and could no more take a. f. 
form than llbyd ‘grey’. The true f. is tywyll : Stavell GynsSylan ys 
tywyll Rp. 1045 ‘The hall of C. is dark’; Tywyll yw'r nos,... 
tywyll yw'r fro D.G. 267 ‘dark is the night, dark is the land’; 
rhan dywyll Luc xi 36. D. 54 states correctly that tywyll is com., 
quoting as violating usage (“sed dixit poeta”) the well-known 
couplet— 

Nos da i'r Ynys Dywell; 
Ni wn oes un ynys well. —-L.G.C., m@ 146/140. 


‘Good night to the dark island; I know not if a better island be. 
The name, which denotes Anglesey, is properly yr Ynys Dywyll 
(Ynis Dowyll Camden! 681, Ynys Dowyll Mona Ant. 24). Rowland 
41 gives tywell as regular, and cites the couplet as an example, 
borrowing it from D. or his translator, but lacking D,’s scholarship, 
Some recent writers have used the form, having learnt it from these 
sources ; and naturally Wms’s tywyll nos is everywhere ‘‘ corrected ” 
to tywell nos in the new C.-M. hymnbook. The spoken language of 
course preserves the traditional form nos dywyll. 

In Ml. and Early Mn. W. derivatives in -lyd had f, forms in -led : 
croc creuled B.B. 41 ‘bloody cross’; y dretc danllet s.a. 294, 329 
‘the fiery dragon’; arf wyarlled G.GI. pv. 59 ‘ gory weapon’; 


Ac wybren drymled > ledoer > Printed dremled. 
A’t lluweh yn gorchuddio’r Uoer.—D.Q. 229. 
‘And a gloomy chilly sky, and its drift hiding the moon.’ 

(3) But the bulk of polysyllabic adjectives with w or y in the 
ult., which are not conscious compounds, have no distinctive f. form: 
Ww: agwrdd ‘strong’ amlwg ‘ evident ’, chwimwth ‘quick’, tetlwng 
‘worthy’, ete.;—y: melys ‘sweet ’, dyrys ‘intricate’, hysbys 
‘known’, echrys ‘terrible ’, newydd ‘new’, celfydd ‘ skilful ’, pybyr 
f. LLG. 111 ‘keen’, ufyll ‘humble ’, serfyll ‘ prostrate ’, etc. etc, 

iv. The affection often takes place in compounds : 


(1) In the second element when it is an adj. as pen-grych RM. 163 
“eurly-haired’, f. benn-grech do. 232 (but ben-grych in the earlier 
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W.M. 165); claerwyn M.A. i g2 ‘bright’, f. claerwen D.G. 48; 
mynygl-wen do. 137 ‘ white-throated ’, drwyn-llem do. 395 ‘sharp- 
nosed’; gwallt-felyn @. 157 ‘yellow-haired’, f. gwalli-felen D.G. 
107; di-syml ‘artless’, f. di-seml D.G. 53. 

Dywed, donn \wys-gron, lds-greg, 

Chwedl da am ferch wiwdal deg.—G.Gr. P 77/194. 
‘Tell me, finely-curved blue hoarse wave, good news of the fair 
sweet-faced maiden.’ 

Sometimes the first element is affected in co-ordinate compounds, 
as tlos-deg D.G. 518 ‘beautiful and fair’, sech-goeg I.G. 406 ‘dry 
and void’; and in rare cases both elements, as cron-fferf D.G. 38 
‘round and firm’, 

(2) But old compounds, consisting of prefix+adj. and others 
which are not consciously felt to be compounds, retain their vowel 
unaffected : hy-dyn ‘tractable’, an-hydyn ‘intractable’, cyn-dyn 
‘stubborn’, ed-lym ‘keen’, cymysg ‘mixed’, hy-fryd ‘pleasant’, 
dy-bryd ‘ugly’, cyffelyb ‘like’, amlwg, agwrdd, etc. iii (3). 


v. The following are irregular : 


(1) brith ‘speckled’ has f. braith, MI. W. breith, a special case of 
a affection, not originally irregular, see § 68. 

(2) The change takes place in the penult in bychan ‘little’, f. 
bechan, see §101 ii (2), and cwta ‘short’, f. sometimes cota; and 
sometimes in comparatives and superlatives; see § 147 iii, 


vi. There is no distinctive form for the f. pl. 


CoMPARISON. 


§ 147. i. The adjective in W. has four degrees of comparison, 
the positive, the equative, the comparative, and the superlative. 

As the cpv. is followed by no, later na ‘than’, the equative is 
preceded by cyn and followed by @ (unacc., a) : cyn wynned @’r eira 
‘as white as snow’; ‘of’ after the spv. is expressed by 0: y byrraf o'r 
ddau lit. ‘ the shortest of the two’. 


ii, (1) The derived degrees are formed from the positive by 
the addition of -(A)ed, -ach, -()af respectively. The -4- of the 
equative and spv. disappeared after the accent § 48 ii, but hardened 
final -6, -d, or -g to tenues, even when these were followed by 
a sonant; in Late Mn. W. the hardening is extended to the epv. 
Of course all mutable vowels are mutated, § 81. Thus the 
present-day comparison is as follows :— 
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Positive Eqtv. Cpv. Spv. 
gldn ‘clean’ glaned glanach glanaf 
teg ‘fair’ teced tecach tecaf 
gylys ‘wet’ gelyped gvolypach gwlypof 
tlawd ‘ poor’ tloted tlotach tlotaf 
budr ‘dirty’ butred butrach butraf 
gwydn‘ tough’ gwyined gwytnach guytnaf 


(2) But in Ml. W. the final consonant of the positive was not 
hardened in the comparative; thus we have ftebygach w.M. 44, 
R.M. 30 ‘more likely ’, tegack ‘fairer’ beside teckaf ‘ fairest’ w.M. 
226, RM. 164, hyfrydach R.B.B. 50 ‘more pleasant’, fecdyach 
R.P. 1249 ‘more necessary’. The tenuis is rare: haletach B.T. 64, 
69 ‘harder’. The media remained in Early Mn. W., e.g. rywiogach 
L.G.C. see § 115 ii; caledach G.Gl. 0. i 1953; tegach T.A, 
A 14967/89 ; tlodach see ex. 

Aeth cerdd dafod yn dlodach ; 
Aed ef t wlad nef yn iach.—H.D., P 99/416. 
‘Poetry became poorer [by his loss]; may he go safe to heaven.’ 


The equative and superlative, however, always have the tenuis: 
kyn-debychet W.M. 34, RM, 22, teccet W.M. 181, R.M. 84, teccaf @ 
gwastataf WM. 179, R.M. 83, ete. The -k- which caused this 
hardening is sometimes preserved in Ml. W.: dahet RM. 50 ‘as 
good’; muyhaf w.M. 179, RM. 83; ky vawhet, gurhaw § 149 i (2) ; 
pennhaw (-w = f) B.B. 102; see § 48 iv. 

‘I On 7 before the ending, see § 35 ii (2). 

iii. In Ml. W. f. forms of the derived degrees arose, the endings 
being added to the f. positive; these are new formations, and are 
less frequent in earlier than in later texts; thus dissymlaf of 
w.M. 6 becomes disemylafin R.M. 4. Other examples are tromhaf 
W.M. 82, R.M.60; gwen(n)ach R.B.B. 603; gwennet RP. 12393 do/net 
do. 1276, A few survive in the Mn. period, eos dlosaf D.G. 402 
‘most beautiful nightingale’; derrafr.17; W ennaf Wen. 

iv. (1) The comparison of adjectives in the Ar, languages is largely 
formed by means of the Ar, suffix *-es-. The L®-grade *-25s gives Late 
-tor nom. sg. m. f, of the cpv.; the F°-grade -tos gives Lat. -ius the 


corresponding neuter ; the R-grade -¢s is seen in the Lat. epv. adverb 


mag-is. The R-grade ~is- with other suffixes gave many forms of the 
cpv. and spy, 
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(2) The W. spv. -haf (=Ir. -em, -am) is from Kelt, *-¢sumos, 
*-isama < Italo-Kelt. *-1s,m-o8, -G, cf. Lat. plirimus < *pldis,mos, 
This is formed by adding the ordinal ending *-,mos (: Lat. sept-emus) 
to the suffix of comparison -7s-, just as the other ordinal ending -tos 
(: Lat. sea-tus) added to-is- forms the other spy. ending -istos familiar 
in Gk. and Germanic, [The -ss- of Lat. -issimus is due to some re- 
formation, probably -is- + -stmus newly compounded, the latter ele- 
ment containing -(2)s- already. ] 

(3) The W. cpv. -ach (Bret. -oc’h) seems to come from Brit. *-aks- 
for unaccented *-Gks- §74; probably in full *ak’son < *-ak-ison 
(final *-on for *-dn § 59 v) the cpv. in *-is-dn (: Gk. -cwy, Goth. -iza) 
of a derivative in *-ak-os of the adj. § 153 (5). The general substitu- 
tion of the cpv. of a derivative for the ordinary epv. in *-%5s is doubt- 
less due to the fact that, after the loss of endings, the cpv. in -ds 
did not differ from the pos. pl. (*katarn-i3s would give *cedeirn),® or 
in some cases from the pos. sg. (*meliss-tds would give *melys). The 
suffix -ak- itself prob. had a heightening force, as it has in Lith. when 
added to an adj.; in Lettish -aks is the ordinary cpv. ending. The 
suffix *-isén is formed by adding *-6n to the suffix of comparison 
*-is-. It occurs with loss of -i- in W. nes, haws, ete. § 148 i, q.v.; 
the final *-dn is the L®-grade of a suffix -en-, which is perhaps 
to be seen in amgen § 148 ii and aeachen G. 234, apparently an obl. 
case of haeach $220 iii (6). ‘The final -n of the nom. sg. -son is prob. 
the initial of no ‘than’ § 113 i (1). 

(4) The W. eqtv. -het (=Bret. exclamative -het) seems to be from 
Brit. *-ts-eto-s, formed by adding the Kelt. ordinal suffix *-eto-s 
§ 154 ii (2) to the suffix of comparison *-is-. It contains the same 
elements as the spv. suffix *-¢stos, but is a new and independent 
formation, in which each element preserves some measure of its signi- 
ficance: -és- ‘superior’, -eto- ‘in order’. It is equative in meaning 
only when cyn is prefixed; thus cyn deced @ ‘as beautiful as’, lit. 
‘equally excelling-in-beauty with’, Without cyn it is an exclamative, 
as uchet y kwynaf R.P. 1417 ‘how loudly I lament!’; so Ml. Bret. 
kazret den ‘what a fine man!’ (in the dial. of Leon the spv. is 
substituted for it, as brasa den ‘what abigman!’). In W. it is largely 
used substantivally as the obj. of a vb. or prep., meaning not the 
quality denoted by the adj. but the degree of it: er ¢ theced ‘in spite 
of her superior beauty’. 

Zimmer, KZ. xxxiv 161-223, held that the eqtv. was a noun like 
colled, etc., which became an adj. by being compounded with cyn, 
which he regarded as *kom-; cf. lliw ‘colour’, cyfliw ‘of a like 
colour’. His explanation did not account for the -h- in the suffix; 
hence Stern, ZfCP. iii 164, suggests that the eqtv. is a compound, 
the second element being allied to Ir. sath, Lat. satis, but this the 
vowel does not admit of—The fact that teced is a noun in er 7 theced 
no more proves it to be a noun originally than the use of gwaethaf 

* Both survived for hén ‘old’, but the pl, only as a noun; thus hgn ‘ older’< 
*senios, hgn ‘ ancestors ’<*seni. 
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as a noun in er dy waethaf ‘in spite of thy worst’ proves the spv. to 
be a primitive noun; the ordinal itself is so used, as ar vyn deudecvet 
w.M. 83 ‘on my twelfth ’, meaning ‘ [I] with eleven others’. Zimmer 
ignores the difference of meaning between the eqtv. and an abstract 
noun; er fy nhlodi is ‘in spite of my poverty’, but er fy nhloted is 
‘in spite of the degree of my poverty’; the former means ‘ though 
I am poor’, the latter ‘however poor I may be’; the idea of ‘ degree’ 
is common to the W. eqtv. and Bret. exclamative, and it is absurd to 
assert, as Zimmer does, that it is a meaning read into the form by us 
moderns. 

Some of the irregular equatives given in the next section begin 
with cym-, cyn-, cyf-, cy-, which are the regular forms of Kelt. *kom- 
in composition. ‘These do not require cyn before them; hence 
Zimmer believed that cyn before an equative in -(h)ed was identical 
with the above prefixes, and came from *kom-, But cyn is followed 
by a soft initial, and its -n (Ml. -nn) is never assimilated to the 
following consonant ; Strachan, who accepts Zimmer’s view, explains 
this briefly as follows: “the form cyn- with analogical lenation 
became the general form before all sounds,” Intr. 29. Analogy 
usually causes the one to conform to the many; but the above 
explanation involves the assumption of the many conforming to the 
one in the generalization of the pre-dental form cyn- (which did 
not take place in any other compounds of *kom-); it involves the 
same assumption in the generalization of the apparent lenition in 
cy-w- (as in cy-wir); as the two things (-n and lenition) could not 
co-exist in any formation from *kom-, the two generalizations would 
have to be independent, so that the improbability is raised to the 
second degree. Further, the -nm- of cyn is not only old enough to 
provect 7- and r- (§ 1111), as in cyn Uonned, cyn rhated (as opposed 
to cyf-lawn, cyf-ran from *kom-), but is actually older than the 
separation of W. and Bret., for in Ml. Bret. it is gwen. Some other 
explanation of cyn must therefore be sought. 

cyn (= cin, in the dialects mostly kin) is now a proclitic, though 
it may be accented for emphasis; it was also a proclitic in Ml. W. 
for it was generally joined to the eqtv. in writing, though often 
separated, see below. But its -y- shows that originally it was a 
separate word separately accented, and distinguishes it from all the 
forms of *kom-, which have y. In cyn-ddrwg, cyn forms an improper 
compound with the adj., and its y becomes y § 46 i; this is the only 
case of y in cyn with lenition.—While cyf- < *kom- can be prefixed 
to a noun or adj. as cy/-liw, cyf-uweh, the form cyn cannot be put 
before a noun; we cannot say *cyn harddweh, *cyn dlodi, *cyn rhaid, 
*cyn gymdeithas, but must say cyn hardded, cyn dloted, cyn rheitied, 
cynn gytymdetthaset H.M. ii 419. Zimmer notes this, loc, cit. 197, 
but does not draw the obvious conclusion. The only word in W. not 
ending in -(h)ed used after cyn with lenition is drwg, and that is an 
adj. In Bret. qguen, ken (ker, kel) comes before positive adjectives: 
quen drouc, quen bras. The inference is that forms in -(A)ed are 
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adjectives. Bret. preserves traces of a wider use of ken which shows 
that it is an adverb or conjunction: ken ar re binvidik, ken ar re 
baour ‘les riches aussi bien que les pauvres’ Troude, Dic. Fr.-Bret. 
8.v. ausst 3. The W. lenition is probably more original than the 
Bret. non-mutation, as -n tends to cause provection. The base of 
cynn is very probably *kom- as has been supposed, but it contains an 
additional element, doubtless an adverbial suffix, probably the loc. 
suffix *-dhi or *-dhe § 162 vi (2), thus cynn < *kon-dhi; cf. Umbr. 
ponne ‘cum’ < *g*om-de, O.Lat. guamde ‘quam’, 

In Ml. W. beside kyn- as kyndebychet wm. 34, and kynn written 
separately as kynn decket w.A. 19, 67, kynn gadarnnet do. 67, etc. 
we sometimes find ky- as kygyfyghet R.M. 150, ky Sruttet ib. This is 
due to the loss of final unaccented -nn, see § 110 v (2). 

The misspelling can for cyn arose in the 18th cent., and was 
adopted by Pughe; but there is absolutely no justification for it 
either in the earlier written language or in the spoken dialects. 

The Ir. eqtv. in -ithir, -idir is not phonetically related to the 
W. eqtv. 


§ 148. i. The following adjectives are compared irregularly :— 
(1) agos ‘near’ § 222 i(3); eqtv. mor agos s.c. 34, Job xli 16, 
kynnesset C.M. 58; epv. nes; spv. M1. nessaf, now spelt nesaf 


W. nessaf, Ir. nessam < *ned-’s,mo-s : Osc. nessimas ‘ proximae’, 
Umb. nesimet ‘proxime’ : Skr. nahyati ‘binds’ (h < *dh), V nedh- 
‘bind’. The cpv. nes (=nés) < *ned-’son < *ned-’sin; as final -dn 
became -on § 59 v, it would not affect the vowel; see § 147 iv (3). 

In the dialects agos is often compared regularly (a)gosach, (a)gosa’, 
thus ffor’ gosa’ ‘nearest way’ for lit. fort (=fford) nessaf M.A. i 
3675. These forms sometimes crept into the written lauguage in the 
late period ; see Silvan Evans s,v. agos. 


(2) bychan ‘small, little’ ; eqtv. dychaned, lleied ; epv. Ml. dei, 
Mn. lai; spv. Weta. 

bychan § 101 ii (2); vychanet, yr bychanet W.M. 44; am beth hyn- 
vychanet a hynny s.G. 107 ‘ for so smalla thing as that’. For dlaz see 
§ 104 ii (2). Rhys Brydydd used a spv. bychanaf, see Pughe s.v. 
mymryn. 

(3) cytnar ‘early’, buan ‘quick’; eqtv. cyuted; cpv. cynt; 
spv. cyntaf.—buan is also compared regularly : duaned D.G. 132, 
buanach do. 225, Galarnad iv 19; so cynnar, spv. cynharaf 
‘earliest’ ete. 

Ni wydwn i varch gynt...no hwnn RM. 9 ‘I knew of no fleeter 


steed than this’. 
buan § 63 vii (3);—cynt (: Ir. cét, Gaul. Cintu-) is perhaps cpv. 
in meaning only; it is believed to be cognate with Goth. hindumists ; 
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Eng. hind-er, be-hind, perhaps from 4/ kent- ‘point’; cf. blaenaf 
‘ foremost, first’: blaen ‘ point’ ;—cyntaf § 106 iii (3); cynnar §153 
(4); cynffon ‘tail’ < *cynh-ffonn shows cynt meaning ‘hind’. 

(4) da‘ good’; eqtv. Ml. kynna B.T.10, B.P.1403; M1. kystadyt 
M.A. 1290, kystal B.T. 10, W.M. 4, 7, etc., Mn. eystad/, usually cystal; 
as a noun Ml. daset w.m. 70, daet r.M. 207, Mn. daéd, daed; 
cpv. gwell; spv. M1. goreuhaf 3.1. 65, B.B. 42, goreuaf L.A. 49, but 
usually goreu, Mn. W. goreu, gorau. 

da §65 ii (1); kynna < *kom-dag-; daéd and daed, disyll. and 
monosyll., see exx. ;—cystadl § 96 ii (3), cf. distadl ibid.; the frequent 
use of the word caused the reduction -ad/ > -al; J.D.R.’s cystadled, 
and later cystled seem to be wrongly standardized forms of Gwyn. 
dial. cystlud, which may well be for cystadl by metathesis ;—gwell 
orig. ‘choice’ § 100 111(2). prob, not epy. in form ;—goreu appears to 
be formed from gor- ‘super’ §156i(17) and some form of the base 
*eweseu- ‘good’ § 75 vii (3); itis not likely that gorew is shortened 
from goreuhaf, for the dropping of the ending would be against all 
analogy; rather gorewhaf is a rhetorical form made from goreu, and 
apparently not largely used at any time; the Mn, form is goreu, 
gorau, § 81 iii(1); in the Early Mn. bards it rhymes with -aw, see 
ex.—Pughe’s goraf is a fiction. 

Er da-6da fo’r gair di-werth, 

Ni bydd gwir heb addaw gwerth.—I.F., m 148/59. 
‘ However good a word without a bribe may be, it will not be [accepted 
as| true without the promise of a bribe.’ 


Gwae ni dy ddaed gan dy ddwyn.—T.A., a. 230 (7 syll.). 
‘Woe to us that thou wert so good since thou art taken away.’ Of, 
L.G.C. 190. 

O gwGl gwér gael y gorau, 

Oed i’r gtr hwn drugarhau.—T.A,, A 24980/85. 


‘ If a man sees that he has the best [of it], it is time for that man to 
relent.’ So taw/oraw H.C.IL., wm 133/212b; H.D. Pp g9/498. 


(5) drwg ‘bad’; eqtv. dynbrwe R.P. 1357, 8.4. 11, 34, 37, ete, 
eyndirug Gen. xli 19; as a noun drycket W.M. 227, Mn. dryced 
D.G. 40; epv. gwaeth ; spv. gwaethaf. 


drwg, Bret. drowk, droug, Ir. droch-, drog- < Kelt. *druko- 
WV dhreugh/q- : Skr. drih-, dhruk ‘injuring, betraying’, drihyatt 
‘hurts’, Germ. Tirug : Lat. fraus;—cynidrwg § 147 iii (4); —gwaeth, 
gwaethaf, Bret. gwaz, gwasa, Vann. gwac’h, Corn. gwéth, gwetha; the 
Bret. forms show that W. wae is for woe, so that Stokes’s *walto-s 
Fick* ii 260 is inadmissible; hence probably gwaethaf < *gwoed-haf 
< *upo-ped-is,mos §75 ii (1) : Lat. pessimus < *ped-s,mos; in that 
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case gwaeth is formed from the superlative; see Uydan (11) below. 
These are, then, the compared forms of gwael ‘ base, vile’, the posi- 
tive often having a suffix lost in comparison, cf. mawr, hir, uchel; 
and gwael represents *upo-ped-lo-s ; its derivative gwaelawt ‘ bottom ’, 
O. W. guotlaut, preserves the literal meaning (‘under foot’). Of 
course in MI. and Mn. W. gwael is compared regularly, its relation to 
gwaethaf having been forgotten. 


(6) hawdd ‘easy’; eqtv. hawsset 1.a. 81, Mn. hawsed; epv. 
haws; spv. hawssaf L.A. 81, 8.4. 13, Mn. hawsaf. 


hawdd, originally ‘pleasant’, as in hawddfyd ‘ pleasure’, hawdit 
( = haws-éy5) B.B. 90 ‘fine day’, hawdd-gar ‘handsome’ § 153 (8) 
for *hwawdd §94 iv < Ar. *suddd-s: Gk. 7dvs, Skr. svddi-h, O. E. 
swéte, Lat. sudvis (<*suddut-s), etc. ;—cpv. haws < *sudd'son < 
*suadisin=Ck. Siwy < *suddisin ;—spv. hawsaf < *suad’s,mos ; the 
-aw- instead of -o- in the penult is due to the lost w before it; ef. 
gwawd ‘song’ < *uat-, Ml. pl. gwawdew R.P. 1216. In Gaul. we find 
Suadu-rix, -genus (prob. -a-). For the development of the meaning 
cf. E. ease ‘ comfort ; facility ’. 

In Recent W. we sometimes see hawddach and hawddaf which come 
from the most debased dialect; good speakers still use the standard 
forms haws, hawsaf. 


Similarly an-héwdd, dnaw8 R.P. 1227, etc. § 48 iv, Mn. dnodd 
* difficult’, O.W. hanaud or.; eqtv. anhdwsed ; cpv. duaws, dnos ; 
spv. anhawsaf. 

Owing to its obvious formation the word is generally written 
anhawdd in the late period; but the regular Mn. form is dnodd, 
because A is lost after the accent § 48 iv, and unaccented aw >o0 


§ 71 ii(1). The spoken form is dnod, in some parts hdnod by early 
metathesis of h, as perhaps in the O.W. form above. 


Maddau tin ym oedd anodd 
Na bai yn fyw neb un fodd.—t.D., G. 135; ef. ¢.c. 193. 
‘It was difficult for me to part with one whose like did not live, 
Eithr 4énos yw d@aros di.—T.A., c. i 340. 
‘But it is more difficult to confront thee.’ 
But the prefix may be separately accented § 45 iv (2), in which 
case the word is necessarily dn-hdwdd ; this form is attested in— 
O deuaf wy 1 tw dat fo, 
An-hawdd fydd fy nyhiiddo.—Gut.0O., A 14967/60. 
‘If I come on a holiday to his houses, it will be difficult to com- 
fort me.’ 
(7) nén ‘old’; eqtv. /yned; epv. hyn B.T. 26=Mn. hgn; 
hynach 0.c. 342; spv. Agnaf, O.W. hinkam. 
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hén, Ir. sen < Ar. *seno-s=Gk. évos, Skr. sénah, Lith, s8nas ‘old’, 
Lat. sen-;—cpv. hin. Ir. siniu < *sentds= Lat. senior spy. hyn(h)af 
< *sen-is,mos, see llydan below.—The epv. Agn is still in colloquial 
use, though the later and weaker hynach is more common; in S.W. 
also a still later henach, henaf, re-formed from the pos. 


(8) hir ‘long’; eqtv. kyhyt w.m. 43, cyhyd § 41 v, contr. to 
e7d; as a noun gd, e.g. in er hyd ‘however long’; cpv. hwy; 
spv. hwyaf. 

hir § 72; the root is * st-; cyhyd ‘as long’ < *ko-sit-; hyd 
‘length’, Ir. sith < *si-t-, R, *si- §63 vii (5);—cpv. hwy, Ir. sia < 
*seison for *sei-isdn ib. ;—so spv. hwyaf, Ir. stam < *seis,mos. 

The contracted form cfd is common in Mn.W.: cyd a rhaff D.G. 
48 ‘as long as a rope’, cyd a gwydd D.E. G.124 ‘as long as trees’, 
cyd E.P. ps. xliv 23 ‘so long’; cyd a phregeth ‘as long as a 
sermon ’,—egd < cyhyd (which gives Card. dial. cichyd). 

(9) ieuanc, iefanc, ifane § 76 iii (3) ‘young’; eqtv. iewanghet 
R.M. 160, wanghet cm. 84; epv. Ml. cew B.7. 26, 28, Mn. iau; 
also zeuanghach sa. 66 ; iewangach Job xxx 1; spv. teuhaf AL. i 
542, reuaf, ifaf, iewangaf. 

teuanc, Bret. iaouank, Ir. dac, contr. de (whence W. hog-lanc ‘lad )s 
—cpv. teu < *tuuids (Ir. da with -a from the spv., see 11 below) : 
Skr. ydviyas- ;—spv. jeuaf, lr. dam < *iwwis,mos. 


(10) issel, now written isel ‘low’; eqtv. isse¢ R.M. 94, Mn. ised ; 
cpv. 78 (Sis); spv. cssaf, isaf. 

W. issel = Iv, is(s)el. The origin of the word is not certain, but 
it is most probably cognate with Lat.imus. Brugmann IF. xxix 210 ff, 
derives imus, Osc. imad-en ‘ab imo’ from *% or *id an adv. from the 
pron. stem *7-, as Lat. démus, démum is formed from dz ; and quotes 
other examples of ‘here’ becoming ‘here below’. The Kelt, adj. is 
obviously formed after *upselo-s(> W. uchel ‘ high’ § 86 iv); if the 
orig. adv, was *7d, the adj. would be *7d-selo-s > “asselo-s, which gives 
W. issel, Ir, issel regularly, Pedersen suggests *ped-selo-,  ped- ‘ foot’; 
but the connexion with Ital. spv. imo- is more probable. 


(11) llydan ‘wide’; eqtv. cyfled, as a noun lied; epv. Wed, 
late detach ; spv. Uetaf. 


W. Uydan, Ir. lethan § 68 viii (1); W. Wed noun, see ibid. ; spv. 
Uetaf < *plet-is,mo-s.—The epv. led, Ir. letha (-a added in Ir.) ig 
irregular ; Osthoff derived W. dled from *plet-is (Thurneysen Gr, 
227), but it is not clear why the adverbial form -is should be 
generalized (the regular *pletids would give W. *diyd, Ir. *lithiu). As 
many comparatives were the same as the superlative without its 
ending, e.g. hwy, hwyaf, Ir, sta, stam, the probability is that some, 
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which differed, were assimilated, so that Jled is a re-formation of 
*llyd on the analogy of Uetaf. This seems also the simplest explana- 
tion of Ir. Jetha and similar forms. In the same way W. hynaf seems 
to owe its y to the comparative hgn, § 65 iv (1). 

The cpv. dled in Job xi g is changed in late editions to IUettach ; 
the literary form is led: thus Hidion led no’r dunnell win IL. 
A14967/20 ‘an ox broader than a tun of wine’; cf. L.G.C. 429. 


O drugaredd pen Calfaria, sydd yn lawer led na’r byd.—Wms. 490. 
‘Oh the mercy of mount Calvary, which is much wider than the world”? 


(12) mawr ‘large, great’; eqtv. Ml. dymeint, Mn. cymaint, and 
Ml. kymein, Mn. cymain § 106 iii (2); as a noun meint, Mn. maint ; 
epv. M1. moe § 75 i (3), Ml. and Mn. mwy, as an adv. mwyach also; 
spv. mwyhaf § 147 11 (2), mwyaf. 

W. mawr, Ir. mar, mor, Gaul. Seyo-papos < Kelt. *ma-ro-s ;— 
cpy. mwy, Ir. maa, mao, mou < *ma-tds § 75 1 (3); spv. mwylaf < 
*miis,mos < *md-is,mos; —the eqtv. noun maint < *ma-nti-s < 
*ma-nti-s §74 iv, with the suffix of numeral substantives such as 
*dekanti-s < *dekm-ti-s : Skr. daSatih ‘a decade’; cf. the formation 
of eqtv. adjectives with ordinal suffixes; cf. also pa veint o.M. 78 
‘how many’, y meint gwyr a oe i8aw B.B.B. 46 ‘the number of men 
that he had’=*as many as he had’, etce.—The dialectal form cymin(t) 
of the eqtv. is met with, though rarely, in the bards: 


Nid eymin ar y min mau 

Blys gwin a blas i genau.—D.G. 317. 
‘Not so much on my mouth is the desire of wine as of the taste of 
her lips.’ 

(13) tren(n) ‘strong’; epv. trech (= tréch); spv. trechaf. 

Trechaf treisicd, gwannaf gwaedded prov. ‘let the strongest 
oppress, the weakest cry’. S.T. has a new cpv. trechach ¥. 6. 

W. trenn, Ir. trén < *trek-sno-s, V stereg-: Germ. stark, streng, 
Eng. strong ;—cpv. trech, Ir. tressa (with added -a) < *trek-son < 
*treg-isin ;—spv. trechaf, Ir. tressam < *trek-’s,mo-s, 

chweg ‘sweet’ has Ml. cpv. chwechach w.M. 481, B.M. 121, formed 
like trechach from an old cpv. *chwech < *swek-’son. 


(14) uchel ‘high’; eqtv. MI. kyvuch, Mn. cyfuwch, contr. ewwch ; 
exclam, uchet R.P. 1417; as a noun wchet w.M. 189; cpv. Ml. uch, 
Mn. wweh; spv. uchaf. 

uchel §86 iv, § 96 iv (3); uch, wweh < *up-’son; uchaf < *up- 
’s,mos : Lat. s-ummus < *s-up-mo-s, Gr. tratos < *up-m-to-s, On the 
mutation uch-: wweh see §77 x. The form uwehaf sometimes met 
with in Late W. ignores the mutation ; it is a re-frrmation from wweh, 
as children say buewchod for buchod ‘ cows’, sg. buwch, 
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ii. The following have defective comparison :— 

(1) Spv. eithaf ‘ uttermost’ < *ektmos : Lat. extimus, § 109 iv 
(1) (to epv. edthr ‘except, but’, Ir. echtar < *ektro-s : Lat. eatra § 99 
V (4); to positive eh- ech- < * eks- : Lat. ex). 

(2) Cpv. amgen ‘other; better’; also a later amgenach s.a. 
200, D.N. F.N. 91. 

Ac amgen ledyr no hwnnw ny phrynei ef w.m. 67 ‘And other 
leather than that he did not buy’. 

amgen is a cpv. of similar form to hagen § 222 iii (4), and may be 
neg. in a(n)- of the epv. corresponding to the spv. megys § 215 iv (3) 
‘like’; thus *-sm-ak-is-en- > *amgien > amgen § 100 vi. (As the 
znd syll. drops -is- remained and gave 2 not h.) 

(3) prif‘ chief’ < Lat. primus is not felt as a spv. in W.; it always 
forms the first element of a compound: §155 iii (7) 

iii, Equatives with the prefix cy- may have before this the 
prefix go-, as gogymaint, gogyfuwch ete. Thus— 

A’r lull a 0€8 yn kynduet ae yn ogymeint a bran s.4. 99 ‘and the 
other was as black and as large as a crow’. yn ogyfuwch é Dutw, 
Phil. ii 6—This form is sometimes predicated of both the things 
compared: Wid gogyhyd esgeiriau y cloff Diar. xxvi 7. 

§ 149. i. Many nouns take the endings of comparison, and 
thereby become adjectives of the respective degrees. 

(1) The following are in common use in Mn. W.: 

rhaid ‘need’; eqtv. cyz rheitied D.G. 299 ‘as necessary, as 
fitting’; cpv. Ml. f#eidyack Rv. 1249, Mn. rhettiach ‘more 
necessary, more fitting’; spv. Ml. #edt/af rp. 1148, Mn. rheitiaf. 

rhaid < Kelt. *(p)rat-jo- ‘due, due share’ <*prot-, «/ pers- ‘ dis- 
pose’: W. rad see below, rhann ‘share’, Lat. part- § 63 vii (2), W. 
barn § 101 iii (2). 

elw ‘profit’; epv. elwack ‘ profiting more, better off *, as (pa) 

Saint elwach fyddi di ? “how much better off wilt thou be ?? 


elw is properly helt, still so pronounced in Gwynedd in phrases like 
ar dy helw ‘in thy possession’; helw = Ir. selb ‘possession’ both 
< *sel-yo-, W sel- ‘take’: Ir, selaim ‘I take’, Gk. édciv, Goth. saljan, 
O.E. sellan, E. sell. 

blaen ‘point, front’; also adj. as ¢roed blaen ‘ fore-foot *; spv. 
bluenaf, * foremost, first’; § 215 iii (10). 

61 ‘ rear, track’, as yn 0 ‘after, according to’ § 215 iii (6), 6 troed 
‘foot-print’; also adj. as ¢roed 6/ “hind foot "3 spv. olaf ‘last’? < 
¥oul-isemos : Lat. ultimus < *ol-tmos. 
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pen(n) ‘head’; spv. pennaf ‘chief’; also in Ml. and Early 
Mn. W. epv. pennach a. 89, G.Gl. P 83/58 ‘higher, superior’ 
§ 89 iii. 

rhad ‘gift, grace’, having become an adj. ‘cheap’ from the 
phrase yu rhad ‘ gratis’, is compared regularly. 

rhad < *prat- : rhann, Skr. puirtdm ‘reward’; see rhaid above. 


diwedd ‘end’; spv. diwaethaf ‘last’ L.A. 7, R.P. 1195, 1249, 
1298, P 16/19 R., 1 Petri 5 by R.D. (in Wm.S.); diwethaf wa. 
43, 59, P 14/11 RB. AL. i 4, 48, 50, Matt. xx 8 Wm.S.; so in 
Es. 11 2, xlviii 12, Jer. xxiii 20 in 1620; but generally in 1620, 
and everywhere in late bibles, diweddaf. 


A.L. i 48 dyuedaf does not imply 8, as we have pemdec for pym- 
theg on the same page. The form diweddaf seems to come from Wm.S.’s 
dyweddaf Matt. xxvii 64; and as it seemed to be “regular” it ousted 
the traditional forms in the written lang. of the 19th cent.; but the 
OM) forms are dwaetha’ (Powys), diytha’ (Gwyn.), and dwetha’ 

Caned dy feirdd—cyntaf fam, 
A diwaethaf y deuthum.—T.A., A 14901/26. 


aie thy bards sing—I was the first [of them], and I have come 
ast’. 


The O.W. diued B.s.cH. 2 and Bret. divez, Corn. dewedh, Ir. diad, 
dead show that the noun diwedd cannot be for *diwaedd ; on the 
other hand diwaethaf cannot well be for diwethaf. The explanation of 
the former seems to be that it comes from an intensified form with 
*.yo-, which survived only in the spv.; thus diwaethaf < *diwoed-haf 
< *di-yo-(y)ed-isamo-s, cf. gwaethaf (5) above. 

diwedd is ‘end’ in the sense of ‘close, conclusion’, not a geo- 
metrical term; hence from *di- ‘out’ + ued-, “wedh- ‘conduct, 
lead’: Lith. vedu ‘I conduct, lead’, E. wed, etc., cf. W. gor-diwedaf 
‘I overtake’. 


(2) Many other cases occur in Ml. W.: gurhaw (=guwrhaf) 
BB. 41 ‘most manly’; amserach w.M. 9, X.M. 6 ‘more timely’; 
Ilessach WM. 17, R.M. I ‘more beneficial’ (es ‘ benefit’) ; 
dewissach c.M. 11 ‘preferable’ (dewis ‘choice’ noun); pennaduryaf 
do. 8 ‘most princely’; ky vawhet RM. 149 ‘as cowardly’, bawaf 
R.P. 1278 ‘most vile’ (baw ‘ dirt’). 

ii (1) Equative adjectives are formed from many nouns by 
prefixing cy/-, cym-, (as cyfled, cymaint); thus kyfliw R.B.B. 179 
‘of the same colour’; Ayvurd w.M. 75 ‘of the same, rank’; 
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kymoned ib. ‘as noble’ (Zoned ‘ nobility’); kyvoet do. 27 ‘of the 
same age’; cy/ryw ‘of the same kind, such’. 

(2) In one or two cases the second element no longer exists in its 
simple form either as a noun or adj.: cyfred ‘ as swift’ (rhedeg ‘to 
run’); cyfref ‘as thick’ (rhefedd ‘ thickness’). 

(3) Compounds of wn- ‘one’ also form the equivalents of equative 
adjectives: wnlliw a D.G. 17 ‘of the same colour as’; neb un fodd 
§ 148 i (6), ‘any one like’ (modd ‘ manner’), wnwedd a ‘like’, etc. 

§ 150. Most adjectives may be compared regularly, including— 

i. Many derivatives in -aidd, -ig, -in (not denoting substance), 
-09, -us; as peraidd ‘sweet’, eqtv. cyn bereiddied, epv. pereiddiach, 
spy. pereiddiaf; so pwysicaf ‘most important’, gerwinaf‘ roughest’, 
eyfoethocaf ‘ richest’, grymusaf‘ mightiest’. But those containing 
more than two syllables are mostly compared periphrastically. 

Verbal adjectives in -adwy, -edig are not compared (except peri- 
phrastically), though ecaredig ‘kind’, no longer felt as a verbal adj., 
is, e. g. caredicaf ‘kindest’. Adjectives in -ol are rarely compared; 
those in -atd, -in denoting material, and in -Jyd are not compared. 

ii, Compounds in which the second element is an adjective; 
as gloyw-dtaf 1.4. 93 ‘of a most glossy black’, Wathyr-winnaf 
ib. ‘most lustrously white’, Alaer-wfnnaf ib. ‘most brilliantly 
white’, eyn vlaen-lijmet ... blaen-lijmaf wM. 176 ‘as sharply 
pointed .. . most sharply pointed’. 

Dwy fron mor wynion a’r dd, 

Gloyw-wynnach na gwylanod.—D.G. 148. 
‘Two breasts as white as snow, more luminously white than sgea- 
gulls.’ 

But when the second element is an adj. compared irregularly, 
the compound cannot be compared, as maléis-ddrwg, troed-lydan, 
pen-tchel, ete. A few of these may, however, be compared by 
adding the endings to derived forms, as gwérth-fawr ‘valuable a 
spv. gwerthvawrussaf 1.4, 80, or gwerthfawrocaf ; cléd-fawr ‘ cele- 
brated’, spv. clodforusaf. (G.M.D. has gwerthvoraf RP. 119 5, an 
unusual form.) 

Adj. compounds with noun final as ysgafn-droed ‘ light-footed ’ can 
only be compared periphrastically, 

§ 151. i. Adjectives which cannot take the endings of com- 
parison as above may be compared periphrastically, by placing 
before the positive mor, mwy, muyof, to form the eqtv., epv., spv. 
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respectively. mor softens the initial of the adj. except when it 
is UZ or rh; but mwy and mwyaf take the radical; thus mwy 
dymunol Ps, xix 10, Diar. xvi 16 ‘more desirable’. 


mwy and mwyaf are of course the cpv. and spv. of mawr. As 
they do not cause lenition, they represent Brit. forms ending in con- 
sonants. mwy may come directly from the neut. nom-acc. form 
*mais < *ma-+-is as in Lat. mag-is ; the corresponding form of the 
spy. would be *ma@isamon (cf. Lat. plirimum, Gk. rieiorov), which 
would give mwyaf with the rad., since the nasal mutation of mediae 
survived only after fy, yn and numerals § 107 i. 

mor is probably the pos. mawr unaccented, forming a loose com- 
pound with the adj., thus representing Brit. *maro-; and so causing 
lenition. For o instead of aw see §71i(2). It is now generally 
accented, and pronounced mér; D.D. gives it as mdr (=mér), but 
mor (cf. pob § 168 i (3)) may sometimes be heard, when it is em- 
phatic. It was first used as an exclamative, thus OW. mortru ox. 
gl. eheu, morliaus do. gl. quam multos. The transition from the 
literal meaning ‘ *greatly sad’ of the compound mor-dru, through 
‘*very sad!’ to ‘how sad!’ is easy; and as the last meaning is 
equivalent to that of the exclamative eqtv., the form mor dru naturally 
came to be regarded as a periphrastic eqtv., and was used later with 
a ‘as’ and the compared noun. See examples below. 


ii. (1) mwy and mwyaf are only used to compare compounds 


and derivatives where inflexional comparison is not feasible. 

mwy da, mwy drwg, etc., are not used by adult speakers ; Wms.’s 
enw mwyaf mawr 750 is @ childish expression called forth by the 
exigencies of rhyme. 

(2) On the other hand forms with mor are, as shown above, 
different in origin from the equative, and have had a separate 
existence from the outset. Hence mor is used freely before all 
adjectives at all periods, Thus: 

Exclamative: mortru gl. eheu!— Mor truan genhyf mor truan 
a Seryv B.B. 1 ‘ How sad to me, how sad [is] what has happened. — 
Poet emendigeit y gof ay digones... mor dost yw W.M. 477 ‘ Ac- 
cursed be the smith that made it, so painful is it.—mor dyrys yw 
R.M. 120 ‘so tangled is it’—mor hagyr y gwelei y delw ry oed 
arnaw W.M. 251 ‘so ugly did he perceive the appearance that he 
bore.’—mor Siryeit... mor dec R.P. 1385 ‘how bad... how fair.’ 

Wylo’r wyf lawer afon 

Drosti hi, mor drist yw hon.—Gut.0O., 414967/119. 
‘I weep many a river for her, so sad is she.’ 

Truan, Mor wann yw'r ernioes, 

Trymed yw tor amod oes /—T.A., J 17/201. 
‘ Alas, how weak is life, how sad is the breaking of life’s promise.’ 
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Equative : am gyflavan mor anwesus ac a rywnaethoeS wm. 30 
‘for so horrible a murder as [that] which she had committed, — 
pryf mor Sielw a hwnnw do. 78 ‘x0 vile a reptile as that.’—peth 
mor aghywir a hynny R.M. 177 ‘so wrong a thing as that’. 


Ni bu fyd i nebo Fon 
Mor oer ag y mae'r awron.—H.K. 
‘ There has not been to any man of Mén go cold a world as it is now.’ 


(3) mor with a noun forms the equivalent of an eqtv. adj., as 
0. W. morliaus gi. quam multos; Ml. W. mor eisseu R.P. 1428 
‘how necessary’. The construction is not common, and is now 
obsolete, but several examples occur in the Early Mn. bards, 


The construction arises naturally from the original meaning of 
mor as explained above, for mor-liaws ‘*great host’ could as easily 
as mor-luosog ‘*greatly numerous’ come to mean as an exclamative 
‘how numerous!’ 


Nid mor ddihareb nebun 

I'n gulad ni a hi i hun—D.G. 440. 
‘No one is so proverbial in our land as she herself? 

I dad, mor wrda ydoedd /—L.G.0. 93- 
‘ His father, how noble he was!’ 

Nid marw ef, nid mor ofud.—T.A., a 14879/20, 
‘He is not dead, it is not so sad [as that].’ 

Curiais yr ais mor resyn.—S.T., m1 33/1700. 
‘I suffered [in] my heart so sorely.’ 

(4) mor with the cpv. occurs in O mor well Diar. xvi 16 ‘Oh 
how much better!’ The usual construction is cymaint gwell / but 
the above may be a stray example of an idiom once in use. It ig 
quite consisteut with the explanation of mor adopted above. 


(5) In 8.W. dialects mor is sometimes used instead of cyn before 
the eqtv., as mor laned for cyn laned or mor lan. 


(6) The m- of mor is never mutated, but remains in all positions; 
thus after f. sg. nouns: gyflavan mor anwedus (2) above; arch 


mor drahaus R.M. 227 ‘so insolent a request’. This may be due 
to its exclamative origin, 


§ 152. i. A positive adjective is sometimes repeated to enhance 
its meaning. As a rule the iteration forms a loose compound, 
the second element having its initial softened, as 4 da dda hyd ¢ 
diliwedd WIL, 62 ‘and very good till his death’, Very rarely it 
forms a strict compound, as 
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Péll-bell, ar draws pob hill-berth, 

Po bellaf, gwaethaf yw'r gwerth.—G.Gl. m 146/154. 
‘Very far, across every horrid bush [I have driven my flock]; the 
further, the less is their worth.’ : 

In some cases the initial of the second adj. is not softened, so 
that the two do not constitute a formal compound ; as Da da fu 0 
grad hyd fedd W.IL. 40 ‘ very good was she from the cradle to the 
grave’; Drwg drwg Diar xx 14. Where the adj. beyins with 
a vowel or an immutable consonant, there is, of course, no indica- 
tion of the construction ; e.g. ised ised Deut. xxviii 43. 

ii. A epv. is compounded with itself to express progressive 
increase in the quality denoted by the adj. When the epv. is 
a monosyllable the compound is generally strict, as gwdeth-waeth 
‘worse and worse’, //éi-dai ‘less and less’, /éd-led ‘wider and 
wider’, zés-nes ‘nearer and nearer’, mwy-fwy Phil. i g ‘more 
and more’. In present-day speech the compound is oftener loose, 
as l/di ldi. When the epv. is a polysyllable, the compound is 
necessarily loose ; see the ex. below. 

Ef & afon yn fwyfwy 
Hyd y mor, ac nid &4 mwy.—L.G.C. 357. 
‘ A river goes increasing to the sea, and goes no more.’ 
Gir a wella’r gwir wéllwell, 
A gwijr a wna’r gér yn well.—D.N,, ¥. 4, 6. 161. 

‘A master who betters the men more and more, and men who make 
the master better.’ 

A Dafydd oedd yn myned gryfach gryfach, ond ty Saul oedd 
yn myned wannach wannach.—z Sam. iii 1. 

The combination always forms a compound, for the second epv. 
has always its soft initial. 

mwy na mwy ‘excessive’, understood as ‘more than more ’, is doubt- 


less originally ‘more and more’, the n- of na being the final -n of 
the cpv. § 147 iv (3). 


DerRIVATIVE ADJECTIVES. 


§153. Derivative adjectives are formed from the stems of nouns, 
adjectives and verbs by the addition of the following suffixes : 

(1) -adwy, -ediw, -edig, -awd verbal adjective suffixes, sce 
§ 206. 

MLW. -awdyr seems to be -awd with excrescent -r § 113 i (1): 
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annyodeiryawdyr W.A. 53 ‘intolerable’, teimlyawdyr do. 42 ‘sensi- 
tive’, reolawdyr c.M. 14 ‘ regular.’ 

(2) -aid, M1.W. -eit : Ir. -the participial; as in cannaid D.G. 64, 
Mare ix 3 ‘bright’; Uuthraid D.G. 386 ‘ shining’; ewraid do. 13, 64, 
88, 220, 372-3, MI.W. ewrect w.m. 180 ‘ golden’; ariannaid, M1.W. 
aryannett R.M. 83 ‘silvern’; it may represent Brit. *-at-io-s, a -40- 
derivative of the participial -af-. It is distinct from -aidd ; euraidd is 
a late bungle (not in D.D.). 

(3) -aidd, M1.W. -ei8 : Ir. -de; added to nouns, as teyrnetd w.M. 
20 ‘kingly’, Mn.W. gwladaidd ‘rustic ’, gwasatdd ‘servile’; to the 
v.n. carw in karuetS w.M. 145, Mn.W. cartiaidd ‘lovable, loving’; to 
adjectives as peraidd ‘swect’, puraidd ‘ pure’, often modifying 
the sense, oerardd ‘ coldish’, tlodaidd < poorish’; it represents Kelt, 
*-adios, a -io- derivative of the adj. suflix *-ado-s : cf. Lat. -tdius in 
proper names beside adj. -idws which may be from *-ado-s, and cf. 
Gk. -a8- in peyds ‘ mixed’, ete. : 

Also-faidd in arglwyddiaidd D.G. 450 ‘lordly’, -oniaidd in bardd- 
oniaidd do. 449 ‘poetic’. 

(4) -ar < helt. *-aro- < *-ro- in byddar ‘ deaf’, Ir. bodar : Skr. 
badhird-h; cynnar ‘early’, diweddar ‘late’; cf. -ro- in mawr < 
*ma-ro-s, etc. 

(5) MI.W. -awe, Mn.W. -awg, -og:Ir. -ach < Kelt, *.ako-s + 
Lat. -Gcus, Gk. -nKos, -Gxos, Skr. -aka-h, Lith. -dkas; added to nouns, 
as arvawe R.M. 270, Mn.W. arfog ‘armed ’, Ilidyawe w.o. 51, Mu.W. 
llidiog ‘angry’, gwlanog ‘ woolly’, gwresog ‘hot’, pwyllog ‘ deli- 
berate’, ete.; many of these adjectives have become nouns : marchog, 
swyddog, etc. § 143 iv (6), v (4). 

‘The suffix is sometimes added to adjectives, as trugarog : trugar 
‘merciful’; duog, MI.W. duawe RM. 172: du ‘black’; genawe 
:gaw ‘false’, The epv. of the derivatives ended in *-ak’son > -ach, 
which was taken for the cpv. of the simple adj., and spread to all 
adjs., § 147 iv (3); hence added to -og itself, Mn. W. gwerthfawrocach. 

(6) MI.W. -awl, Mn.W. -awl, -ol < Kelt. *-Glos : Lat. -alis in 
liberalis, etc.; an exceedingly common suffix; added to nouns, as 
nefol ‘heavenly’; to adjectives, as estronol ‘foreign’; and to verb 
stems, as symudol ‘movable, moving’, dymunol ‘ desirable ’. 

(7) -8e; occurring in Ml. W. verse: tande, ewrde P.M. Ma. i 2926 
‘fiery’, ‘golden’. It seems to be the Ir. -de ( =-de: W. -ai3, see (3) 
above) borrowed during the 12th cent. bardic revival which drew its 
inspiration from Ireland. It does not seem to occur in prose. 

(8) -gar < *-dharo-s < *-q-,ro-8; thus hawS-gar ‘comely’ < 
Buit. *suddakaros < Kelt. *sudd(u) ak-aro-s § 148 i (6); a combina- 
tion of (5) and (4) above: added to nouns, as epilgar * prolific’ (epil 
‘ offspring’), dialgar ‘ revengelul ’, endl/gar ‘ gainful, lucrative’ (ennzll 
“guin’); added to adjectives, as merstrolgar ‘masterful’, trugar 
‘merciful’ (¢rw ‘ miserable’, for meaning ci. Lat. misericordia) ; added 


to verb stems, as den-gar ‘alluring’ (denw ‘to allure ’), beiddgar 
‘daring’. 
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The idea that -gar means ‘loving’ (caru ‘to love’), which clearly 
cannot be the case in epilgar, enillgar, dengar, etc., has resulted in 
the formation in the late period of new adjectives in which it bears 
that meaning; as gwladgar ‘patriotic’, ariangar ‘ money-loving’. 
But many new formations in the dialects preserve the original force 
of the suffix, as sgilgar ‘skilful’ from E. skill. It need hardly be 
added that Stokes’s implied explanation of trugar as ‘loving the 
wretched’ Fick‘ ii 138 is fanciful, as also the popular explanation 
of hawddgar as ‘ easy to love’. 

(9) -ig, MI.W. -ic < Kelt. *-ikos: Skr. -tka-h, Lat. -ic-, Gk. -ik-3 
as wnig ‘only, lonely’, dehewig ‘dexterous’, lloerig ‘lunatic’, bon- 
heddig ‘ gentle-’, etc.; O.W. cisemic suv. gl. primus. 

(10) -in < Kelt. *-inos: Skr. -tna-h, Gk. -ivos, Lat. -tnus, Lith. 
-ynas (y=7); it is added to names of materials, as in derwin M.A. i 
191 ‘oaken’, Uletrin B.T. g ‘leathern’, meinin E.P. Ps, xviii 29 
‘ of stone’, daeerin, heyernin §75 vi (3); and to adjectives as gerwin 
‘rough’ (garw ‘rough’), gwerthefin ‘highest’, cysefin ‘ primitive’ 
§ 95 iii (3), cf. O. W. cisemic above. 

(11) -lawn, Mn.W. -lawn, -lon ‘-ful’=Zlawn ‘full’, §63 vii 
(2); as ffrwythion ‘fruitful’, prydlon ‘ punctual’, heddychilon ‘ peace- 
fal’, bodlon § 111 vii (1), ete. 

(12) -lyd, after m or r -llyd, MI.W. -lyt, -llyt ‘covered with’ 
<*(p)lt-, v plethé- § 63 viii (1); as Uychlyt Rm. 145 ‘dusty’, dysdlyt 
chweinllyt do. 146 ‘dusty flca-infested’, seimlyd ‘greasy’, rhydlyd 
‘rusty ’, creulyd, gwaedlyd ‘ bloody’, tomlyd ‘ dungy ’, tanilyd ‘ fiery’. 
When added to adjectives it is the equivalent of Wed- ‘rather’ : Ir. leth 
‘half’, which is ultimately from the same root (‘ *stretch out > *sur- 
face > *side > half’); as gwanillyd ‘rather weak ’, oerllyd ‘ coldish’. 

(13) -us < Lat. -dsus; originally in Lat. derivatives as dolurus 
‘sore’ < Lat. doldrdsus, llafurus, M1.W. llafuryus < Lat. labdridsus ; 
as the nouns dolwr, lafur had also been borrowed the adjectives 
seemed to be formed from these by the addition of an adj. suff. -ws, 
which was subsequently added to W. forms, gweddus ‘seemly’ (gwedd 
§ 63 iv), clodus, clodforus ‘renowned’, grymus ‘strong’, etc. 


Notr.—melus is a late misspelling; melys ‘sweet’ has y, as melia 
(c=y§ 16 ii (2)) BB. 83, 101, melys B.A. 3, TL.A. 42, 70, B.B.B. 208, 
melyster IL.A. 129, 149, B.B.B. 44. The error is due to the late 
levelling of w and y, §15 1, and the false notion that the word is 
formed from mél ‘honey’ by the addition of -ws. In derived forms the 
sound is y as melysach, as opposed to grymusach, and the v.n. is 
melysu D.W. 112, as opposed to grymuso, see § 202 iii, iv (Pughe’s 
meluso is a fiction). melys is cognate with Ir. milis, and is clearly 
a direct derivative of Ar. base *meleit- § 87 ii, and so is many cen- 
turies older than any form in -ws, a suffix borrowed from Lat. 
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NUMERALS 


§ 154. i. (1) The cardinal numbers are as follows: 1, u.— 
2, m. dau, Ml. deu, O. dow ; f. dwy.—3, m. tri; f. tar, M1. teir.— 
4, m. pedwar ; f. pedair, Ml. pedeir.—5, pump, pum, Ml. pump, 
pymp, O. pimp.—6, chwech, chwe.—7, saith, Ml. seith.—8, wyth.— 
9, naw.—io, deg, déng, MI. dec, deng.—11, un ar ddeg.—ti2, 
deuddeg, deuddeng, Ml. deudec, O. dowdec.—13, tri (f. taer) ar ddeg. 
—14, pedwar (f. pedair) ar ddeg.—t5, pymtheg, Ml. pymthec.— 
16, un ar bymtheg—17, dau (f. dwy) ar bymtheg.—18, deunaw or 
tri (f. tair) ar bymtheg.—19, pedwar (f. pedair) ar bymtheg.—20, 
ugain, Ml. ugeyn, ugeint.—21, un ar hugain.— 30, deg ar hugain.— 
31, un ar ddeg ar hugain.—40, deugain.—41, un a deugain or 
deugain ac un.—5o, deg a deugain, Karly Ml. W. pym(h)wnt.—6o, 
trigain, Ml. trugein(t)—8o, pedwar ugain.—100, cant, cann.— 
101, cant ac un.—120, chwech ugain, chweugain.—1 40, saith ugain, 
ete.—200, deucant or dau cant.—300, trychant, Late W. trichant.— 
1000, mil.—2000, dwyfil.—3000, teirmil or tair mil,—10,000, déng 
mil, myrdd.—1,000,000, myrddiwn, miliwn. 

tri (or tair) ar bymtheg is used in counting (i.e. repeating the 
numerals in order); otherwise rarely, R.B.B. 404. The usual form is 
deunaw ©.M. 59, M.A. ili 45, Gen. xiv 14, 2 Cron. xi 21, Ezra 
vili 9, etc. So in all combinations: dewnaw ar hugain ‘38’.— 
pymunt B.A. 2, 9 from something like *pempontes for Kelt. *q¥eng*- 
onta (:Ir. cdica) for Ar. *peng¥ékomta : Gk. revryjxovra. For the 
history of the other forms consult the Index. 

Forms like deuddeg, pymtheg, deunaw, deugain may be called 


“compound numbers”, forms like un ar ddeg, un ar hugain, “ com- 
posite numbers ”. 


(2) Some of the cardinal numbers have pl. forms: dewoedd, 
deuwedd, dwyoedd ‘twos’, trioedd ‘threes’, chwechau ‘sixes’, 
degau ‘tens’, ugeiniaw ‘scores’, cannoedd ‘hundreds’, miloedd 
‘ thousands’, myrddignau ‘ myriads’. 


In the spoken lang. wn-ar-ddegau, wn-ar-bymthegau, etc., are in use 
for ‘£11 each’, ‘£16 each’, etc. 


ii, (1) The ordinal numbers are as follows: 1, cyntaf—a, ail, 
Ml. ed.—3, trydydd, f. trydedd.—4, pedwerydd, Ml. pedwerys, 
pedwyrys ; £. pedwaredd, Ml. pedwares, pedwyred, O. petguared.— 
5, pumed, Ml. pymhet, O. pimphet.—6, chweched, M1. chwechet, 
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huechet.—7, seithfed, Ml. seithvet._—8, wythfed —o, nawfed,—10o, 
degfed, Ml. decvet.—11, unfed ar ddeg, Ml. unvet ardec.—t1 25 
deuddegfed, Ml. deudecvet.—13, trydydd (Ff. trydedd) ar ddeg.—t15, 
pymthegfed.—16, unfed ar bymtheg.—tz7, ail (or eilfed) ar bymtheg. 
—18, deunawfed.—2o, ugeinfed.—30, degfed ar hugain.—4o, 
deugeinfed.— 41, unfed a deugain.—100, canfed.—1000, milfed. 

(2) cyntaf § 148 i (3);—ail § 100 iii (3);—trydydd, trydedd 
§ 75 iv (1) ;—pedweryd < *q*etu,riios; pedwyrys (later pedwrydd ¥.4. 
54; § 66 ii (2)) has -wy- < *-wu- re-formed for u < u, § 63 viii (1). 

W. pymhet, Ir. cotced come from a Kelt. *q*eng¥etos, which, like 
Skr. paficatha-h, implies the addition of the ordinal suffix -t(h\o-s to 
the full form “peng*e, thus *peng*e-to-s, as opposed to Lat. quintus, 
Gk. réurros, O.H.G. finfto, which imply Ar. *peng¥-to-s. In Pr. Kelt. 
by the side of *g*en7*eto-s there arose *sueksetos which gave Ir. sessed, 
W. chweched ; and thus -eto-s came to be regarded as the ordinal 
suffix. Added to *sektam (< *septm) it gave *sektam-eto-s, which 
gave Ir, sechtmad, W. seithfed; added to *dekam it gave *dekameto-s, 
which is seen in Gaul.-Lat. petru-decameto (ablative) ‘fourteenth ’, 
and gave Ir. dechmad, W. degfed; similarly *kntom-eto-s > Ir. cét- 
mad, W. canfed. Then -ameto-s or -meto-s was used to form ordinals 
for 8, 9, and 20, though the cardinals did not end in-m; thus W. 
nawfed, Ir. ndmad, may come directly from *nouameto-s; but 
*oktameto-s would give W. *oeth-fed, so that wyth-fed was again 
re-formed from wyth; so ugein-fed. 


iii. (1) Multiplicatives are formed by means of gwaith, Ml. 
gweith f. ‘fois’, preceded by cardinal numbers, the two generally 
compounded, but sometimes accented separately ; as wnwaith or 
un waith ‘once’, Ir. denfecht; dwywaith ‘twice’, teirgwaith ‘thrice’, 
pedair gwaith ‘four times’, pum waith ‘five times’, chwe gwaith, 
seithwaith Lev. iv 6, 17, saith waith do, viii 11, wythwaith, 
nawwaith C.c. 227, dengwaith, ugeinwaith, canwarth, milwaith. 

(2) But before a comparative the m. cardinal only is generally 
used, the two sometimes compounded; pum mwy D.W. 146 
‘ five [timés] more’ i.e. five times as many, saith muy Lev. xxvi 
18, 21 ‘seven times more’; déuwell K.P. 1271, D.G. 157 ‘twice 
as good’, dau lanach c.c. 60 ‘twice as fair’; yn gant eglurach 
s.G. 10 ‘a hundred times as bright’. 

Moes ugeinmil, moes ganmwy, 
A moes, O moes tm un mwy.—Anon., M.E. i 140. 


‘Give me twenty thousand [kisses], give a hundred times as many, 
and give, Oh give me one more.’ 
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Tristach weithian bob cantref ; 
Bellach naw nigrifach nef—G.Gr. (m. D.G.), F.N. 4. 


‘Sadder now is every cantred; henceforth nine times happier is 
heaven.’ 

(3) A m. cardinal is also used before another cardinal, as ¢r2 
U(h)rychant B.B. 18 ‘3 x 300’, tri phumcant GRY. 166 ‘3 x 500’, 
dau wythgant ib. ‘2 x 800’, naw deg a saith ib.‘g9 X 10+7’. 


This method is now commonly used to read out numbers in the 
arabic notation ; thus 376, tri chant, sarth deg a chwech. 


iv. Distributives are formed by putting 40) before a cardinal, 
the initial of which is softened; thus 40) um, bob deu R.M. 132 ‘ one 
by one, two by two’, Ir. cach din, cach dé; bob ddaw I.G. 180, 
L.G.C. 381, 436; 606 dri L.G.C. 148 ‘three by three’; also 
bop un ac un C.M. 49 ‘one by one’, 406 un a dau ¥.26; and bob 
gannwr L.G.C. 383 ‘in hundreds’, lit. ‘every hundred-man ’, 
cf. Ir. cach edic-er ‘every five-man’, Similarly 606 ail ‘ every 
other ’, vob ei/wers W.M. 181 ‘alternately’. 

In Late Mn. W. yn is inserted after bob; as bob yn ddaw... bod 
yn dri 1 Cor. xiv 27; bob yn un ac un Es, xxvii 12, Mare xiv 19; 
bob yn ddau a daw Marc vi 7; bob yn ail ‘every other’. As pod in 
other constructions is followed by the radical, the yn may have been 
introduced because it was felt that something was required to explain 


the lenition. But the reason for the lenition is that the original form 
of bob here was an oblique case ending in a vowel, 


v. Fractions: 4, hanner; 3, tracan; 1, pedwaran, chwarter 3 
g wythfed 5 r5y, canfed ; 2, deuparth ; 3,Mn. tri chwarter ; 3, tri 
wythfed. 

Rann truan : traean R.B. 973 ‘the share of the weakling: one- 
third’, deuparth ... trayan W.M. 130. 


COMPOUND NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 


§ 155. i. Either ofthe elements of a compound may be a noun 
(n) or an adjective (a) ; thus we have four possible types: I.n-n; 
2. a-n; 3. a-a; 4. n-a. The formation of compounds of these 
types is an ordinary grammatical construction, and any elements 
may be combined if they make sense, whether the combination is 
in general use or not. The relation to one another of the elements 
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and the meaning of the resulting compound must be left to be 
dealt with in the Syntax ; here, only the forms of compounds can 
be considered. 

ii. (1) The second element of a compound has its initial 
softened ; thus: n-n Adf-ddydd ‘summer's day’ ; a-n hdwdd-fyd 
‘pleasure’; a-a gwirdd-las ‘greenish blue’ ; n-a pén-gam ‘ wry- 
headed’. 

The reason is that the first element in Brit. ended in a vowel, as in 
Brit. Maglo-cunos > W. Mael-gwn; so *samo-ditet(u)s > W. haf- 
ddydd; *katu-markos > W. cad-furch, etc. In these, as generally in 
the Ar. languages, the first element is the stem. In Kelt. when the 
stem ended in a consonant an -o- was added to it; thus the stem 
*kun- ‘dog’ is in compounds *hkuno-, as Brit. Cumo-belinos > W. 
Cyn-felyn ; W.cyn-ddaredd ‘ rabies’ < *kuno-dany*riga < *-dhng*hri- 
: Lat. febris < *dheg*hri-s, /dheg*h- § 92 iii, cf. aren § 106 ii 
(1). This explains the suffix -2ont § 143 11 (21); it is a compound 
of a derivative in -ion- with *gnimu-; now *drukion-gnimu- should 
give *drygni by the usual loss of stem endings; but *“drukgono- 
gnimu- > *drygion-znif > drygioni (since ngn >n § 110 (x)). 
When the second element began with a vowel, contraction took 
place; thus *altro+ avd > *altraud § 76 v (5), cf. Gk. Dor. orpatayos 
‘leader of an army’ < *s(rto+ag-, Brugmann? IT i 79. 


(2) When the first element ends in » or 7, and the second 
begins radically with @ or rf, the latter is not softened : gwin- 
Ilan, per-lan, pen-rhjn see §111i(1); so gwen-dlys L.GC. 8, 
eurllin D.G. 13, ete.; similarly, though less regularly, in loose 
compounds: Aén lew, hén Uys, pur Uawn § 111 1 (1). 

When a compound is consciously formed both J and J are found ; 
thus ysgafn-llef D.G. 37 ‘light-voiced’, but ewr-len D.G. 109 ‘cloth 
of gold’, geir-lon do. 110 ‘of merry word’; ir-lwyn do. 504, per- 
lwyn do. 518. 


iii. The following adjectives generally precede their nouns, and 
so form compounds, mostly loose, with them: 

(1) prif ‘chief’, as prif lys w.M.1, prif-lys R.M. I ‘ chief court’, 
prif dinas WM. 179 ‘ chief city’, prif gaer ib. ‘ chief castle’; y prof 
ddyn ‘the chief man’, It cannot be used as an ordinary adj. 5 
such a phrase as *dyn prif does not exist. 

(2) hén, as 2én wr or hén-wr‘ old man ’s hén ddyn id., also hén- 
ddyn whence E. quoth Hending ; Hén-llan W.. 105; Hén-llys ete., 
hén gd Jos. v 11, yr hén ffordd Job xxii 15, yr héu derfyn Diar. 
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xxii 28, yr hén boll Es. xliv 7, ete. In the comparatively rare 
cases where éu follows its noun, some antithetic emphasis is 
generally implied, as Jewan Tew Héu ‘ Ieuan Tew the Elder’. 

Er daéd draw, rai lawen, 

Mae gwae rhai am y gWwr hén.—W.IL. 
‘However good [they may be] yonder, genial [young] people, the 


? 


lament of some is for the old master. 


(3) gwir ‘true, genuine’, as gwir grefydd ‘true religion’. As 
an ordinary adjective it means ‘ true to fact’, as hanes gwir‘a 
true story’; so as the second element of a compound: géir-wir 
‘truthful’. gai is also a noun ‘truth’; compounded, cdés-wir 
‘unpalatable truth’. 

(4) gau ‘false’, the antithesis of gwir, as gew Swyeu W.A. 43 
‘false gods’, gau broffwyd ‘false prophet’. As an ordinary adjec- 
tive ‘lying’; as a noun ‘falsehood’ w.m. 29. 

(5) cam ‘wrong, unjust’; as cam farn ‘ false judgement’ , cam 
ran ‘ wrongful portion’, i.e, injustice. As an adj. ‘ crooked’, as 
fon gam ‘a crooked stick’; as a noun ‘injustice’. 

Tasgu bu twysog y byd 
Gam ran 7 Gymru ennyd.—S.T., ©. ii 209. 
‘The prince of this world has inflicted wrong on Wales awhile,’ 


(6) unig ‘only’; yr wnig beth ‘ the only thing’. Asan ordinary 
adj. it means ‘lonely’, as dyn unig ‘a lonely man’. Cf. Fr. seud, 

(7) y naill, rhyw, y rhyw, amryw, cyfryw, unrhyw, holl, cwbl, y 
sawl, ychydig, ambell, aml, lliaws, ete., §§ 165, 168, 169. 


iv. The following words precede adjectives, and are compounded 
with them : 

(1) Med ‘half’ § 153 (12), as Uiéd-wae BR. 49 ‘half-empty ’, 
led-ffer M.A. ii 586 ‘half-wild’, lléd-ffol * half-silly ’, led from 
‘half-frowning ’. 

Nid mawr well nad meirw i wr, 

Lléd féirw pan golled f éryr; 

Nid byw am enaid y byd, 

Lléd-fyw yngweddill ddfyd.—T.A.,a 14874/127. 
‘It is not much better that his men are not dead, [they were] half- 
dead when my eagle was lost; they were not alive for [want of him 


who was] the soul of the world, [but] half-alive in the dregs of 
adversity.’ 
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In the example //éd féirw is a loose, Wéd-fyw a strict, compound. 
In Late Mn. W., dled usually forms loose compounds and means 
‘rather ’. 

dled is also compounded with nouns, as Wéd-ran ‘half-share’, 
liéd-wyl ‘half-holiday ’, /éd-fryd ‘listlessness ’, Wéd-zaith ‘ brogue, 
foreign accent’, dled ymyl ‘ border near edge’. 

(2) pur ‘very’, as pur-bu, pur-wynn RM. 151, pur-gock 1543 
pur-iawn ‘very well’, now périon. It now forms loose compounds 
mostly, as pur dda ‘very good’. Used after its noun as an 
ordinary adj. it means ‘ pure’. 

§ 156. i. The first element of a compound may be a prefix, 
which was originally an adverb or preposition. Some other 
vocables of adj. or noun origin have become mere prefixes ; for 
convenience of reference these are included in the following list. 
Where the mutation of the initial after the prefix is fairly regular, 
it is noted in square brackets. Most of the prefixes form verb- 
compounds also, and some are oftener so used: hence it is con- 
venient to include verbal nouns and verbs in the examples. 


(1) ad- [soft] < Brit. ate- : Gaul. ate- < Kelt. “att-: Skr. até ‘ over, 
beyond’; ati- ‘very’; § 222 1(3). Three distinct meanings occur 
in W.: (a) ‘ very’, dt-gas § 111 v (1) ‘hateful’; (b) ‘second’, dt-gno 
‘chewing the cud’, dd-ladd ‘aftermath’, hence ‘bad’ as dd-flas 
‘after-taste, ill taste’; (c) ‘over again, re-’, dd-lam ‘a leap back’, 
Gteb (< *ad-heb) ‘reply’, dd-lais ‘ echo’. 

(2) a8- before a vowel or f (from m) < Brit. *ad- : Lat. ad; in- 
tensive ; ddd-oer ‘very cold’, ddd-fwyn, ddd-fain § 93 ii (3). Before 
a tenuis it is a- followed by the spirant mutation, as dchas § 93 ii (2), 
Gthrist ‘very sad’: trist ‘sad’. Before a media it is a- followed by 
the radical, dgarw ‘very rough’: garw § 93 ii (3); but before d- it 
is a- followed by 8, as a-def § 93 iii (1) , a-dad, ete. With initial s- 
it gives as-, as in as-gloff ‘lame’ < *ad-skloppos < vulg. Lat. 
cloppus *sclépus: W. cloff ‘lame’. Before l- or r- followed by 7% 
it gives ei- as in eirif §104 iv (3); edi ‘feeble’, met. for *e2le§ 
§ 102 iv, (2) < *ed-lid- < *ad-léd-, /léd- : Lat. lassus, Gk. Andetv 
‘to be fatigued’ Hes., § 204i. In aberth, aber §93 ii (3) it means 
‘to’ (or is aber < *m-bher-1; cf. Gael. /nver-). 

3) all- < Brit. *allo- : Gaul. allo- ‘other’ §100 iii (2); dll-fro 
‘foreigner’; dll-tud ‘exile’. 

(4) am-, ym- [soft] < Brit. dmbe-, ambi- : Gaul. ’ApBi- : Gk. 
dui, Lat. amb-, ambi- $63 v (2);—(a) ‘around’ : ém-gorn ‘ferrule’, 
dm-gylch ‘circuit’, dm-do ‘shroud’, am-ddiffyn ‘defence’; hence 
(b) ‘on each side, mutual’, ym-ladd ‘battle’, ym-adrech ‘struggle’, 
ym-gynnull ‘a gathering together’; hence (c) reflexive, as: ym-olchi 
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‘to wash oneself’; (d) ‘round’ > ‘ different, changeable’ as dm-ryw 
‘ of various kinds’, dm-yd ‘corn of different kinds mixed’, am-liwiog 
‘parti-coloured’, amhew w.m. 186 ‘to doubt 5 Mn. dmeu, vb. am- 
héu-af < *mbi-sig-, V sig- : Gk. Fyéopa1, Dor. ay- ‘I think, believe’, 
Lat. sagaw.—am-c- < *am-y- by dissim. of continuants, as dm-can 
‘design, purpose, guess’ <*am-yan < *ambi-ska-n-, / skhe(2)- : Lat. 
scio, Skr. chydti ‘cuts off’; and amkawé w.m. 453 ‘replied, said’ < 
*am-x-aw8 § 96 iii (4). 

(5) an-, en-, etc., neg. prefix < Ar. *n- (R-grade of neg. *ne) 5 
amhdrod ‘unprepared’ : parod ‘ready’; dmraint ‘breach of privi- 
lege’ : braint; athrigar, anhrugdrog § 99 vi (1); an-nédwy6d ‘un- 
happy’: dedwyS ‘happy’; angharédig ‘unkind’: caredig ‘ kind’; 
én-wir ‘untrue, evil’ < *an-yiro-s, re-formed Gn-wir in Mn. Wie 
dn-fwyn ‘unkind’ : mwyn; dn-fad : mad § 99 iv (1); Gfles § 86 
i (4): Ules ‘ benefit’; df-raid ‘needless* < *am-( p)rat-io- < *n-pratio- 
: rhaid ‘need’ § 149 ii; so Gfrad, dfryw ;—before orig. l-, an- 
Uygrédig ;—an + gldn should give *alan § 106 ii(r) ; this is re-formed 
in two ways, dn-lan, df-lan ‘ unclean’ ;—8 often follows the analogy 
of m, as an-fonhéddig : bonhéddig ‘geutlemanly’. The prefix when 
not bearing the principal accent has often a strong secondary accent ; 
this might become a separate accent, as in an allu (= 4m Alu) wa. 
33 ‘want of power’; hence dn hdéwdd § 148 i (6), dn aml § 164 i(2). 

(6) ar-, er- [soft] ‘fore-’ < Brit. *are- (< *art-) : Gaul. are- 
(in “Apy- the » marks the quality rather than the quantity of the e) 
<‘“p,ri- : Lat. prae, Gk. epi; ar-for (in arfor-dir ‘maritime land’) 
< “are-mor- : Gaul. Are-morica; Gr-gae ‘dam’: cae (: E. hedge); dr- 
dreth ‘ chief rent’, ete—Exceptional mutation: ér-myg ‘admired ’< 
*are-smi-ko-, like éd-myg ‘admired’ < *ate-smt-ko-, / smei- ‘smile’: 
Lat. admiro, mi-ru-s (-ro- suffix), Skr. smdyati ‘smiles’, Gk. peddw, 
E. smile, O. Bulg. sméchiit ‘smile "; ef. dirmyg (12) below; ar-merth, 
see dar-merth (13) below.— Possibly Brit. *ar- : Lat. per, in drtaith 
‘pang’, by dissim. for *ar-thaith < *ar-stik-ta, / steig- : Lat. instigo, 
Gk. oriypa, Skr. tiktd-h‘ sharp, bitter’; and ér-choll ‘wound’ < *ar- 
gol'd-, / qolad- ‘ strike’: Lat. cladés, W. cleddyf ‘sword’, coll ‘de- 
struction, loss’, 

(7) can(nh)- [soft] ‘with, after’ < Brit. *kanta- < *knta : Gk, 
kara; cdn-lyn v.n. ‘ following’ ; canh-orthwy § 103 ii (1) now spelt 
cynhorthwy ; wan-hébrwng ‘funeral’; hebrwng § 99 vi (1), edén-llaw 
‘balustrade; assistant in law-court’. 

(8) eyd- [soft] ‘together, common’, is not, as is often assumed, 
identical with cyf-, but is the noun cyd as in ¢ gyd ‘to-gether ’, also 
used as an adj. in tir cyd ‘common land’, A few of the compounds 
which it forms are strict, as cytin < “cyd-dtiun ‘united ’, cyd-fod 
‘concord’, eyd-ebybod ‘conscience’; but the bulk of those in use are 
loose compounds in which the form of the prefix is c¥d § 45 ii (2); 
in this form it is still fertile ; cyd ddinesydd ‘ fellow-citizen ’, eyd 
genedl ‘kindred’, etc. The word seems to be a veibal noun *ké-te- 
from + kei- ‘lie’, cf. M1. W. kyt gur W.A. 136, O.M. 21 ‘cobabitation 
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with a man’: Gk. xefra: ‘lies’, O. E. h¥man ‘lie with, espouse’, 
O.H.G. hiwo ‘husband’, E. home, W. cu, Lat. ciwis § 110 iii (1). 

(9) eyf- before vowels and 3, 1, r, x; ey- before w-, chw-, h-; with 
following s-, eys- ; elsewhere cy(m)-, eyn-, ey(ng)- [nasal] ; < Kelt. 
*kom-: Lat. com-; (a) ‘com-’, often followed by @ ‘with’, cf-ar 
‘co-tillage’; cyfliw, cyf-wrd, etc. § 149 ii; c#f-ran ‘share’ : rhan 
‘part’; cymod ‘concord’ : bod ‘be’; cyn-n(h)wrf ‘commotion’ : 
twrf; cynghdned ‘harmony’ : cdn ‘song’; cystal § 148 i (4).—(b) 
Intensive (‘together’ > ‘fully’); cyflawn ‘complete’: dawn ‘full’; 
cyf-lym ‘fleet’ : Uym ‘keen’—A few irregular forms are found, 
which are due to false analogy, as cyf-3y8 ‘dawn ’, formed after cyf-nos 
‘evening’. 

The form *ko- (beside *kom-) goes back to Italo-Kelt. It occurs 
before y- as W. cywir, Ir. coir < *ko-yiros; before m-, as W. 
cof ‘memory’, Ir. cuman < *ko-men-, /men- ‘mind’ (but later 
*kom- as in W. cymysg (m=mm)); sometimes before sq-, sg%-, 8-, as 
W. cy-hiiddo ‘to accuse’ : Icel. shkita, shiti ‘a taunt’, O.Bulg. kuditi 
‘to revile’, Gk. xvdaLew ‘to reproach’, »/(s)geud-; see § 96 iii; cy- 
hdfal ‘co-equal’ : hafal § 94 i. 

eyfr- [soft] < *kom-(p)ro- § 113 i (2); intensive, as o#fr-goll 
‘utter loss, perdition’; eyfr-wys (generally mis-pronounced cyfr-ys) 
‘trained, cunning’: gwds ‘known’; cyfr-gain (kywrgein B.B. 10) 
‘very fine’.—cyfr-r- > cyfrh- > cyffr as in cyffrédin ‘common’ < 
*cyfr-red-in; amyyffred ‘comprehend’ < *am-gyfr-red : rhedeg 
‘run’; the O.W. ameibret may represent the stage amgyfred. 

(10) eyn(nh)- [soft] ‘former, preceding’ < Brit. *kintu- § 148 i 
(3); cynh-deaf ‘autumn’ : gaeaf ‘winter’; cyn-ddail ‘first leaves’, 
cyn-ddelw ‘prototype’; the ¢ is kept before A §106 iii (3), as 
eyntaid for *eynt-haid ‘first swarm’ (of bees); in the form eyn it 
is used to construct new loose compounds as cin fder ‘ex-mayor, 
etc. 

(11) di- [soft] < Kelt. *di- < *dé-: Lat. dé. Two meanings : (a) 
‘outer, extreme, off’, as di-ben ‘end, aim’ : pen ‘head, end’; di-dol, 
Ml. di-dawl ‘cut off, separated’, see below; di-néethi v.n. ‘ de-nude’ ; 
(b) ‘ without’, as di-boen or di béen ‘painless’, di-ddww or di ddiw 
‘godless’, etc. In this sense it is freely used to form new com- 
pounds, mostly loose, by being put before any noun or v.n., or even 
a v.n. phrase, as dt alw am dano ‘un-called-for’; but, though 
loose, the expression is still a compound, thus di gefn wyf c.c. 184 
‘helpless am I’, exactly like gwan wyf ‘weak am I’, as opposed to 
heb gefn yr wyf ‘without help am I’, the un-compounded phrase 
heb gefn requiring yr after it. The compound is an adj. made from 
a phrase in which the prep. dt governs the noun; the formation is 
old, and gave rise at an early period to the idea that di was a nega- 
tive prefix, which therefore might be compounded with adjectives ; 
thus di-og ‘lazy’, O.W. di-aue : *auc ‘ quick, active’: Gk. dvs, Lat. 
dctor; so di-brin ‘not scarce’, di-drist ‘not sad’, di-wael ‘not 
mean’, etc.—Lat. dé- seems to have been ideutified in Brit. with the 
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native prefix, and gives W. di-, as diffyg ‘defect’ < dé-fic--—Ex- 
ceptional mutation: dé-chell ‘wile’ < *dé-sgel(p)ta, V sqelep- : W. cel- 
Syddyd ‘craft’ etc. § 99 ii (2); di-chlyn ‘exact, cautious, circum- 
spect’, as v.n. ‘to choose, discriminate’ < *dé-sq]-n-, ~sgel- ‘ split, 
separate’; di-chlais ‘break (of day)’ < *dé-s-glad-ti- or *dé-kkl- for 
*de-kl- § 99 v (4), V qolad- ‘strike, break’: W. clais ‘ bruise’, archoll 
(6) above; dichon, digon § 196 ii (2); W. didawl, didol for *di-dawl 
(8...2> d...1§ 102 iii (2)) : gwd-Sawl ‘ endowment ’,Ir. fo-dali ‘deals 
out’ < *ddl- : W. ethol < *dol-, see § 97 ii. 

dis- before t- < dé-s-, where s is the initial of the second element, 
often lost in the simple form: dé-stadl § 96 ii (3); déstrych ‘foam’ < 
*dé-strh-, »/ stereq- : W. trwyth ‘wash, lye’ §99 v (3); di-staw 
‘silent’: taw ‘besilent’ < *stuy-< *stup-, 7 stewp/bh-: Ger. stwmm 
‘dumb’, Lat. stupeo : E. dumb, / dheubh- (dh/st- alternation). Be- 
fore other consonants < *dé-eks-, as in disglair §201 iii (6). Also 
from Lat. dé-s- as in disgyn(n) < dé-scend-. 

(12) dir- [soft] ‘vehemently’ Richards, ‘truly’ < *déru-: dir 
‘true’, Ar. base *dereu- ‘hard’ § 137 ii; dir-boen or dir bien ‘ great 
pain’, dir-fawr ‘very great’, dir-gel ‘secret ’.—Exceptional muta- 
tion: dir-myg ‘contempt ’< *déru-smi-k-, v smet- ‘smile’; here dir- 
is not necessarily neg. for beside ‘admiration’ as in ermyg, edmyg (6) 
above, we have ‘mockery’ from the same root, as in W. tre-myg 
‘insult’, O.H.G. b-smer ‘mockery’; nor in dir-west ‘abstinence’, 
which is literally ‘hard diet’, cf. E. fast. 

(13) dy- [soft] ‘to, together’, often merely intensive < Brit. 
*do-; dy-fyn ‘summons’ : mynnu ‘to will’; dy-gynnull v.n. ‘ gather 
together’, dy-gyfor w.M. 1‘ muster’; dy-wéddi ‘ fiancée’. In a few 
cases it interchanges with ty-, as Ml. W. dy-wallaw v.n. ‘to pour 
(into)’: Mn. W. tywallt ‘ pour’; dy-ret ‘come !’: ty-red ‘come !’ ; 
very rarely ty- alone is found, as ty-wysog ‘prince’. Except. mut.: 
dy-ch- < *do-sk- or *do-kk- before r, 1; as dy-chryn ‘ fright’: erynu 
‘tremble’, yscrid B.B. 31 ‘trembles’, Bret. skrija ‘to tremble from 
fear’; dy-chlud : cludo ‘to carry’, Hence dych- in dych-lému ‘ to 
leap up’.—In old compounds the o of do- was retained when the vowel 
of the root was lost § 65 iv (2), and might in that case be affected 
to e, as dé-dw-yS § 100 ii (1). 

dad- [soft] < *d(o)-dte- see (1) above: (a) intensive; dét-gan v.n. 
‘proclaim’: canw ‘sing’; (b) ‘un-’ (as in ‘un-do’); dad-liytho v.n. 
‘to unload’, etc. The unace. o of *do- was elided before a vowel. 

dam- {soft ] < *d(o)-ambe-, see (4); ddém-sang ‘to trample’: sengi 
‘to tread’; ddm-wain ‘accident’ : ar-wain ‘to lead’ : VW uegh-. 
Also dym-; Ml. damunet, Mn. dyminiad ‘desire’ for *dym-fun- : 
ar-o-fun ‘intend’ § 100 v. The m usually remains unchanged, but 
seems to have become n by dissimil. in dan-waret § 63 vii (5), unless 
the prefix here is dan- below. 

dan- [soft ] < *d(o)-ando- ; ddén-fon, see ii (1) below. 

dar- [soft | < *d(o)-are- < *du-p,ri-; ddr-fod ‘to have happened’ 
§ 1901; dar-dstwng ‘to subdue’ : go-stwng ‘to suppress’ < *yo(s)- 
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‘under’ + *stong- : Goth. stimgan ‘to thrust’. The irregular mutation 
in ddérmerth ‘provision’ (of food, etc.) is due to -sm- > -mm-; 
*do-are-smer-t-, / smer- : Lat. mereo, Gk. Hépos, pepis. In dérbod, 
darpar, the prefix had the form *d(o)-aros-, see § 196 i (3). This form 
may also account for the preservation of -st- in dér-stain ‘to resound , 
thus *d(0)-aros-stani- : W. sain ‘sound’, ¥ sten-. 

dos- < *d(o)-wo(s)-+ initial s-; désbarth ‘division, arrangement, 
system’ : gosparth B.B. 11 ‘rule, government’, 7 sper- § 101 iv (2). 

dyr- (also written dry-) in dyrchdfel ‘to raise’ < *do-(p)ro-, see 
§ 188 iv; cf. cyfr- (9). 

It is now generally held that the original form of the prep. is *to, 
and that *do- is a pretonic or proclitic form, like W. ti ‘thou’, pro- 
clitic dy ‘thy’. But pretonic softening, though it occurs in W. and 
Ir. cannot be proved to be primitive, and is obviously in most cases 
comparatively late. The facts in this case are as follows: (a) In Ir. 
the prep. is do, du, always with d- (as opposed to tar, mostly with t-) ; 
the pref. is to-, tu-, at first both accented and pretonic, later pretonic 
do-, du-. (8) In W. pretonic d- for t- as in dy ‘thy’ is not mutated 
further (i.e. does not become *8-) ; but the prep. was *Sy (written dé in 
O.W.) giving Ml. W. y, Mn. W. 2; it starts therefore from Brit. *do, 
and agrees in form with the Ir.; the pref. is dy-, rarely ty--—There 
is no trace of ¢- in the prep. proper in W. or Ir.; and the supposed 
original *fo equates with no prep. in the Ar. languages. But in 
Pr. Kelt. the possibility of ¢- for d- is proved by W. tafod, Ir. tenge, so 
that *to-, which occurs only in composition, may be for *do-. Pr. Kelt. 
*do: EK. to, Ger. zu, Lat. en-do-, in-du-, O. Bulg. do, Av. -da ‘to’. 
Cf. W. ann- ii (1) from *-do-, which places *do beyond doubt. 

(14) dy- ‘bad’ <*dus- : Gk. 8vc-; dychan ‘lampoon’ < *dus-kan- 
: cdm ‘song’; reduced to *du- on the analogy of *su-, (19) below, in 
dy-bryd ‘shapeless, ugly’, Ir. do-chruth < *du-g*r-tu- : W. pryd, Ir. 
cruth ‘form’. 

(15) eb- < *ek-uo-; in épil for *eb-hil § 89 iii, ébrwydd ‘quick’ 
srhwydd ‘easy’ § 143 iii (22). 

e-, eh-, ech-< *eks- § 96 iii (6); é-ofn, Ml. W. ch-ofyn ‘fearless’ 
Ir. esomun, Gaul. Exobnus ; é-ang ‘ wide, extensive’ : *ang ‘narrow’. 
ech- developed before vowels, but spread by analogy : éch-nos ‘night 
before last’, éch-doe ‘day before yesterday’. But the regular form 
before an explosive is es- (ys-) as in és-tron ‘stranger’ < Lat. extrdn- 
eus; éstyn, extend’ < ex-tend-, etc.; és-gor ‘to be delivered’ (of 
young), v(s)ger- ‘ separate, cut’. 

(16) go-, gwo-, gwa- [soft] ‘sub-’ < Kelt. *uo- < *wpo- : Skr. 
tipa, Gk. id, Lat. s-wb, § 65 v (1); gwo-br ‘ prize’ < “yo-pr- : prynu 
‘to buy’ § 201 i (4); gwd-stad ‘level’ § 63 vi (1); yo-fiéined, 
‘desire’, ar-6-fun (13) above. In Mn. W. go- freely forms loose 
compounds with adjectives § 220 viii (r). 

gos- < *uo-s-+ initial s-; gosgors ‘retinue’, MI. W. gwoscord B.B. 
10 < *uo-skor-d-, ¥ sqer-: déisbarth (13) above. 

(17) gor-, gwor-, gwar- ‘super-’ < *wor- for *wer < *uper : Skr. 
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updri, Gk. Srép, Lat. s-uper § 65 v (3); gor-ffen(n) ‘finish’ : penn 
‘end’; gor-fod ‘conquer’ : bod ‘be’; gwdr-chadw ‘guard’ : cadyp 
‘keep’, etc. etc. 

(18) gwrth- [soft] ‘contra-’ § 66 iii (1); gebrthun, Ml. W. gurth- 
wun ‘hateful’ : dymuniad (13) above; gewrth-glawéd ‘rampart’ : clawéd 
‘dyke’, etc. 

(19) hy- [soft] ‘well, -able’ < *su- : Gaul. sw-, Ir. su-, so- : Gk. 6- 
(in d-yuys), Skr. su- (4 from the base *ewesey- ‘good’ with V-grade of 
the first two syllables) ; hy-gar ‘ well-beloved, lovable’: caraf ‘I love’; 
hy-dyn ‘tractable’: tynnaf ‘I draw’; Hy-wel ‘ *couspicuous’ : gwelaf 
‘I see’; hy-fryd ‘ pleasant’ : bryd ‘mind’, etc. 

(20) rhag- [soft] ‘ fore-’ < *prako-, by § 65 ii (1) < *pro-qo- (i.e. 
*pro- with suflix -go-): Lat. reci-procu-s < *reco-proco-s ; rhdg-farn 
‘prejudice’ : barn ‘judgement’; rhdg-fur ‘contramure’ : mur ‘wall’; 
rhdg-ddor ‘outer door’; rhag-liniaeth ‘ providence’, ete. 

(21) rhy- [soft] ‘very, too’: Ir. ro- : Lat. pro-, Gk. pd, Skr. pra, 
Goth. fra-; rhy-wyr ‘very late’ : hibyr ‘late’, cf. Gk. rpd-Kaxos ‘ very 
bad’; rhy-gyng. Ml. W. rygig ‘ambling pace’ < *(p)ro-kengh- § 101 
iii(2). In Mn. W. it forms loose compounds with adjectives § 65 iv (2), 
§ 220 viii (1). 

(22) tra- [spirant] ‘over, very, excessive’ < *tar- < *t,rés-, § 214 
iii : Iv. tar-, Skr. tirds-; trd-chwant ‘lust’; trd-chas ‘ very hateful’ ; 
trd-serch ‘ great love, adoration’; trdé-chul ‘very lean’; tr&mor ‘ over- 
sea’ i.e. trammor for *tarmmor < *t,rés mari.; trachwres B.T. 30: 
gwres § 92 iii. It forms loose compounds by being placed before any 
adj., § 220 viii (1). The metathesis could have taken place when the 
accent was on the ult. ; cf. § 214 iii. 

traf-, as in traf-lyneu ‘to gulp’ (: Ilyncu ‘to swallow) < *tram- : 
Ir. trem-, tairm-, an m-formation from the same base : cf. Lat. tarmes, 
trames ; see § 220 ii (10). There seems to have been some confusion 
of the two prefixes : tramor above and trdmwy ‘to wander’ < 
-*moyt- (: Lat. moveo) may have either. This would help to spread 
tra- ior *tar-. trdmnoeth ‘over night’ cannot be from *tram- which 
would become traf- before nm; trénnyd ‘over the day’ i.e. ‘next day 
but one’ is probably re-formed after trannoeth. 

traws-, tros- § 210 x (6); Ml. W. traws-cwy8 w.m. 83, 85, ‘ trans- 
action’; in Mn. W, leniting, traws-feddiant ‘usurpation ’, prob. owing 
to sc > sg etc. § 111 vi (2), as in traws-gwyd R.M. 60, 61. 

(23) try- [soft] ‘through, thorough’; try-dwll ‘perforated’; try- 
loyw ‘pellucid’; try-fer ‘javelin’ : bér ‘spear’. It seems to imply 
Brit. *éri-, weak form of *trei > trwy ‘through’ § 210 x (5). 


i1. Some prefixes occur only in rare or isolated forms, and are 
not recognized as such in the historical periods. The following 


may be mentioned: 


(1) a(n)- < *y- ‘in’; dehles § 99 vi (1), anmyned § 95 ii (3) 
dnglaé ‘ funeral’ < *g-glad- (claddu ‘to bury’) v golad- § 101 ii (3). 
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ann- [soft] < *ando- < *m-do- : Lat. en-do-, in-du-, E. in-to; 
dnnedd § 63 11; Gnnerch ‘greeting’ < *nd(o)-erk-, Vereq- ‘speak’ 
§ 63 111; én-byd ‘ dangerous’ (enbyd / ‘ beware!’ in Festiniog quarries) 
< *ndo-pit- : pyd ‘danger’ < *qui-t-, ~/qowéi- ‘be ware’ : Lat. 
caveo, Gk. xodw : W. rhy-bud ‘warning’ < *pro-quei-d-; dn-rheg 
‘gift’: rheg ‘gift’ < *prek-, dGn-rhaith ‘prize, booty; *bride, dear 
one’ < *ndo-prek-t-, »/ pereg- ‘acquire, buy’: Lith. perku ‘I buy’, 
Gk. rurpackw (*-prg-sqo), extension of Vper- in Gk. répynpe; an-fon 
< *ndo-mon- § 100 iv; anian ‘nature’ < *ndo §,n-: Lat. in-genium. 

dann- [soft] < *d(o)-ando-; ddnfon : anfon above; ddn-gos ‘to 
show’ (S. W. ddv-gos; in N. W. with late assim. of -g-, ddmwos) 
< *d(o)-ando-kons-, /kens- : Vat. censeo, Skr. Sgsatz ‘ recites, praises, 
reports, shows’. 

y-, e- [nasal] <*en- ‘in’; emhennyd M.M. 23 (from R.B.) ‘ brain’, 
cf. M.A. 11 107, 337, emennyd B.B.B. 54, 8.G. 270 < *en-quennito-: 
Bret. em-penn, Corn. empinion, ympynnyon ; -mh- persisted in Mn, 
W., see M.M. 140, 0’mhoen (read o’m hun)/ymhennydd D.G. 501; 
the usual form yménnydd with abnormal loss of -/- before the accent 
may be due to early contamination with a form containing *enz-; the 
form in Ir. is in-chinn < *eni-quenn-. 

(2) he- < *sem-; hebrwng § 99 vi. 

(3) han- < *sant-: Ir. sain ‘separate’, W. gwa-han-u, Lat. sine, 
E. sun-der, Skr. sanitiéir ‘besides, without’; in hdn-fod ‘being 
from, coming from, origin, essence’. 


§ 157. i. No compound has more than two elements; but any 
element may itself bea compound. Thus anhyfryd ‘unpleasant’ 
is compounded not of an + hy + bryd but of an + hyfryd, though 
hyfryd itself is a compound of Ay + bryd; similarly hardd-deg 
ymdrech 1 Tim, vi12 is a loose compound, each of whose elements 
hardd-deg and ym-drech is itself a compound. All compounds 
must be so analysed by successive bisections. 


Deurtiddloyw fis dewisaf, 
Dyred ar haul daradr haf—G.Gr., P 51/49. 


‘Most exquisite bright-cheeked month, bring the sun of summer 
ray. Deuriidloyw fis is a loose compound ; its first element is a com- 
pound of deurud and gloyw, dewrud itself being compounded of dau 
‘two’ and gruéd ‘ cheek’. 


ii. (1) In compounds of three syllables in which the first element 
is a compound, as pengrych-lon D.G. 74 ‘ curly-headed [and] merry’, 
a strong secondary accent on the first syllable often becomes a separate 
accent, and the syllable breaks loose, resulting in an illogical division ; 
thus hir féin-wyn D.G. 16, for hirféern-wyn, a compound of hir-fain 
‘Jong slender’ and gwyn ‘white’ ; téw goed-allt do. 328 for tewgded-allt 
< téw-goed (do. 157) ‘ thick trees’ and (g)allt ‘ copse’; gdrw floedd- 
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tast do. 82 < gdérw-floed ‘rough-voiced’ + gast ‘bitch’ § 103 ii (1); 
mydr ddieth-lef do. 293 < mydr-doeth + llef ‘ of rhythmical voice’ ; 
man sérliw G. 129 < mdn-ser +lliw ‘of the colour of small stars’ : 
pén sder-wawd do. 297 < pén-suer ‘ architect’ + gwawd ‘song’ mean- 
ing ‘of masterly song’. 

Y wawr dlés-ferch ry dlysfain 

Wrm ael a wisg aur a main.—D.G. 110. 
*Dawn-bright maid, too beautifully slender, of the dark brow, that 
wearest gold and [precious] stones’; gwawr dlosferch < gwdéwr-dlos 
‘dawn-beautiful’ + merch ‘maid ’;—ry dlysfuin is a loose compound 
ofrhy and tlys-fain, so that its accentuation is normal ;—germ elisa 
loose bahuvrihi (or possessive) compound ‘ possessing a dark brow’. 


(2) The same accentuation occurs when a compound number is 
compounded with a noun, as déu cdnn-oen G.Gl. M 146/313 ‘ 200 
lambs’; sdith ugéin-waith L.G.C. 421 ‘seven score times’. The 
separated syllable has the un-mutated (un-combined) form of its 
diphthong daw, saith (not deu, seith) § 45 ii (2). 

ili. Strict compounds are inflected by inflecting the second 
element, as gwindy pl. gwindei § 117 iii, hwyl-brenni, canhwyll- 
brenns § 122 ii (2), claer-wynnyon ete. § 145 ii (4), an-wariaid ete. 
§ 145 vi, an-hawsaf § 148i (6), gloyw-duaf ete. § 150 ii. 

But in loose a-n compounds the adj. is often made pl., as 
nefolyon wybodeu ete. § 145 ii (3). Indeed these formations 
are so loose that the second element may be suspended, as in 
nefolion- a'r daearolion- a thanddaearolion- bethau ibid. 

An eqtv. or cpv. adj. before a noun is not compounded with it, 


but the noun has always its rad. initial. A spv. adj. may or may not 
be compounded ; see Syntax. 


PRONOUNS 
PrrsoNnaL Pronouns. 


§ 158. The Welsh personal pronouns are either independent 
or dependent. 


Of these main classes there are several sub-divisions, containing 
a form for each person sg. and pl., including two, m. and f., for the 
3rd sg. 

The use of the 2nd pl. for the 2nd sg., so common in modern 
European languages, appears in W. in the rgth cent, There are 
numerous examples in T.A. (e.g. § 38 vi), who mixes up sg. and pl. in 
addressing the same individual ; 
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Meined dy wasg mewn y tant, 
Chwi a ’mdroech 1’m daw rychwant.—T.A. A 14866/105. 


‘So slender is thy waist in the girdle, you would turn round in my 
two spans.’ 


§ 159. The independent personal pronouns are the forms used 
when the pronoun is not immediately dependent on a noun, a 
verb or an inflected preposition. They occur (a) at the beginning 
of a sentence, see § 162 vii (2);—(4) after a conjunction or 
uninflected preposition, including fel, megis ;—(c) after ys ‘itis’, 
mae (mai) ‘that it is’, panyw id., per ‘if it were’, etc., and after 
the uninflected heb y‘said’ (heb y mi § 198 i). Independent 
personal pronouns are either simple, reduplicated or con- 
junctive; thus: 

i. Simple: sg. 1. mi, 2. 1, 3. m. A, f. Ac; pl. 1. mz, 2. chwi, 3. 
Ml. wy, wynt, Mn. hy, hiynt (also occasionally in Late Ml. W.). 


The A- of the Mn. 3rd pl. forms comes from the affixed forms ; thus 
gwelant wy =gwelant-h wy mutated to gwelann-h wy, see § 106 iv; 
the -h was transferred to the pronoun, cf. §106 iii (2); and the inde- 
pendent forms borrowed the h- from the affixed. 


ii. Reduplicated : (1) Ml. W., sg. 1. mivi, myvi, myry, 2. tidi, 
tydi, 3.[m. efo], f. hike; pl. 1. nimi, 2. chwichwi, chwchwi, 3. wyutwy, 
hwyntwy.— Mn. W. sg. 1 mgfi, 2. tydi, 3. [m. efo, fo (later fe, fe 
see below)], f. Aydt; pl. 1.ngni, 2. chwychwi (often pronounced but, 
rarely written chwchwi), 3. hwynt-hwy. 

mivi, tidi w.M. 4, myfi (see vyvi § 160 iii (1)), chwichwt R.B.B. 67, 
chwehwi 8.c. 164, hwyntwy R.M. 132, wyntwy 8.G. 165. , 

(2) These pronouns are usually accented on the ultima: myfr, tydt, 
hwynt-hiby, etc.; but they were formerly accented on the penult also, 
and this accentuation survives in certain phrases used in Powys. 
Examples of penultimate accentuation : 

Du serchog yw'th glog mewn glyn, 

A mpfi sy'n d’ ymofyn.—D.G. 521. 
‘Of a lovely black is thy coat in the glen, and it is I who call thee.’— 
To the blackbird. ; 

Nid didole onid tydi ; 

Nato Duw bod hebot ti.—S.M., wm 133/261. 
‘There is none faultless but thee; God forbid [that we should] be 
without thee.’ | 
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Thus accented they also appear as myfy, tydy, etc.: 
Maur oedd gennyd dy fryd fry, 
Miyfwy dy sin na myfy.—G.Gr., D.c. 246. 
‘Greatly didst thou boast thy intention yonder; more and more noisy 
[art thou] than I.’ 


(3) The forms myft, tydz sometimes lose their unaccented y after 
a, na or no, giving a m’f2, a th’di, etc.; as megys yS ymydawssam 
ath ti m.A. 148 ‘as we forsook thee’, cf. 121, 1. 6. 


Duw ath roes, y doeth ryswr ; 
A th’di a wnaeth Duw yn ér.—W.LL. 8. 


‘God gave thee, wise hero; and thee did God make a man.’ 


(4) In the spoken language ef, hyht became yfo, yhi; and the 
others followed, thus yft, ythdt (in Gwynedd ychdt by dissim.) yni, 
ycht, ynhi(y). These may sometimes be seen written y/o etc. in the 
late period, e.g. 0.c. 273, 340. 

(5) Beside ¢fo the reduced form fo appears in the 14th cent. The 
inconvenience of having different vowels in fo and ef was overcome in 
two ways : inN.W. fo replaced éf (except in a few stereotyped phrases, 
as ynte ? for onid haf? ‘is it not so’, ai é? ‘is it so? )j,in SW ey) 
remained, and fo was changed to fé. From the S.W. fe Wm.S. made 
his new éfe 2 Thess. ii 16, which, however, he uses very rarely. Dr. M. 
adopted this form, and used it throughout his Bible for the nom. case, 
independent and affixed—a remarkable observance of a self-imposed 
rule; that the rule was arbitrary is shown by the fact that efe is 
used where W. idiom expresses ‘he’ by an oblique case, as am fod yn 
hoff ganddo efe y hi Gen. xxix 20, 0 herwydd ei farw efe 2 Sam. xiii 
39. In Ml. W. the only form is efo, see iv (2), which is rare 
compared with the simple ef The bards also use efo, accented éfo 
and efo, see examples; but where it does not rhyme, late copyists 
often change it to efe; thusin A fo dvoeth efe a dau a. 144, the MSs. 
actually used by the editor of a. has efo TR. 87.—efe s.¢. 53 is ef 
in the MS., P 11/350; and ewe cm. 87 is euo (i.e. evo) in the ms., 
R.B. 474. The form éfo survives in dial. efo ‘with’ for éfo a 
§ 216 ii (3). 

Nid oes offrwm, trwm yw'r tro, 

Oen Duw dfydd, ond 6fo.—R.R., F. 7. 
‘There is no sacrifice—sad is the case—except Him, the obedient 
Lamb of God.’ 


Tarll Penfro, ef0 rydd faérch.—U.G.C. 355. 
‘The Earl of Pembroke, he will give a horse. 

iil, Conjunctive: (1) Ml. W., sg. 1. mynheu, minheu, minnen, 
2. titheu, 3. m. yuteu, f. hitheu; pl. 1. nynheu, ninheu, ninneu, 
2. chwitheu, 3. wynteu. —Mn. W. sg. 1. minnau, 2. tithau, 3. m. 
yntau, f. hithau ; pl. 1. ninnau, 2. chwithau, 3. hwyntau, hwythauw. 
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(2) A pronoun of this series is always set against a noun or pronoun 
that goes before (or is implied): Dioer, heb ef....A umben, heb 
ynteu w.m. 2 ‘ By heaven, said he.... Ah! prince, said the other.’ 
The series is in common use in Mn. W.; sometimes the added mean- 
ing is so subtle as to be untranslatable: chwi a minnau ‘you and 
I’, but as a rule minnaw signifies ‘I too’, ‘even I’, ‘I for my part’, 
‘but I’, ‘while I’, etc. The first term of the antithesis may be im- 
plied: Wel, dyma finnau ’n marw Ceiriog 0.8. 110 ‘ Well, now even 
I am dying’ [not somebody else this time; this is not said, but 
Jimnau implies it]. A conj. pron. often stands in apposition to a 
noun: Ynteu Pwyli w.m. 11, cf. 12, 14 ‘he also, [namely] Pwyll’ 
i.e. Pwyll also; a gwyr Troea wynteu R.B.B, 20 ‘and the men of 
Troy on their part’. The 3rd sg. yntew answers nail in the expres- 
sion naill ai...at yntew ‘on the one hand either..... or on the 
other hand’. From its unaccented use as ‘on the other hand’ 
it became a conjunction ‘then’ : Paham, ynteu m.A. 13 ‘why, 
then?’ Pwy, ynteu do. 27 ‘who, then?’ Nyt oes un wreic, ynteu 
A.L. 1176 ‘there is no woman, then’. In Ml. W. pronouns of other 
persons are used instead of yntew after ae, as kymer vedyd ... ae 
titheu ymilad o.m. 13 ‘receive baptism ...or else fight’; as the 
subject of an impv. cannot come before it, tithew here replaces yntew 
in ae yntew ymlad ‘ or else fight’ under the influence of ymlaéd ditheu 
‘fight then !’ 

iv. Origin of the independent pronouns: (1) mi, Ir. mé < acc. *mé 
: Skr. m@, Gk. pe (the Ir. mé seems to be *me lengthened, as original é 
> Kelt. 2) ;—t, Ir. ta < *ta: Lat. tu, Av. tu, Gk. ri-vn, O.H.G. da; 
ti partly also from Ar. acc. *¢(u)é;—ef, O.W. em, Corn. ef, nom. -e, 
Ml. Bret. eff, Ir. @, hé; f. ht, Corn. hy, Bret. hi, Ir. 8%. The 3rd sg. 
pron. in Kelt. as in Germ. seems to have been *es or *¢s, f. *st; thus 
O.H.G. er < *es: Ir. @ or hé < *es (: Umbr. es-to- ‘iste’); the Corn. 
nom. postfixed -¢ may represent this; but in W. it has been replaced 
by ef; W. ef < *emen < *em-em = O.Lat. em-em, redupl. acc. of *es, 
cf. Skr. im-dm < *im-em. As hi kept its A-, it is unlikely that ef is 
for *hef, since the parallel could hardly fail to have been preserved ; 
but in phrases where ¢f means ‘s0’ there are traces of h-, as in N.W. 
ynté, 8.W. ontef e ‘is it not so?’ for onid héf (ef); here ef may be from 
*semo-s ‘same’ = Skr. samdéh ‘like, same’. W. hi < Ar. *st: Goth. 
si, O.H.G. si, si, Gk. ¢ (Sophocles) ; *sz is an ablaut variant of *s(7)2a 
§ 122 iv (1), f. of the pron. *s(7)tos, *s(2)id, *t(t)god (Skr. syah, sya, 
tydd) a derivative of *so, *sa, *tod (Skr. sd, sa, tat, Gk. 6, 7, 70).—PI. 
ni, chwt, Ir. sni, si < *s-nés, *s-yés : Lat. nds, vos, Skr. nah, vah (or, 
as the é-grade is not certain elsewhere, < *sniz, *sy? with nom. pl. -@ 
after o-stems) ;—@y, Ir. é < *ei nom. pl. of *es; wynt with -nt from 
the 3rd pl. of verbs (so Ml. Ir. zat). a 

(2) The redupl. forms are the simple forms repeated, originally as 
separate words: mi-vi < Brit. *mt mi, etc. As ef seems itself to be 
a redupl. form it is natural that it is not found reduplicated (¢fe being 
a figment ii (5)); the emphatic form is ¢fo. In Ml. W. this is chiefly 
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an affixed accusative § 160 iii (1) : yma efo w.m. 160 ‘see him 
here’; mostly following other pronouns: gwassanaetha di evo R.M. 
185 ‘serve thou him’, cf. 164, 168, 170, 198, 280; the transition to 
the indep. use is seen in a thra gudyych ti evo, evo a’th gud ditheu 
R.M. 173 ‘and while thou hidest it, it will hide thee’. The form ¢fo 
is prob. for *efved § 78 i (1); this implies *émzto-, and may be acc. 
*em-etom : cf. Lat. gloss im-ewm “‘ rov airov” < *im-etom. 

(3) The conj. pronouns are re-formations based upon yntaw which is 
for *hynn-tew (loss of h- on the anal. of ef) < Brit. *séndos touos 
‘this other, the other’; *towos < *twywos : Skr. tvah, tuahk ‘other’, 
mostly repeated tvah...tvah ‘the one... the other’; the word is 
always unaccented in Skr.; this is also the condition to give -ew in 
W. § 76 iii (2). The origin is seen clearly in nazll...yntaw from 
*sendod Glliod . . . séndod touod; cf. Skr. twad ... tvad ‘at one time 
... at another’ or with tvad after the second member only. When 
*hynm teu came to mean ‘he too’ a fem. *Azh tew was formed giving 
hitheu ; then followed *mim teu > mynheu, minneu ; *tet teu > titheu; 
and on these are modelled the pl. forms. 


§ 160. Dependent personal pronouns are either prefixed, 
infixed or affixed. 

i. Prefixed pronouns. (1) The following stand in the genitive 
case immediately before a noun or verbal noun; the mutation 
following each is given after it in square brackets. For the 
aspiration of initial vowels see ii (5). 

Sg. 1. 79, f’, 7, ’; [nasal], 2. dy’, d@ [soft], 3. Ml. y, Mn. 3, late 
misspelling ez [m. soft, f. spirant]; pl. 1. MI. az, yx, Mn. yz, late 
misspelling etx [rad.], 2. Ml. awch, gch, late misspelling eich [rad.], 
3. eu (sometimes Ml. y, Mn. 2) [rad.]. 

These pronouns are always proclitics, and are never accented ; 
when emphasis is required an affixed auxiliary pronoun is added 
to receive it ; thus dy ben di ‘th¥ head ’. 


Before a vowel fy ‘my’, dy ‘thy’ tend to lose their y, and f’, d’ 

occur frequently in poetry: fannwyl § 38 vi, ferchwyn § 38 ix, 
Srannerch § 136 ii, f'twyned § 38 iv; d'eos § 110 iii (2), d’adwyth 
D.G. 35, d'adnabod do. 14%. 
__ Jy often becomes ’y, see § 110 iii (2). This occurs only when the 
initial of the noun is nasalized, i.e. when its radical is an explosive (or 
m- in f. nouns : ’y mam § 110 iii (2),’y modryb B.cw. 13 ‘my aunt \, 
for otherwise ’y could not be distinguished from the article Y; as it is, 
it cannot be distinguished from unaccented yn ‘in’ (’y mhénn ‘my 
head’, ymhénn ‘at the end [of }’), except by the context —When the f- 
vanishes as above, the y is liable to be lost after a vowel, leaving only 
the following nasal initial to represent the pronoun : 
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Darfu ’r iewenctid dirfawr ; 
O dewr fu ’nydd darfu ’n awr.—D.G. 5209. 


‘Mighty youth is spent; if brave was my day, it is spent now.’ 
Llongwr wyf i yn ddioed ; 
Ar ben yr hwylbren mae ’nhroed.—H.D., P 101/259. 
‘ At once I am a sailor; my foot is on the top of the mast.’ See also 
yw ’myd § 38 vi, yw ’mron § 146 ii (1). 


Ml. y ‘his, her’ > Mn. z § 16 ii (3). Occasionally ¢ is already 
found in Ml. W., as o achaws i drigiant ef w.m. 12 ‘on account of his 
residing’. The spelling e is due to Wm.S., § 5 (4), who also changed 
yn B.B. 108, ych do. 79 to ein, etch; there is no evidence of the earlier 
use of these forms; and in the spoken language the words are 7, yn, 
ych, as in Early Mn. W. It is doubtful whether the correct spelling 
can now be restored, as the misspelling is distinctive, enabling ez 
‘his’ to be distinguished from 7 ‘to’, and 7 ‘I’, as in gwelais i dg; 
and ein ‘our’ from yn ‘in’; but the written ez, ein, eich should be 
read 2, yn, ych. 

ew ‘their’ is a Ml. form preserved artificially in lit. W. Already 
in the 14th cent. y appears for it as ytat w.A. 117, 1. 13 ‘their father’, 
ypenneu, ytavodeu do. 152 ‘their heads, their tongues’. In Early 
Mn. mss. it is generally 7, distinguished from the sg. only by the rad. 
initial which follows it. 


(2) Before hun, hunan ‘self’, § 167 i (3), the following forms 
occur in Ml. W.: sg. 1. vy, vu, my, mu, 2. dy, du, 3.e; pl. 1. ny, 
2A te 

a minneu vy hun w.m. 88 ‘and I myself’; am lad o honaf vu hun 
vy mab do. 35 ‘because I myself slew my son’; namyn my hun 
do. 88 ‘except myself’; buw mu hunan RP. 1045 ‘I myself [am] 
alive’; dy anwybot dy hun w.m. 2 ‘thine own ignorance’; du hun 
do. 29 ‘thyself’; ae dwylaw ehun w.a. 10 ‘ with His own hands’; 
ehun m.A. 77 ‘herself’; arnum ny hunein w.M. 29 ‘on ourselves’ ; 
ar yn llun ny hun B.P. 1368 ‘on Our own image’; a gewssynt e hun 
w.M. 59 ‘what they had had themselves’; yrygthunt e hun w.M. 421, 
y ryngtunt ehunein R.M. 272 ‘between themselves’. 


In Mn. W. the forms do not differ from those of the gen. given 
in (1); but zy persisted in the sixteenth cent. ; 7’n pechod nyhun 
AG. 17 ‘to our ownsin’; 7 mi nyhwn do. 35 ‘ for ourselves’. 

Before numerals the forms are M1.W. pl.1. an, yn, 2. (aweh, ych), 
3. yll, ell, Mn W. 1. yu (misspelt ein), ’n, 2. ych (misspelt eich), 
"ch, 3. ul. 

ni an chwech W.M. 29 ‘us six’, yn dwy m.A. 109 ‘we two’ f., yll 
pedwar W.M. 65 ‘they four’; arnadunt wy yll seth s.a. 33 ‘on the 
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seven of them’; ae dwylaw yll dwyoed do. 39 ‘ with both his hands’; 
udunt ell dew w.m. 182 ‘to them both’. In Mn. W. nz ’n dau ‘we 
two’, chwi ’ch tri ‘you three’, hwy ill tri ‘they three’, etc. 


ii. Infixed pronouns. (1) The following stand in the genitive 
case before a noun or verbal noun; mutation is noted as before: 

Se. 1. -m, now written ’m [rad.]; 2. -t/, th [soft]; 3. MI. W. 
-e, -y, Mn. W. -i, now written ’2 [m. soft; f. spir.]; pl. 1. -w,’s 
[rad.]; 2. -ch,’ch [rad.]; 3. Ml. -e, -y, Mn. -2, 7, late misspelling 
’y [rad.]. Also 3rd sg. and pl. -w,’w after Ml. y, Mn.z ‘to’; see 
below. 


The Ml. 3rd sg. and pl. -e or -y represents the second element of 
a diphthong; thus oe or oy ‘from his’ is simply 0 y contracted. The 
Mn. sound is 07 (unace. o#), and the late spelling o% rests on the false 
assumption that the full form of the pronoun is e¢. This contraction 
may take place after any word ending in a vowel, see § 33 v, and often 
occurs after final -at and even -aw. Similarly ’n, ’ch may occur after 
any final vowel or diphthong, as Duw ’n Tad, Duw ’n Ceidwad D.G. 
486 ‘God our Father, God our Saviour ’, since this is ouly the ordinary 
loss of unaccented y, see § 44 vii. 

But ’m, ’th stand on a totally different basis; these are not for *ym, 
*yth, which do not exist in the genitive. But a’m, a’th are properly 
am’, a th’ for *a my, *a thy with the old spirant mutation after a as 
in a mam, a thad; hence we find that in Ml. W. they occur only after 
a ‘and’, a ‘with’ (including gyt a, tu a, etc), na ‘nor’, no ‘ than’, 
all of which cause the spirant mutation, and after y ‘to’, o ‘from’, 
which caused gemination of the initial of a following unace. word in 
Kelt., thus W. 7’m, ym ‘to my’ = Ir. domm ‘to my’; see iv (2). 
In biblical Welsh this tradition is strictly followed. But in D.G. we 
already find yw ‘is’ added to the above monosyllables (if the readings 
are to be trusted), as yw’m serch 498, yw'm Selyf 522, yw'th gan 137, 
yw'th wen 497. After other words ’m and ’th are rare in D.G., and 
are possibly misreadings, as iddi’m traserch 498, yno'th ddwyn 478. 
After new ‘or’ and trwy ‘through’, fy and dy are always used: new 
dy ladd 264, trwy dy hoywliw 180, Dyro dy ben drwy dy bats 107. 
So after all ordinary words ending in vowels; the only non-syllabic 
forms of the pronouns being f’, d’ or the nasal mutation, see i (1) 
above; as hwde fanfodd 114 (not hwde’m anfedd), mae d’ eisiaw 19 
(not mae’th eisiaw), mae d’ wyneb 107 (not mae’th wyned), colli ’na 303 
(not colli ’m da), guanu ’mron 502 (not gwanu’m bron). The insertion 
of ’m, ’th after all vocalic endings is a late misuse of these forms. The 
converse practice of using fy and dy after a, 0, 7, na (as o fy for o’m, 
t dy for ’'th etc.) appears first in hymns to fill up the line, and is 
usual in the dialects; but it is a violation of the literary tradition. 


* One or two apparent examples (as yth effeiryat O.M. 57) seem to be scribal 
errors, 
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After the prep. 7 ‘ to, for’ the form w is used for the 3rd sg. and 
pl. with the mutations proper to the usual forms, as 7’w dg ‘to his 
house ’, z7’w thg ‘to her house’, ¢’w tg ‘ to their house’. The combina- 
tion appears in B.CH. as yu, as pan el e brenyn yu estavell A.t. i 48 
“when the king goes to his chamber’; later yw voli o.M. 49 lit. ‘ for his 
praising’, yw swper do. 43 ‘for their supper’; it is prob. a metathesis 
of *wy § 78 iv (1) from *(d)oz, an early contraction of *do 7 ‘to his’, 
*do being the orig. form of the prep. § 65 iv (2). A later but still 
old contraction gives oe, as A doe hi y gyt ac ef oe wlat? WA. 125 
‘would she come with him to his country?’ In the 16th cent. 02 ‘to 
his’ was still used in Carnarvonshire, G.R. [129]. But oe, Mn. 0% 
also means ‘from his’; as this is an obvious meaning (0 being ‘from’), 
oe ‘to his’ became obsolete. A third form of the combination is y, 
a contraction of y y ‘to his’; this is a re-formation, with the prep. 
taken from other connexions after it had become ¥; it is the usual 
form in Ml. mss., as y brenhin a aeth y ystavell om. 43 ‘the king 
went to his chamber’, Yntew Pwyll...a doeth ¥ gyvoeth ac y wlat 
w.M. 11 ‘ Pwyll too came to his dominions and to his country’. In 
B.B. we find y ew 66 1. 5 ‘to their’, a rare form. The form 7 ‘to his, 
to her, to their’ survives in Gwyn. dial.; but the usual Mn. form is 
i’w, which is the least ambiguous, and represents the oldest con- 
traction. 

’w is quite a late spelling; it is sounded 7 in natural speech, and 
thus has the same form as the 3rd sg., but takes the same mutation as 
ew. In Ml. W. there is no trace of *aw, *ow; rarely we have o ew as 
in P 6/ii R., and often ac eu, oc eu, e.g. W.M. 89; where these are not 
employed, the forms met with are ae, o¢ or ay, oy like the sg.; in 
Early Mn. W. ai, 0%. “Pro ’w pl. post istas particulas [a, na, o], 
& scribitur & pronunciatur ’2, vt, a’¢ carodd, pro a’u carodd, &c.” 
D. 177. The 1620 Bible always has 2 both gen. and acc. : tachdodd 
hwynt, ac ai gwaredodd o'i dinistr Ps. evii 20. 

The forms m and z occur after er in Ml. W. eirmoet ‘during my 
time’, eiryoet ‘in his time’, Mn. W. er-m-ded, er-j-ded; the latter 
became the stereotyped form for all persons, and is the usual expression 
for ‘ever’. But ermoed survived in Early Mn. W., see L.G.C. 194. 


(2) The following stand in the accusative case before verbs ; all 
take the radical initial of the verb except’t, which takes the soft. 

Sg. 1. >m, now written ’m; 2. -th,’th; 3. Ml. W. -e -y, -8, -@, 
Mn. W. -i, 7i,-8; pl. 1. -2,’"; 2. -ch,’ch; 3. Ml. W.-e -y, -8, -w, 
Mn. W. -i, ’¢ (recent ’w), -8. 

’m, th, ’n, ’ch ave used after the relatives @ and y, and where y is 
lost after a vowel, as Je for lle y ‘where’, yno for yno y ‘it is there 
that’, etc.; after the affirmative particles new, a, ef a, ¢, fo, fe; the 
negative particles ni, ma; the conjunctions o ‘if’, one ‘unless ’, 
y ‘that’, and pe ‘if’, Ml. pez, which is for per y ‘ were it that’; and 
in Ml. W. the tense particle ry. Thus: 
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Ni’th wil drem i’th wal dramawr 3 

E'th glyw mil, nyth y glaw mawr.—D.G. 133. 
‘No eye sees thee in thy vast lair; a thousand hear thee, [in] the 
nest of the great rain. —To the Wind. 


a’th eura di § 7 ii; Ue’th fagwyd D.G. 323 ‘where thou wast 
reared’; am ssutnassei-e douit B.B. 24 ‘the Lord created me’; ef a’m 
las G.Gl. § 175 iv (6) ‘I was killed’; o’m Ueddi D.G. 59 ‘if thou 
killest me’; o’th gaf do. 524 ‘if I may have thee’; oni’th gaf do. 
29 ‘if I have thee not’; beith ledit R.p. 1255 ‘if thou wert killed . 
rym gelwir B.T. 36 ‘I am called’; see § 171 iii (2). 


The 3rd sg. and pl. -e or -y, Mn. -i, ’ (’w) is used after the relative 
a and the affirmative particles a, ef a, e, fo, fe; as pawb ay dyly 
w.M. 8 ‘everybody owes it’; ¢’i gwelir D.G. 524 ‘it will be seen’. 
It also follows the relative y, and is contracted with it to y (=y¥y 
‘that... it’); as yma yr wed y keffy n.m. 2 ‘this is the way that 
(= in which) thou shalt have it’; sef val y gwnaf w.M. 3 ‘this is how 
I will do it’; val y herchis c.m. 89 ‘as he commanded them’ (val is 
followed by y ‘that’). In Early Mn. W. this is written t, later e¢ or 
ew; recently it has been written y’¢ and y’u in order to show the 
construction ; but there is no authority for this, and the traditional 
sound appears to be ¢ (not yi). 

The 3rd sg. and pl. -s is used after ni, na, oni ‘unless’ and o ‘ it ps 
as de eidaw nys arvollassant .A. 161 ‘and his own received him 
not’; onis cwplaa oe weithretoed om. 15 ‘unless he fulfils it in his 
works’; os myn L.G.C. 187 ‘if he desires it’. It often serves to 
save the repetition of the object in the second of two negative 
Sentences: ny mynneis irhew wn gwr... ac nys mynnaf R.M. It 
‘TI did not want a husband, and do not want one’; nyd enwaf neb ac 
ny's gwradwyddaf J.D.R. [xvii] ‘I name no one, and disgrace him 
not; and often refers to a noun or pronoun placed absolutely at the 
head of a sentence, as ond ef nis gwelsant Luc xxiv 24 ‘but [as for] 
him, they saw him not’; Safnawr mor nis ofnir mwy D.W. 271 ‘the 
mouths of the sea—one no longer fears them’. The form -s is also 
used after pe, thus Mn. W. pes for pet y-s ‘were it that. . .it , as pet ys 
guypwn WM. 42; in Ml. W. generally written pei as, as pet as mynhut 
w.M. 142 ‘if thou wishedst it’. Similarly guwedy as gwelych c.M. 83 
‘after thou hast seen it’. After affirmative Neu, AS NeUS Fodes W.M. 20 
‘he has given it’; rarely after affirmative a, as As attebwys dofyd B.7. 24 
‘the Lord answered him ’—In Late Mn. W. nis is sometimes treated 
as if the s meant nothing; such a misuse is rare in Ml. W. and, where 
it occurs, is probably a scribal error, as Vys gwelas llygat eiroet y sawl 
dynyon L.A. 117 with nys repeated from the previous line. On 98 for 0 
‘if’ see § 222 v (r). 

In Early Ml. verse we sometimes find nuy (= ny) in relative 
sentences corresponding to nis in direct statements (nwy from an old 
contraction of *no 4, cf. *wy (1) above, *xo being the orig. form of the 
neg. rel. see § 162 vi (3)); as nis guébit ar nuy g(u)elho B.B. 7 ‘he 
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will not know it who has not seen it’; cf. do. 8 ll. 1, 13. Later by 
metathesis this appears as nyw, as nyt kerduwr nyw molwy B.P. 1400 
‘there is no minstrel who does not praise him’; nyw detryt do. 1273 
‘which do not belong to him’. Later nyw is used in direct state- 
ments, as ac nyw kelaf B.P. 1244 ‘and I will not concealit’. InB.cH. 
occurs enyu (= ynyw) teno tranoeth 14 (misprinted eny in A.L. 1 32) 
‘until he removes it the following day ’, formed analogically. Wealso 
find rwy rel., as rwy digonsei B.T. 24 ‘who had made him’. 


(3) After pan ‘when’ and MI. éyt ‘since’ syllabic accus. forms 
are used : ym, yth,y, yn, ych, y. In Late Mn. W. these are written 
ym, ¥ th, ei, yn, ¥ch, eu; the apostrophe is incorrect, see iv (2). 
But even in Ml. W. after pan and other conjunctions ending in 
consonants, an affixed ace. pron. after the verb is preferred to the 
infixed ; see iii (1). 

yr pan yth weleis gyntaf w.M. 156—7 ‘since I saw thee first’; pan 
im clywai clust Job xxix 11; kid im guneit BB. 23 (= cyd ym 
gwnéys) ‘since thou makest me’. In the early period also after nid 
‘there... not’, as nid ann-vyd B.B. go ‘there will not be to us’ (ann 
dat. see below). 

(4) In Ml. and Early Mn. verse the forms in (2) and (3) are 
also used in the dative. 

Dolur gormos am dosyw R.G. 1127 ‘too much grief has come to 
me’; car a’m oedd, ny'm oes G. M.A.i 201 ‘a friend there was to me, 
there is not to me’ (i.e. I had but have not); Am bo forth B.B. 34 
‘may there be a way for me’; pan im roted par do. 23 (t=8) ‘when 
existence was given to me’; £’m rhoddes liw tes lw teg D.G. 136 
‘[she of ] the hue of summer gave me a fair pledge’; Cerdd eos a’m 
dangosai ’Y mun bert do. 499 ‘the nightingale’s song would show me 
my comely maid’. 

(5) Initial vowels are aspirated after the following prefixed 
and infixed pronouns: all the forms of the gen. 3rd sg. fem., and 
gen. 3rd pl.; all the infixed forms of the ace. 3rd sg. m. and f, 
and 3rd pl., except -s. 

oc8 liw y hwynneb m.A. 81 ‘was the colour of her face’; oc ew 
hamsser do. 119 ‘of their time’; mi at hadwaen ef Gen. xviil 19. 

After ’m, ’nand yu gen. and ace. both aspirated and unaspirated 
initials are found. 


om hanvod R.M. 11, W.M. 18, om anvod R.M. 30, W.-M. 43 ‘against 
my will’; ynharglwyd nt WA. 165, yn arderchogrwyd nt do. 168 ‘ our 
majesty’. Soin Early Mn. W.: A’m annwyl D.G. 219, am edwyit 
ibid. ‘knows me’, o’m hanfodd D.E. a. 113, vm oes SD F629, 
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vm hoed D.G. 498. In Late Mn. W. the /- is always used, and often 
written superfluously after eich, ’ch. 


ili. Affixed pronouns are substantive and auxiliary. 

(1) Substantive affixed pronouns are used in the accusative 
after verbs as sole objects; they are identical with the indepen- 
dent pronouns simple, reduplicated and conjunctive, with the 
initials of the 1st and 2nd sg. softened. 


They occur where there is no preverb to support an infixed pronoun, 
as when the vb. is impv.; where the preverb ends in a consonant, 
as pan, etc.; and in some other cases where there is no infixed pro- 
noun ; for the details see Syntax. 

dygweh vi odyma w.M. 8 ‘bear me hence’; hualwyd fi D.G. 47 
‘I have been shackled’; clyw fyfy do. 100 ‘hear me’; pann welsant 
ef m.a. 114 ‘when they saw him’; ny rodassit hi do. 122 ‘she had 
not been given’. They often follow auxiliary affixed pronouns, as 
Pan geissych di vyvi R.M. 224 ‘when thou seekest me’. 


They are also used in the dative after interjections, as gwae fi! 
‘vae mihi!’ 

(2) Auxiliary affixed pronouns serve as extensions of other 
pronominal elements ; they are appended to words which already 
have either personal endings, or prefixed or infixed pronouns, 
The form of the 1st sg. is i, in Early Ml. W. -e (= 7); in Late 
Mn. W. it is written fi after -f, but this is an error, though 
sometimes found in Ml. W.; the and sg. is di, after -¢ tH, 
Early Ml. -de; 3rd sg. m. eéf, efo, f. hi; pl. 1. a, Early M1. -ze, 
2. chwt, 3. wy, wynt, later huy, huynt. There are also conjunctive 
forms, ianau, dithau, ete. 


Supplementing (a) the personal form of a verb: guelets-© B.B. 71 
‘I saw’, ardutreav-e do. 36 ‘I extol’; pan roddats i serch D.G. 134 
‘when I set [my] affection’, andau-de B.B. 61 ‘listen thou ’, Beth a 
glywaist ti? D.G. 335 ‘what didst thou hear?’ y dél hi § 136 iii, ete. 

(6) the personal ending of a preposition : trof-© B.B. 23 ‘for me’, 
arnat ti D.G. 136 ‘on thee’, saw ef w.m. 5 ‘to him , ete. 

(c) a prefixed or infixed pronoun, gen., acc. or dat. : wi-llav-e B.B. 
50 (=vy-llaw-y) ‘my hand’, f’enaid i D.G. 148 ‘my soul’; am 
creuys-@ B.B. 82 ‘who created me’; nym daw-e do. 62 ‘there comes 
not to me’; dyn mi ’m cred i D.G. 173 ‘a woman who does not believe 


, 


me’, 
Ni cheisiwn nef na’i threvi 
Be gwypwn nas kai hwnn hi.—H.S., p 54/1/257 R. 


“I would not seek heaven and its abodes if I knew that he would not 
attain it.’ 
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iv. Origin of dependent pronouns: (1) Prefixed.—fy < Ar. *mene 
§ 113 ii;—dy ‘thy’ < Brit. *éo(u) proclitic form of *towe < Ar. 
*tewe ;—y ‘his’ < Ar. *esi6: Skr. asyd; y ‘her’ < Ar. *esids : Skr. 
asyah, § 75 vii (2) ;— an‘ our’, Bret. hon, hor, all for *anr, which (like 
Ir. ar n- for *anr n-) represents regularly (§ 95 ii (3)) Kelt. *nsron < 
*ns-rom : Goth. wnsara, with suff. -(e)ro- : cf. Lat. nostrum with suff. 
-t(e)ro- ;—ny before hun < *nes or *nos : Skr. nah ace., gen., dat. ;— 
awceh ‘your ’, formed from chwi on the analogy of an : ni ;—eu ‘ their’, 
O.W. ou, Bret. ho, is probably for *#y unaccented, and so from *eison 
< Ar. *eisom : Skr. estim ‘their’ < *eisdm, Osc. eisun-k; for the 
weakening of unaccented wy to eu see § 78 iii;—yn, ych before 
numerals < *esnes, *eswes : Goth. tzwis ‘you’ acc. < *eswes ;—yll is 
a form of an /-demonstrative § 165 vi, perhaps < acc. pl. *ollés < 
*6lto- or *olno- : Lat. ollus. 

(2) Infixed—Gen.— -m, -th see ii (1); Brit. *men caused the rad. 
of tenues, the nas. of mediae § 107 iv, and as the latter was generalized 
for fy, the former was for ’m;—-e or -y is merely the prefixed y 
contracted with the preceding vowel ;— -n, -ch are the prefixed forms 
with the vowel elided ;— -e or -y ‘ their’, originally only after o ‘from’ 
and *do ‘to’; thus oe or oy ‘from their’ <o *wy contracted ; 
similarly the rarer oe ‘to their’; ay ‘and their, with their’ is formed 
on the analogy of oy, instead of the orig. ac ew which also survived, as 
oc eu ‘from their’ was formed on the analogy of the latter, instead of 
orig. oy (0 ‘from’ had no -c) ;—#’w ‘to his’, etc., MJ. W. yw met. for 
*wy < *do i ‘to his’ contracted after *est6 ‘his’ had become *%, but 
early enough for *oz to become *#y, see ii (1); the metathesis is 
actually attested in nuy (=nioy) > nyw, see below. 

Ace. (dat.).— -m, -th < *mm-, *tt- from acc. *me, *te, dat. *moz, *tot, 
originally used after the neg. ny, the tense part. ry, etc., which 
caused gemination of the initial; in Ir. also the forms after ni, ro, 
mo, do, etc., are -mm-, -t- (=tt); see § 217 iv (1); after the rel. a 
which causes lenition, -m, -th must be analogical; the rad. initial 
after -m is due to the analogy of -m gen.;— -n (Ir. -nn-) < *nes, 
see (1); -ch by analogy ;—the syllabic forms prob. developed thus : 
*pann m cl- > *pann m cl- > pan ym clywai; son >n> yn; yth, 
ych by anal.; cf. heb yr § 198 iii; on the whole this is more pro- 
bable than that y- represents the vocalic ending of pann lost else- 
where, which is the explanation of the corresponding Ir. forms 
generally assumed (Thurneysen Gr. 246, Pedersen Gr. ii 145); in 
any case the y- is not the rel. y, which is not used after pan § 222 
xi (2), so that the form pan y’m is misleading and wrong ;— -é, -y, 
in ae, ay ‘who...him’, for az *% contracted; syllabic y < *%; *t< 
*en < *em ‘him’; the nasal ending caused the rad. of tenues, which 
was generalized; -s from the fem. acc. *sim ‘her’, *sias ‘them’, 
with the initial doubled as in *mm-, *#t-, so that it gives -s (not 
*h-); in Ir, -s- is f. sg. only; in Corn. it is f. sg. and pl.; in W. 
extended to the m. because the m. *% was lost after ni; thus *ni caf 
ef became nis caf ef on the anal. of nis caf hi; so ae ‘who... her’ 
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instead of as on the anal. of ae ‘who...him’;—rel. nyw < nuy 
(= ntoy) < *no 3, see ii (2). k 

(3) Affixed—The substantive forms are the same as the inde- 
pendent forms. Auxiliary: i, B.B. -e (=y) < *iz < *ego : Lat. ego, 
Gk. éy, etc.; originally used as subject after a verb, it came to sup- 
plement a 1st sg. pron. in other cases ;—di, B.B. -de < *tu jt, BB 
-ne < *nes or “nos (which may have become nom. like més in Lat.). 


4] For pronouns suffixed to prepositions see §§ 208-212. 


PossEssIvE ADJECTIVES, 


§ 161. i. A possessive adjective was placed after its noun, 
which was usually preceded by the article, as y ¢7 tau D.G. 18 
‘thy house’, sometimes by a pref. or inf. pron., as #’th wyndut 
teu R.P. 1202 ‘to thy paradise’; rarely it was added to an 
indefinite noun, as 

Ac ti wneuthur mesurau 
O benillion mwynion mau.—D.G. 289. 
‘And to make measures out of sweet verses of mine.’ 

The above adnominal use is common as a poetical construction ; 
in prose it survived only in one or two phrases like y rez ei’aw 
L.A. 20 “suos”. Ordinarily the possessive adjective stands as the 
complement of the verbs ‘to be’, ‘to become’, etc., as madpei teu 
ved R.M. 127 ‘as if it were thine’; or is used substantivally 
preceded by the article, as arnaf i ac ar y meus.G. 268 ‘on me and 
on mine’, 

ii. (1) The forms of the possessive adjectives in use in Ml. W. 
are the following: 


Sg. I. meu Pl. 1. einym 
2. teu 2. einwch 
3. m. evdaw, f. etd4 3. etdunt 


In Mn. W. the first three forms became mau, tau, eiddo, by the 
regular change of final syllables; and new forms of the 1st and 
and persons arose ; see iii. 

See M1.W. eznym R.M. 132, eidSumt do, 26, etSt w.M. 476; etnwch etc. 
see below. The form e‘Syaw m.a. 129 shows é after ei § 35 ii; but 
the present N.W. sound is euddo with no trace of -t- before -o, and 
the intrusion is only sporadic in MJ. W. 

(2) The above forms are sometimes extended by the addition of 
auxiliary affixed pronouns; thus mew i or meu inneu, teu di or 
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teu ditheu, etdaw eof or eidsaw efo, etc. In Mn. W. the 1st se. 
takes the form mau fi or mau finnau. 

Pa sarpar yw yr einwch chwi? R.M. 292 ‘what preparation is 
yours?’ By ryw neges yw yr eisaw ef P w.M. 40 ‘what business is 
his?’ y’r meu i s.c. 34 ‘to mine’, y teu di w.m. 84 ‘thine’, y meu 
inneu s.G. 251; A’r cwyn tau di...yw’r cwyn mau finnau I.G. 
392 ‘and thy plaint is my plaint’; the f- is attested by the 
cynghanedd in I.G. 318 q.v. 


iii, In the 15th century new forms of the 1st and 2nd sg. 
and pl. sprang up. Sidn Cent has 47 natur .. . ysy eiddom 
¥n soddi c 7/86 ‘and its [the earth’s] nature is ours to sink us’. 
T.A. has edddoch a31102/121. We also find eiddod: 


Gwir glan a gai air o glod; 

Gorau oedd y gair eiddod.—G.LIL.F., c 7/110. 
‘Fine men got a word of praise; the best was the word [spoken] of 
thee.’ 


H.R. uses the curious 2nd sg. emwyd D. 185. — G.R. (1567) gives 
einof or eiddof, erddot, etnom p. [123]; eimom in a.G. 52. —J.D.R. 
gives eiddof, evddot, eiddom, eiddoch 69. These are the forms 
used in Late W., though maw and taw persisted in poetry. 


Wm.8. used maw and tau in his N.T., which were mostly changed 
into eiddof and eiddot by the translators of the Bible, see e.g. Ioan 
Xvli 6, 9, 10. 


The forms of the 3rd sg. and pl. remain unchanged, except 
that ecddunt is misspelt ecddynt in Late W. 


iv. (1) It is generally assumed that mew is a new formation after 
teu, and that the latter comes from the Ar. gen. *teue: Skr. tdva. 
But Ir. muz shows that the formation is not very new; it goes back 
at least to Pr. Kelt. The Ir. muz occurs as a gloss, but *twi is not 
found, and neither form occurs in construction. It is probable there- 
fore that the predicative and substantival constructions so common in 
W. are secondary; for if original they might be expected to survive 
in Ir. on account of their convenience. Hence we may conclude that 
meu and tew were originally postfixes, a construction which dis- 
appeared in Ir, and only survived in poetry in W. They may there- 
fore be derived directly from the Ar. enclitic genitives *mot, *tot 
: Gk. pou, rou (cor), Skr. me, te (e < *at < *o7), Lat. mi (< *mor), see 
§ 75 viii (2). j 

(2) The Ar. 3rd sg. corresponding to *moi, *toi was *sot : Gk. ol, 
Av. /é, §é; this gives W. *(h)ew. Beside y mew and y teu, there 
must have been yr *hew, which gives rhewed ‘property, wealth’ 
(feueS M.A. i 244a); and yr *(h)ew ‘his property’ became ‘thie 
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property’ whence *(h)ew ‘ property’. When *(h)eu became obsolete 
as an enclitic it was replaced in the sense of ‘ property’ by meu, 
which gives meued ‘ property’ (mewet M.A. i 3616). It was followed 
by i ‘to’ and a pronoun: Ae meu y minneu dy verch di weithon ? 
Meu heb yntew R.M. 142, lit. ‘is thy daughter property to me now? 
Property [i.e. Yes] said the other’; vy merch innew a geffy yn vou 
itt do. 125 ‘and my daughter thou shalt have as property to thee’, 
i.e. for thine own; yn veu i8aw ¢ hun do. 207 ‘as property for him- 
self’. In its orig. form the last expression would be *euw iéaw; 
of this eiSaw is an obvious contraction; similarly e¢d¢ for *ew 282 ; 
eiSunt for *eu iSunt. On the analogy of eidaw ef (for *ew tdaw ef) 
arose meu i, teu di. In eidaw ef the ef is of course the ordinary affixed 
pron. supplementing the personal ending of daz, see § 160 iii (2) (6). 

(3) The use of yn *eu for the later yn vew is attested in the O. W. 
mou glossing genitives in M.c.; as nouirfionow gl. rosarum = (y)n 
*ew yr ffioneu ‘as the property of the roses’, i.e. that of the roses (”- 
representing yn before a vowel is common, e.g. ny L.L. 120 ‘in its’ 
§ 107 ii). It is found before the 1st pl. pron. : nowni gl. nostrum= (y)n 
*eu (y)nny; later *eu ynny became etnym on the analogy of the pre- 
positional form of eiSaw, and of gennym ‘(belonging) to us’ (mae 
gennym ‘we possess’); ecnwch was evidently formed from eimym on 
the analogy of gennwch. 

The processes which produced these forms have repeated them- 
selves at later periods: edo ‘his’ (like the old *ew ‘his’) became a 
noun meaning ‘property’; it began to be used with a dependent 
genitive in the 14th century: a vu eidaw dy vam di s.G. 270 ‘ was 
thy mother’s property’; eifaw nep L.A. 35; eiddo’r Argluydd 
1 Cor. x 26; thus O, W. n-ou-ir-fionow would now be yn eiddo’r 
frion. From etddo were formed the new ist and 2nd sg. and pl. 
forms etddof (ji), eiddot (t), eiddom (ni), etddoch (chwi), carrying 
further the analogy of etddo (ef). Lastly, there is a recent tendency, 
instead of yn eiddo (ef), to say yn eiddo iddo (ef), which exactly 
reproduces yn *eu idaw (ef), which is the origin of yn edo (éf ). 


Tur ReLatrvE Pronoun. 


§ 162. i. The forms of the relative pronoun are—nom. acc. @ 
[soft] ; adverbial cases, before vowels Ml. yd, y3, Mn. yr, before 
consonants M1. yd [soft], Ml. and Mn. y [rad.]; in the genitive 
and in cases governed by prepositions both @ and yd (y7), y are 
used. 


Nom. : gyrru yr erchwys a ladysset y carw eymdeith w.m. 2 ‘to 
send the pack that had killed the stag away’; Gwyn et fyd y dyn 
a wnelo hyn Es. lvi 2 ‘ Blessed is the man that doeth this’—Acce. : 
o ymgael a'r gura dywdy di w.M. 4 ‘to find the man whom thou 
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mentionest’; Ai dyma’r ympryd @ ddewisais ? Es. lviii 5 ‘Is this the 
fast that I have chosen ?’—Adv. : o'r Ue yd oe5 w.m. 39 ‘from the 
place where he was’; ¢ korn e8 euo e brenhyn a.u. i 76 ‘the horn 
from which the king drinks’—Nom. and adv.: 


Af a maul a fo melys 

O’r tud yr wyfi'r tad Rys—G.S. P 55/31. 
‘I will go with praise that is sweet from the land where I am to 
Father Rhys.’ 


The gen. rel. is supplemented by a prefixed personal pronoun to 
point out the case : Mab... a dylivas [das y leith BB. 87 ‘ the Son 
whose death Judas plotted’; Ol... a ducpwyd mochy dat w.m. 469 
‘Ol, whose father’s pigs were stolen’; brawt y’r gur y buost netthwyr 
yn ¥ lys do. 130 ‘brother of the man in whose court thou wast last 
night’; y neb y maddeuwyd ei drosedd Ps. xxxii 1 ‘he whose trans- 
gression is forgiven’—Similarly a preposition takes a personal 
ending to show the gender and number of the relative : y’r neb 
a welei newyn a sychet arnaw WL.A. 126 lit. ‘to the one whom he saw 
hunger and thirst on him’; nyt amgen no’r prenn y dibynnaw8s yr 
arglwyS arnnaw do. 61 ‘no other than the tree on which the Lord 
was crucified ’.—Dat. y followed by ¢ with suff. : y rhat y rhoddwyd 
iddynt Matt. xix 11 ‘they to whom it is given’; also without the 
prep.: 

Teuan deg ai onwayw dur 

Y perthyn campau Arthur—G.Gl., P 83/58. 
‘Fair Ieuan with his spear of ash and steel to whom belong the 
qualities of Arthur.’ Rhywia dyn y rhoed enaid T.A. A 14967/29 
‘the most generous man to whom a soul was [ever] given’. 

The form ae in E betev ae gulich y glav B.B. 63 ‘The graves which 
the rain wets’ may be an echo of O.W. at with the rad. after the acc., 
see vi (I). 

By the elision of unaccented syllables a is often lost in Mn. W. 
verse, as Y ddraig coch? ddyry cychwyn D.I.D. G. 177 ‘fit is] the 
red dragon that givesa leap’. Y grbr llén” gar holl Wynedd Gut.O. 
«. 204 ‘the learned man whom all Gwynedd loves ’, The soft initial 
remains to represent it. In Ml. W. it may be lost before initial a-. 
The frequent dropping of the rel. a is a characteristic of much of the 
slipshod writing of the present day. 


ii. (1) The usual adverbial form before a vowel in Ml. W. is 
yd; but yr, though rare, appears in the 14th cent., as yuo yr 
adeilaws Beuno eglwys L.A. 123 ‘ [it was] there that Beuno built 
a church’ ; Ayt y sened yr oedit yn ¥ aros do. 114 ‘as far as the 
synod where he was awaited’, In Mn. W.yr became the usual 
form, but y3 remained as a poetical form, the bards using both 
indifferently according to the demands of the cynghanedd, as 
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O erw i gant yr 4 gr: 

O ddwy i un ydd 4 anwr.—lI.D., TR. 150. 
‘[It is] from an acre to a hundred that a man goes, [and] a churl 
from two to one.’ 

(2) Between vowels yd or yr may become’S or ’7, e.g. wedi ’dd 

6 L.G.C. 394 ‘after [the time] when it goes’; but before a 
consonant it is always y ; unlike the article, it cannot appear as’r 
after a vowel if a consonant follows. On the sound of the y in the 
word see § 82 ii (1). 


iii. In Early Ml. W. the adverbial rel. often appears as yd 
(=y¢, not 8), later written y¢ ; this occurs not only before vowels 
but before consonants also, the latter usually undergoing the soft 
mutation. 


Tec yd gan ir adaren B.B. 107 ‘[it is] sweetly that the bird sings’; 
myn yd vo truin yd vit trev do. 83 ‘[it is] there where a nose is 
that a sneeze will be’; yn Aber Cuawe yt ganant gogeu R.P. 1034 
‘Lit is] at Aber Cuawg that cuckoos sing’. 

Tn the B.B. the soft occurs after yd twelve times; the rad. occurs 
four times (id p- 41, 53, id k- 85, 95), and in each case may be due 
to provection. Before ¢-, d-, g-, ff-, s-, m- n-, only y [rad.] occurs; 
before k-, gw-, b-, Ul-, both y [rad.] and yd [soft] appear; before P-y 
r- only yd-; before a vowel, ¥6, rarely yd. 

iv. (1) The pres. ind. of the verb ‘ to be’ has a relatival form 
sydd, sy, Ml. W. yssyd, yssy, in the B.B. often issi (t=y). The 
full form ysydd is also used in Mn. W., and is generally wrongly 
divided y sydd, because the accent is on the second syllable. 
The suffixed rel. is the subject of the verb, which always means 
‘who is’, ‘ who am ’, ete. 

Although originally 3rd sg., the rel. may have a noun or pron. of 
any number or person as antecedent ; thus Diaw mai chwychwi sy 
bobl Job xii 2 ‘Doubtless it is you who are people’. 

(2) Inthe verb pieu the interrogative element pt came to be 
used as a relative; see § 192 ii (2), (3). 

(3) pan, originally interrogative, is mostly relative in MJ. and 
Mn. W. It is used for ‘when’, chiefly where no antecedent is 
expressed ; see § 222 vi (1).—In questions and answers it expresses 
‘whence’, as o py wlat... pan henwyt o.M. 33 ‘from what country 
[is it] that (= whence) thou art sprung?’ de 0 bysgotta pan deuy 
di do. 53 ‘is it from fishing that thou comest?’ In these cases yd 


may be used, and yr supplants pan in Mn. W. On pan in answers 
see § 163 i (6). 
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v. (1) The negative relative is nom. ace. ni, nid, MI. W. xy, 
nyt; this form is also used in the gen., in the loc. after de, and 
in cases governed by prepositions; but the adverbial form 
generally (e.g. after pryd, modd, fel, megis, paham, pa fodd, ete., 
and adverbs like drazdd, odid, etc.) is na, nad, Ml. W. xa, nat. In 
Late W. there is a tendency to use the a form everywhere. 


Nom. : Vyt oes yndi neb ny’th adnapo R.M. 3 ‘there is in it no one 
who will not know thee’. Gwyn et fyd y gwér ni rodia Ps. i 1.— 
Ace. : yr hynn ny welsynt w.a. 12 ‘that which they had not seen’; 
cenedi nid adweini Es. lv 5; also with a redundant -s : Ilyna beth 
ny-s gwrihodaf-i c.M. 42 ‘that is a thing which I will not refuse 
(it)’.—Gen. : y drws ny dylywn ny ¥ agori R.M. 41 ‘the door which 
we ought not to open ’, lit. ‘ whose its opening we ought not’.—Loc. : 
Ue ny wyper w.a. 26‘ [in] the place where it is not known ’\—After 
a prep. : ny rodei hi... i8aw R.M. 33 ‘to whom she did not give ’.— 
Ady. : pryt na L.A. 26, W.M. 183, R.M. 85, pryd na Jer. xxiii 7, D.G. 
29, G. 297; mal na c.. 20; braidd na D.G. 50. 


(2) The perfective particle 7y may introduce a rel. clause; see 
§ 219 v. 


vi. (1) The relative pron. a probably comes from the Ar. relative 
*ios, *ia, *iod : Skr. yd-h, ya, ydd, Gk. és, 7, 6. It was a proclitic in 
Brit., and pretonic *zo0 might become *ia § 65 vi (2); this was meta- 
thesized to at the oldest attested form, as in hai-ozd B.s.cH. 2 ‘ which 
was’, ai torro hac ay dimanuo y bryeint hunn u.u. 121 ‘who breaks 
and who dishonours this privilege’, hai bid cp. ‘which will be’; and 
ai was reduced to a, a trace of ae occurring in Ml. W., see i—To 
explain the soft mutation after it we have to assume that in Kelt. the 
nom. sg. m. was *Zo like that of *so, *sd, *tod: Gk. 6, 9, 76 (forms without 
-s are older, and *io might be a survival)—The verb syd, yssyd 
represents regularly *estiio = *esti io; it differs from yssit ‘ there is’, 
which sometimes precedes it, as ysset rin yssyS vy B.T. 28 ‘there is 
a secret which is greater’, § 189 iii (3).—The acc. a (< *tom) prob. 
had a radical initial after it at first, cf. ae gulich i above, and a gulich 
... ‘which... moistens’ four times in B.B. 46, 

(2) In Ar. adverbs were formed from pronominal and other stems 
by adding various suffixes, many of which began with a dental : thus, 
denoting place, *-dht (Gk. 16-6 ‘ where?’ 6-1 ‘ where’), *-dhe, *-dha 
(Skr. i-hd ‘here’, Gk. iOa~yevys), *-ta (Gk. card, W. gan < *km-ta) ; 
whither, *-te (Gk. ré-ce? < -re, Goth. hvad ‘whither?’); whence, 
*.dhem (Gk. -Gev), *-tos (Skr. yd-tah ‘whence’, Lat. in-tus, W. hwn-t 
‘hence’); manner, *-é¢ (Skr. 4-ti ‘thus’, Lat. <ti-dem), *-tha (Skr. 
ka-thé ‘how’, yG-tha ‘as’, Lat. ita < *i-tG); time, *-da (Skr. ya-da 
‘ when’), *-te (Gk. d-re ‘ when’); Brugmann’? II ii 728-734. To these 
may be added the adj. of number formed with *-ti (Skr. kd-d ‘how 
many 4’ W. pe-t id., Lat. guo-t, Skr. yd-ti ‘as many ’). 
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The W. adverbial forms of the rel. prob. represent several of these 
derivatives of the rel. *to-; accented o would remain, and, becoming 
unace. later, would give y § 65 iv (2). Distinctions of meaning were 
lost, and the forms were adapted to the initials which followed them.— 
yd before a vowel may represent *%6-dhi ‘where’ or *%6-dhem 
‘whence’; possibly in zd thrice before aeth in B.B. 3, 97 (marg. bis 
an old distinction is reflected : id < *i6-te ‘whither’—yd [soft 
denoting manner as kelwit id gan B.B. 15 ‘[it is] skilfully that he 
sings’ < *46-ti or *26-thad; denoting number, as pop cant id cuttin do. 
95 ‘[it was] by the hundred that they fell’ < *26-t7, cf. Ml. W. pet 
‘how many ?’—y [rad.] prob. has two sources: 1. yd [soft] before ¢- 
gives *yd d- which becomes y t-, i.e. y [rad. ], afterwards extended to 
other initials; 2. y3 must have been orig. used before consonants as well 
as vowels, and might take the rad. (yd ‘ whence’ < *i6-dhem); the -8 
would be lost before the consonant § 110 iv (3).—As yr is not known 
to occur before the 14th cent. it is improbable that it represents an 
old r-derivative. It is most probably for Late Ml. yr as in val yr 
lygryssit ... y grofdew W.M. 75 ‘the way that his crofts had been 
ruined ’, from y ry, as pob gwlat o'r y ry fuum do. 144 ‘every country 
of those where I have been’. (Earlier, ry is used without y as Huchof 
re traydhassam A.L.1 58.) The analogy of the art. y : yr might help 
to spread yr rel. before a vowel. 

(3) The neg. rel. ny may be < *no < *nio < *ne io. It caused 
lenition because orig. unaccented, see § 217 iv; later the mutation 
after it was assimilated to that following ordinary ny ‘ not’ ; probably 
nyt rel. is also analogical. na is probably the same as indirect na, 
see ib. 


vii. (1) The relative in all cases comes immediately before the 
verb of the rel. clause (only an infixed pron. can intervene) ; and 
is often preceded by the demonstratives yr hwn, yr hon, yr hyn, 
ar as well as y sawl, y neb, yr un, y rhai. In translations these, 
which are properly antecedents or stand in apposition to the 
antecedent, are often attracted into the relative sentence, pro- 
ducing a confused construction; see Syntax. Before the 
adverbial forms there occur similarly y de ‘[in] the place’ (the 
rel, meaning ‘ where’), modd, mal, megis ‘ [in] the manner’ (the 
rel. meaning ‘in which’), pryd ‘the time’ (the rel. meaning 
‘ when’), ete. 

(2) In sentences beginning with a noun or adverb followed by 
a rel., the noun or adv. is the predicate and the rel. clause the subject. 
Thus Dafydd a welais 1 means ‘[it is] David whom I saw’ or ‘ [the 
man] whom I saw [is] David’; yma y ganed Dafydd means ‘[it is] 
here that D. was born’. In the spoken language the noun or adv. is 
always emphatic and predicative, and the literal meaning is not 
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departed from. But in lit. W. sentences of the above form are used 
rhetorically where the noun or ady. is not emphatic; hence some 
scholars have doubted that a and yé are relatives. It seems clear 
however that the sense preserved in the spoken language is the literal 
one. This-is confirmed by the use of the rel. verbs sydd, pew, see 
iv (1), § 192 ii (3); ef. § 163 v. 


INTERROGATIVE PRonNouNSs, ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS. 


§ 163. i. The interrogative pronouns, adjectives and adverbs 
are the following (the form of the interrogative is the same 
whether the question be direct or indirect) : 

(1) M1. and Mn. W. pwy ‘ who ?’ 


Puy guant cath paluc B.B. 96 ‘who wounded P.’s cat?’ Ac ny 
wnn i pwy wyt ti w.M. 3 ‘and I know not who thou art’; y bwy y 
fosit w.M. 402 ‘to whom it should be given’; Pwy a osododd et 
mesurau hi, os gwyddost? new pwy a estynnodd linyn arni hi? Job 
Xxxvill 5. Bwy W.IL. 44, 59. 

In M1. W. pwy is also used for ‘what is?’ as dayar, pwy y Ilet 
neu pwy ¥ thewhet B.T. 20 ‘ the earth, what is its breadth or what is 
its thickness?’ pwy enwy teir kaer do. 35 ‘ what is the name of the 
three forts?’ Cf. r.p. 1054. It is also found later with enw, as Pwy 
dy henw D.G. 365 ‘what is thy name?’ This may be for py *wy 
where *wy is an older form of yw ‘is’ § 78 iv (1); if so, in pwy yw 
dy enw w.A. 128 the yw is redundant. 

The use of pwy before a noun is rare: Pwy ystyr yw gennyt tt 
helu...W.M. 454 ‘what reason hast thou to conceal...?’ Pro- 
bably the yw here is redundant as above, aud the construction was 
originally that in Pwy ystyr nas agory tt do. 456 * what is the reason 
that thou wilt not open it?’ This type of phrase might give rise to 
the adjectival use of pwy, which occurs more frequently later, and is 
common in the dialects: pwy wr 30/103, pwy ryw fyd do. 480, 
cf. pwy un ii (1) below. 


(2) Ml. W. pa, py, ba, by, Mn. W. pa, ba (rarely pg) 
‘what ...?’ adjectival. It causes the soft mutation (B.B. pa 
gur = pa zur). 

Pa gur yv y porthaur B.B. 94 ‘what man is the porter?’ Pa 
gyvarwydd a vyd ymi WM. 4 ‘what indication will there be to me?’ 
y edrych pa vedwl yw yr eidunt do. 39 ‘to see what thought is theirs’; 
ym woha ddinasoedd y maent yn preswylio Num, xiii 19.—Py drwe 
yw hynny ®.M. 178 ‘what evil is that 4” i.e. what does that matter? 
py le pan Sewer W.M. 132, BM. 204 ‘whence he came’.—Ba beth 
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see (3), by Syn bynnac B.P. 1256. Forms with 8- are common in 
Early Mn. verse. 

In Early Ml. W. pa, py is also used for ‘what?’ substantival, as 
pa roteiste oth olud BB. 20 ‘what didst thou give of thy wealth?’ 
Pa darvu w.M. 58, R.M. 41 ‘what happened?’ Pa wnaf R.P. 1045 
‘what shallI do?’ Py gynheil magwyr dayar yn bresswyl B.T. 28 
‘what supports the wall of the earth permanently ¢’—It is also used 
for ‘why?’ as Py liuy (=livy or liwy) di wm. 454 ‘why dost thou 
colour?’ Duw reen py bereist lyowr R.P. 1032 ‘ Lord God, why hast 
thou made a coward ?’ 


(3) Ml. W. peth ‘what?’ substantival, usually det, also pa beth, 
ba beth: Mn. W. beth, pa beth. 


A wéost ti peth wyt B.T. 27 ‘dost thou know what thou art?’ Na 
wn, heb ynteu, peth yw marchawe w.m. 118 ‘I do not know, said he, 
what a knight is’; Peth bynnac see iv. 

beth yw dy arch di w.m. 20 ‘what is thy request?’ beth yw 
hynny do. 28, 42 ‘what is that?’ beth yssyd yn y boly hwnn do. 54 
‘what is in this bag?’ beth yssyd yma ib. ‘what is here?’ Beth 
a Sarvu yn y diwed daw ef m.A. 16 ‘what happened in the end to 
him?’ beth am y fei bychein do. 41 ‘ what about the little ones?’ 
Beth . .. pet ‘what if’ 12 times in m.a. 67-8. Beth a gawn a. 228 
‘what shall we have?’ Beth a wnawn i'n chwaer ? Can. viii 8. 

Papep lz suv. gl. quid; papedpinnac m.c. gl. quoduis; ba beth 
oreu rac eneid B.B. 84 ‘what [is] best for the soul’; Pa beth a 
wnnant wy .A. 66 ‘what do they do?’ Pa beth yw dgn i ti i'w 
gofio ? Ps. viii 4. 


(4) Early Ml. W. pet [soft] ‘how many .:.?’ (In Late 
Ml. W. and Mn. W. this gave place to pa sawl ii (4).) 


pet wynt, pet ffreu, pet avon B.T. 20 ‘How many winds, how 
many streams, how many rivers’; Gogwn... pet dy5 ym blwytyn, 
pet paladyr yg kat, pet dos y§ kawat do. 21-2 ‘I know how many 
days [there are] in a year, how many spears in an army, how many 
drops in a shower’. 


(5) Early Ml. W. pyr ‘why ?? 


pir deuthoste B.B. 23 ‘why hast thou come?’ pyr na’m dywedy$ 
B.T. 27 ‘why dost thou not tell me?’ pyr na thr(a)ethwch traethawt 
do. 19 ‘why do you not make a statement?’ pyr y kyverchy di 
w.m. 486 (in RB. 126 Py rac...) ‘why dost thou accost [me]? 
A form pyt occurs once, and may be an error for pyr i—pyt echenis 
rwe B.T. 27 ‘why did evil arise?’ 


(6) MI. W. pan ‘ whence ?’ also dan B.B. 102. It is generally 
repeated before the verb in the answer, 
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pan Soy di, yr yscolhetc ? Pan doaf, argluy3, 0 Loygyr w.M. 76 
Whence comest thou, clerk? I come, lord, from England.’ In the 
answer pan has become a relative, so that the original meaning would 
be ‘whence I come, lord, [is] from England’. pan is similarly used 
in the answer when it occurs as a relative (for y5) in the question ; 
o bale pan Sevy di? Pan Seuaf, heb ynteu, o'r dinas R.M. 275 ‘from 
what place [is it] that thou comest? I come, said he, from the city’. 
On pan rel., see § 162 iv (3). 


(7) Early Ml. W. ew, cwd (cut), cwS ‘where?’ ‘whence?’ 
§ whither ?’ 


mor, ev threia cud echwit... Redecauc duwyr...cvda...cv 
treigil, ev threwna(?), pa hid a, nev cud vit B.B. 88 ‘ The sea, whither 
it ebbs, whither it subsides .. . Running water, whither it goes, 
whither it rolls, where it settles (7), how far it goes, or where it 
will be’. kwt ynt plant y gwr w.M. 453 ‘ where are the children of 
the man 2’ (in the R.m. 101 ble mae for kwt ynt). Newnos ewt dynys, 
kw8 Sirgel tac dy3 B.T. 41 ‘or night, whence it comes, whither it 
recedes before day’; ewS vy8 nos yn arhos dy do. 28 ‘where the 
night is, awaiting the day’. Ny wtant ewt (¢=6) ant P.M. ma. 
i 284 ‘they know not where they go’. 


(8) pi-eu ‘to whom belongs?’ See § 192. 


ii. Many interrogative expressions are formed by combining 
pe, ry with nouns and adjectives ; thus— 

(t) pa un, pl. pa rai ‘which?’ (followed by 0 ‘of’). py um 
is also found. 

Am ba un o'r gweithredoedd hynny yr ydych yn fy Uabyddio 1? 


Toan x 32. gwraig i bwy un o honynt yw hi? Lue xx 33. 
Pa rei vw y fei hynny w.s. 17 * which were those ?’ 


pa un is also used sometimes for ‘ who ?’ as dywet titheu ..pa 
un wyt ti sa. 57 ‘and do thou say who thou art if 

paun and pwy wn are sometimes contracted to pun and pwy’n; 
thus pun wyf R.M. 222 ‘who thou art’ (for w.M. 154 7wy wyt) 5 
Brig kyr; pwy ni byr pwy’n yw S.Ph. © 19/274 ‘(Maid of) the 
waxen hair, who knows not who she is?’ 

(2) pa le, ple, ble ‘ where?’ ‘whither?’ 06a le, 0 ble ‘ whence?’ 
i ba le, i ble ‘whither?’ pa du ‘where?’ ‘ whither?’ (These 
forms supplanted ew, cwd, cwd in Late MI. and Mn. W.) 

Pale y bu Babel w.a. 44 ‘where was Babel?’ ble mae plant y gwr 


R.M. 101, see i (7) above; Pale yd aeth Adaf yna W.A. 13 “ quo ivit 
tunc Adam?” Ble’dd dn’ rhag blaidd o Wynedd T.A, A 14966/57 
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‘whither will they go from the wolf of Gwynedd?’ O bale y daw 
breuswydon W.A. 57 ‘whence come dreams?’ I ble y tyn heb weled 
ter T.A. A 14979/143 (D.G. 296) ‘ whither will it (the ship) make for 
without seeing land?’ Pa du w.a. 19 ‘whither?’ py tu w.m. 484 
‘where’. 


(3) pa Selw, pa we, pa ffuryf, pa vod, late pa sut ‘how?’ 


Pa selw y daw yr arglwyd yr vrawt w.A. 61 “ qualiter veniet 
Dominus ad judicium?” Pa wed do. 15 “quali modo?” Pa 
ffuryf do. 4; pa vod do. 21. 


pa bryd ‘ when?’ pa awr (pa hawr § 112i (2) ), pa Sy, ete., 
‘what hour?’ ‘ what day ?’ 

(4) pa faint ‘how much? how many ?’ followed by o ‘of’, 
pa hyd ‘how long?’ pa sawl [rad.]‘ how many ?’ 


ny didory pa veint o wyrda Ffreinc a Sivaer o.M. 78 ‘thou carest 
not how many of the nobles of France are destroyed’. Pa faint o 
gamweddau ...% Job xiii 23. Pa hyd arglwydd ym anghofi ? 
Ps. xiii tr. Bysawl nef ysy8 ma. 128 ‘how many heavens are 
there?’ Pysawl pechawt a orue Adaf do. 131 ‘how many sins did 
Adam commit?’ Pa sawl llyfr, pa sawl bedd . .. a welsoch B.cw. 70 
‘How many books, how many graves have you seen 2’ 

maint and hyd are equative nouns § 148 i (12), (8). pa may also 
be put before any equative adj. with cyn; as Py gybellet odyma yw 
y cruc W.M. 154 ‘how far from here is the mound?’ It ig also used 
in Mn. W. with mor and a pos. adj. pa mor 8a, ete. 


(5) pa gyfryw [soft] ‘what manner of...?’ Mn. W. paryw 
Juth [soft], pa fath [soft] id. 


Py syfryw wr yw awch tat chwi pan allo Ueassu pawb velly w.M. 
152 ‘what manner of man is your father when he can kill everybody 
so?’ Pa ryw fath rai aa. 36.—cyfryw is the equivalent of an 
equative § 149 ii (1). 


(6) pa ryw [soft] ‘what... ?’ adjectival. 


Sometimes pa ryw means ‘ what kind of 2’ as Pa ryw lun yssy8 ar 
yr engylyon m.A. g “ qualem formam habent angeli?” But generally 
it means ‘what particular (thing, etc.) ?” or ‘what class of (things 
etc.)?’ preserving the older meaning of ryw § 165 vi; as pa ryw lu 
sy'n poert t lawr D.G. 409 ‘ what host is spitting down [the snow |?’ 
ynteu a ofynnwys pa ryw dynyon oe y Fei hynny O.M. 14 ‘and he 
asked what class of men those were.’ 

pa ryw became pa ry (cf. amry- § 165 iv (9)) wrongly written par 
Y, as pa’r y ddyfnder M.IL. i 212 ‘what depth?’ This is again 
reduced to par’ (wrongly written pa’r), as pa Yr ofid waeth TA. 
4 14866/201 ‘what sorrow [could be] worse?’ Perygl i wir, pa’r 
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giwy waeth L.M. v.v. 145 ‘dangerous to men, what disease [is] 
worse?’ a pha’r gledi sydd arno ’rian B.cw. 73 ‘and what hard- 
shiv does he suffer now ?’—pa ryw wn ‘which (particular) one ?’ 
becomes pa r’un M.IL. i182, which is very common in Gwynedd, and 
is sometimes further reduced to p’r’un. 


ili. pa or py might have a postfixed preposition, § 47 iv. Of 
the expressions so formed only pahém ‘why?’ survives; often 
contracted to pam which is at least as early as w.B. Others in 
use in Ml. W. are pa-har and pa rac or py rac; for references see 
§ 47 iv. 


Pam y kymerwn inheu hynny gan y tayogeu ladron wm. 68, 
cf. 73 ‘why should we take that from the thievish villains ?’ 


MI. W. padiw, pydiw ‘to whom ?’ seems to belong to this class, 
but its formation is obscure ; see vi. 

O.W. padiu ox. ‘for what?’ glossing quid in “ Quid tibi Pasiphae 
pretiosas sumere vestes?”  issit padiu itau gulat suv. lit. ‘there-is 
to-whom-it-is that-comes lordship’ (?) glossing est cui regia in 
“ Cunctis genitoris gloria vestri laudetur celsi thronus est cui regia 
caeli”.—M1. W. geyr eu y eyr [ef | padyu y fodes [pydiw nys 7odes | 
A.L. MS. A. [Ms. D.] i 108 ‘his (the donor’s) word is word (i.e. decides) 
to whom it is that he gave it, to whom it is that he did not give it’. 
guynn y vyt pytiw y fodir kerennyd Duw R.P. 1056 ‘ Blessed is he 
to whom is given the grace of God’. Later with a redundant y ‘to’: 
y by8iw y bo goréerch dec i8aw c.M. 32 ‘[we shall know] to whom 
it is that there will be a fair leman’, 


iv. The forms pwy bynnag, peth bynnag, beth bynnag, pa beth 
bynnag, pa. . bynnag, etc., have lost their interrogative meaning, 
and are used as “universal” relatives, meaning ‘ whosoever’, 
* whatsoever ’, ‘what ... soever’. 


Pwybynnace « vynnho w.A. 138 “ Quicunque vult”. Peth bynnac 
© garuetdrwyd a ver yrungthunt w.m. 6 ‘whatsoever of blandishment 
there was between them.’ A Duw a vyd y gyt a thi bethbynnac 
a wnelych,.A. 105-6 ‘And God will be with thee whatever thou 
doest’. By dyn bynnac vych, by gerd a vettrych R.P. 1256 ‘what 
man soever thou art, what craft [soever] thou art skilled in’. pa 
ddaioni bynnag a wnelo pob un Eph, vi 8. 

In 8.W. dialects bynnag loses its final -g, and in late S.W. mss. it 
sometimes appears as bynna or benna. We also find in Late Mn. W. 
bynnag put before pa, peth, as Bynnag beth sydd mewn creadur 
Wms. 294 ‘ whatsoever is in a creature’; bynnag pa’r fodd M.L. i 
82, 97 ‘however’; though used here by W.M., it does not seem to be 
a N.W. construction. A dialectal form in 8.W. of bynnag is gynnag, 
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and gynnay pwy, gynnag beth are found in some lesser writings of the 
late period; move recently they appear in the corrupt and curiously 
meaningless forms gan nad pwy, gan nad beth. 


vy. As the interrogative is always predicative it is followed regularly 
in Ml. and Mn. W. bythe relative on the analogy of affirmative sentences; 
thus pwy a wyr ‘who [is it] that kuows?’ on the analogy of Duw 
a wyr ‘(it is] God that knows’, § 162 vii (2). But this appears to 
be an innovation in the case of the interrogative, as the oldest 
examples omit the relative, as puy guant i (1), pa roteiste i (2), pir 
deuthoste i (5). 

vi. The stems of the interrogative in Ar. were *g¥o-, *gke-, f. g#d-, 
also *g¥i-, *g¥w- the last in adverbs only (Brugmann? II ii 348).— W. 
pwy < nom. sg. mas. *g¥o-2: Lat. gui < *g#o-7.—W. pa, py adj. < 
stem *g¥o- compounded with its noun and so causing lenition; o after 
the labial becomes a, or remains and becomes y, cf. § 65 iv (2).—W. 
pa, py subst. < nom., acc. sg. neut. *g¥o-d, *g¥i-d : Lat. quod, quid; 
lenition is perhaps due to the analogy of the adj. pa, py.—W. peth < 
*q*id-dm § 91 ii; already in Brit. the word had become indef., mean- 
ing ‘something, thing’, hence pa beth ‘what thing?’ beth is not 
necessarily a shortening of this, as pa is not omitted in such phrases 
in Ml. W.; but beth is for peth (= Ml. Bret. pez ‘quid?’) which 
occurs in Ml. W., see i (3), with 6- as in ba, by i (2), ban B.B. 55, 56.— 
Ml. W. pet ‘how many?’ Bret. pet < *g*e-t¢ § 162 vi (2).—M1. W. pyr 
‘why?’ < *g¥o-r : Goth., O.E. hwar ‘where?’ < *g"o-r, Lat. cir < 
*q40-r.—W. pan < *qtan-de < *g*am-de : cf. O. Lat. guamde, Umbr. 
ponne § 147 iv (4) p. 245.—Ml. W. cw, cwd, cwd represent different 
formations of *q*u- (q% > & before w § 89 ii (3)) by the addition of 
more than one of the suffixes named in § 162 vi (2); the different 
forms have been confused, and can no longer be disentangled ; similar 
formations are Skr. kii-ha (h < dh), Gathav. ku-da@ ‘where?’ Lat. ubi 
< *q¥u-dh-, O. Bulg. ka-de ‘ where 9’ 

W. pam, pahdm < *pa(s) am < *qXod mbhi ‘ what about?’ padiw or 
pysiw is obscure; no dative form seems possible; an analogical 
*pod-do might give *pyd (as d-d > d § 93 iii (1)) and tw may be yw 
‘is’ § 77 v3; so ‘to whom it is’ or ‘for what it is’. 

W. bynnag, Bret. bennak, bennag, seems to be from some such form 
as *q*om-de ‘when’ + ac ‘and’, so that in meaning it is the literal 
equivalent of Lat. cwm-que, and is, like it, separable (Lat. gui cumgue 
lit. ‘who and when’). 


DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS AND ADJECTIVES, 


§ 164. i. (1) The demonstratives hwn ‘ this’, hwnnw ‘that’ 
are peculiar in having a neuter form in the singular. Both are 
substantival and adjectival. The adjectival demonstrative is 
placed after its noun, which is preceded by the article ; thus y gér 
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hwn ‘this man*, The different forms are—sg. mas. ;wn, hwnnw, 
fem. hon, honno, neut. hyn, hynny, pl. m. and f. hyn, hynny. 

The following forms occur in O.W.: hinn M.c., JUvV., CP. ‘hyn’; 
hunnoid ox., hunnuid m.c. ‘hwnnw’; hinnoid ox. ‘hynny’; hirunn 


Juv. ‘yr hwn’, ir hinn mc. ‘the one’, m., seeiv (1); hunnutth cp. f, 
hinnuith ib. m., hinnith ib. neut. and pl. 


(2) Awnnw means ‘that’ person or thing out of sight, ‘ that’ 
in our minds. To indicate objects in sight, adverbs are added to 
hwn ; thus /wn yna ‘that (which you see) there, that near you’, 
hwn acw, Mi. W. hwan racko ‘that yonder’, So hwn yma ‘this 
here’. But yma and yuna are also used figuratively ; hwn yma 
‘this’ which I am speaking of, wn yua ‘ that’ which I have just 
mentioned. Hence we can have the abstract Ayn before these ; 
but not before acw which is always used literally of place. 

Vy arglwyses i yw honn racko RM. 175 ‘that (lady) yonder is my 
mistress’. Guttun Ywain a ysgrivennodd hwnnyma Gut.O. auto. 
IL 28/33 R. ‘Guttun Owain wrote this’. 

An-dml yw i hwn yma 
Nag ystor nag eisiaw da.—I.D., TR. 149. 
‘Tt is rare for this one to store or to want wealth.’ 


These expressions are sometimes used adjectivally as y wretc wedw 
honn yman 0A. 114 ‘ this widow’; o’r byt bwnn yma do. 117 ‘ from 
this world’; y vorwyn honn yma 5.6. 143 ‘this maiden’. But for 
this purpose the adverb alone is generally used : yn y byt yma 
ILA. 102,155 ‘in this world’; o’r esgobuwt yma R.P. 1272 ‘from this 
diocese’; y vydin burwenn racco R.M. 151 ‘the white army yonder a 
Any other adverb of place may be similarly employed : y fan draw, 
y tu hwnt, etc. 

In the spoken language hwn yna, hon yna, hyn yna are commonly 
contracted to heb|na, ho|na, hy|na (not hwnna, etc.); and these forms 
occur in recent writings. 


(3) The neut. sg. Ayn, hynny always denotes an abstraction ; it 
means ‘this’ or ‘that’ circumstance, matter, thought, statement, 
precept, question, reason, etc.; or * this’ or ‘that’ number or 
quantity of anything ; or ‘this’ or ‘that’ period or point of time. 

Hynny, hep ef, ansyberwyt ocd w.m. 2 ‘that, said he, was ungentle- 
manliness’ (meaning ‘that’ conduct); Pater noster... sef yw pwyll 
hynny yn tat ni w.a. 147 ‘ Pater noster... the meaning of that is 
our Father’. A wnelo hyn nid ysgogir yn dragywydd Ps. xv 53 
wedi hyn ‘after this’. ; 
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Nid wylais gyda’r delyn 
Am ’y nhad gymain a hynn.—lI.D. tr. 151. 
‘I have not wept with the harp for my [own] father as much as this,’ 


ii. (1) The neut. hyn or hynny is substantival, not adjectival. 
In Mn. W. it is sometimes used adjectivally after certain nouns ; 
but as the construction is unusual in Ml. W., it must be a 
neologism: yn y kyfrug hynny X.B.B. 11 for yf kyfrwg hynny do. 
319, 320, 321. The examples show that it is added to nouns 
expressing ideas for which substantival fyw stands. 

o'r chwedl hir hyn H.A. m 133/164 ‘of this long story’; A’r peth 
hyn S.Ph. up. 275 ‘and this thing’ [which thou knowest]; y peth 
hyn Dan. iii 16 ‘this matter’ ; ein neges hyn Jos. ii 14, 20 ‘this our 
business’; y pryd hynny 1 Sam. xiv 18; ai’r pryd hyn Act. i 6.— 
This use of hyn, hynny never became common, but seems to have been 
more or less local. In Gwent Ayn adj. has spread, and is now used 
with all nouns.—O.W. hinnith after ir loc guac in cp. 6 seems to be 
an error for hinnuith as in g, 11, 14, I 5, @ form of hwnnw, with 
y for w in the penult, cf. § 66 ii (1). 

(2) The pl. 2yn or hynny is both adjectival and substantival. 
The former use is extremely common. The latter is compara- 
tively rare ; examples are— 

ny thebygaf t y wn o hyn vynet w.M. 35 ‘I do not imagine any of 
these will go’. @ hene (=hynny) a elguyr goskorth e brenyn 
A.L. i 8 ‘and those are called the king’s guard’. Ni phalla un 
o hyn Es. xxxiv 16 ‘ No one of these shall be missing ’, 

The reason that this use is rare is that Ayn or hynny pl. was 
liable to be confused with Ayn or hynny neut. sg.; thus Ayn 
‘these’ might be taken for Ayn ‘ this (number)’. To avoid the 
ambiguity ‘these’ and ‘those’ substantival were expressed by 
y rhai hyn and y rhai hynny, literally ‘these ones’ and ‘those 
ones’. Though still commonly written in full, these expressions 
were contracted, early in the Mn, period, to y rhain G.Gl. ci 
198 and y rheiny do. do. 194, or y rheini T.A. A 24980/85. 

Angeu Duw fu ’Nghedewain 

Ot trysor hwy ’n treisiaw ’y rhain.—L.G.C. T75. 
‘The death [angel] of God has been at Cedewain, robbing these [i-e. 
the people there *] of their treasure.’ 


* Cf. Geporowrfs pedyea és Képxupav, dv abtaoy evepyérns, Thue. i 136, 
“Massiliam pervenit, atque ab iis receptus urbi praeficitur,” Caes. B.C. i 36. 
—Paul-Strong 163. 
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Mae'r henwyr? Ai meirw *r rheiniP 
Hynaf oll heno wyf t.—G.Gl., P. 100/411. 


a are the elders? Are those dead? Eldest of all to-night 
am I, 


ill, Adjectival wn and hon form improper compounds with 
nouns of time; thus yr awr hon > yr dwron (§ 48 iv), yr dwran; 
y waith hon > MI. W. e weythyon a.L. i 242 (Ms. B) usually wéithon, 
Mn. wéithion, wéithian (§ 85 ii(1)); y pryd hwn > y pritwn WM. 
102; ywers hon>y wérshon WM. 128; all the above mean ‘now’. 
So y nos hon > y néson ‘that night’, and y dydd hwn > y djthwn, 
y ththwn § 66 ii(1) ‘that day’. The form dythwa was still in 
use in the 17th cent.; see Silvan Evans, s.v. dwthwn. 

Arwydd ydyw yr awron 
Wreiddiaw Rhys o'r ddaear hon.—.G.C. 206. 
* It is a sign now that Rhys is sprung from this land.’ 
Ar bob allawr yr awran 
Y gwneir cost o’r gwin a’r cann.—D.N., G. 149. 
*On every altar now provision is made of wine and white [bread]. 
Bardd weithian i Ieuan wyf.—L.G.C. 275. 
*T am now a bard to Ieuan.’ 

By dissimilation yr awran (pron. yr owran § 81 iii (2)) became yr 
owan, and is now sounded in N.W. yréan. The loss of the r goes 
back to the 15th cent. : 

O bu draw ’r bywyd ar ran, 
Mae'r Eos yma ’r owan.—G.1.H. P 77/384. 
* If his life has been spent partly away, the Nightingale is here now. 

As ‘this day ’ and ‘this night’ were expressed by hediw and heno, 
the forms y dythwn and y noson were used for ‘this day’ or ‘this 
night’ of which we are speaking, ie. ‘that day’ or ‘that night’. 
When the composition of the words was forgotten hwnnw and honno 
were added for clearness’ sake; thus in A.L. i 142, where Ms. A. has 
ni Sele y dithun kafail ateb ‘he is not to have an answer that [same] 
day’, the later ms. E. has y dythwn hunnw. This is the Biblical 
construction ; see y dwthwn hwnnw Jos. iv 14, vi 15, Vili 25, ix 27, 
etc.; y noson honno Dan. v 30, vi 18. Later, noson and dwthwn 
were wrested from this context, and taken to mean simply ‘night’ 
and ‘day’; e.g. a dreuliodd y dwthwn yn sanctaidd RH.B.S. 215 
translating “ who has spent his day holily ”. 


(1) The forms yr hwn, yr hon and yr hyn (but not *yr hwnnw 
etc.) are used before the relative, meaning, with the latter, ‘the 
one who’ or ‘he who’, ‘she who’, and ‘ that which’; in the pl. 
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y rhai ‘the ones’ is used, which is more strictly the pl. of yr ua 
‘the one’; the latter is similarly employed, as are also y ned, 
y sawl and definite nouns like y gér Ps.i1, ete. 


O. W. ir hinn issid m.c. ‘he who is’ gl. ille; ir hinn issid Christ 
Juv. ‘he who is Christ’; hirwnn suv. gl. quem, The first two glosses 
show that ir hinn might be mas. in O. W. 

(2) The above forms may be qualified by superlatives : o'r hynn 
odidockaf a wypych R.M. 163 ‘of the rarest that thou knowest’; o'r 
hyn goreu a gaffer w.M. 428 ‘of the best that is to be had’, When 
:0 qualified a rel. clause need not follow: o'r hyn lleiaf Act. v 15 
‘at least’; taled o'r hyn goreu yn ei faes et hun etc. Ex. xxii5. So 
with adverbial expressions : yr hwnun y tu a Chernyw w.M. 59 ‘the 
one towards Cornwall’. 

(3) In the 16th cent. yr was often omitted before hwn in this con- 
struction: hwn a fedd fawredd W.IL. G. 292 ‘he who possesses 
greatness’; Hwn a wnaeth nef E.P. ps. cxxi 2 ‘He who made 
heaven’; ¢ hwn ath wahoddodd Luc xiv 9; i hyn a weddiller 
Act. xv 17. In Gwyn. dial. yr hwn has been replaced by hwnnw. 


v. Before relatives we also have in M1. W. the form ar, which 
is se. and pl. 

lvulune ar a betr BB. 88 ‘let us praise Him who creates’; yno 
kyrcheist ar a gereist o ret gorew G.M.D. R.P. 1202 ‘there thou 
broughtest those whom thou lovedst of the best’; ar ny del yn uvyd 
kymmeller o nerth cledyveu w.M. 8 ‘let him who will not come 
obediently be compelled by force of arms’; ac a vynnwys bedyd o'r 
Sarascinyett a adwys Charlys yn vyw, ac ar nys mynnwys a ladaws 
c.M. 3 ‘and [those| who would be baptized of the Saracens Charles 
left alive, and those who would not he slew.’ 


Itis chiefly found in the form ’r after o ‘of’, 


Ac o'r a welsei ef o helgwn y byt, ny welset cwn un Uiw ac wynt 
w.m. 1 ‘and of those that he had seen of the hounds of the world he 
had not seen dogs of the same colour as these’; o’r a Selei yr llys 
w.M. 34 ‘of those who came to the court’; pob creadur o’r a wnaeth- 
pwyt Wa. 4 ‘every creature of those that have been created’; bob 
awr o'r y hoetter C.M. 86 ‘every hour of those during which it is 
delayed ’. 


In Mn. W. this construction survives with o replaced by a 
§ 218 iii (1). 

na dim a’r sydd eiddo dy gymydog Ex. xx 17. Pob peth byw a’r 
sydd gyda thi Gen. vili 17, see ix 16. ym mhob dim a’r y galwom 
arno Deut. iv 7. dim ar a wnaethpwyd Ioan i 3. 


vi. iwn and hon come in the first instance from Brit. *sundos, 
“sunda; the neut. hyn from *sindod, and the pl. hyn fiom either 
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*sundi or *sindi, The -u- and -?- are undoubtedly for -o- and -e- 
before -nd- § 65 iii (1); we arrive, therefore, at *sondos, *sonda@ for 
hwn, hon, *sendod for hyn neut., and *sondi or *sendi for hyn pl. (In 
the Coligny Calendar sonno and sonna occur, Rhys CG. 6, but the 
context is obscure or lost.) 

The most probable explanation of the above forms seems to be that 
they are adjectives formed from adverbs of place, which were made by 
adding a -d(h)- suffix, § 162 vi (2), to *sem-, *som-: Skr. samd-h 
‘same’, Gk. duds, Ir. som ‘ipse’. The form of the adverb would be 
similar to that of Skr. sa-hé ‘in the same place together’ < *sm dhe; 
but the Kelt. formations have the full grades *sem-, *som- (instead of 
the R-grade *sm-) and the demonstrative meaning (‘in this place, 
here’). For the formation of an adj. *sendos from an adv. *sende 
cf. Lat. supernus : superne, and cf. the trausference of the flexion to 
the particle -te in Lat. zs-te, etc. 

It is probable that coming after its noun the form of the adj. was 
m. *sondos, f. *sonda, neut. *sondod, pl. m. *sondi giving W. m. and 
neut. hwn, f. hon, pl. hyn. This agrees with the fact that neut. adj. 
hyn after a noun is an innovation ii (1).—Before a noun the form 
would be *sendos etc., whence the Ir. article (s)ind. This survives in 
only a few phrases in W.—The substantival form would also be m. 
*sendos, £. *sendd, neut. *sendod, pl. m. *sendi which would give W. m. 
hyn, f. *hen, neut. hyn, pl. hyn. We have seen above, iv (1), that ir 
linn was m. in O.W., but was already beginning to be ousted by hirunn 
(for *ir hunn), as *henn had perhaps been already replaced by honn, 
for in Corn. the forms are m. hen (= W. hynn), f. hon (= W. honn). 
The result is that hyn remains as the neut. subst.; but the m. and f. 
substantives hynn, *henn were changed to hwnn, honn on the analogy 
of the adjectives. 

The form hwnnw comes from a derivative in ‘-tjo- of the adj. 
*sondos; thus *séndiios > hunnoid § 75 iv (2) > hunnuid > hwnnw 
§ 78 i (1), (2). The fem. *séndiza would also give the same form, 
which actually occurs as f. : ir bloidin hunnuith cv. ‘that year >; honno 
is therefore a re-formate on the analogy of hon; so the last syll. of 
hynny § 78 i (1). 

ar is prob. formed in a similar manner from an adv. with the suffix 
-r which was mostly locative, Brugmann? II ii 735. The stem might 
be *an- § 220 ii (11); thus *an-ro-s > “arr > ar. 


PRONOMINALIA. 


§ 165. i. Pronominalia expressing alternatives are substantival 
and adjectival, definite and indefinite. 

Subst. def: y naill... y all ‘the one... the other ; pl. 
y naill...ylleili ‘these...the others Celie Nia cw Lhe 
first term is y neill ory Weill, thus y Weill ...y Wall‘ the one «+. 
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the other’. With an adj. or rel. clause, and in negative sentences, 
the first term is yr un ‘the one’, pl. y rhai, Ml. y #ez ‘the ones’. 

Subst. indef.: un... arall ‘one...another’; pl. rhav... 
eraill, Ml. 7et ... eretll ‘some ... others’. 

In the following list of adjectival forms gir, gwyr, gwraig show 
the position and initial mutation of the noun: 

Adj. def.: y naill #7...y gir arall ‘the one man... the 
other man’; y nail wraig... y wraig arall; y naill wir... y gwir 
eraill, For y naill Ml. W. has y neil or y Weill, and for erailt, 
ereill, also used in Mn. W. 

Adj. indef.: rhyw #r... g#rarall ‘acertain man... another 
man’; un gér... gr arall ‘one man... another man’; riyw 
wraig...gwraig arall; un wraig... gwraig arall; rhywwgr... 
guyr eraill; Mn. W. rhai guwir... gwir eraill, Ml. W. ereidl, 
also used in Mn. W. § 81 iii (1). 


y naill (and Ml. y Iletll) adj. ‘the one’ and rhyw form compounds 
with their nouns, which are lenited § 155 ii (1), iii (7). The com- 
pound is often a strict one as y néillffordd, rhywbeth. As -ll causes 
provection of mediae, an initial tenuis after nezll, Jleill generally 
appears unmutated in Ml. W., as y neillparth for y neillbarth, etc., 
§ 111 vi(2); but analogy generally restores the mutation in Mn. W., 
especially when the compound is loose, as y naill beth a’r llall ‘ the one 
thing and the other’; but nezlltw, see ib. 

Subst. : yn gyflym y Uadawds y neill o’r gweisson, ac yn y lle y 
Uadawd y Mall x.M. 191 ‘he quickly slew one of the youths, and 
forthwith slew the other’; yny orffei y lleill ar y Mall z.m. 262, 
w.m. 408 ‘until the one overcame the other’; a’r un y bydei borth ef 
181 a gollet y gware, a’r Mall a dodei awr w.M. 174-5 ‘and the one 
that he supported lost the game, and the other gave a shout’.—tei 
ohonunt yn wylaw, ereill yn udaw, ereill yn cwynaw L.A. 1 52 
‘some of them weeping, others moaning, others crying’; 7 un,... ac 
tarall...ac?zarall... etc. 1 Cor. xii 8-10; the second term may 
of course be repeated when indef. 

Adj. : o'r Neill b parth ... ac o’r parth arall w.m. 421-2 ‘on the 
one hand .. . and on the other hand’ (6 beginning barth deleted by 
underdot) ; am nat 0e8 kyn Stogelet y neillfors a’r llall s.c. 29 ‘be- 
cause the one way was not as safe as the other ’.—Or bwytey mywn 
un amser yn y dys, a symut hynny y amser arall M.m. 33 (from R.B.) 
‘if thou eatest at one time in the day, and changest that to another 
time’; ryw dyn cynbhigennus . . . undyn arall J.D.R. [ xxii] 
‘a jealous man... any other man’; Mn. W. rhai dynion... eraill 
RH. B.S. 87 “some men... others”; the use of rhat before a noun seems 
to be late, but neb 7et occurs so in Ml. W., iv (3). 
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ii. (1) The first alternative may be a noun or personal or 
demonstrative pronoun, as 2 ac arall ‘thou and another’ (i.e. 
such as thou), Ayn a’r Jlall ‘ this and that’. 

Car yn cyhuddo arall! 
Hawdd ?r law gyhuddor lall.—tT.A., o. ii 78. 


‘A kinsman accusing another! [It is] easy for the hand to accuse 
the other.’—kanys yr hynn a vynnet hwnn nys mynnei y Mall 
8.G. 49 ‘for that which this [one] desired the other desired not’. In 
these cases the second term subst. pl. may be (y) rhat eraill ‘ (the) 
others’ : mwy ... 0e3 honno no’r rei ereill oll w.m. 180 ‘that [ship] 
was larger than all the others’; llog a 0e8 vwy noc un o’r rei ereill 
do. 185; cf. m.A. 102. 


(2) The first alternative may be implied, as in other languages ; 
as y dyddarall M.IL. i178 ‘the other day’; y zos arall R.P. 1362, 


D.G. 25 ‘the other night’; Gadi eraill gadw arian T.A. ¥.6 ‘let 
others hoard money’, 


iil, All the forms of the first term except y nail/ subst. may be 
used without a sequel as ordinary pronominalia meaning ‘ one, 
some’; thus— 

(1) Adj. y maill ‘one’ in y zaill hanner ‘one half’ (now 
generally ‘ about a half’), y nazl du or y neilitu‘ one side’ (hence 
neilituo ‘ to retire’ etc.) ; nezl/-law see example. 

Histed a oruc Peredur ar neill law yr amherodres w.M. 164 (neill- 
law R.M. 231) ‘ Peredur sat beside the empress’, lit. ‘on one side of 
thee.’ ond pan él o’r neilltu Diar. xx 14; see Gen. xxx 40; Barn. 
vill 5; 2 Sam. iii 27; etc. 

(2) Subst. un ‘one’, pl. rhai, Ml. rez ‘some’; often with 
qualifying adjectives un da ‘a good one’, rhai drwy ‘ bad ones’, 
Also yr un‘ the one’, pl. y rhai, MI. y vez ‘the ones’; these are 
chiefly used with adjectives as yr un drwg ‘the evil one’, or with 
a relative clause § 164 iv (1); and yr ux instead of the indef. wn 
in negative sentences, as— 

Pa obetth yssyd yr gler? Nyt oes yr un w.A. 40 ‘ What hope is 
there for the bards? There is none.’ Cf. s.¢. 17, 1. 10. 

Adj. yr un [m.rad., f. soft] ‘ the same’, followed, if necessary, 
by ac (ag),a ‘as’. Also un [soft], forming compounds strict or 
loose with nouns; the compound is an adj. meaning ‘of the 
same...’,§ 149 ii (3). 
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(3) Adi. rhyw‘a (certain), some’. The noun with which riyw 
is compounded, see i, may be singular or plural. 

fyv duted edmic B.B. 43 ‘an admirable covering’. Fyw davatennes 
M.M, 6 (from 2.8.) ‘some warts’. Yr ordd gan ryw tr ddauw Jab 
Luc xv ir “ dvOpurds tis”. rhyw ddynion 1 Tim. v 24 ‘some men’ ; 
rhyw bethau 2 Petr. iii 16 ‘some things’; mywn rhyw bhannew 
(bh= v) J.D.R. [xvii] ‘in some places’. 


iv. Subst. uz, pl. rhat and adj. rhyw, preceded by pronouns, 
numerals or prefixes, form composite or compound pronominalia, 
thus : 

(x) Pa un, pl. parai ‘which ?’ § 163 ii (1); pa ryw un § 163 
ii (6). : 

(2) pob un ‘every one’, pl. pob rhai. 

A fob un o honunt w.M. 7 ‘and each one of them’. pop fey o(’r) 
rey henne a.u.i8 ‘allof those’. Gofyn a oruey Chyarlys ansawd pob 


fei o nadunt cM. 14 ‘he inquired of Charles the condition of all (i.e. 
each group) of them’, 


(3) neb un or nebun subst. ‘some one, any one’, adj. ‘a 
certain ’, pl. neb rhai, generally in positive sentences. 


Subst. Vid mor ddihareb nebun § 151 ii (3); neb fei o ovynnet 
[read -ew] bychein 1A. 2 “quasdam quaestiunculas” ; nep tei drwe 
do. 30 ‘certain bad ones’.—Adj. neb un wrenhindref yni M.A. 166 
‘a certain province of ours’; nebun genedyl R.B.B. 280 ‘a certain 
tribe’; neb fei rinwedew L.A. 102 ‘certain miracles’. 

(4) rhyw un, rhywun ‘some one’, pl. rhyw rai, rhywrai, Ml. 
Fyw rel. 


iy 


rhyw uni Cor. xv 35 “tis”; O achaws mileindra tyw rei... 
kanys y mae tyw rei a’mlla8ei i 8.c. 320 ‘On account of the biutality 
of some people ; for there are some who would kill me’. 


(5) dau ryw, tri rhyw, etc. ‘two (three, etc.) different, two 
(three, ete.) kinds of’. 

Seithryw pechawt (read bechawt) marwawl ysyS m.A. 147 ‘there 
are seven different deadly sins’. Tri fyw gywyd yssyd .. . Deuryw 
gywys deu eir yssyd R.G. 1134 ‘there are three kinds of cywyddau, 
... there are two kinds of cywyddaw deuair’, 

(6) pa ryw § 168 ii (6). 

(7) pob rhyw ‘every, all manner of’. 


Pob tyw da o'r a orchymynnei yr yscrythur lan 1.4. 126 ‘Every 
good that holy scripture commanded’. a phob tyw vias yssyS ar y 
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dwfyr lwnnw do. 167 ‘and that water has every kind of taste’. 
a phob tyw wnpeth R.P. 1214 ‘andevery single thing’. 7 bobrhyw 
aderyn Ezec. xxxix 4; 0 bob rhyw beth Matt. xiii 47. 

(8) neb rhyw ‘any, any kind of’, in negative sentences. 


canyt oes nep tyw greadur a allo y drossi ef w.A. 33 ‘for there is 
not any creature that can turn Him’. nyt argyweda neb tyw 
wenwyn do. 166 ‘no poison hurts’. 

neb rhyw ddim, see § 170 iv (2). 

(9) amryw ‘various, several’. In Ml. W. it was generally 
used with a sg. noun; in Late Mn. W. a pl. noun is generally 
used. In the Bible the noun is sometimes sg., but often pl. 

Yssit yn y boly hwnn amryw viawt w.M. 54 ‘ There are in this bag 
various kinds of flour’; amryw duted (t=8) M.A. i 220, ‘ various 
coverings’; amryw wiedcu IL.A. 70 ‘ various feasts’; amryw bwys,... 
amryw fesur Deut. xxv 13,14; amryw had... amryw ddefnydd 
Deut. xxii 9, 11; amryw Galan Gr.O. 40 ‘many a New Year’s 
Day’; amryw bwysaw ac amryw fesuraw Diar. xx 10; amryw 
gifydau Matt. iv 24; amryw ddoniau ... amryw weinidogaethau 
ee. amryw weithrediadaw ... amryw dafodaw 1 Cor. xii 4, 5, 6, 10. 

amryw, like rhyw, forms the first element of a compound ; in 
some cases the compound is strict, and amryw then appears as 
amry-; thus amrg-liw ‘parti-coloured’; amryson ‘wrangle’ 
(sda ‘ talk’); amrgfus ‘erring’ (-fus <*mois- <*moit-t-: Lat. 
mito, E. miss, W. meth). 

The recent amraz is a fiction; see Silvan Evans, s.v. 

(10) eyfryw ‘such’, usually with the article, y cyfryw; 
followed, if necessary, by ac (ag), a ‘as’, which may be omitted 
before a demonstrative pron. or a relative clause (the rel. itself is 
‘as’ in this case, ef. Eng. the same who; and the demonst. prob. 
represents an old obl. case of comparison). 


y kyfryw vwyt ac a oe ganthaw s.a. 200 ‘such food as he had’ 
(lit. ‘as what was with-him’); yn y kyfryw le a hwnn w.M. 10 ‘in 
such a place as this’; y kyfryw dyn a hwn wm. 123 ‘ such a man 
as this’. Without ac ‘as’: y kyfryw varchawe yd 0¢8 ef yn y ol 
w.M. 138 ‘such a knight as he was alter’; y kyfryw dyn hwnn B.M. 
198 ‘such a man [as] this ; y’r kyfryw wr hwnnw B.B.B. 05 ‘to 
such a man [as] that’—Without the art. : a galw kyfryw dyn & hwn 
W.M. 123 1. 30 (peste y kyfryw 1. 16 quoted above) ‘and to call such 
a man as this’; cf. s.G. 316, Jer. v 9, Matt. ix 8. 


On the analogy of y meint etc., y rhyw is used instead of 
y cyfryw in the above constructions. 
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Ny bu eiryoet y ty w lewenys ac a wnaethpwyts.c.144 ‘there never 
was such a welcome as was prepared’; y ryw bryf a hwnnw wm. 77 
‘such a reptile as that’. Without ac ‘as’: y tyw genedyl a elwir y 
pagannyert L.A. 166 ‘such a tribe as is called the pagans’; yryw bryf 
hwnnw RM. 54 ‘such a reptile [as| that’; y tyw gatwent honno 
R.B.B. 58 ‘such a fight [as] that’. 


y cyfryw is also substantival. 


lawer or kyfvryw W.A. 49 ‘many such’, Yn erbyn y cyfryw 
nid oes ddeddf Gal. v 23. 


pa gyfryw § 163 ii (5); pob cyfryw ‘all’ emphatic § 168 i 
(2); neb cyfryw ‘any such’ § 170 iv (3). 

(11) unrhyw, generally yr unrhyw ‘the same’, followed, if 
necessary, by ac (ag), a ‘as’. 


ar untyw ymadrawé gantunt ae a Sothoes gan y marchawe cyntaf 
R.M. 200 ‘and [bringing] the same tale with them as came with the 
first knight’. Nid yw pob enawd un rhyw gnawd 1 Cor. xv 39. 


Norr.—unrhyw came in the rgth cent. to be commonly used ag 
a translation of the English ‘any’; thus ni welais unrhyw ddyn for 
ni welais un dyn. Pughe in his Dic. does not give the word this 
meaning. (In D.G. 519 1. 46 wnrhyw seems to be a mistake for yn 
rhyw.) The phrase o un rhyw ‘of any kind’ is older. 


un rhyw or unrhyw ‘same’ is also substantival. 
Y 


Ponyt un tyw a gymerth Iudas a Phedyr wa. 25 “ Nonne Judas 
idem accepit quod Petrus ?” 


v. rhyw is also used as a noun m. ‘kind’; and as an ordinary 
adj. in the phrase rhyw i ‘[it is] natural to...’. From rhyw 
‘kind’ come rhywiog ‘kindly, of a good kind ’, rhywogaeth 
‘species’, afryw, afrywiog ‘unnatural, harsh’. 


Y¥ rhyw hwn Mare ix 29.—mor 08 ryw ym Mew llywyaw G.D.A. 
R.P. 1226 ‘how natural it was to my lion to rule!’ Rhyw tddi rot 
rhodd yr tyl T.A. A 9817/179 ‘It is natural to her to give a gift at 
the feast’. Mid rhyw iddaw ond rhoddi G.QI. p 152/102 ‘Itisonly 
natural to him to give’. 


vi. y nail (MI. y neill) ‘the one’ is for *ynn eill in which *ynn = 
hynn ‘this’, Ir. ind ‘the’ < *sendos § 164 vi; *eill < *dl’lios < 
“dlalios, redupl. of *alios : Lat. alius, Gk. &Xos ; owing to the wrong 
division the y is treated as the art. and becomes ’r after a vowel 
Ml. W. y lledll ‘the one’ may be similarly for *yll eill, in which *yll 
is an /-demonstrative, like Lat, ¢lle etc., ultimately allied to *alios 
itself, Brugmann? II ii 340.—y Jlall similarly for *yll all; all< 


? 


"digo; pl. y Ueild with *etll < *élii—arall < *ardlgos (: Ir. availe) 
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by dissim. for *aldlios § 102 iii (2); pl. ereill < *ardlit; see § 100 iii 
(2), (3).—Note the contrasted accentuation *dl(a)lios > *eill ‘one’: 
*aldlios > arall ‘other’—uwn ‘one’ § 75 ii (t).—rhyw < *rii6-; rhai 
< *rtt1$75v; *rito- < *pri-o- = -prio- in Lat. proprius : Lat. privus, 
Umbr. prever ‘singulis’, preve ‘singillariter ’, Osc. preivatud ‘ privato, 
reo’ (the -y- in these is a suff.); the orig. meaning is ‘ proper, parti- 
cular’; rhyw dyn ‘a particular man’; rhyw t ‘proper to .. 4 
natural to...’; rhyw ‘a particular kind’; etc.; *pri-o- may be an 
adj. derived from the prep. *pri (: *prei, *praz) ‘ before’ (‘ prominent’ 
> ‘characteristic’), spv. Lat. primus. 

§ 166. i. ‘Each othe:’ is expressed by pawb i gilydd or pod 
un 1 gilydd, literally ‘ each his fellow’ or ‘each one his fellow’ 

ac y tagnoveSwyd pawb o nadunt ae gilid w.M. 451 ‘and each of 
them was reconciled to the other’. Llawen vu pob un wrth y gilid 


o honunt do. 9 ‘Each of them welcomed the other’. (For the form 
gilid see § 77 iii; it is of course the spoken sound at the present 


day.) 
Yn iach weithian dan y dydd 


Y gwelom bawb i gilydd.—S.T., c.c. 186. 
‘Farewell now until the day when we shall see each other,’ lit. ‘ each 
his fellow’. 


In the 15th century pawd or pob un came to be omitted, and 
i gilydd alone thus came to mean ‘each other’. 
Ni a gawn drwy flaenaw’r gwydd 
Roi golwg ar i gilydd.—Gut.O., a 14997/15. 
‘We shall see each other through the branches of the trees.’ Vz 
a ddylem garu i gilydd a.c. 25 ‘ we ought to love one another £ 


In the familiar Salesburian orthography 7 gi/ydd is of course 
ei gilydd ‘his fellow’. As the antecedent is generally pl., the « 
was mistaken in the spoken lang. for ¢ ‘their ’ (written ew) ; and 
after the 1st and 2nd pl. yn and gch are substituted for it on the 
analogy of the construction of hun ‘self’; thus in the recent 
period ein; eich, eu are written before gilydd, which owes its g- to 
the fact that the pron. before it was the 3rd sg. m. 2 ‘his’, 

Wm.S. and Dr. M. sometimes misspell the pron. as ew (Salesbury 
often confuses his own invention e¢ with ew; the spoken form of both 
was 7 then as now). In the 1620 Bible the 3rd sg. m. pron. is 
correctly written in the orthography adopted in it : ar garw o honoch 
ei gilydd Ioan xiii 34; 0s bydd gennych gariad ?w gilydd do. 35; 
Byddweh yn wn-fryd i gilydd Rhuf. xii 16; Anherchweh ei gilydd 
1 Petr v 14; Anwylyd carwn ei gilydd 1 Ioan iv 7,see 11,12. In 
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all these cases the 3rd sg. pron. was changed by R.M. (1746) to eich, 
ch, ein. 


ii. (1) After yr wm in negative sentences i gilydd often takes 
the place of y d/all. 


Ac nyt attebei yr un mwy noo gilyS R.M. 211-2 ‘and neither 
answered more than the other ’.—ny digawn yr un ohonunt vot y wrth 
y gilyS w.a. 128 ‘Neither of them can be away fiom the other’. 


(2) Ti takes the place of arall after new ‘or’; as ryw ddydd 
ne'i gilydd D.G. 337 [me’d (for meu’t) misprinted nov] ‘some day 
or other’. 

(3) It is used instead of arall or y Wall after a noun, § 165 ii 
(1), in such phrases as the following : 


O drwe y¥ [= ¥ ¥] gilyd R.M. 141 ‘From one evil to another’; o’r 
pryt y[=y ¥] gilyd do. 62 ‘from one time to the other’ (? the same 
on the following day); o’r ysgraff pwy gily8 s.c. 125 ‘ from one barge 
to the other’; o'r mor pw y [gilyS] w.m. 180, o’r mor pyl =py y] 
gilyd R.M. 83, o'r mor bwy gilyd R.p. 1263 ‘from sea to sea’. 


Da iawn y géyr dan y guedd 
Droi gwielyn drwy [i] gilydd.—D.N. o.c. 265. 


‘Right well she knows under the trees [how] to plait an osier with 
another.’ 


The noun would originally be mas., as it is in the above examples. 
Breton has a form é-ben to be used instead of é-gile after a fem. noun; 
this is more likely to be original than the Corn. use of y-ben after 
both genders, (The idea that this is pen ‘head’ is refuted by 
Henry, Lex. 109.) 


iil, Irish cach a chile, the exact equivalent of pawb ¢ gilydd, is used 
in the same way. The Breton expression is ann eil égilé (Legonidec 
227) which in W. would be *y naill 7 gilydd. 

The word cilydd is used as an ordinary noun in the older Welsh 
poetry; as rac Daryt awch kilyt kilywch P.M., M.A. i 280 ‘before 
David your comiade stand aside’, Luw y Cheli vw y chilyS B.D. 
R.P. 1251 ‘God her Lord was her companion’. Also in the proverb 
Chiw)echach buyt kily8 R.B. 966 ‘A neighbour’s food is sweeter’. 

For the etymology of the word see § 106 ii (1). 


§ 167. i. (1) ‘Self’ is expressed by sg. and pl. hun or so. 
hunan, pl. Mn. hunain, Ml. hunein with prefixed pronouns ; for 
the forms see § 1/0 i (2). 

(2) fy hum means both ‘myself’ and ‘alone’; thus mi af yno fy 
hun ‘1 will go there myself’ or ‘I will go there alone’, After gen. 
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prefixed or infixed pronouns it means ‘own’, as Sy Uyfr fy hun ‘my 
own book’, 

(3) Sy hun, dy hun, etc. always stand in an adverbial case, meaning 
literally ‘by myself’, etc.; they do not replace a pronoun or pro- 
nominal element, but supplement it. Thus euéhum fy hun ‘I went 
by myself’ (not *aeth fy hun ‘myself went’); fy nh fy hun ‘my 
own house’ (not *¢9 fy hun ‘the house of myself’); amcanodd ei ladd 
ei hun Act. xvi 27; cf. 1 Ioan i 8; Iagoi 22; 2 Tim. ii 13; efeai 
dibristodd ei hun Phil. ii 7; similarly arnat dy hun 1 Tim. iv 16 
(not *ar dy hun); ynddo ei hun Es. xix 17 (not *yn et hun); 
drostun e-hunein A. 37 (not *dros e hunein), etc. ‘The reflexive 
ym- counts as a pronoun: ymrod: e-hun W.A. 120, cf. 89 and A.L. i 
176. (In colloquial Welsh 2 hun is used alone as the object of a verb 
or v.n., as wedi Wadd « hun instead of wedi i ladd i hun, and this 
neologism occurs in recent writings; but in other connexions the old 
construction survives, thus mi af fy hun, arnat dy hun etc.) But 
after a conjunction joining it to another clause the pronoun which it 
supplements is not necessarily expressed ; thus nyt archaf inheu y neb 
govyn vy iawn namyn my hun R.M. 64 ‘I will bid no one demand 
my indemnity but myself’; nad oes o'r tu yma’r un ond fy hunan 
B.cw. 68 ‘that there is on this side none but myself’; yn uch no my- 
hun w.a. 67 ‘higher than myself’—When put at the head of the 
sentence fy hun etc. are followed by the adverbial rel. y (y3, yr), as 
vy hun yr af 1.D. 35 lit. ‘[it is] myself that I will go’; canys e¢ 
hunan y gelwais ef, ac y bendithiais, ac yr amlheais ef Es. li 2. 

ii. wn ‘one’ has a derivative *wn-an lost in W. but surviving in 
Corn. onon, onan, Bret. unan; this and the fact that hun, hunan 
express ‘alone’ make it probable that the -wn in these is the numeral. 
But Corn. ow honan, M1. Bret. ma hunan show that the A- in W. fy 
h-unan is not merely accentual. Before wu it may represent either *s- 
or *su-; thus hun may be from *sy’oinom < *sue oinom (limiting 
accusative) ; the reflexive *sve might stand for any person at first 
(Brugmann? II ii 397), but personal pronouns were afterwards pre- 
fixed, thus *me su’oinom > my hun. The u in Ml. mu ete. is due to 
assim. to the u of hun. 


§ 168. i. (1) Subst. pawb ‘everybody’. Though sometimes 
treated as pl., e.g. pawb a debygynt W.M. 463 ‘everybody thought’, 
pawh am’ gadawsant 2, Tim, iv 16, pawb is, like Eng. everybody, 
properly sg.,and is mas. in construction : 


Pawb ry-gavas y gyvarws w.M. 470 ‘everybody has received his 
boon’. So in a large number of proverbial sayings : Pawb a’t chwedl 
gantho ‘everybody with his story’; Rhydd 7 bawb i farn ‘free to 
everybody [is] his opinion’; Pawhb drosto ’¢ hun ‘each for himself’, 


(2) Adj. pob [rad.] ‘every’. It sometimes forms improper 
compounds with its noun; as popeth (= poppeth for pobpeth) 
X2 
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beside pob peth ‘everything’; pobman beside pob man ‘every 
place’; poparth @. 234 beside pob parth ‘every part’; 0 boptu 
besides 0 0) tu ‘on each side’. 


The mutated form bob, by dissimilation of the consonants appears, 
though very rarely, as bod, in late Ml. orthography bot; as y bot un 
ohonunt 1.A. 3 ‘to each one of them’. N.W. dial. bod yg wn ‘each 
and all’, lit. ‘and one’; earlier bod ag wn mM. 9, T. i 346. 


pob un, pob rhyw § 165 iv, pob cyfryw ‘every such’, as pob 
eyfryw orfoledd Jago iv 16 ‘all such rejoicing’. But ordinarily 
nob cyfryw means ‘every’ emphatic, ‘all manner of’, the cy/- 
having the intensive meaning § 156i (9) (b). It is followed by 
o ‘of’ after pod (not by ag-‘as’ after cy/-, so that the cy/- is not 
comparative). 


pob kyfryw Syn eithyr Awt RB.P. 1245 ‘every single person but 
Awd’. Yr rei hynn 06 gyfrwys ... ym pob kyvryw arveu C.M. 10 
‘these were skilful in all manner of arms’. Pa le i mae Christ ? 
Ymbhob eyfriw le c.c. 319 ‘ Where is Christ? In every single place’. 
Pob cyfriw beth coll. ‘every single thing’—o bop kyfryw vwydew 
o'r a rybuchei ehun 8.G. 10 ‘of all viands which (lit. of those which) he 
himself desired’. Cf. R.M. 8, R.B.B. 50. 


(3) pawb, Ir. cach, gen. caich < Kelt. *g¥ag*os; the second ele- 
ment is probably the interr. and indef. *g¥os and the first, *g¥a@-, an 
adverbial form of the same (Thurneysen Gr. 293). 

pob, Ir. cach is the same, with the vowel shortened before the 
accent, which fell on the noun, The shortening is independent in W. 
and Ir,; the W. o (like aw) implies Brit. -d-, § 71 i (2). Similarly 
Bret. pep < *peup with *eu <-d-. The Ir. cech is an analogical 
formation ; see ‘l'hurneysen ibid. 


ii. (1) Adj. yr holl [soft] ‘all the’, fy oll [soft], ete., ‘all 
my’. Before a definite noun the article or its equivalent is 
omitted: Aol] Gymry X.B.B. 340 ‘all Wales’; oll lyssoed y dayar 
w.M. 6 ‘all the courts of the earth’ (/yssoed} being made definite 
by the dependent gen.). 


A wyby8 yr holl seint a wnneuthum i yma w.A. 71 ‘ Will all the 
saints know what I have done here?’ wr holl bethau hyn Matt. vi 33 
‘and all these things’; dy holl ffyrdd Ps. xci 11. 

A compound of holl of the form hollre m.a, 166, holre do. 165, y 
rolre (= yr olre) B.B. 71 is used much in the same way, but is rare. 

The derivative ho’lol ‘entire’ is an ordinary adj. following its noun, 
but is used chiefly with yn as an adverb: a hynny yn hollawl w.a, 
162 ‘and that wholly’; cf. Ps. cxix 8; Gen. xviii 21, etc, 
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(2) oll. This is always used in an adverbial case (of measure), 
and generally follows the word or phrase which it limits, though 
in poetry it may precede it. 


Kemry oll a.u. i 2 ‘all Wales’, lit. ‘Wales wholly’; y byd oll 
G. 294 ‘the whole world’, lit. ‘the world wholly’; gwadu oll y dadyl 
A.L. 1 396 ‘to deny wholly the plea’; Mynz oll Es. liii 6. 

It cannot be used in the nom. or acc. case, but is always adverbial, 
limiting the pronominal element which is subj. or obj., and which must 
be expressed ; thus aethant oll ‘they went wholly’ (not *aeth oll < all 
went’); arnadunt oll R.M. 113 ‘on them altogether’, Mn. W. arnunt 
oll (not *ar oll), etc.; cf. fy hun § 167 i (3). 

Notr.—In Recent written Welsh a neologism yr oll has arisen to 
express ‘the whole’, instead of y cwbl which is the form used in the 
natural spoken language. yr oll is even substituted for oll in late 
editions of earlier works; thus 7% sy ’n trefnu oll dy hun Wms. 555 
appears in recent hymn-books as 7% sy ’n trefnu ’r oll dy hun. (Of 
course yr + oll gives yr holl the adjectival phrase, see below.) 

(3) W. oll < Kelt. *oliod (limiting accus.); Ir. wile < Kelt. *olizos; 
probably cognate with Eng. all, Germ. all, Goth. alls < *ol-no-s. 

The hA- of holl is caused by the -r of the article before the accented 
vowel § 112 i (2), and was transferred to cases where the article was 
not used. But the adverbial oll remained, since the article never 
occurred before this, 

hollre seems to be compounded of holl and gre < *greg- : Lat. greg- ; 
as in camre § 127. 


iii. (1) Subst. ewbl ‘ the whole’, followed by o ‘ of’. 


Ef a doy am dy benn ewbyl o’r govut w.m. 80 ‘all the retribution 
would have come upon thy head’; ewb¥l a geveis 2 o’'m hamherodraeth 
do. 190 ‘I have recovered the whole of my empire’; kaeawd kwbyl 
o drysseu... yneuad 8.G. 5 ‘closed all the doors of the hall’; kwbyl 
o'r wirioned do, 161 ‘the whole of the truth’; yn 61 ewhl 0 gyfraith 
Moses 2 Bren. xxiii 25; cf. Nah.1 5. 


In Late Mn. W. the article came to be put before cwh/ ; this 
appears already in the Bible: Gen. xiv 20 (1620); in late edns, 
in Ex. xxiii 22, 2 Chron. xxxii 31. 


(2) Adj. ewbl [soft] ‘complete’. 


ewbyl waradwys a geveis w.M. 42 ‘[it is] a thorough insult that 
I have had’; ewhyl wetthret, cwbyl sarhaet A.u. i 526 ‘ the complete 
act, the full fine’; ewhl ddiwydrwydd 2 Pedr i 5. 

It is also used after its noun : hanny bu weithret cwbyl A.L. 1 526 
‘since there was not a complete act’; cymodlonedd cwhl M.A. 1 348 
‘complete reconciliation ’. 

Ady. yn gwhl, o gwbl ‘wholly’ : ac ereyll en kubyl a dyleassant 
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A.L. i 2 ‘and others they entirely abrogated’; y bySet eur o gwhyl 
R.M. 62 [where iron should be] ‘there was gold throughout’, cf. R.B.B. 
280. In neg. sentences o gwbl ‘at all’ is in common use in spoken 
W. (pron. 6 gubbwl), f 

(3) W. cwbl, Corn. cowl, cowal probably represent *ewrl § 111 vii (4) 
< *kom-(p)lu-(s) : Gk. wodus, W. lawer § 169 ii (3), the prefix having 
its intensive meaning, as in com-plete, etc., § 156 i (9) (b). 


§ 169. i. (1) Subst. y sawl sg. ‘such’, pl. ‘as many ’, used only 
before relative clauses, the rel. expressing ‘as’, § 165 iv (10). 


Y sawl ae gwelec kyflawn vysei oe serch R.M. 117 ‘such as saw her 
was filled with her love’; gwelet y sawl a welei o velineu W.M. 161 
‘to sce as many as he saw of mills’. Y sawl a’m carant i a garaf 
tnneu Diar, viii 17. 

Rarely sawl with a dependent genitive: a rwy o sawl y fei yssyd 
R.P. 1252 ‘and more of the like of those that are’. 


(2) Adj. y sawl [soft] ‘as many’, usually with a pl. noun and 
without ae; but the noun may be sg. and ac expressed ; cf. § 165 
iv (10). 

Ac ny ellit dwyn bwyt yr sawl vilyocdS yssy8 yma, ac o achaws 
hynny y mae y sawl velineu (hynn) W.M. 162 (R.M. 229) ‘and food 
could not be brought to as many thousands as are here, and [it is] for 
that reason that there are so many mills ({as] these); y sawl 
vorynyon racko 8.G. 33 ‘as many maidens[as those] yonder’. y sawl 
ryvedawt ac yssyd yn y wlat honn s.G. 18 ‘as many a wonder as there is 
[lit. as which is] in this land’. 

(3) The original meaning seems to be ‘such’; hence probably sawl 
< ‘s-tal- ; Lat. tals, with Kelt. prefixing of s- § 101 ii (1). 


ii. (1) Subst. Mawer sg. ‘much’, pl. ‘ many’, followed, if need 
be, by o ‘of’. Also pl. d/aweroedd ‘ multitudes’. 


A guedy byryer llawer yndi w.m. 21 ‘and when much has been 
thrown into it’, i.e. much food; Mauer nys guir ae yowin B.B. 68 
‘many who do not know ask it’; a llawer o vein gwerthvawr ereill 
L.A. 166 ‘and many other precious stones’; Mawer a ddichon taer- 
weddi y cyfiawn Iago v 16; fy ngwas cyfiawn a gyfiawnha lawer 
lis, lili 11. 

Tn an adverbial case (of measure) Uawer [rad.] before a cpv. and 
lawer after a‘epv. signify ‘much’ adv. : Nawer gwell ‘much better’; 
Nawer iawn gwell Phil. i 23 ‘very much better’; mwy lawer A. 68 
‘much greater’; a muy Wydyon noc ynteu lawer w.M. 106 ‘and 
Gwydion [regretted] more than he, much’; mwy oed ef lawer no 
hynny do. 229 ‘he was bigger much than that’. But o lawer is 
perhaps more common after the cpyv., as in the last two passages in 
BM. 77, 166. 
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(2) Adj. Mawer [rad.] ‘manya’ followed by a sg. noun. 


a lawer damwein a Sigawn bot w.m. 28 ‘and many an accident 
may happen’. 
Llawer merch weddw ot pherchen, 
Llawer ygwr mewn llurig wen—D.IL., TR. 249. 
‘Many a woman widowed of her lord, many a man in a white 
corselet.’ 


(3) W. Uawer < *(p)/uyeros formed by adding the cpv. suffix -ero- 
to *plu-, *p(a)lu- < *p,lu- : Gk. rodvs < *p,lu-. 

iii. (1) Subst. lliaws ‘ many, a multitude’ ; MWuosydd id. 

Injaus B.B. 5 (y=t); yn Uryr y guyr luossit BB. 66 (-tt=-y) 
‘thoroughly does a multitude know it’. Ma ddilyn liaws 7 wneuthur 


drwg Ex. xxiii 2; lliaws o flynyddoedd Job xxxii 7. With a de- 
pendent genitive : lliaws dy dosturiaethaw Ps. li r. 


(2) Adj. Wiaws [soft] ‘many a, much’, with a sg. or a pl. 
noun ; this is the noun //aws compounded with another noun. 
The adj., used as a complement, is Ml. W. lluossawe, Mn. W. 
lluosog. 


Lliaws guryaw R.P. 1216 ‘much suffering’; Cevets ¢ liaws awr 
eur a phali M. M.A. i 192 ‘I had many a time gold and silk’ ; 
o liaws eirchyeid M.A. i 259 ‘of many suppliants’; ¢ lios lw § 71 
ii (1); Mor lluosog yw dy weithredoedd Ps. civ 24. 

(3) Uiaws < *plciis-ta(t)s. The longer forms have w as lJuossauwe 
R.P. 1043, UuossoyrwyS W.M. 34, B.M. 22, Uuosog in 1620 Bible. 
These are not formed from Jliaws but from an old adj. *plézdsto-s, see 
§ 74 i (2), § 75 iii (3) and § 76 ix (2). 


iv. (1) Subst. peth ‘some, a certain quantity fe 


Dywedaduy yw rac law o beth o vuches Veuno w.A. 118 ‘[the 
story] is to be told in what follows of some of the life of Beuno’; ac 
wrth haw. peth a syrthiodd ar ymyl y fford...a pheth arall, etc. 
Luc viii 5-8. 

In an adverbial case, beth ‘to some extent, for some time’: 

Dir yw in dario ennyd, 
‘ Ac aros beth gwrs y byd.—D.IL., mw 120/258 B. 
‘We must tarry a little, and await awhile the course of events.’ 

(2) peth is the interrogative pronoun § 163 1 (3) used indefinitely 
cf. Gk. vis); from ‘ some, something ’ it came to mean ‘thing’, and 
thus became an ordinary noun, pl. pethaw; see § 163 vi. 


vy. (1) Subst. bychydic, ychydig ‘a little, a few’. 
bychydie a dul vy nghyngor t ¥ WS.G 43 lit. ‘[it is] little that 
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my advice avails to thee’ i.e. my a. is worth little. Pa obeith yssys 
yr porthnyn? Yehydie w.a. 40 ‘what hope is there for the 
merc'ants? A little’. ychydig o nifer Ezec. v 3; yechydig o honaw 
Job iv 12. 


(2) Adj. ychydig [soft] se.‘ a little’, pl. ‘a few’. 

yehydig gysgu. yehydig hepian, etc. Diar. vi 10 ; ychydig win 
1 ‘lim. v 23.—ychydig bechodau T.A.c 16/13 ‘a few sins’; ychydig 
ddy /diau, Gen. xxix 20; yehydig lethau Dat. ii 14. 

(3) ychydrg is for fychydig mut. of bychydic : W. bychod ‘small 
quantity’, bychodedd ‘scarcity, poverty’; Corn. boches ‘a little 5 
bochesog, bochodoe ‘ poor’, Ir. bocht ‘poor’ : *buk-so-t-, *buk-to- : with 
Kelt. b- for *p- to Lat. paucus? § 101 iii (2). 


(4) Subst. odid ‘ a rarity’. 


odit a vo molediw R.P. 1041 ‘a rarity [is he] who is worthy of 
praise’; ac odit o'r ter hynny ysy8 yn gristonogyon W.A. 165 
“quarum paucae [lit. paucitas] sunt Christianae”; odid elw heb 
antur prov. ‘a rarity [is] (ie. there is rarely) profit without enter- 
rise’. , 
P ond odid ‘ probably ’, literally ‘excepting a rarity’, 

(5) odid : Lat. paucus, E. few § 76 ii (3). 


vi. (I) Adj. aml [soft] sg. ‘many a’, pl. ‘many’; ambell 
[soft] ‘an occasional ’, 


Aml iawn waedd am Elin wen, 
Aml eisiaw am elusen—T.A., ©. ii 83. 


‘Full many a cry for fair Elin, many a need for charity.’ 


Ond o hirbell ymgellwair 
(O bat well ym) ymbell air.—t.D. 23. 


‘But from afar bantering (if it were better for me) an occasional 
word.’ 


y mae rhai a graffant ar ymbell air MK, [vii] ‘there are some 
who will look at an occasional word’, Aml ddrygau Ps, xxxiv 19, 
dy aml drugareddau di Dan. ix 18; ambell dro ‘ occasionally ’, 

The dialectal ¢ sometimes heard before the noun is a recent 
intrusion (? corruption of iawn as in the first example). 

Both these words are used as ordinary adjectives, and are compared; 
see Silvan Evans s.vv. 

(2) aml < Brit. *amb’lu-s for *ambilus < *mbhi-(p)lu-, with *plu- 
for *p,lu- : W. Wawer ‘many’, Gk. ToAvs, see il (3) above. 

ambell < *ambi-pell- ‘mutually far’; for the prefix see § 156 i (4) 
(b) ; for the stem § 89 i. 


§ 170. i. Subst. neb ‘any one’, dim ‘anything’, are used 
chiefly with negatives; as ni wedais neb <I did not see anybody’ ; 
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heb Ddww, heb ddim ‘without God, without anything’. Also in 
conditional sentences, as 0 phecha neb 1 Ioan iit ‘if any man sin’ ; 
in questions ; in comparisons ; ete. 

A derivative nebawd occurs: nebaud B.B. 21, 43 ‘any one’, ny 
guy hyd nevawt B.T. 19 ‘no one will know’. 

iil. Owing to constant association with negatives xeb and dim 
came to be used in certain phrases for ‘ nobody’ and ‘nothing’. 

As a rule it is the verb that requires the negation; thus ‘he gave 
me nothing’ is logically ‘he did not give me anything’ ni roes ef imi 
ddim, since there was no giving. But the verbal idea may be 
positive, as in ‘it is given for nothing’; this has to be expressed by 
Jet rhoddir am ddim, where dim has to stand for ‘nothing’. dim is 


thus used as early as the 14th cent.; see ™m.A. 60, 89. But there 
seem to be no Ml. examples of neb ‘nobody’. 


ii. dim and ned are positive in positive sentences in the 
phrases— 

(I) pob dim ‘everything’: 

Pob dim kywrein .. . goruc Kelvy8 B.D., B.P. 1251 ‘ every cunning 
thing the Artist made’. Duw, maddeu bob dim iddaw LF. 


M 148/329 ‘God forgive him everything’. Cf. 1 Cor. xiii 7; Deut. 
iv. 7, xxviii 47, 48 ; Col. i 16. 


(2) y neb ‘ the one, he’ before a relative § 162 vii (1): 


twyllwr yw y neb a adefvo kyfurinach arglwys y’r nep a wypo ¥ 
vot yn elyn td6aw W.A. 26 ‘he who betrays a lord’s secret to him 
whom he knows to be his enemy is a traitor’. Cf. m.a. 28, 32, 33, 
34, etc. Y neb a atalio ce yd, y bobl a’ melidithia Diar. xi 26. 

(3) neb un § 165 iv (3). 

iv. (1) zed is used adjectivally, thus ned [rad.] ‘any’: nz bu 
yma neb amarch ¥. 14 ‘ there has been no disrespect here’. It is 
rarely adjectival except in the following phrases: 

(2) neb un above; neb rhyw $165 iv (8); neb tyw Sim 
‘anything at all’, w.M. 64, 65, R.M. 46, 47 ; neb dyn ‘any man” 
IL.A. 126. 

(3) neb cyfryw [soft] ‘any at all’, cf. § 168 i (2). 

Kanyt oes neb kyfryw rym...ygallem ni vynet R.B.B, 178 ‘for 
there is no power by which we might go’, 

(4) némawr, némor (for *neb mawr), with a negative ‘not 
much, not many, but little’. 
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ny weleiste eto nemawr o boencu uffernn W.A. 154 ‘80 far thou hast 
geen but little of the pains of hell’. 

Adjectival, with neg., nemor ddim ‘hardly anything’, nemor um 
‘hardly any one’. = 

yn emawr 8.G. 27, yn ymor C.M. 55, with prosthetic y § 21 111. 


(5) népell (for * xed pel/), with a neg. ‘not far’. 


er nad yw efe yn ddiaw neppell oddiwrth bob un o honom Act. 
XVil 27; yn epell 8.G. 219. 


v. (1) dim is probably never an adj.; a noun following it is 
a dependent genitive, as— 


heb Sim UywenyS m.A. 147 ‘without anything of joy’ i.e. without 
any joy; heb allel guneuthur dim Iles s.c. 37 ‘ without being able to 
do any good’; na wna ynddo ddim gwaith Ex. xx 10; ef, Ps. 
XXXIV 10, 


(2) But before a definite noun or pron. o ‘of’ is used after dim: 


ny wydant 8im ohonunt w.A. 8 ‘they know nothing of them’; ae 
nyt oe Gim ohonaw yno R.M. 18 ‘and there was nothing of him 
there’ i.e. he was not there; ny warandawei Sim o'r attep W.M. 53 
‘he would not listen to anything of the reply’ i.e. to the reply. 

Sim o was of very frequent occurrence, and was reduced to mo in 
the spoken lang. (chiefly N.W.) as early as the 14th cent. if D.G. 496 
is authentic. Cf. E.P. 271, Diar. xxii 22, 28, Job xxxvil 23, B.cW. 
181.1. 

Odid i Dduw, doed a ddél, 
Fyth ddewis mo vath Howel.—W.IL. 45. 


*Scarcely will God, come what may, ever choose such a one as Howel.’ 


(3) Used in an adverbial case 32m signifies ‘at all’, ete. Nac 
of 8im Wa. 48 ‘not at all’; cf. 1 Cor. xv 29, 1 Thes. v 3. 


This adverbial dd¢m is nearly as frequent in the spoken lang. as pas 
after a neg. in French. 


vi. (1) W. ned, Ir. mech ‘any one’ (gen. neich) < Kelt. *neg*os 
: Lith. nekas ‘something’, nekirs ‘quidam’. It is believed that the 
*ne- is the neg. particle, so that the meaning was originally neg., and 
became positive by the use of another neg. in the sentence (cf. Fr. nud). 
But it is possible that this *ne- is positive, and is a form of the 
n-demonstrative : Lat. ego-ne, see Walde® 255 (where Lith. ne-kurs is 
£0 explained, though differently in 510). 

(2) W. dim: Ir. dim ‘something’, as in ni di nacca dim, acht is du 
dim ‘it is not from no thing, but is from something ’—The W. dim is 
written with ¢ in Ml. mss. which distinguish i and y; and dim in 
“‘proest ” with grym M.A. i 374 shows that its vowel was not 7 in the 
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early 13th cent.@ The v.n. diddymu is a late 16th cent. word formed 
from diddim on the false assumption that it stands for diddym as 
dibin does for dibyn § 77 iii, whence dibynnu; a more correct, and 
prob. older, form is diddimio M.K. [40]. In the laws dyn didim 
means ‘a man without assets’, see A.L. ii 36. Hence we may suppose 
W. dim < *di-smen ‘share, part, fraction’, / dai- ‘divide’, R,, *dai-, 
R, *di-, R, di- § 63 vii (5): Gk. Savouar, Sais, Skr. dayate ‘ divides, 
allots, possesses’, ditih ‘distribution’ (E. time < Pr. Germ. *timan- 
‘ period’ < *di-); heb ddim lit. ‘ without a fraction’. A dimin. (or 
obl. case) dimyn occurs in kymeint timmyn R.P. 582 ‘every jot’ (cf. 
kymein hun § 106 iii (2)) ; whence perhaps Mn. bob tipyn (by dissim. 
mm > 6b, which gives pp). 


VERBS 


§ 171. i. (1) The Welsh verb has three moods, the indicative, 
the subjunctive and the imperative. 

(2) The indicative mood has four tenses, the present, the imper- 
fect, the past (aorist or perfect), and the pluperfect. 

(3) The subjunctive mood has two tenses, the present and 
imperfect. 

(4) The imperative mood has one tense, the present. 

ii. (1) The pres. ind. is often future in meaning. In the 
spoken language the future is the usual meaning; the present 
sense is retained only in a few common verbs such as gwelaf‘ I 
see’, clywaf‘I hear’, medraf ‘I can’, tyliaf‘I think’, (Ordinarily 
the present meaning is expressed periphrastically.) 

(2) The impf. indic. is seldom a mere impf. in meaning ; usually 
it expresses Eng. ‘ would’ or ‘could’, 


The impf. is derived from the Ar. optative, and preserves its 
original meaning. It is used now in spoken W. as it is used in 
Homer and the Rig-Veda. Taking Meillet’s examples (Intr.? 193): 
Vedic hamdyeta raja samrad bhévitum ‘a king would like to be 
a supreme ruler’ = W. carai brenin fod yn benadur, cf. Mi wn ple 
mynnwn fy mod D.G. 501 ‘I know where I should like to be’, 
Mynown, pe nef ai mynnat do. 288 ‘I would, if heaven would, 
[that ...]’; xepyaduoy .. . ob dvo y' dvdpe péporey, E363 W. 
maen ... nt chodai deu-ddyn, cf. Ni thynnai saith einioes hwn T.A. 


® The metre called proest has instead of rhyme a correspondence of final 
consonants with varying vowels. The stanza referred to is by G.Gw. ¢,:1200 asl. 
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A 14975/104 ‘seven (men) could not take his life’; eds y’ éOédwv... 
dpeivovas .. . Ummovs Swpnoaro, K 556 = W. rhoisai (plup.) duw 
ewyllysgar well meirch; Vedic yat pdceyuh kravyadam kuryuh = W. 
pes pooynt gwnaent [y tan] yn gnawd-ysol (carnivorous), etc. It 
denotes a possible or hypothetical as opposed to an actual thing; cf. 
O na welwn Wms. 508 ‘Oh that I am unable to see’ i.e. would that 
I saw! The impf. use comes through forms like gwelai ‘he could 
see’ > ‘he saw’, as in ef a welet lannerch...ef a welet carw ete. 
w.M.1. The form oe ‘would be’ w.m. 17, 1. 29, has passed over 
entirely to the impf. sense, and forms periphrastic impfs. in the 
spoken lang., which does not use the impf. of other verbs in that 
sense. In speaking, we do not say fe safai’r dref ar y bryn ‘the 
town stood on the hill’ as the expression of a fact, but we do say fe 
safat Dafydd yn segur am oriau ‘D. would stand idle for hours’ 
expressiug a possibility; we say fe welat rywbeth ‘he saw something’ 
(could see), but not fe safai yno ‘he stood there’ (was standing). 


(3) The past is in the vast majority of cases aorist in meaning, 
as it is predominantly in derivation. It may however have a 
perfect meaning, as some verbs have perfect instead of aorist 
forms, as treuliais fy nghlod D.G. 138 ‘I have spent my reputation’, 

(4) The plup. ind. is very rarely plup. ind. in meaning; it 
usually means ‘ would have’, ‘ could have’, ete.; see (2). 

(5) The pres. subj. in a principal sentence expresses a wish. In 
a dependent sentence it expresses a general, as opposed to a par- 
ticular, contingency; thus doed a ddél ‘come what may come’, as 
opposed to y 4éyd a ddaw ‘ the world which will come’. 

(6) The impf. subj. is used in dependent clauses only ; it either 
stands in the protasis before the impf. ind., or represents the past 
of the pres. subj. 

The uses of the tenses can only be dealt with fully in the 
Syntax. 

iil, (1) Each tense is inflected for the three persons of the sg. 
and pl. 

(2) Each tense has in addition an impersonal form, whose 
implied indefinite subject means‘ some one, some, they ’, Fr. ‘on’, 
Germ. ‘ man”; as dywedir ‘ they say, there is a saying, on dit’. 
__ The impersonal form is generally spoken of as a “ passive”; but as 
it takes after it pronouns in the accusative case, it cannot be parsed 
asa passive. Thus fe’m cerir or cerir fi ‘on m’aime’ (not *cerir ¢ ‘I 


am loved’). The older grammarians pretended to inflect it for the 
different persons by adding accusative affixed pronouns § 160 ili as 
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as cerir fi, cerir di, cerir ef, etc., though Dr. Davies confesses that 
“omnia verba passiua ad naturam impersonalium quam proxime 
accedunt ” D. ror. Ithas been argued that a substantival object has 
a soft initial, as gwél dyn ‘he sees a man’; but this is a late use; the 
soft is rarely found after the 3rd sg. in Early Mn. poets. It arose to 
distinguish the subject from the obj., but in the case of the impersonal 
there is no ambiguity. Intransitive verbs including the verb ‘to be’ 
are frequently used in the impersonal, and the forms are not felt to be 
in any way different from transitive impersonals except that a trans. 
verb requires an object : cychwynnir am ddaw ‘a start will be made 
at two’. 

The impersonal with its object is generally most conveniently 
translated into English by a passive with its subject, thus cerir ft 
‘I am loved’; but this should not blind us to the construction in 


Welsh. 


iv. (1) Each verb has also a verbal noun and most have verbal 
adjectives. 

(2) The verbal noun is not strictly an infinitive; it governs 
the genitive, not the accusative, case. It may be used, like an 
abstract noun, with the article or an adj., as the subject or obj. of 
a verb or the obj. of a preposition; but it is sufficiently distinct 
from an ordinary abstract noun by reason of certain constructions 
in which it cannot be replaced by the latter. Seee.g. § 204 ii. 

(3) Verbal adjectives are used like ordinary adjectives, and have 
not developed the peculiar uses of participles. 


Tur ReauLtar VERB. 


§ 172. i. The regular verb caraf ‘I love’ is conjugated as 
follows; M1. forms are given in spaced type: 


InpIcATIvE Moon. 


Z Present Tense. 
Mi. W. Mn. W. 
se. pl. sg. pl. Sg. 
1. karaf 1. karwn 1. caraf I, carwn \ 4 cara 
2. kery 2. kerweh 2. cere 2. cerwch | 2 nané | 
3. kar 3. karant 3. cdr 3. carant 2 cavrif 


Impers. herar Impers. ceri: carith 


pi. 


Polore Te N 5¢ 


Ci ymraey By u 


i 


I; Car 


iz) 


, COFY 


Cottr 


Roedd yn 
carw) 


Pa ee tense 
wais Caron 
car st Cavoch 


edd, wedt 
Cary) 


ExCincl 
bE 


Conditima! 


Qatwn caren 
cat Catech 


Caten 


iat & 


“would love 
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Imperfect Tense. = Conditional iw C.Gyw 


Ml. W. Mn. W. 
sg. pl. se’. pl. 
I. karwn 1. karem I, carwn I. carem 
2. karut 2. karewch 2. carit 2. carech 
3. karet 3. kerynt 3. carat 3. cerynt, carent 
Impers. kerit Impers. cerid 
Aorist Tense. 
1. kerews 1. karassam I. cerats I. carasom 
2. kereist 2. karassawch | 2. ceraist 2. carasoch 
3.karawds 3. karassant 3. carodd 3. carasant 
Impers. karwyt Impers. carwyd 
Pluperfect Tense. 
1. karasswn 1.karassem I. caraswn I. carasem 
2.karassut 2.karassewch | 2. carasit 2. carasech 
3. karasset 3, karassynt 3. carasai 3. carasynt, -ent 
Impers. karassit Impers. caresid, -asid 


SuBJUNCTIVE Moop. 
Present Tense. 
1. kar(h)wyf 1. kar(h)om I. carwyf I. carom 
2.her(h)ych 2. kar(h)och | 2. cerych 2. caroch 
3. kar(h)o 3. kar(h)ont | 3. caro 3. caront 
Impers. kar(h)er Impers. carer 


Imperfect Tense, 


1.kar(h)wn 1. kar(h)em 1. carwn T. carem 

2. kar(h)ut 2.kar(h)ewch | 2. carit 2. carech 

3. kar(h)et 3. ker(h)ynt 3. carat 3. cerynt, carent 
Impers. her (h) it Impers. cerid 


Imprrative Moop, 


Present Tense. 


1. karwn I. carwn 
2. kar 2. kerweh 2. car 2. cerwch 
3. karet 3. karent 3. cared 3. carent, -ant 
Impers. £arer Impers, carer 


cara lea rwoh 
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VERBAL Novun. 


karu; caru 


VERBAL ADJECTIVES, 


karedic,karadwy; caredig, caradwy. 


ii. Stems ending in -z- (MI. W.) drop the ¢ before ?, y, and u3 
as rhodiaf, rhodir, rhodynt, rhddut ; sdniaf, sdunir, ete.: and stems 
in -w- drop the w before w as cddwaf, cédwn; see § 86 i, ii. 


Notes anp ApDpDITIONAL Forms. 


§ 178. Pres. Ind.—i. In the 2nd sg. and pl. and the imps., a and 
aw in the stem are affected; thus Mn. W. teli ‘thou payest’, cent 
‘thou singest’, gwrandewt ‘thou listenest’, gwrandéwch for gwran- 
déwweh ‘ye listen’, gofelir ‘care is taken’, amcenir ‘an attempt is 
made ’. 

ii. The 1st sg. ends in -af; in B.B. written -aw, as dywedaw, kyuo- 
daw, credaw 82 (=dywedaf, cyfodaf, creduf); in O.W., -am ( =a’), 
as nt choilam Ox. 226 ‘I do not believe’. 

Traces of an ending -if occur : gwnezf B.A. 1 ‘I will do’, kuynhiw 
B.B. 100 ‘I complain’, kynn mudrf lle R.P. 1037 ‘before I change[ my | 
place’, cenif, dygif M.A. i 191 ‘I sing, I bring’ ; cf. Bret. fut. kaninn, 

iii. (1) The Ml. ending -y of the 2nd sg. remains in D.G., see ceny 
186, rhedy 132, and is sometimes met with later; but in Mn. W. 
generally it became -i, see § 77 iv. 

(2) The Ml., -y itself seems to be for -y$ = Bret. -ez by loss of -6, 
§ 110 iv (3); the form -yé occurs in Early Ml. verse : ymwaredit 
B.B. 19 (where -t#=-yd) ‘savest thyself’, digonit ib. ‘committest’, 
guneit do. 23 ‘makest’; rody8 B.T. 57 ‘givest’, mal y kynnullyd yt 
wesceryS ib. ‘as thou gatherest thou scatterest’. Before di the -8 
was lost early : nerthite ox. gl. hortabere, Ml. W. nerthy di ‘thou 
strengthenest’ (cf. diwedy8 for *diwed-dyd § 110 iv (2)). 

(3) In some expressions in common use forms without an ending 
occur; thus beside wely dy yna w.M. 36 we have wel dy yna R.M. 23 
‘seest thou there?’ wel dy racco W.M. 59, etc. § 221 iv (z). So os 
myn di E.M. 93 ‘if thou wilt’; and dial. fy di ‘wilt thou?’ gljyw di 
‘dost thou hear?’ Without di we have os myn D.G. 113 ‘if thou wilt’. 

iv. (1) The standard form of the 3rd sg. has no ending. The 
vowel of the stem undergoes the ultimate ?-affection § 83 ii; thus 
daliaf ‘1 hold’, deil ‘holds’ ;—archaf ‘1 bid’, etrch ‘ bids’ ;—galwaf 
‘I call’, gelw ;—safaf ‘1 stand ’, saif ;—paraf ‘I cause’, pair, petr ;— 
gannaf ‘I am contained’, v.n. genni ‘to be contained’ (< *ghnd- : 
Lat. pre-hendo, Gk. xavdavw), 3rd sg. gain, see example ; in Ml. W. 
(g)ein B.P. 1085, see vi (3) below, also geing by § 106 i (2), whence 
ng spread to other forms ;—agoraf ‘I open’, egyr ;—collaf ‘1 lose’, 
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cyll ;—torraf ‘I break’, tyrr, written tyr ;—atebaf ‘I answer’, etyb ;— 
gwelaf ‘I see’, gwyl, in Late Mn. W. gwél ;—cynhaliaf ‘I hold’, 
cynnail, cynneil ;—gwaharddaf ‘1 prohibit’, gwéheirdd D.G. 20;— 
atahaf ‘1 withhold’, eteil;—gwasgaraf ‘I scatter’, gwesgyr and 
gwasgar ;—tawaf ‘I am or become silent’, teu, taw;—(g)adawaf 
‘I leave’, edeu, gedy ;—tarawaf ‘I strike’, terew BB. 63, tery ;— 
gv(a)randawaf ‘1 listen’, gwerendeu, gwrendy ;—gosodaf ‘I set’, 
gesyd ;—cyrhaeddaf ‘I reach’, cyrraidd;—sorraf ‘I sulk’, syrr, 
written syr ;—somaf (siomaf) ‘I disappoint, cheat’, sym ;—diolchaf 
‘I thank’, diylch ;—parchaf ‘I respect’, peirch B.B. 50, B.T. 17, G.Gr. 
D.G. 254 ;—arbedaf ‘I spare’, erbyd Diar. vi 34, E.P. 269 (but arbed 
Es. lv 7) ;—rhangaf fodd ‘I please’, reingk bod 8.G. 277. 


M ain o fewn main y mur, 
Ni bu’n f’oes neb un fesur.—T.A., A 14967/91b. 


‘There is not contained within the stones of the wall, there has not 
been in my time, any one of the same stature.’ 


Am na ain d’aur mewn un dwrn.—T.A. a 14975/16. 
* Because thy gold will not go into one hand’ (is more than a handful). 


A fo doth efo a dau; 
Annoeth ni reol enau.—G.1.H., TR. 87. 


‘{He] who is wise is silent ; the unwise does not control [his] mouth.’ 
Pan vynner i&i tewi hia teu RM. 122 ‘when one wishes it (a certain 
harp) to be silent, it is silent’, fel y tau dafad Es. liii 7 ‘as 
a sheep is dumb’. 

O syr, lle gwesgyr gwasgwyn, 

O'm dawr, Gwyn ap Nudd i’m dwyn.—D.G. 246. 
‘Tf he sulks, where he scatters [his] gasconade, G. ap N. take me if 
I care.’ 

Nid yw anair ond ennyd ; 

Ni sym twyll mo bwyll y byd.—E.P. 241. 
‘Calumny is but [for] a while ; deceit will not cheat the good sense of 
the world’; ny'm sym R.P. 1198 ‘ will not disappoint me’. 

I Dduw Madog a ddiylech 

Gan 2 chwaer hael cael y cylch.—D.G. 292. 


‘Madoc thanks God that he has had the ring from his generous 
sister.” Cf. 167, L.G.C. 70. 


(2) In many verbs which have a, the vowel is unaffected; thus cdr 
‘loves’, cdn ‘sings’, tal ‘ pays’, gad ‘leaves’; also in some with e, as 
cymer ‘takes’, adfer ‘restores’, arfer ‘uses’. 

Some verbs with @ have both the affected and unaffected form; 
thus gal/af ‘I can’, geill m.a. 169, D.G. 29, or gall E.P. 259; dialaf 
‘T avenge’, diatl D.G. 162, G.GL, Pp 108/41 R., dial L.M6n § 186 iis 
chw rddaf ‘I laugh’, chweird re. 1240, chwardd D.G. 402, L.G.C, 
379, Job xli 29, Ps. ii 4; barnn Wa. 64 ‘judges’, beirm BP. 1321, 
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(3) The vowel of the stem, if mutable, is of course mutated when 
the ending is dropped in the 3rd sg.; thus cyrchaf ‘I make for’, 
eyrch ; dygaf ‘I bring’, dwg ‘ brings’; ceisiaf ‘I seek’, Mn. W. cais 
‘seeks’, Ml. kezs, § 81 iii (1). In many cases -o- is a mutation of 
-aw-, the latter appearing in the 3rd sg., thus toddaf ‘I melt’, tuwdd 
‘melts’ ; boddaf ‘I drown, or am drowned’, bawdd ‘drowns’ 3 holaf 
‘Iask’, hawl ‘asks’. But in disyllabic stems, when the unaccented 
~aw- in the ult. became -o-, it was in some cases treated on the analogy of 
original -o- and affected to y; thus adrodaf ‘I narrate’, adrawS B.A. 1 
‘narrates’, later edryd R.P. 1253; halogaf ‘I defile’ (denominative 
from halawe, Mn. W. halog), helye m.A. 34 ‘defiles’. In the 16th 
cent. dichyn was used, § 196 ii, but was supplanted later by the 
original form dichon ‘can’, Ml. W. dichawn. The substitution of -y 
as in tery c.M. 32 for the affected -ew of tereu, etc., see (1), is due to 
the same analogy; see § 83 ii. 

A similar analogy gave rise to gwerchyd D.G. 175 ‘guards’ from 
the v.n. gwarchod for gwarchawd metath. for gwar-chadw ; the old 3rd 
8g. was gwer-cheidw. 

v. (1) Verbs with stems in -ha- had the vowel unaffected in the 
3rd sg.; the affected forms bwyty ‘eats’, pery D.G. 441 ‘lasts’ are 
late; the original 3rd sg. of bwytd-af ‘I eat’ is bwyta w.m. 456 
‘eats’, ef a vwytta w.A. 170, and of parhd-af is par(h)a, as parha 
B.T. 40 ‘lasts’, ny phara R.P. 1046, W.M. 86 ‘ does not last’, ni phara 
T.A. G. 236. The accent falls regularly on the penult; and the -A- 
after it was lost, § 481i, as in péra, but not before changing a media to 
a tenuis as in bebyta ‘eats’ (: bwyd ‘ food’). 

(2) The -(h)a of the 3rd sg. is thus the unaffected stem-forming 
suffix, but it came to be mistaken for a personal ending; and as -ha- 
forms the stems of denominatives, -(h)a seemed to be a 3rd sg. ending 
of denominatives, and was used to form the 3rd sg. of denominatives 
generally. This may have originated in doublets like neshd-af, v.n. 
neshd-w and nés-af, v.n. nésu ‘to approach’ (: mes ‘nearer’); the 3rd 
sg. of the first is regularly nés-(h)a, which, being very naturally taken 
to be the 3rd sg. of the second, suggested a 3rd sg. ending -(h)a. For 
exactly the same reasons it became a 2nd sg. imperative ending, and 
is used as such in all verbs in which it appears in the 3rd sg. pres. 
ind. In older examples the form is -ha, the -h- hardening a media or 
remaining as an -A-; such examples survive in Ml. W. side by side 
with otbers in which the ending has come to be regarded as -a simply. 
Thus we find gwata R.P. 1382 ‘denies’, oetta impv. R.P. 1254 ‘ delay ’, 
gwatia M.A. i 319a ‘ denies’, ehetta do. 3196 ‘ flies’, tremycca, h.A. 150 
‘despises’, poenha do. 28 ‘punishes’, dielwha do. 147 ‘ruins’ (makes 
worthless), gwyhwa do. 148 ‘withers’, cerdha do, 168 ‘goes’, gwedha 
do. 165 ‘ beseems’, side by side with gwada R.P. 1256 ‘denies ’, oeda 
impv. do. 1285 ‘stay’, Uettya do. 1254 ‘ lodges’, ogana ib. ‘satirizes’, 
a gylchyna M.A. i 3196 ‘surrounds’, a boena W.a. 147, kerdda do. 165, 
kerSa do. 167, gweda R.P, 1272. In the last examples simple -a has 


become a 3rd sg. ending. 
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(3) It is added to nearly all denominative stems which represent 
a noun or adj. without a suffix; thus Awyda m.a. 148 (: hedyd, chiyd 
‘a swelling’), a ge(t)thiwa ib. (: keithiw ‘ captive’), urgyweda do. 166 
(: argywed ‘harm’), saetha R.P. 1272 ‘shoots’ (: saeth ‘arrow’), 
amcana 1285 (: amcan ‘design’), gwarchaea ib. (: gwarchae ‘ forti- 
fication ’), delyssa ib. dilyssa 1254 (: dilys ‘ certain’), Waessa 1254 
(: llaes ‘ slack’), swra R.M. £23 (: sur ‘sour’), a gospa L.A. 30 (: cosp 
‘ punishment’), gwassannaetha do. 28 (: gwasanaeth ‘ service’), kyfvyr- 
golla do. 35 (: cyfr-goll § 156 i (9)), breinia M.a. i 318a (: braint 
‘ privilege’), yssiya ib. (: ysig ‘ crushed ’), diwedda do. 3185 (: diwedd 
‘end’), cynnydda 3194 (: cynnydd ‘increase’), mynycha 3196 
(: mynych ‘ frequent’), lwydda ib. (: llwydd ‘ prosperity’), a gocha 
R.B.B. 146 (: coch ‘red’), kyflea R.P. 1286 (: cyf-le ‘ situation’), metha 
1253 (: meth ‘failure ’). 

(4) It is also added to some stems not obviously denominative ; 
thus cerddaf ‘I walk, go’ has 3rd sg. cerda in Ml. W., see examples 
above, and in Mn. W., see Diar. iii 28, vi 3, but a gerd B.T. 153; 80 
sathra 1.A. 147 ‘tramples’, but sathyr R.B.B. 144; damuna mA. 148 
‘wishes’ (the noun is damumnet ‘ wish’), traetha B.B. 8 ‘relates’ (noun 
traethawd ‘treatise’ < Lat. tractat-us). 

(5) It is added to stems in -7- mostly denominatives; as tykya 
w.m. 14, Mn. W. tycia ‘avails’ (: twg ‘success’ < *tu-k-, / teud- ‘in- 
crease ’) used only in the 3rd pers., § 196 v, llywya R.P. 1285 ‘ governs’, 
Mn. W. lywia ‘steers’ (:llyw ‘ rudder’), hwylta M.A. i 318a, Mn. W. 
hwylia ‘sails, governs’ (: hwyl ‘sail’, cf. Lat. gubernare ‘steer, 
govern’), cilia do. 3196 ‘recedes’ (: cil ‘ back’), rhodia Ps. i x (: rhawd 
‘course ’ <*rét-, L°-grade of 7 ret-‘ run’), Mn. W. preswylia ‘ resides’ 
Ml. W. presswyla w.A. 169 (: presswyl ‘ residence’), distrywia (: distryw 
‘destruction ’). But some z-stems do not take it: daliaf, deil (not 
dalia), ceisiaf ‘I seek’, cais (not ceisia), peidiaf ‘I cease’, paid (not 
peridia), meiddiaf, betddiaf ‘I dare’, madd, baidd, ‘ dares’. 

(6) It is added to denom. stems in -ych-; as gwledycha 1.A. 169, 
M.A. 1 318a ‘ governs’, flammycha do. 318b ‘ flames’, except whennych 
R.M. 123, chwen(n)ych 1.a. 73 ‘ desires’ (: chwant ‘ desire’). 

(7) Lastly, it is added redundantly to -ha- itself, as mwynhaa M.A. 
i317), Mn. W. mwynha ‘enjoys’, kyt-lawenhaa w.A. 72, Mn. W. 
Wawenha ‘rejoices’, dynessaa R.B.B. 148, Mn. W. neshé ‘ approaches ’, 
arwydockaa do. 144, Mn. W. arwySoca ‘ signifies’, Mn. W. glanha 
‘cleans’, edifarha ‘ repents’, ete., etc. 

(8) A few verbs have two forms, one with and one without -(A)a ; 
as plycca impv. R.M. 97 ‘fold’, plyc B.r. 18 ‘ bends’ ( plygaf ‘I bend’, 
plyg ‘fold’); tybia D.I.D. TR. 98, tyb T.A. ¥. 16 ‘imagines’ (tybiaf 
‘I imagine’, tyb ‘thought, fancy’); a dwylla Jer. ix 5, a dwyll mA. 
147 ‘deceives’ (twyllaf ‘1 deceive ’, twyll ‘ deceit’); gweinydsa R.P. 
1254 ‘serves’, gweinyd do. 1238; barn iv 2, barna Ps. cxxxv EAs 

vi. (1) Sg. 3. -id, used where there was no preverb, is found in 

., and survived in proverbs, and rarely in verse; like the fut. 


~(h)awd it became -(h)id; thus O.W. prinit (without -h-) ox. 226 
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‘buys’; Ml. W. ottid BB. 89 ‘falls’ (of snow), meccid do. 90 
‘nourishes’; Trenghit golut, ny threingk molut R.B. 1082 ‘ wealth 
perishes, fame perishes not’; Tyfid maban, ny thyf i gadachan ‘an 
infant grows, its swaddling cloth does not grow’; Dirmycid merch... 
tor ni welo G.Gr. P 77/194 ‘a woman despises a man whom she does 
not see’. 

“yd occurs in é-yt (rh. with byt ‘world’) RP. 1055 ‘goes’. It 
seems to be confused with -id in megyt, meckyt R.p. 1029 ‘nourishes ’, 
guwlychyt do. 1032 ‘ wets’. 

(2) An ending -(h)awd of the 3rd sg. occurs in Early Ml. W. with 
a future meaning: bithaud (=bydhawd) B.B.7 ‘will be’, feddaud 
(dd = tt for dh) do. 58 ‘will run’, dirchavaud do. 61 ‘will arise’, 
parahaud do. 100, parahawt B.T. 23 ‘ will continue’, gyrhawt B.T. 13 
‘willdrive’. These forms were survivals, and appear sometimes to be 
misused as passives under the influence of the -¢ impersonals: cluttaud 
B.B. 10 ‘ will be brought’, briuhaud do. 58 ‘ will be broken’. 

(3) There are traces of a 3rd sg. in -y8, as my wneyd guir ny ein 
ymro B.P. 1055 ‘he who does not do justice will not be suffered [lit. 
contained] in a country’; kyn noc y daw rwng y Swylaw y 
gwesgerys do. 1049 ‘[{it is] before it comes between his hands that 
he scatters it’. This is quite distinct from -yd above, and comes, as 
seen, after relatives. 

There is no sufficient ground for the assumption, Arch. Camb. 1873 
150, of a 3rd sg. -haw; for chaffaw B.B. 8 = chaffaf ist sg., see ii 
above, gwnaw SK. 126 is an error for gwnaho B.T. 16 1. 2; a wnab 
B.T. 301. 18 is prob. a se. error for wnaaét; the other examples are 
from untrustworthy texts. 

(4) In the dialects an ending -iff, in Gwynedd -ith, is in common 
use. D.85 regards it as falsely deduced from cazff, “ Vt Ceriff pro Car, 
Periff pro Pair ... Que nunquam sine indignatione audio.” (As -7fF is 
not a syllable in caif the suggested deduction is improbable.) 

vii. Beside the usual -wn of the 1st pl., we seem to have a rst pl. 
pres. -en once in the O.W. cet cben suv. sk. ‘ we drink together’. 

viii. The affection of the stem vowel in the 2nd pl. cerwch shows 
that -weh must be for -yweh § 26 vi(5). A trace of this form 
occurs in chedywch .A. 157 ‘ye keep’ dissim. for *chedwywch; the 
usual form is cedwch for cedwwch : cadwaf ‘I keep ’. 

ix. (1) Corresponding to the 3rd sg. in -hawt, a 3rd pl. in -hawnt 
occurs rarely in the earlier periods: cuinhaunt suv. gl. defleb(unt), 

wnahawnt B.T. 13 ‘ they will make ’. 

(2) In O.W. a 3rd pl. pres. -int occurs, as imnint suv. gl. tondent, 
scamnhegint Juv. gl. levant, nertheint suv. gl. armant. Some examples 
occur in the early poetry: diwrissint kedwyr . .. mi nyd aw B.B. 108 
‘warriors hasten ...] go not’; vy8... pan dyorf(yd)yn B.T. 13 § will 
be when they conquer’, discynnyn ib. ‘they will descend ’. : 

x. ¢w7 The final -t of the 3rd pl. of this and of every other tense is 
often dropped in poetry, even in Early Ml. W., § 106 iii (2) : tirran 
(= tyrran) B.B. 2 ‘they muster’, ihe ib. ‘they bring’, darparan 
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do. 5 ‘they prepare’, vidan ( = vySan) ib. ‘they will be’; other tenses 
deuthan do. 2 ‘they came’, wnaethun do. 4 ‘they did’, darvuan do. 6 
‘they perished ’, cuttin (= ctoydyn) do. 95 ‘they fell’, The -¢ is lost 
in the spoken language. 

xi. (1) Beside the impers. in -ir, a form in -(h)awr, corresponding 
to the 3rd sg. in -hawt, occurs in Karly Ml. W. ; as talhaur BB. 31 
‘there will be payment’, ffohawr B.v. 16 ‘there will b: flight’, dialawr 
ib. ‘there will be vengeance’, dyrehawr do. 33 ‘ will be mustered’, 
agorawr W.M. 456 ‘will be opened’; Dygyn yw adaw a garawr R.B. 
1062 ‘it is hard to promise what is loved’; Heul yn lonawr ny mat 
welawr, M(a\wrth a Whefrawr ae dialawr 8.8. 970 ‘Sun in January 
is not gocd to be seen, [in] March and February there will be retribu- 
tion for it’. 

(2) The ending -(h)er has a fut. ind. meaning in Early MI. W., as 
moch guelher y niwer B.B. 2 ‘soon will the host be seen’; nyth atter 
tty mywn wW.M. 457 ‘thou shalt not be admitted ’. 

(3) In the early poetry an impersonal in -itor, -etor, -ator, -otor 
occurs: kenhittor kirrn B.B. 52 ‘horns will be sounded’, canhator B.7. 
75 ‘will be sung’, megittor B.B. 62 ‘will be brought about’, rewinetor 
B.T. 68 ‘will be ruined’, traethattor, molhator do. 23, brithottor B.B. 33 
‘are variegated’. Forms in -etawr also occur: dyget«wr B.T. 10 ‘ will 
be brought’, galwettawr do. 41 ‘will be called’; in these the ending 
has come under the influence of -hawr. 


§ 174. Imperf. Ind.—i. The 2nd sg. ending in Ml. W. is -ud, as 
dianghut B.P. 1037 ‘thou wouldst escape’. In Early Mn. W. this 
remains, as wyddud, atebud rhyming with mud in D.G. 460; but 
-ud di became -it ti § 111 ii, § 77 ix; hence Late Mn. W. cartt. The 
-i- not being original does not affect the -a-3; cerzt is an artificial 
form : “secunda sing. fit etiam sine mutatione vocalis, & fortasse rectilts, 
Carit” D. 89. In the dialects the vowel of the 2nd pl. is introduced, 
as caret; and this debased form occurs in recent writings. 

ii. In the early poetry a 3rd sg. -i is found, affecting -a- in the 
stem (as well as the usual -ez, not affecting); thus ef gelwi B.A. 22 ‘he 
called ’, ef liedt ib. ‘he slew’ (beside pan elet ib.‘ when he went’), ny 
chert do. 26 ‘he loved not’ (beside ef cared ib. ‘he loved’), etSunz do. 
16 ‘he desired’, Alywi ib. ‘he heard’, a welt B.B. 45 ‘whom he saw’. 

For the 3rd sg. in -iad see § 191 ii (3). 

iii. (1) The vowel of the pl. endings is -e-, which regularly becomes 
-y- before -nt, § 65iii (1). The introduction of the -y- into the rst and 
2nd as in hoffym Gr.H. @. 98 (for hoffem) is rare, and doubtless arti- 
ficial. On the other hand the -y- of the 3rd has tended to be replaced 
by the -e- of the 1st and 2nd since the r5th cent., e.g. nis terfynen’ 
L.G.C. 244 ‘they would not end him’ (usually L.C.C. has -yn(t): @ 
berynt 186, am ceryn 206). In Late Mn. W. the re-formed -ent 
became the usual ending, though -ynt remained in use in poetry, eg. 
E.F. 36, 287, 316. 

(2) In Ml. W. a re-formed 3rd pl. -eint, with the vowel of the 3rd 
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Bg., OCcUrs; aS Y wawt a ganeint L.A. 95 ‘the song which they sang’, 
a deueint...a syrthyeint do. 97 ‘which came, [tears] which fell’, 
achubeint W.M. 466 ‘they seized’. It is sometimes found in Early 
Mn. verse: anrhegaint D.G. 24 ‘they presented’, oedaint, fyddaint, 
rhedaint do. 253; occasionally later: rhedeint B.cw. 23. 


§ 175. Aor. and Plup. Ind.—i. The 3rd sg. aor. has a number of 
endings : 

(x) Ml. W. -aw8, Mn. W. -odd, is common in M1. W., and almost 
supplanted all other endings in the Late Mn. period. M1. W. examples: 
kerSauds w.M. g ‘walked’ (beside a gerdwys do. 8), cymhellauéd do. 17 
‘incited’, wharyaw8d do. 163 ‘played’, parawé ib. ‘ caused’ see (4), 
gofynnawd do. 164 ‘asked’, diskynnawd do. 422 ‘descended’, 
Fwymaws ib. ‘bound’, frwynglymawés ib. ‘fastened by the reins’, 
dechrewawd R.B.B. 117 ‘began’, dewissawd do. 319 ‘chose’. -0d 
already appears in Late Ml. W.: parhaod, arverod, llasod CM. g2 
‘lasted, used, killed’, brathod do. 93 ‘stabbed’. 

(2) -as, in cavas B.B. 66, W.M. 10 ‘got’, gwelas B.B. 101, W.M. 13 
‘saw’. It survived as the regular ending in these two verbs in M1. W.; 
in Early Ml. W. other verbs take it, bradas, twyllas B.B. 81 ‘ betrayed, 
deceived’, creas G. M.A. i 196 ‘created’, gallas B.V. do. 372 ‘could’. 
In cafas it survived in Early Mn. W.: 

Pwy meun gaeaf a gafas 
Fis Mai yn dwyn lifrai las ?—D.G. 265; cf. 116. 
‘ Who in winter [ever] found a May-month wearing green livery ?’ 

(3) -es is added to stems having -o- or -oe-; as dicones JUV. SK. 
‘wrouglit’, totes ({=5) B.B. 42, Todes W.M.Qg ‘gave’, torres W.M. 94 
‘broke’, arhoés do. 47 ‘waited’, ffoés R.M. 152 ‘fled’, ymhoeles R.B.B. 
199 ‘returned’. It is common in Mn. W., more especially in the 
earlier period: ffo%s D.G. 61, stomes G.GI. c. i 196 ‘deceived’, colles 
LT. ¥. 43 ‘lost’, codes do. 45 ‘rose’, rhoddes Phil. ii 9 ‘gave’, torres 
Gr.O. 41 ‘broke’. It survives in the spoken lang. in contracted forms 
rhves, troes.—Contrary to analogy it replaced -as in gwelas in Late Ml. 
and Early Mn. W., as gweles R.B.B, 130, D.G. 279, T.A. G. 235. 

(4) -is is added to stems having -a- (which it affects to -e-), or -aw- 
(> -ew-) : treghis B.B. 21 ‘perished’, cedwrs do. 43 ‘kept *, erchis W.A. 2 
‘bade’, dienghis w.M. 56 ‘escaped’, peris do. 57 ‘caused’, ettellis 
(1-1, vb. ataliaf) n.B.B. 174 ‘withheld’, cynhellis (I-1, vb. cynhaliaf ) 
do. 257 ‘held’, edewis R.M. 169 ‘left’, edewis R.B.B. 171 ‘promised’. 
Also dechrewis w.M. 27, R.M. 17 ‘began’ (beside dechreuwys W.M. 413, 
R.M, 267). It is occasionally met with in Early Mn. W., as gadewis 
D.G. 61. 

Ni wn a faim yn iawn fis 
Heb hiraeth—hi ai peris.—I.D. 20. 
I do not know that I have been well for 2 month without longing,— 
[it is] she that caused it.’ 
(5) -Wys is perhaps the commonest ending in M1.W. : pechuas B.B. 41 
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‘sinned’, guiscvis do. 43 ‘wore’, treulwys w.M. 9 ‘spent’, cyrchwys 
ib. ‘made for’, medylywys do. 10 ‘ thought’, diffygywys do. 12 ‘failed’, 
trigywys RM. 92 ‘resided’, gallwys do. 108 ‘could’, mynnwys B.B.B. 
200 ‘desired’. It was simplified early to -ws § 78 i (2), as bendigus 
B.B. 36 ‘ blessed’, ffruincluymus (read -clymus) do. 93 ; cerdws P14/6 RB. 
(mid-13th cent.) ‘walked’, cladws Pp 14/14 R. ‘buried’, kemerrws 
P 29/31 R. ‘took’. The form -w&ys disappeared, but -ws is sometimes 
met with in Mn. lit. W., and became the usual ending in parts of S. W. 


Hadlyd liw hudol o dlws, 
Hudolion ai hadeilws.—D.G. 447. 
‘Perished colour enchantingly beautiful, it is enchanters that built it. 

(6) -t in t-aorists, see ili (1). 

ii. (1) The above are strictly stem-forming suffixes, with no personal 
ending, added to the pres. stem. The 1st sg. has -as affected to -evs ; 
the 2nd sg. has the same with added -¢; the pl. has a similar suffix, 
which takes three forms, to which the personal endings -am, -awch, 
-ant are added. The forms of the suffix are Ml. W. -ass-, -yss- and 
-ss-, Mn. W. -as-, -s-. 

(2) -ass- and -yss- are not sharply distinguished: thus dywedassam 
R.M. 44 = dywedyssam w.M. 61 ‘we mentioned’, collassam R.M. 52 = 
collyssam w.M. 72 ‘we have lost’, cilyassant, torrassant R.M. 36 = 
cylyssant, torryssant W.M. 52 ‘ they retreated, they broke’. Both forms 
occur throughout the Ml. period, -ass- encroaching in later mss. as the 
examples show. Later -yss- disappeared, and in Late Mn. W. -as- alone 
is used. 

(3) -s(s)- is used after -/- and -r- and after the diphthongs -aw-, 
-yw-, -eu- : gwelsom W.M. 50, R.M. 35 ‘we saw’, cymersant W.M. 169 
(= cymerassant R.M. 235) ‘they took’, adcorssant B.B. 46 ‘they re- 
turned’, ymadawssam H.M. ii 292, W.A. 148 ‘we left’, clywssont 
W.M. 33 ‘they heard’, dechreussant do. 41, 72 ‘they began’, beside 
dechreuyssant 44. In Mn. W. it is regularly found in gwelsom, and 
always after -aw- as gwrandawsom; sometimes in other cases, as 
talsom, cymersom. In the dialects the -s- form became general. 

(4) Beside the usual -am, -awch, -ant in Ml. W., -om and -ont are 
often found, and are specially frequent in the w.M.; -och is very rare: 
doethoch w.M. 161 (= doethawch R.M. 228) ‘ye came’. In Mn. lit. W. 
-om, -och, -ant are the usual endings. In the spoken lang. mostly 
-on, -och, on’. 

(5) In the old poetry there are traces of the 3rd sg. ending -7d, as 
in the pres. § 173 vi(1), as de/yessit Ieuan... vab Duw... yn dwfyr 
echwy8 K.P. 1184 ‘John held the Son of God in the water of baptism’ 
(the context shows that it is not impers. plup.), prinessit (read prynessit) 
ib. ; also -yd, as keressyt R.P. 1168, pregethyssit (/kyt) B.T. 54. 

iil, (1) A 3rd sg. ending -t added to the pres. stem is found in some 
verbs, as cant B.A. I, W.M. 120, R.M. 196 ‘sang’ (not cdnt as wrongly 
assumed by some recent copyists), gwant R.M. 81, W.M. 111 ‘pierced’; 
*-er-t- regularly becomes -yrth § 65 iii (2), hence diffirth, kymirth B.B. 40 
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‘saved, took’, with a-affection differth R.B.B. 213, kymerth w.m. 9, see 
§ 181 vii (1). 

(2) These 3rd sg. aor. forms had come to be regarded in Kelt. as 
aor. stems, and other persons were formed from them, § 181 vii (1); 
thus keint B.T. 33 ‘1 sang’, keintum w. 18a ‘I sang’, cewntost B.B. 
21 ‘thou hast sung’; gweznt M.a. i 194a@ ‘I charged’ (in battle). 

iv. (1) The impersonal, like the 3rd sg., has various endings. Verbs 
which take -as, -es, -7s, -ys in the 3rd sg. have -ad, -ed, -id, -wyd 
respectively in the impersonal. 

(2) -ad in caffat R.M. 141 ‘was had’, cahat w.M. 40, B.M. 27 ‘ was 
had’, contracted cat B.B.B. 396, Mn. W. cad D.G. 189, etc. ‘ was had’, 
see § 188 1 (6), and in gwelat w.M. 51, R.M. 36 ‘were (was) seen’. In 
the old poetry it is seen in other verbs, as artwad (t= 6) B.B. 23 ‘ was 
blackened’ se-suinad ib. ‘was conjured (?)’ (redupl. perf. ?) 

(3) -ed, after -o-, -oe- : anvonet w.M. 84 ‘were sent’, collet do 472 
‘was lost’, dodet do. 32 ‘was put’, rodet do. 33 ‘was given’ Mn. W. 
rhodded ¥.N. 28, poened 0.0. 11, hoelied P 49/546, ete. 

It is also found in ganet w.m. 28, Mn. W. ganed ‘ was born’; and 
in Early Mn. W. gweled D.E. m 163/119 ‘was seen’ for Ml. gwelat, 
like gweles for gwelas i (3); Ml. W. fived M.A. i 373, Waded do. 220. 

(4) -id, after -a-, -aw-: ydeltt ... ac y carcharwyt R.B.B. 338 ‘was 
caught and imprisoned’, edewit w.m. 58 ‘were left’, edewit R.M. 162 
‘was promised’. Only the context, as seen in the first example, shows 
that this is not the imperf., which ends in -¢d in all verbs. In Mn. W. 
-id aor. gave place to -wyd to avoid the ambiguity : daliwyd ‘ was 
caught’, gada(w)wyd ‘ was left’. 

(5) -wyd, as in magwyt W.M. 33 ‘ was reared’, gollyngwyt, rydhawyt 
do. 25 ‘was released, was set free’, cyweirwyt do. 26 ‘was prepared’, 
treulwyt ib. ‘was spent’, gommedwyt ib. ‘ was refused’, etc., etc. This 
is the usual ending in Mn. W., and has superseded the others except 
in a few forms like ganed ‘ was born’, rhoed ‘was put’, etc.—Reduced 
to -wt § 78 i (2), whence dial. cawd § 188 i (6). , 

(6) The *-t- of this suffix came without an intervening vowel after 
gome roots ending in -d-, early enough to give W. -s for the group -dé- 
§ 87 ii. Thus Jas w.m. 89 ‘was killed’, also in Early Mn. W. and 
later, beside Wadwyt H.D. P 67/277 8.; klas D.E. 3 17/478 BR. ‘was 
buried’, usually cladwyt w.m. 89; gwgs D.G. 236 ‘is known’. 

Ef am las 7 am nasiwn 
_ Yr awr y Mas yr tarll hwn.—G.Gl., ¢. 1 193. 
‘I was slain and my nation the hour that this earl was slain.’ 


(7) Some verbs take -pwyd, which is generally added to the perf. 
or aor. stem; thus aethpwyt w.M. 59 ‘there was a going’, deuthpwyt 
do. 141 or doethpwyt do. 96 ‘there was a coming’, gwnaethpwyt do. 32 
‘was done’. In these three verbs the form persisted and is the standard 
Mn. form, as used e. g. in the bible ; but in Recent W., dial, and quasi- 
dial. forms aed, dewwyd (dial. dowd), gwnaed are also found. 

Other examples are ducpwyt w.M. 28 ‘were brought’ (perf. st. dug- 
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§ 194 iii), gorucpwyt w.M. 452 ‘was done’, clywspwyt R.B.B. 178 ‘was 
heard’, dechreuspwyt 8.6. 291, canpwyt § 182 iv (4). 

It is added to the present stem in dalpwyt R.B.B. 388 ‘was caught’, 
kynnicpwyt do. 398 ‘was offered ’, gatpwyt do. 399 ‘was left’, dywetpwyt 
W.M. 52 beside dywespwyt do. 189 ‘ was said’. 

v. (1) The pluperfect is formed by adding the personal endings of 
the imperfect to the aorist stem. 

The impers. -2¢ and 3rd pl. -ynt affect -aw- in the penult, thus 
adewssynt R.B.B. 180 ‘ they had left’, edewssit R.M. 288 ‘had been left’. 
But -ass- usually remains unaffected : Luussynt w.m. 89 (beside buessynt 
L.A. 19) ‘they had been’, anvonassit R.B.B. 306 ‘had been sent’, myn- 
nasstt R.M. 13 = mynyssit w.M. 20 ‘had been desired’, collassynt 
R.M. 42 = collyssynt w.M. 60. D.G. 279 has dygesynt (if weles before 
it is the correct reading ; if welas, it would be dygasynt) for tebygesynt ; 
the plup. of this verb is often syncopated, tygaswn etc. D. 134. 

(2) Some verbs have a plup. formed by adding oedwn, oedut ete. to 
the aor. stem : cawssoedwn etc. § 188 i (7), Foessoed § 186 iii, as well as 
athoed ete. § 193 vi (5). 

(3) An impers. of the plup. formed by adding -adoe8, -ydoed to the 
pres. stem occurs in some verbs : ganadoeS § 197 ‘had been born’, 
adawadoes G.c. 122 ‘had been promised’, managadoed M.A. ii 103 ‘had 
been mentioned’, mayadoet, defnytadoet (¢=8) do. i 254. 


§176. Pres. and Impf. Subj.—i. (1) The subj. stem is formed 
by a suffix -4- which is added to the pres. ind. stem and hardens 
a media to a tenuis; thus nottwyf w.M. 479: nodaf ib. ‘I specify’. 
After vowels and sonants the -h- disappears because it follows the 
accent § 48 ii, but it is often written in Early Ml. W. as gwnaho 
B.T. 16, gunelhont B.B. 60. 

In Early Mn. W. the tenuis generally remained, and survived later 
in a few expressions as gato in na ato Duw ‘God forbid’ : gadaf 
‘I permit’. But from the 16th cent. the ind. stem has mostly been 
used, and the media restored, as in Dyn a godo Duw’n geidwad 8.7. 
@.R. [375] ‘A man whom God raises as a saviour ’. 

(2) Some verbs have special subj. stems, as el-: af ‘I go’, ete, 
SG) vii; b-: wyf ‘I am’ § 189; Early Ml. W. duch, gwares § 183 
ili (1). 

ii. The ending of the 3rd sg. pres. is -o : talo w.M. 9 (: talaf ‘TI pay’), 
adnappo do. 36 (adwaen § 191), dycco do. 465 (: dygaf ‘I bear’). This 
is a sunplification of -oe, which survives in ereddoe (dd = tt < dh) BB. 53 
(: oredaf ‘I believe’), see § 78 i(1). The form -Wy is a variant of -oe 
§ 183 ii (x), and the former not uncommonly occurs in Early Ml. W., 
as gwelhvy BB. 74 ‘may see’, achupvy do. 75 (: achubaf ‘T seize’), 
nottvy do. 76 (:nodaf ‘I specify’), guledichuy do. 59 ‘may rule’, 
canhwi do. 48 ‘may sing’, 

iii. (1) The rst sg. ends in -Wyf : cattwyf w.m. 125 for *catwiyf 
(: cadwuf ‘I keep’), ymgaffwyf a ib. <I may meet’, etc. This is the 
usual form in Ml, and Mn. W. The occurrence of -of is compaia- 
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tively rare : gwiscof w.M. 97 (= gwisgwyf R.M. 71), cysgof HM. ii 137, 
gofyrnof do. 260, This is probably a re-formation from the grd sg. 

(2) The 3rd pl. ending is -ont; rarely in Ml. W. -Wynt, as in 
elwynt B.A. 2, 3 (: af ‘I go’), and -oent, as pan venoent A.L. i 22 * when 
they desire’. All are prob. formed from the 3rd sg. 

(3) The 1st and 2nd pl. end in -om, -och : diwyccom, digonhom 
B.B. 30, crettoch R.M. 131. 

(4) The impers. ends in -er; but there are examples of a form in 
-Wyr : fothwyr B.r. 1 for the usual foder ‘may be given’. 

_lv, The 2nd sg. ending is -ych : rodych w.M. 4 ‘thou givest’ (mayest 
give), gwypych do. 14 ‘thou knowest’, gellych do. 151 (: gallaf ‘1 can oF 
In Late W. a dialectal form -ech sometimes occurs, § 16 iv (2) (8), as 
Wletteuech Ruth i 16, gweddiech Matt. vi 6, poenech Marc v 7. In the 
present dialects the subj. is seldom used except in the 3rd sg. and pl.; 
and some recent writers have used -ot for the 2nd sg. Even -ost has 
been written; in Wms.’s verse Marchog, Jesu the last line Zyrd am 
hynny maes o law 849 appears in receut hymnbooks as Pan y byddost 
te gerllaw.—gellyt ZE. 512 is a misreading of gellych R.M. 220. 

v. The impf. subj. is formed by adding the personal endings of the 
impf. to the subj. stem; thus (subj.) bed dywettut ti... (ind.) minhew 
a dywedwn w.M. 118-9 ‘if thou wouldst say...I would say’. In 
Late W., owing to the levelling of the subj. with the ind. stem, the 
distinction between the moods is not preserved in the impf., except in 
af, gunaf, dof, wyf, which have special subj, stems; see i (2) above. 


§ 177. Pres. Impy.—i. (1) The 2nd sg. is the bare stem of the 
pres. ind. It differs from the 3rd sg. pres. ind. in never having its 
vowel affected ; thus dezl ‘he holds’, dal ‘hold!’ taw ‘is silent’, taw 
‘be silent !’ pair Zech. x 1 ‘causes’, pdr Ps. xxv 4‘ cause!’ 

(2) Verbs which have -a in the 3rd sg. pres. ind. take it also in the 
2nd sg. impv.: kerda w.M. 83, R.M. 60, llunnya W.M. 25, B.M. 16, ete, 
see § 173 v. 

ii. (1) The 3rd sg. ends in -ed: kymeret w.M. 30, R.M. 19 ‘let her 
take ’, aet un W.M. 13, B.M. 9 ‘let one go’, gadawed, dychweled Es. lv 7. 

(2) A 3rd sg. in -id added to the subj. stem is also met with: elhid 
B.B, 101 (: af‘ Igo’), tothid do. 93 ‘may he give’, gwrihledit Duw 
w.A. 26 ‘may God ward off’, Trowyr ( = try-wyr), getid Duw'r teuaf 
G.Gl. Mm 146/185 ‘three men, God spare the youngest’, gettid Mair 
D.N. G. 154, Telid Duw iddynt M.K. [viii] ‘let God repay them’. 

iii. The 3rd pl. ending is -ent: diskynnent w.m. 22 ‘let them 
descend’, katwent A.L. i 138 ‘let them keep’, traethent IL.a. 159 ‘ let 
them speak’, deuent (rh. with stent) L.G.C. 66 ‘let them come’. This 
is obviously formed from the 3rd sg. in -ed (since orig. -ent would 
have become -ynt). There is also a 3rd pl. bint m.a. 81 ‘ let them be’ 
formed from bid. In the Bible a 3rd pl. in -ant is used: gwybyddant 
Ps. lix 13 ‘let them know’, dychwelant do. 14 ‘let them return’. 
This is a late re-formation following the analogy of the rst and 2nd 
pl. which are taken over from the pres. ind. In spite of the use of 
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this form in the Bible, the older form persisted in the late period: 
Angylion doent ... Rhoent eu coronau Wms. 320 ‘ Let angels come, 
let them put their crowns.’ 

iv. The rst and 2nd pl. have taken the forms of the pres. ind.; but 
an earlier 1st pl. in-em occurs rarely, § 184 ii (1). 


ORIGINS OF THE WELSH VERB, 
The Aryan Verb. 


§ 178. i. In order to trace the development of the Welsh verb, 
some account, though it be in the briefest outline, must be given of 
the Ar. verbal system. For a fuller, but still concise and most instruc- 
tive description, see Meillet, Intr.? pp. 165-219. 

ii. Stem form.—Two kinds of stem may be distinguished. Thematic 
forms were those ending in the thematic vowel -e- : -o-; it was -o- in 
the 1st sg. and 1st and 3rd pl., and -e- in the 2nd and 3rd sg. and 
2nd pl. Athematic forms were those ending in a consonant or long 
vowel, 

iii, Personal endings.—(1) The Ar. verb had personal endings 
for each of the three persons of the sg., dual and pl. These were 
either primary or secondary; and the primary endings differed to 
some extent for thematic and athematic stems. There were special 
endings for the perfect. 

In the following list I omit the dual; and as the thematic vowel 
cannot be separated from the ending in some primary forms, I insert 
the vowel before the ending throughout, separating it by a hyphen, 
where possible, from the personal ending proper: all the persons of 
thematic stems are thus put on the same level. 

(2) Active voice. 

Primary.—Thematic: sg. 1. -d, 2.-éis, 3. -€it; pl. 1. -o-mest,-o-mosi, 
-0-més, -0-m0s, 2. -e-the, 3. -o-nti. 

Athematic: sg. 1. -mt, 2. -st, 3. -ti; pl. 1. -mest, -most, -més, -més, 
2. -the, 3. after a consonant -enti, -nti, after a vowel -nti. 

Secondary.—Thematic : Bg. I. -0-m, 2. -e-s, 3. -e-t; pl. 1. -o-me, 
-0-mo, 2. -é-te, 3. -0-nt. 

Athematic: sg. 1. after a vowel -m, after a cons. -M, 2. -8, 3. -8} 
pl. 1. -mé, -mo, 2. -te, 3. after cons. -ent, -nt, after vow. -nt. 

(3) Middle voice (medio-passive); 1st and 2nd pl. omitted. 

Primary.—Thematic : 8g. I. -0-mat, -6t, 2. -e-sat, 3. -e-tat, pl. 3. 
~o-ntar. 

Athematic : sg. 1. -mat, 2. -sat, 3. -tat, pl. 3. -ntait. 

Secondary.—Thematic: sg. 2.-es-0, 3.-e-to, pl.3.-o-nto. Athematic: 
8g. 2. -80, -thés, 3. -to, pl. 3. -nto. 

(4) Perfect. The following endings only need be mentioned. 
Active: sg. 1. -a, 3. -@ 
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(5) The characteristic of the primary endings is final -7. The 
difference in the sg. between primary thematic and athematic forms 
may have arisen by phonetic change in the parent language; thus we 
should expect themat. sg. 2. -esi, but (though Skr. has bhdr-asi) the 
Ar. form seems to have been -és; possibly by metath. and compensatory 
lengthening, but this is quite uncertain. 

iv. Mood and Tense Stems.—(1) The present stem was rarely 
the simple root. In most cases it was either the reduplicated root, 
the root with thematic vowel, the root with stem-forming suffix, or 
the root with the infix -n- or -ne-. 

The present stem with primary endings formed the pres. ind.; as 
*di-do-mi (Gk. di8wpr) ‘I give’, /dd-; *bhér-o-nti (Gk. Dor. $épovre) 
‘they bear’, / bher-. 

The present stem with secondary endings, and with the augment 
before it, formed a past, as *é bher-o-m (Gk. édepov) ‘I bore’. This 
augmented past is called imperfect, because it is imperfect in meaning 
in Gk. In Skr. it is merely a past. 

(2) The stem of the s-aorist was formed with -s- (athematic); of 
the future with -e- or -se- (thematic); of the optative with -zé- etc. ; 
these formations are noticed below. 

(3) The simple root with or without the thematic vowel formed 
aorist stems as follows, all the endings being secondary: firstly, 
R-grade of / +them. vowel, as *é ligt-o-m (> Gk. éAurov), VW leigk- ; 
this may be called the thematic aorist;—secondly, F-grade of W (at 
least in sg.), athematic, as *é bheid-m (>Skr. dbhedam), v bheid- ‘split’; 
this is called the root-aorist. 

v. The Augment was a separable accented preverb denoting past 
time. It was lost entirely except in Gk., Armenian and Indo-Iranian. 

The augment is always followed by forms with secondary endings. 
These forms were also used without the augment; they are then called 
injunctive; thus Skr. Ved. bhdrat ‘bore’, Gk. Hom. ¢épe ‘bore’ < 
Ar. *bhere-t beside impf. dbharat, épepe < *é bhere-t. Injunctive forms 
are either past or pres. in meaning; the augment makes them definitely 
past. 


The Welsh Verb. 


§ 179. Pres. Ind.—i. In Ar. the verb was unaccented when it 
followed a preverb such as a negative particle, or a preposition later 
compounded with it. This was undoubtedly the rule in Kelt. (despite 
deviations in Ir.), as it was in Italic. In the pres. ind. in Kelt. in 
the 3rd sg. the accented verb had the primary ending, that is, the 
regular present ending, but the unaccented verb had the secondary 
suffix, that is, the injunctive form. Thus the W. proverb TPrenghit 
golut, ny threingk molut § 173 vi (1) represents Kelt. “tranka-ti w)..., 
mé ttrawki-t mo... It has been suggested that this reflects the 
original use of the Ar. primary and secondary endings; and it 
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certainly accords with the fact that the augment, an accented preverb, 
is always followed by forms with secondary endings. 

ii. The Ar. athematic stems, excepting those of a few common verbs, 
ended mostly in the long vowels -G@-, -é-, -d-. As medial -d- became 
-d-, and -é- became -7- in Kelt., these characteristics were reduced to 
two, -G- and -7-. The vowel had F-grade in the sg., R-grade in tlie 
pl, as in Gk. torn < *si-stha-mi, pl. 2. iorare < *si-stha-the. The 
Kelt. forms of the 1st sg. pres. were therefore *-a-mz, *-2-mt. As the 
form was mostly unaccented, and unaccented -@- > Brit. -a- § 74, the 
prevailing Brit. forms were *-a-me, *-2-me. These give the W. -af, 
-if, the latter comparatively rare, § 173 ii, and now obsolete. 
Examples: (1) Ar. *di-dd-mt ‘I give’ > Kelt. *(p)r6 (di-)da-mi > 
Brit. *rd-da-me > W. rhodaf‘ I give’ ;—(2) Ar. *dhi-dhé-mi ‘I put’ 
> Kelt. *(p)ré (di-)di-mi > Brit. *ré-di-me, which would give W. 
*rhodif ‘I put’. But the latter ending was rare, and was supplanted 
by -af, the result being, in this case, that two verbs became one: 
rhodaf ‘I give, I put’. The reduplicating syllable was probably lost 
by haplology. Only the vowel of the syllable dropped in dodaf 
‘I give, I put’ < *dé-tame or *déd-time < *dé d(t)-dimi or *dé 
dh(i}-dhémi : Gk. didwyu or tiOnus. Usually dodaf is ‘I put’; for dod 
‘give’ see Ps. lxxii.1, Gr.O. 87. 

ili. (1) The accented forms of the 3rd sg. *.4-ti, *-i-ti give the W. 
strong forms -awd, -id. These are used at the head of the sentence, 
like accented verbs in Skr. The introduction of -A- before the ending 
in Ml. W., where not etymological as in trenghit (ngh < wk), is 
analogical, and partly artificial, The second form tended to oust the 
first in this case, as seen in O.W. prinit ‘buys’ for *prinaut < Brit. 
*prina-ti : Ir. cren(a)id; see § 201 i (4). The -id form with the 
initial of the affixed pron. fo, thus *-id-f, gave *-it-f and then -iff, 
the dial. ending, by loss of the ¢ as in the 2nd pl., see vii. The West 
Gwyn. -ith has recent th for ff. 

Mi. W. -yd in éyt, § 173 vi (1), is from *-ett < *-e-tai the middle 
grd sg. ending : Gk. déperar; see § 193 x (1). 

(2) But the usual form of the 3rd sg. in W. is the stem without or 
with vowel affection; this comes from the unaccented injunctive 
forin; thus cér loves < Brit. *kara-t; rhydd ‘ puts’ < Brit. *ré-di-t. 
The latter, being more distinctive, spread; thus rhydd ‘gives’ instead 
of *rhodd < *ré-da-t. 

iv. (1) The Ar, thematic endings *-6, *-és, *-éi¢ would become *-é, 
~ts, *-2¢ in Kelt.; and these in W. would all drop after affecting the 
vowel. The rst and 2nd sg. so formed were lost because they were 
not distinctive; but prob. the 3rd sg. added to the number of affected 
stems forming the W. 3rd sg. 

(2) The thematic injunctive ending -et of unaccented verbs dropped 
without affecting the vowel; thus Ar. inj. *bher-e-t ‘bears’ gives 
Kelt. *kém beret > W. cymer ‘takes’, and Kelt. *Gti beret > W. adfer 
‘restores’, etc. It is found not only in compound, but in simple 
verbs, as cél ‘conceals’ < *kelet, rhed ‘runs’ < *retet, etc., because 
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the unaccented was, as in the case of athematic stems, the commoner 
form ; e.g. ni chél grudd gystudd calon prov. ‘the cheek does not hide 
the sorrow of the heart’. 

(3) There is no *-ed, since the them. prim. ending was -éit, not *-ett 
§ 179 iii (5). The strong form of the above verbs is taken over from 
the -7- conjugation; as rhedid car gan anwaered prov. ‘a car will run 
down hill’. (So Ir. berid for *bert, with anal. -d.) 

v. The W. 3rd pl. -ant is from Kelt. -anti < Ar. *--nti which was 
common to the -d- and -%- conjugations; see ii above. There is no 
trace of the thematic *-o-ntz, because -ont came to be associated with 
other tenses. The O.W. -int, Ml. W. -ynt, may represent the athem. 
*-enti or the middle *-ontai, more probably the latter; -(h)awnt is 
certainly formed after -(h)awt. 

vi. The 2nd sg. -y8 (which is the oldest form of the ending -y, later 
-¢) seems to come from accented forms of iteratives in -ée, or denomina- 
tives and deverbatives in ’-ie- the commonest stem-suffix in the Ar. 
languages. In Kelt. from *karo-s ‘dear’ the ze-denom. would be 
*karé-iu, *karé-tis, *karé-tit ; all these would give W. keryd. But 
the 1st and 3rd sg. had more distinctive endings, and -yd survived 
in the 2nd only, though there are traces of it in the 3rd, see § 173 vi 
(3). The latter occur in relative sentences, where the verb was prob. 
accented, as in Skr. The accented 2nd sg. is frequently used, and 
answered by accented ma and the unace. Ist sg. 

vii, The rst and 2nd pl. in W. are re-formations, and it is useless to 
attempt to derive them from Kelt. forms. The Kelt. 2nd pl. was, 
them. *-e-te, athem. *-a-te. The former would give W. *-ed (Ml. 
Bret. -ed) ; to this was added the initial of the affixed pron. chw:, thus 
*caret-ch® > *carewch by loss of ¢, cf. iii (1); at this stage a 1st pl. 
*caren was formed on the analogy of the 2nd pl., with the initial of 
the aff. pron. ni ‘ we’; this form is attested in O.W. iben, and survives 
to this day in West Gwyn. in caran beside carwn ‘we love’ (Gwyn. 
-an =-en). As the 2nd pl. clashed with the impf. it was re-formed 
with the vowels of the 2nd sg. thus *cerywch > cerweh ‘ye love’ ; 
subsequently the vowel of this ending intruded into the rst pl., giving 
carwn ‘we love’. A statement in the 2nd pers. is always answered 
in the 1st, hence the influence of the forms on one another in the less 
used pl. 

viii. (1) In Pr. Ar.an ending *-r- formed impersonals. It survived 
only in Indo-lranian and Italo-Keltic. In Skr. it takes the form -wh 
(before a vowel -wr) in the active, and -re, -tre in the middle; -wh 
represents *-r or *-7s, Meillet Intr.’ 203. These endings in Skr. form 
the 3rd pl.; this is natural enough when one considers that there is 
only a shade of distinction in meaning between the impers. dywz.dir 
‘on dit’ and the 3rd pl. dywedant ‘they say’. 

(2) In Italo-Kelt. it was used in two ways ; first, it might be added 
to the tense-stem, as Umbrian subj. ferar ‘on portera’, pres. ind. ter 
‘on va’, Oscan subj. sakrafir (with dltiwmam for object) ‘ cysegrer C 
Secondly it was added to the 3rd sg. or pl. middle, and then, extended 
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to other persons in deponent verbs in Ir., and deponent or passive in 
Lat., as Lat. itur, Osc. vincter ‘ vincitur’, Umbr. emantur ‘ emantur’. 
On the impersonal use of the Lat. passive see Ernout MSL. xv 
273-333: 

tga Kelt. the ending may be taken to have been *-re (also *-ro 2). 
The Brit. shorter forms of the -@-, -7-, and thematic conjugations in 
the pres. were *-d-re, *-2-re and *-e-re respectively. These give the 
W. pres. impers. -awr, -ir and -er. The second survives to this day, 
see ix (2), and is in common colloquial use. The first was used in 
Early Ml. W., and the third occurs also, but was obsolescent owing to 
its clashing with the subj. form. The -A- sometimes seen before -awr 
and -er is an intrusion from the subj. 

(4) Longer forms, with *-re added to the 3rd sg. middle secondary 
endings would be *-d-to-re, *-i-to-re and *-e-to-re. These give the W. 
-ator or -otor, -itor and -etor. The dental should be -d-, which occurs 
in dygedawr B.T. 75; the-t- is partly due to the intrusion of subj. -h-, 
partly a mistranscription of O.W. -t-, as these forms were obsolete at 
the dates of our mss.—Since the above was written an O.W. example 
has come to light in cephitor cp., with one -t- as in retec ib., Ml. W. 
redec. 

ix. (1) The reason why the Welsh pres. has always had a fut. meaning 
is that it contains beside the pres. the Ar. -e- future, generally called 
subjunctive. This tense is formed by adding the thematic vowel e/o 
to the pres. stem. In the case of thematic stems the effect was to 
lengthen the thematic vowel throughout. In the sg. this would make 
no difference (Gk. subj. dépw, ind. dépw; the subj. Pépys is a re-forma- 
tion ; orig. *bhéréis would give *pépersas in the ind.). In long-vowel 
stems the added thematic vowel simply converted them to thematic 
stems, as Gk, subj. 8:83 beside ind. SéSwpue; this introduces no new 
element. The 3rd pl. fut. *-dnéi (Gk. Dor. dépwvrr) would have its 
vowel shortened § 74 iv, and so would not differ from the pres. 

(2) In the impers. the fut. foim for thematic stems would be *-2-re 
> Kelt. *-i-re, beside the pres. *-e-7e. All thematic stems therefore 
would have a fut. in -ir beside the pres. in -er. This shows why -ir 
became the prevailing pres.-fut. form. 

(3) In consonantal athematic verbs the distinction between pres. 
and fut. is much clearer; thus the pres. stem *es- ‘be’ has fut. stem 
“ese-; the former gives the Ar. pres, *és-mi, *és-(s)i, *és-ti (> Skr. 
dsmt, dsi, dsti); the latter gives the Ar. fut. 1. *és-d (> Lat. ero), 
2. *és-éis, 3. *és-eit, injunctive *es-et (> Skr. asat, Lat. erit). 

The W. pres. is a mixture of pres. and fut. forms. The Kelt. fut. 
*ésu, *ésis, *éstt would give *oe for the three persons; of this a trace 
survives in o¢-fB.B. 50 ‘Iam’. The pres. sg. 2. *ése (< Ar. *ési) and 
3- inj. *eset would give *wy, whence sg. 1. wy-f, 2. wy-t, 3. *wy metath, 
to yw § 78 iv; in pt-ew ‘whose is?’ it is weakened to -eu, § 78 iii, 
§192. The Ar. 3rd sg. pres. *ést? survives in W. ys, which has become 
impersonal, The W. 3rd pl. ynt (for *hynt) comes from Ar. 3rd pl. 
pres. *s-enti (*s- is V-grade of ¥es-). The W. 1st pl. ym (Ir. anumt) 
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implies a Kelt. **ésmes?, a confusion of pres, *smest and fut. *ésomesi. 
The W. 2nd pl. ych is, as usual, a new form made to match. 

As byéaf is used for the fut., wyf has lost its fut. meaning except in 
certain idioms, as yr wyf yno yfory ‘I shall be there to-morrow’. 


§180. The Imperfect.—i. As above intimated, § 171 ii (2), the 
W. impf. comes from the Ar. optative. This was formed by means of 
a suffix *-2ié-, *-1é- with secondary endings. 

ii. (1) In athematic verbs the suffix *-7é- was F-grade and accented 
in the sg.; the preceding vowel had R- or V-grade ; thus 3rd sg. Gk. 
ribein < *dhi-dhe-iet (ei R,. of 81), Skr. dadhyat < *dhe-dh-iet, the Skr. 
preserving the original accentuation. 

(2) In Kelt. the @ became 7, so that the forms would be *-a-itt, 
*-e-1it; these were levelled as *.4-iit in Brit. and this gives -ad, § 75 iv, 
v (2); thus Kelt. *kara-tit > W. carat ‘would love’. This form would 
also result from the 1st and 2nd sg. forms *-a-iem, *-a-i¢s; hence the 
endings for those persons were selected from thematic verbs. 

(3) The consonant stem *es- ‘be’ gave Ar. *s-(i)ié-t, which gives 
Skr. styat or syat, O. Lat. siet; in Kelt. it would be *sizt. Coming 
generally after a preverb, or after its complement, it was unaccented ; 
and *sizit gives regularly W. (h)oed ‘would be, was’ § 75 iv (2); the 
h- is seen in yttoed < *yd-hoed < *ita sitit ‘there would be’ § 219 ii. 
The whole tense oedwn etc. was built from the 3rd sg. 

iii. (1) In thematic verbs the suffix -7é- had its V-grade -z-, which 
formed a diphthong with the thematic vowel, which was always -o-; 
thus the optative of *bhérd ‘I bear’ was sg. 1. *bhérot-m > Skr. 
bhdreyam (for *bharayam). In Kelt. it would be *béroi-m > Brit. 
*béroi-an(n) > W. *cy-mertoy-n > cymerwn. The only pos-ible ex- 
planation of -wn is that it is for *-doyn, see § 78 i (2); on *ot > wy 
§ 75 ii (2); on the retention of -n § 113 i (1). 

(2) The W. 2nd sg. -ud comes regularly from the 2nd sg. middle 
*_oi-thés. The ending *-thés (: Skr. -tha@h) is represented in the -the-r 
of Ir. deponents; and -wd spread from deponcut to all verbs in Ue 
because it was distinctive. 

iv. (1) In athematic verbs, in the middle voice where the ending 
was syllabic, the suff. became R-grade *-j ; this coming before the 
accent remains as -ia-; thus in the deponent verb gwnn ‘I know ’ the 
grd sg. impf. is gwydiad for *gwozad regularly representing the 3rd 
sg. opt. mid. *ued-29-t6. 

(2) In long-vowel stems the reduced stem-ending and suffix would 
thus be *a-ia; by § 63 vii (5) this should give *iia > -i-, which is the 
usual form (though other reductions are possible), as in Skr. da-di-ta 
< *de-di-to, /do-. Thus the 3rd sg. opt. mid. of Kelt. *kara-mi 
would be *kar-i-t6, which gives regularly W. cer.d, the impers. of the 
imperf. ind. This middle was undoubtedly a passive in Kelt., and 
was assimilated in its use to the impers. pres. in -r after the -» form 
for this tense, namely *-ir, had gone out of use owing to its clashing 


with the pres, 
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(3) The 3rd sg. mid. of thematic stems ended in *-oito. We should 
therefore expect -ud beside -id for the impers. in W. A trace of this 
actually occurs in ac y haruetud etc. B.B. 20, which should be *ac yth 
arwesud etc. ‘and thou wert borne’, etc., where the scribe mistook 
the impers. for the 2nd sg., which makes no sense if it is active, and 
we can hardly assume the 2nd sg. to have retained a passive sense. 

v. (1) In the rst and 2nd pl. of athematic stems the Ar. form was 
*.7a- : *-d-. We can probably assume for Kelt. *kdr(a)-ta-me; the m 
was doubled on the analogy of the aor. ; and post-tonic *ta > ze >e in 
W., § 65 vi(1); hence W. carem. Similarly 2nd pl. *caret+ chw- > 
karewch, carech. 

(2) The 3rd pl. ending was *-zént (for *-iént). The form *-a-tént 
gives W. -¢ § 75 v (1); as tri ugeint canhur a sevi B.T. 55 ‘6000 men 
stood’; heuce the rare “ 3rd sg.” -. The 3rd pl. -ynt seems to be 
a middle form < *-ento < *-ta-nto (or *-into < *-i-nto), which spread 
because it had the 3rd pl. sign -nt. 

vi. (1) The impf. subj. is the optative of the s-aorist, cf. Lat. 
vidertmus < *yeid-is-i-m-. Thus Kelt. *kara-siiit > M1. W. karhei. 

(2) The plup. is an optative formed from the new Kelt. ss-aorist. 
Thus Brit. *karassiitt > carassai. 

The plup. is held to be a Brit. innovation. Strachan’s examples of 
the impf. subj. being replaced by the plup. in later texts, quoted in 
B.B. 157, prove nothing as to the antiquity of the plup.; its existence 
in Bret. shows that it goes back at least to. Brit., so that the evidence 
of Ml. texts is irrelevant. We also find the plup. in early texts where 
we should expect to find the impf. subj. as ri-welssud B.B. 20. The 
fact is that the two aorists were not very sharply distinguished. 


§ 181. The Aorist—i. The Welsh aorist comes from a Keltic re- 
formation of the -s- aorist. The orig. Ar. formation seems to have 
been (1) L-grade of ¥ + -s- (in Kelt. R-grade in the pl.), or (2) F-grade 
of / + -is-. The endings are secondary. 

ii. (1) With long-vowel stems the suffix is -s-; thus Skr. é-pra-sam 
< *é plé-s-m, Vv pelé- ‘fill’, Gk. éidn-o-a (intervocalic -o- restored 
from cons. stems -ya, etc.). Thus Kelt. *kéra-s-m ‘I loved’. Bearing 
in mind that st > ss and that sm > mm the whole Kelt. tense may 
be restored thus: sg. 1. *kérasm, 2. *kdrass, 3. *kdrass, pl. 1. *kd- 
rammo, 2. *kdrasse, 3. *kdrasnt. 

(2) This tense was wholly reconstituted in Kelt., with stem se. 
*karass-, pl. *kdrass-. The 1st and 2nd sg. were made anew with 
thematic endings; thus 1. *kérdssi, 2. *kdrassis (inj. -es). The rst 
pl. became *kérassammo instead of *kérammo; then followed 2, 
*kdrassate instead of *Adérasse. Unaccented & was shortened in Brit, 
and Ir. and these formations gave regularly Ir. se. 1. ro-charus (3. 
ro-charais), pl. 1. ro-charsam, 2. ro-charsaid, and W. sg. 1. kereis, 2. 
kerets +t, pl. 1. karassam, 2. *karassat + chw- > karassawch. The 
ending of the 3rd pl. was made primary ; thus *kérassanti > Ir. carsart, 
W. karassant. As a variant the thematic vowel was brought into the 
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pl. also; thus Brit. *kérass-o-mmos, *hdérass-o-nti giving W. karassom, 
karassont ; from these followed carasoch. 

iii. To the 3rd sg. two things happened. (1) It remained un- 
changed ; thus *kdrass> W. *kar, which was extended to karawS to 
distinguish it from the pres.; for -aw8 see § 182iii. The Ir. ro-char 
implies *karass with short a from the pl. 

(2) It was re-formed with the thematic vowel, following the rst and 
2nd sg. ; thus *kdr@sset ; or with -a- from the pl. as *kérassat. Either 
of these would give W. *karas (caf-as § 1751 (2)). The first gives 
Ir. carats. 

iv. The treatment of -i- stems was precisely similar. The 
stem-ending in the sg. was *-%ss-; this survives in the W. 3rd sg. 
peris. In the 1st and 2nd sg. it was replaced by -eis of -G- stems; 
but in Gwyn. dial. -2s survives in these persons also. In the pl. the 
stem-ending was -ass-, as for -d- stems, the -a- representing a, the 
R-grade of the -é- from which the -7- is derived. 

v. (1) Consonant stems formed the aorist with *-7s-, cf. Lat. vid-¢s- 
tis, which developed similarly, and gives W. -yss- in eistedyssant, etc. 
In the 3rd sg. it appears in W. as -es from *-tss-at. In the rst and 
2nd sg. it was replaced by -ezs. 

(2) The *-2ss- suffix seems to have intruded into the thematic con- 
jugation ; thus Brit. *kém bere-iss-at > W. kymerwys, kymerws. 

vi. The impersonal forms -ad, -id, -ed, -wyd seem to have been 
formed on the analogy of the impf. impersonal, with the vowels of the 
3rd sg. aor. 

vii. (1) The root-aorist, §178 iv (3), was treated similarly in Kelt. 
Thus for the root *gan- ‘sing’ the orig. Kelt. root-aor. would be sg. 1. 
*kan-m, 2. *kan-s, 3. *kan-t. The 3rd sg. became the stem, and the 
new tense formed from it was sg. 1. *kantié, 2. *kantis, 3. *kantet or 
*kantat. These forms gave W. sg. 1. keint, 2. *keint, 3. kant. To the 
1st and 2nd sg. the perfect endings -wm, -ost, § 182 iv (1), were added, 
§ 175 iii (2).—gwant ‘wounded’ from gwanaf'< *gwonaf: Ir. gonim, 
VW ghen-, is probably formed on the analogy of cant. The root *b/er- 
has this aor., which survives only in the 3rd sg. in W.; thus W. 
kymyrth < *kém bertet or kymerth < *kim bertat, § 175 iii (1). 

(2) Other examples that survived are from roots ending in gutturals: 
dyrreith B.v. 54 ‘returned’ < *do-(p)ro-rek-t-et, /reg- : W. dyre 
‘come!’ § 193 x (8);—maeth B.t, 74 1. 1 ‘nursed’ <*makt-<*mak-t-, 
W/ mak- : magaf ‘I nourish’. The root *wereg- ‘work’ had sg. 1. 
*yrek-t-t, 3. “urek-t-et giving W. gwrith, gwreith; the former occurs 
in ef gwrith B.r. 26 (73rd sg.); the latter seems to occur in gunaeth 
[read gw(r)eith] gwynnyeith gwreith e law Ba. 2 lit. ‘work of 
vengeance wrought his hand’; but this verb (ywnaf) being in the pres. 
conjugated like af, this tense was assimilated to the perf. of af, and 
became sg. I. gwneuthum, 3. gwnaeth. The quotation shows that 
scribes changed old gwretth to gwnaeth, the wrong gureith, viz. the 
noun, being changed here. In Bret. the old form survived: Ml. 
Bret. sg. 3. grea 

1402 & 
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§ 182. The Perfect.—i. In Pr. Ar. the vowel-grade of the root 
was F° in the rst sg., and L® in the 3rd sg., as Skr. cakdra ‘ I made’ 
<*geqora, cakara ‘he made’ <*geqore-—Ml. W. kiglew ‘I have heard, 
he has heard’, Ir. ro-chiiala, ro-chtialae. The W. form implies the 
ist sg. kii-klou-a : Skr. Su-Srdva; for the long & of the reduplicator 
cf. Skr. ti-tava, / teu- ‘be strong’. See § 194 v (4). 

ii. (1) The following old perfects are 3rd sg. only, and show 
L°-grade of the root: / uereg- ‘ work’ gave *ue-wrige > Brit. *uo-yrage 
>Ml. W. guoreu, goreu ‘did’ (w lost by dissim., ag > ew § 71 ii); 
—~+7ret- ‘run’ gives gwa-red-af ‘I succour’; perf. sg. 3. *re-rdt-e> 
Brit. *uo-(re)rate > M1. W. gwarawt ‘succoured’ ;—~V/ uet/d- ‘say’ 
gives dy-wed-af ‘I say’; pert.sg. 3. Brit. *do-wat-e or *d6-yat-e > MI. 
W. dywawt or dywat, dywot ‘said’ (unace. & shortened § 74 ; wa : wo 

34 iv). 

: (2) write had R-grade *duk- in the Brit. pres., giving W. dyg-af 
(: Lat. duco < O. Lat. dowco, F°-grade); perf. sg. 1. *du-douk-a > 
W. *dy-duc, 3. *du-diuke>W. dy-duc B.T. 4, 52. The tense was 
re-formed with the perf. endings -wm, -ost iv (1), § 194 iii (2).—The 
verb amygaf ‘I defend’ has similarly a 3rd sg. perf. amuc § 194 iv (2). 

iii. In verbs like evstedaf ‘I sit’, gorwedaf ‘I lie’, arwedaf‘I carry’, 
go(r)diwedaf ‘I overtake’, etc., the furm of the above perf. is seen in 
godiwawd W.M. 42 ‘overtook’; this being re-formed as gordiwedawd 
R.M. 29 (so ezstedawd w.M. 188, etc.), the -awd seemed to be a 3rd sg. past 
ending ; and was added to suffixless aorists like *kar § 181 iii (1) 
giving karawéd, Mn. W. carodd ‘loved’. 

iv. (1) Deponent verbs in Brit. had periphrastic perfects formed 
like those of Lat. deponents. Thus /ag- : perf. sg. 1. *aktos esmi> 
*aktoimmi>aethum, euthum ; 2. *aktos (e)si >*aktosst > *aethos + t 
= aethost ; 3. *aktos ’st > *aktosst > aeth ‘went’. From these forms 
1st and 2nd sg. endings -wm, -ost were deduced, and added to other 
formations, such as the root-aor. keint and the perf. duc. This perf. 
itself was completed in the pl. by the addition of the aor, endings -am, 
-awch, -ant. 

(2) The Ml. plup. is sg. 3. athoed for *aethoed, which represents 
*akto(s) sizit. The diphthong ae was simplified prob. by dissim. with 
the diphthong oe. The second perf. athwyf etc. seems to be a new 
creation formed on the analogy of the plup. 

(3) The impers. Ulas ‘was slain’ is an example of this formation. 
It is not a root-aor. as it has R-grade of /golad-. It is probably a 
perf. passive ; thus *slad-tos (e)st >*slass-osst >llas‘ was slain’. This 
passive has a pl. UWessecnt B.B. 63 ‘ were slain’ which scems to be re- 
formed like impfs. in -yné § 174 iii (2), for *lessynt < *slasst senti ; 
ledessynt B.A. g ‘ were slain’ seems to be another re-formate. 

(4) The impers. of the above perf. is formed by adding the impers. 
*bwyt of the verb ‘to be’ to the stem; thus aeth-pwyt, etc. This 
was extended to root-aorists, as *hant-pwyt > kanpwyt, perfects, as 
duc-pwyt, and presents; § 175 iii(7). The form *bwyt does not occur 
elsewhere ; prob, the whole formation is new. 
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§ 183. Pres. Subjunct.—i. The pres. subj. represents the Ar. fut. 
with suffix -se- (fut. in -e- of -s- aor.), which gives Itulic subj. also 
: Lat. fuait. The W. forms are chiefly those of the -a- conjugation. 
The accent in the sg. seems to have been on the @.—In the 8.8. it seems 
sometimes to be a mere fut., e.g. wenahont 61 Il. 14-15. 

ii. (1) Stem *hard-se- gives sg. 1. *haraisd > *karasi > *karait > 
W. *karwy ; -f was added to distinguish it from the 3rd sg.; the 3rd 
sg. *kara-sit > karwy, and the unace. injunct. *karaset, the usual form 
> *karoe > karo, § 75 i (2), (3), § 78 i(1); pl. x. *kara-so-mos, with m 
double: after the aorist pattern, gave kar-hom; pl. 3. *kara-sonti gave 
kar-hont. 

(2) Impers. *kara-se-re > kar-her § 75 i (2). The form fothwyr 
§ 176 ili (4) is most probably made from the 3rd sg. rothwy. 

(3) According to the above the -A- belongs to the pl. and impers. 
only; in the sg., therefore, it is an intrusion. In Ml. Bret. it is not 
usual in the sg. but occurs regularly in the pl. 

ii. (1) In consonant stems the -s- came immediately after the 
cons.; few examples survive because the conjugation had become 
vocilic in the indic.— ¥ wereg- ‘ work’ ; pres. ind. *wrag-at > W. gwna 
‘does’, subj. *urek-se-t > gunech L.u. 120 ‘may do’, ny ofyn y neb a 
wnech B.T. 64 ‘he asks no one what he may do’ ;—~/dewk-: pres. ind. 
*duk-at> W. dwg ‘brings’, sub). *deuk-se-t > duch B.B. 40, later duwch 
B.T. 28 ;— v7 ret-: subj. *ywo-ret-se-t > gwares § 194 ii. The vowel of 
the root is seen to be F-grade in this tense. 

(2) Corresponding to the 3rd sg. gwnech the 2nd sg. *wrek-sis would 
give *gwnych; this being re-formed as *gwne-ych and gwnel-ych, the 
latter form would naturally spread to el-ych and del-ych ; and as these 
are three of the commonest verbs in the language, the ending -ych 
might spread from them to all verbs, as being the only distinctive form 
of the 2nd sg. pres. subj. 


$184. The Imperative.—i. The 2nd sg. has always represented 
the bare pres. stem. Thus W. cdr ‘love thou’ < Kelt. *kara; W. kymer 
‘take’ <*kém bere< Ar. *bhure: Gk. dépe. 

ii. (1) For the other persons the optative seems to have been once 
in use: ystyryem B.T. 33 ‘let us consider’. The 3rd sg. forms are 
difficult. In Ir. the endings are -at, -et; the lost vowel cannot be the 
-6 of Lat. -t0, or the -w of Skr. -tu (Thurneysen Gr. 351); it must be -o 
or -a. The forms are the same in Ir, for active aud deponent verbs ; 
this suggests that the ending was the middle secondary *-to. In Ir. 
also the forms are the same as those of the impf.; the mid. forms of 
the 3rd sg. opt. *-¢0-to, *-2-to (W. gwySdiad, cerid) would give -ed, -1d if 
in the former the accent were shifted to the stem. The 3rd pl. may 
have been *-ynt (Corn. -yns beside -ens), the form in the impf.; but 
it was re-formed with the vowel of -ed, rarely of -d as in bint § 189 
li (5). 

a The rst and 2nd pl. took the forms of the pres. ind. early; and 
in the late period the 3rd followed. 


Z2 
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ContTRACTED Forms. 


§ 185. i. (1) Verbs whose stems end in -o- or -a- (mostly 
from Brit. -og- or -od- and -ag-) have many contracted forms, 
more especially in the Mn. language. The following tables 
show all the possible contractions; the accent is marked in 
each case, and the accented vowels which are long in the present 
pronunciation are so marked, all others being short. Forms 
that are never contracted are distinguished by a hyphen, as 
parhé-ais, Any other form may occur uncontracted ; thus ¢rd-af 
as well as ¢rof occurs in Mn. W. 

Exx. ¢rof for tro-af ‘I turn’ (parato/ for parato-af ‘1 prepare’); 
parhaf for parha-af ‘I continue’ (glanhaf for glanha-af ‘1 
clean’). 


InpicativE Moop. 


Present Tense, 


82". pl. so. pl. 
1. trof 1. tréwn 1. parhif 1. parhéwn 
2. trdi 2. tréweh 2. parhé 2. parhéwch 
3. try 3. trout 3. péra, péry 3. parhant 
(3. parato-a) (3. glanha) 
Impers. érdir Impers. parhéir 
Imperfect Tense. 
1. tréwn 1. troem 1. parhdwn 1. parhiem 
2. trout 2. troech 2. parhaut 2 parhdech 
3. trou 3. troent 3. parhai 3. parhaent 
Impers. trdid Impers. parhéid 
Aorist Tense. 
1. tréis 1. tréesom 1. parhé-ais 1. parhdsom 
a. tréist ~° 2. trdesoch 2. parhé-aist 2. parhdsoch 
3. troes, trodd 3. tréesant, -ont | 3. parha-odd 3. parhdsant,-ont 


Impers. ér0-wyd, troed Impers. parha-wyd 
Pluperfect Tense. 


1. trdéeswn, etc. | 1. parhdswn, ete. 
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SussunctivE Moon, 


Present Tense. 


8g. pl. 82. pl. 
1. tro-wyf 1. trom 1. parha-wyf 1. parkd-om 
2. troech 2. troch 2. parhée-ych 4%. parha-och 
3. td 3. tront 3. parha-o 3. parha-ont 
Impers. ¢rd-er Impers. parhd-er 


ImrrRativE Moon. 


Present Tense. 


1. 1. tréwn re I. parhdwn 

2. tro 2. trowch 2. para 2. parhéweh 

(2. parato-a) (2. glanhd) 

3. troed 3. troent 3. parhaed 3. parhaent 
Impers. trd-er Impers. parha-er 


VerBaL Nouns. 


tréi (paratéi), péra, parhéu (glanhdu) 
VERBAL ADJECTIVES. 


tro-édig, tro-ddwy, tro 


(2) It is doubtful whether -er occurs contracted; the 3rd sg. impv. 
in -ed is mostly uncontracted. 

(3) The contracted forms -0i, -di of the 3rd sg. impf. are often 
pronounced and written -o¢, -ae, see § 52 iii (3). 

(4) The aor. stem -oes- is generally misspelt -o¢s- in Recent Wes 
thus troesom Es. liii 6, paratoesant 1 Bren. xviii 26 (so in 1620) 
appear as ¢rotsom and parotloisant ! in recent bibles. 

(5) On the 3rd sg. pres. para, pery see § 173 v (1). 


ii. Stems ending in w-diphthongs have contracted forms 
when the endings -wn or -weh follow; thus tdwn for tdw-wn 
‘let us be silent’, ¢éwch for téw-weh ‘be ye silent’; gwrandéwch 
for gwrandéw-weh ‘listen ye’; cljwn for clyw-wn ‘we hear’, 
clfwch (re-formed clijweh) for cljw-weh ‘ye hear’ or ‘hear ye’. 

iii. Other vowels and diphthongs are not contracted; e.g. 
gweddi-ir ‘there will be prayer’, cde-ent (cdy-ent) ‘let them 
shut’, éi-id ‘fault was found’, dilé-er ‘may be deleted’, 
cynorthby-ynt ‘they assisted’. But for -d-odd in the 3rd sg. aor. 
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we sometimes find -add in the Late Mn. period, e. g. cashddd 
E.P. 222 for cashdodd, gwelihadd c.c. 338; ef. cudd § 188 i (6). 


§ 186. i. The full form rhoddaf ‘I give, put’, v.n. rhoddi, 
survives throughout as a literary form in Mn. W.; but in the 
living language the -3- had already disappeared in the Ml. 
period, and the verb is also conjugated like tro-af, trof, in Ml. 
and Mn. W.; as roe¢ (1 syll.) R.e. 1217 ‘was given’, roy A.L. 16 
‘to give’; see § 110 iv (2) and § 33 i(1). In the 3rd sg. 
pres. ind. r4ydd the -d survives in the spoken lang. (and is 
sometimes wrongly transferred to ¢ry) ; but r/y is used commonly 
in lit. W. as Duw ary gwymp vr drwg br H.A. ¥. 10 ‘ God will 
give the evil man a fall’. For riy however, the compound 
dy-ry is often found ; and dy-ro for the and sg. pres. impv. rho; 
by assim. of y, dyro became doro w.M. 53, 478, which is the form 
used in Gwynedd. The bards use forms with and without -é- 
indifferently : 

Rhoddi gwin yn rhwydd a gaid, 

Rhannu a rhoi 7 weiniaid.—D.I1.D., &. 179. 
‘There was a generous giving away of wine, a distributing and giving 
to the weak.’ 


ii. In the subj. mood, we have fo-ho a.L. i 6, contracted to 
70 W.M. 233 and **0d-ho giving rhoddo (foto, -t- -3-, B.B. 29), 
or rhotho by the comparatively rare change of d4 to tk (=f) 
§ 111 ini (2). 

A ro gam t wraig o Tél, 

fo ry Duw rai at dial.—L. Mén, a 31059/78. 
‘Whoever deals injustice to a woman of Yale, God will provide those 
who will avenge her.’ 

Maer Rhuthun im a’i rhotho.—T.A., A 14976/169 
‘May the Mayor of Ruthin give it [the bow] to me.’ 


iil. Beside the aor. 1st and 2nd sg. #odeis, fodeist (Foteist, 
-t-=-5-, B.B. 20), a perfect was formed for these persons by 
adding -wm, -ost to the aor. stem foes-; see § 182 iv (1); thus 
joan W.M. 63, 1A. 124 ‘I have given’. There is also a plup. 
3rd sg. toessoed, 3rd pl. foessoedynt; this survived in Early 
Mn. W. but seems to be used as a perf. ; 
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Llaw Rys nid lai a roesoe’.—H.D., P 99/482. 
‘ The hand of Rhys has given no less.’ Other Late Ml. forms are 
fodassoed, rossoed, Cymmrodor ix 77. Gwent rysoeddyd H.G. 30, 


iv. On the origin of rhoddaf, see § 179 ii. 


§ 187. i. arhoaf w.m.17 ‘I wait’, contr. arhd/, is conjugated 
like tro-af, trof, except that the v.n. is arkos w.M. 17, Mn. W. 
aros; thus Mn. W. ind. pres. se. 1. arhf, 2. arhdi, 3. ery; 
pl. 1. arhdwn, 2. arhéwch, 3. arhont; impv. sg. 2. dro ‘stay!’ 
Ml. W. arho w.m. 17, aro do. 125; ete. 

A gwaew hir gwae ai héry.—I.H.S. 26. 
‘Woe to him who awaits him with a long spear.’ 


Neidia goruwch hen adwy 
I’r maes, ac nac aro mwy.—D.G. 30. 


‘Jump over an old gap into the field, and stay no longer.’ 
Nid arhon’ hwy draean hyn.—lL.F., Mm. 148/721. 
‘They will not remain one third of this [time]. 


ii. The above conjugation persisted well into the Late Mn. 
period, e.g. arhoent B.cw. 23, arhowch do. 102; but in the late 
15th cent. a new formation sprang up in which the v.n. aros 
is substituted for the stem aro-, giving arhosaf, etc. The earliest 
examples I have noted are in LF. 

Od ymddengys Rhys arhosaf.—L.F., m 148/301. 
‘If Rhys appears, I will stay. So Arhosweh farn, rhoesoch fedd 
LF. Pp 83/33, pan arhoser do. P 100/79. 

iii, The only possible original of the -s of aros is either -d-t- or -s-f- 
(the v.n. suffix being *-tw-). The latter would imply -os- for the orig. 
stem; but where -s- came between vowels in Brit., the vowel before 
it was either lost, or contracted with the following vowel in Brit. 
itself, so that we could not have arho-af. We must therefore assume 
that -8- has disappeared in this word as in rho-af (the 6 of rhodaf 
being more or less artificial); hence arho-af for *ar-hod-af < *art- 
sod-, / sed- ‘sit’; and aros < *art-soss- < *p,vi-sod-tu- ‘sit before ss 
§ 63 ii, § 110 iv (2). 

§ 188. i. (1) caffaf ‘I shall get’ has stem haff-, kah- or ka- 
in Ml. W., and ca- in Mn. W. with -f- in 3rd sg. pres. ind. and 
in subj.; and is conjugated regularly, except in the aor. ‘The 
forms that occur are as follows. 
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(2) Indic. pres. : Ml. W. kaffaf wm. 459, cahaf um. ii 126, caf 
w.M. 3; heffy w.M. 3, 23, 80, ete. (spelt kyffy 3, 460), kehy RM. 120, 
key do. 293, 57, 1183 ceif w.M. 25, 43 = cetff RM. 16, 303 caffwn 
W.M. 34, cawn do. 84, R.M. 61; ceffweh R.M. 19, cewch W.M. 29; caffant 
w.M. 183; kefir w.M. 83, B.M. 60, heir w.M. 85, keffitor A 14869/56, 
O.W. cephitor cp. . ; 

Mn. W. caf; céi, cdi; céiff, ediff; cdéwn; céwch; cant; céir, cdir, 

81 iii (1). 

; (3) ne impf. in Ml. W. has kaff- or ka- in the indic. : cawn W.M. 
394, R.M. 251, caffut W.M. 396, RM. 253; subj. : pet caffwn w.m. 18, 
RM. 12. In Mn. W. cdwn, caut, cit, etc., and sometimes caffwn ete. in 
the subj. 

(4) The pres. subj. seems to have kaff- chiefly : caffwyf w.M. 454 
(twice) ; keffych do. 480 (4 times); kafont, kafoent (f = ff) B.cH. 4, 
etc.; but caho L.A. 150, caont do. 48. Mn. W. has caff- only. 

(5) Impv.—The vb. implies an absolutely passive ‘getting’ or 
‘catching’ (as ‘catching’ a cold), and so has never been used in the 
impv. except in the 3rd pers. (or impers.), in which case the command 
is not addressed to the subject, and its carrying out is independent of 
his will. The forms are Mn. W. 3rd sg. caffed, caed, 3rd pl. caffent, 
caent; impers. caffer. 

(6) Aorist—The MI. W. forms (all of very frequent occurrence 
except the 2nd pl.) are, sg. 1. keveis, 2. keveist, 3. kavas; pl. 1. 
kawssom, -am, (2. kawssawch), 3. kawssant, -ont; impers. kaffat, 
kahat. (The apparent contraction a gets R.M. 253 is almost certainly 
a scribal error for a ge(ve)is, cf. w.M. 395.) The Mn. W. forms are 
Bg. I. cofuis, 2. cefaist, 3. cafus § 175 i (2), later cafodd; pl. 1. cawsom, 
2. cawsoch, 3. cuwsant. In the 14th cent. the following contracted 
forms are found, sg. 1. ces D.G. 124, G.Gr. p.c. 254; sg. 3. cas 
D.G. 294; impers. @ gat R.P, 1299, cad D.G. 189, 409, 429, 430. 
Later are found cés; cést; cas and cadd D. 130, cadd M.K. [61]; 
impers. cafad B.Br. ¥. 6, cad ; cited (prob. orig. a false spelling of cad); 
cafwyd (cdwd c.c. 271, a dial. form used in late verse § 175 iv (5)). 

(7) Pluperf—The forms are Ml. kawsswn, ete., Mn. cawswn, etc., 
conjugated regularly. In Ml. W. is also found a plup. formed with 
-0€5 : sg. 1. kawssoedwn 8.6. 278; sg. 2. cawssoeSut do. 2473 sg. 3. 
kawssoed do. 303, catssoeded H.M. ii 170, cawssoed-yat 8.G. 30, -at 
H.M. il 224; pl. 3. hawssoedynt s.¢. 11. It is seen that the forms are 
found in Late Ml. mss. ‘They are also used occasionally by Early 
Mn. bards, e.g. cawsoedd L.G.C. 18. 

(8) Verbal Noun.—M]. W. caffael w.. 12, kaffel nM. 8, 141, cael 
W.M. 13, R.M. 8 (once, caffu B.B. 53). Mn. W. caffael, caffel, cael. 

There is no *cavael; the form cafael w.m. 60 = kaffael R.M. 43 
Nettlau’s cawael does not exist; the word is gauael (= gavael) R.M. 7, 
see below. 


li, (I) gafaelaf ‘I take hold’ is conjugated regularly in Ml. 
and Mn. W. with the v.n. gavae/ as stem. 
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(2) The Ml. W. inflected forms are mostly those of the compound 
ym-afaelaf; e.g. 3rd sg. pres. ind. ymeveil W.M. 70, 71; 3rd sg. aor. 
ymavaelaws R.M. 50. 

(3) The verbal noun is gavael W.M. I1, R.M. 7, ymavael R.M. 142, 
ymavel ib.; Mn. W gafuel, gafel, ymafael, ymafel. 

(4) Other forms of the verb occur in Late Mn. W. : ymaflaf, 3rd sg. 
pres. ind. ymerfl, v.n. ymaflyd; and ymaelaf, v.n. ymaelyd; and re- 
formations from the form gafel of the v.n. occur dialectally, as gafelaf ete. 


ili. dyrchafaf ‘I raise, lift up’ is conjugated regularly. It is 
also written drychafaf. The form derchafaf occurs in mss. which 
use ¢ for 7; as M.A. ii 316, The v.n. is dyrchavael W.M. 39 
or dyrchavel R.M. 271; in Late Mn. W. this is superseded by 
dyrchafu ; v. adj. dyrchafedig ‘ exalted’. 


The 3rd sg. pres. ind. is Ml. W. dyrcheif um. ii 274 or drycheif 
R.B.B. 144, Mn. W. drychaif G. 138, there printed dyrchaif the usual 
form. There is also in Ml. W. dyrchevid B.B. 82 ‘raises’. The 2nd 
sg. impv. is dyrchaf s.c. 23, L.G.C. 144, becoming dyrcha Ps. iv 6 
by the loss of -f § 110 iii (5). From this a 3rd sg. pres. ind. dyrcha 
came into use in Late Mn. W., e.g. Ps. xxvii 6, Gr.O. 88; which 
some recent writers have improved to dyrch, with v.n. dyrchu! 

q A list of the forms of the above three verbs occurring in R.M. and 
part of H.M. ii is given by Max Nettlau in Cymmrodor ix 111 ff., but 
is inaccurate in some details, e.g. i (8) above. 


iv. The facts in i show that the stem of caffaf is caff- or cah-. The 
form cav- occurs in the aor. sg. only, and must have been deduced 
from the pl. at the stage between cawsant and *caffsant from the orig. 
caff-. In Bret. kaf- (=kaff-) remaius in forms ordinarily unvoiced, 
and kav- is extended to others; but forms like hkef (= W. ce7ff’), beside 
kav, survive to bear witness to the original stem kaf- in Bret. also. 

caffael and gavael seem to contain the doublet *gap- : *ghabh- 
§ 101 iii (2). The v.n. guvael has its exact equivalent in Ir. (ath-) 
gabail from *gab-ag-li- formed with suff. -li- from a compound of 
*ghabh- and *ag- § 203i(4). The vb. in Ir. is gabim, and the W. 
gafaclaf prob. replaces an old *gaf-af equivalent to the Ir, (Dialectal 
gafaf is no doubt new.) 

The W. stem caff- or cah- represents *gap-s-, § 96 iv (3); hence 
caffaf from the fut. *gapsd, with the usual reconstruction which gives 
e.g. ad-feraf from *bherd, The pres. caffaf, caf is always fut. in 
meaning ; and recent writers have used a fictitious 3rd sg. ca ‘ gets’ 
because caiff means ‘will get’. (The pres. sense can only be expressed 
periphrastically : yr wyf yn cael ‘I am getting’.) The v.n. caffuel, 
cael is perhaps formed on the analogy of gafael. 

It may be objected that dyrchafaf ‘I raise, lift up’ shows stem 
*cav-. But there is no reason whatever for the supposition that this 
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verb has anything to do with the others. The prefix dyr- must 
represent *do-(p)ro- § 156 i (13), which cannot give -ch- from k- or g-. 
The root seems to be *sgabh- ‘fix, hang’ : Skr. skabhnati ‘fixes, 
supports ’, O. Bulg. skoba ‘ fibula, clasp’, Lith. haba ‘Thang’. *sgabh- 
gives -chaf- regularly, § 96 iii (4). The v.n. dyrchafael may be 
a similar formation to gavael, or, as is more likely, formed like gadael 
and gallael on its analogy, § 203 i (2). 


IRREGULAR VERBS, 
The Verb ‘To Be’, 


§189. i. The following table shows the Ml. W. forms of 
the verb ‘to be’. Nearly all are used in Mn. W., so that it is 
unnecessary to repeat them for that period. Forms that became 
obsolete in Mn. W. are marked ¢; where the Mn. form or 
spelling differs it is given in ( ). 


INDICATIVE Moon. 


Present Tense. 


se. pl. 
1. wyf, ydwyf, yttwyf I. ym, ydym, yttym 
2. wyt, ydwyt, ytiwyt 2. yweh, ydyweh (ych, ydych) 
3. yw, ydiw, yttiw (late ydyw), | 3. ynt, ydynt, yttynt 
y mae, mae, oes y maent, maént 


ft yssit ‘there is’, f osset ‘if T yssydynt 
there is’, -s in os ‘if itis’ 
Relatival form: yssyd (y sydd), syd, yssy (y sy), sy. 
Impersonal: ys, ydys, yttys. 
Conjunctive: y mae or mae (late mai), t panyw, (dial. taw). 


Consuetudinal Present and Future, 


1. bydaf, t bydif I. bydwn 
2. bydy (dyddi) 2. bydweh 
3. byd 3. bydant 
Cons. bit (bid) ft bydhawnt, + bint 


Fat. + b2, ¢ dydhawt, + biawt 
Impers. (dyddys, byddir) 
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Imperfect. 
sg: pl. 
I. oedwn, t yttoedwn I. oedem 
2. oedut (-ud, -it) 2. oedewch (oeddech) 
3. 006, yttoed ( ydoedd) 3. oedynt, t yttoedynt 


Impers. 0¢dit (oeddid) 


Consuetudinal Imperfect. 


Sg. 1. dydwn, ete. regular. 


Perfect. 
1. buwm, bum (bam) 1. buam, -om 
2. buost 2. buawch (buoch) 
3. bu 3. buant, buont 


Impers. duwyt (-wyd) 


Pluperfect. 


Sg. 1. buasswn (buaswn, baswn), etc. regular; pl. 3. buyssynt, 
beside duassynt, -essynt § 175 iv (1). Also sg. 3. f duer, ete. 


SupsunctivE Moop. 


Present Tense. 


sg. pl. 


I. bwyf, bydwyf 1. bom (b6m), bydom 
2. bych, bydych 2. boch, bydoch 
3. bo, bydo, bytho 3. bont (bdnt), bydont, bythont, 


boent, t bwynt 


Imperfect Tense. 
1. bewn (bawn), bydwn 1. beym (baem), bydem 
2. beut (baud, -it), bydut (-ud,-it) | 2. (baech, byddech) 


3. bei (bar), bydei (-at), per (pe) | 3. beynt (baent), bydent 
Impers. bydit (-id), bythit (-id) 
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ImprRATIvE Moon. 


Present, 
sf. pl. 
I. 1. bydwn 
2. byd 2. bydweh 
3. bit (bid), boet (-d), poet (-d) | 3. bydent, bint 


(bydded) 
VerspaL Noun. 
bot (bod) 


{ For a list of Ml. forms, with references, by Dr. J. G. Evans, sce 
B.B. 109 ff. 


ii. Nores.—(1) Pres. ind.—Forms with yét- (yt-) appear in poetry 
in Mn. W. but are comparatively rare. 
Trist fur glér tros dy fawr glwyf, 
Trist éto trosot Ytwyf—G.Gl., M 146/161. 
‘Sad have been the minstrels for thy sore sickness, sad still am I.’ 


The 3rd sg. ydiw was so written up to the 16th cent. ; and rhymes 
with words in -2w, as friw/ydiw D.G. 35, cf. 119, 144, 193, etc., and 
G. 186, 193, 203, 206, 235, 247, also with yw (=7tw); see § 77 v. 
The Late Mn. ydyw is an etymological spelling, and is read ydiw, 
except by a few affected persons. The N.W. dial. form is yd7 (and, in 
answering questions only, ndz, a curious attempt to sound y with the 
tongue in the d position). S.W. dial., in questions and answers, 6d?. 

ydys is sounded ydys; on ys see § 82 ii (1). In Mn. W. yd- and 
the rare yé- come only before monosyllabic forms, and always take 
the accent. tyssydynt w.M. 457 is formed from yssit § 162 vi (1). 

The Late Mn. spelling maz of the conj. form seems to come from 
mai @ § 219 vi(1); elsewhere the pronunciation is mae = may or ma’; 
the form maz owes its adoption to the popular notion that a con- 
junction ‘that’ must differ from a verb ‘is’. The word means, not 
‘that’, but ‘that it is’; as gwn mae Dafydd a’t gwnaeth ‘I know that 
it is D. who made it’. 

(2) The consuetudinal pres. is in use in that sense in the spoken 
lang. (in N.W.), but the fut. is a commoner use. The form bit (bid) is 
mostly impv., see (5); but it is sometimes indic. even in Mn. W., 
owing doubtless to the survival of proverbs such as bid anwadal ehud 
‘the fool is changeable’; thus 


Bid gwacth gwybodau a gair 
Beirdd gwedi bardd y gadair.—Gu.0., M 146/450 (m. D.E.) 
‘The sciences and renown of bards are worse after the [death of | the 
bard of the chair.’ Cf. bid ster ‘it is certain, to be sure, of course’. 
The forms the B.T. 12, thydhawt w.m. 456, etc. are fut. only. 
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(3) In the impf. the consuet. ind. bySwn is distinguished from the 
subj. bewn (bawn); the latter is never ind., but the former is used in 
the subj., as pet bydut, ete. w.A. 67; also bythit w.m. 104, cf. (4). 

The form pet for *pez y, before a vowel pez yt, ‘ were it that’ is used 
in the sense of ‘if’ with the impf. subj. or plup. With the 3rd pers. 
infixed pron. ’s, it is bet ys w.M. 424, later pet ass w.M. 17. In Mn, 
W., the forms are pe, ped, pe’s; also with b-: be G. 128, 238, etc. 

As the subj. stem seems to have been b- or p- the orig. form of sg. 
1. 2. should be bwn, *but like 3. bet; so in the pl. The phrase pei yt 
wun, occurring as bei et-vwn W.M. 71, was contracted early to pettwn 
‘if I were’, 2. pettut, 3. pettet ; pl. 1. pettem, etc. Thus bettut kynn 
decket ac Absalon m.A. 67 ‘if thou wert as fair as A.’; pettec do. 68 ; 
Mn. W. pettwn B.cw. 10 ‘if I were’, petynt ‘if they were’. But 
pet bySei w.A. 67-8, be bai H.D. P 99/494, etc., are also used. 

Traces occur of an old plup. with stem bw- : sg. 3. buei R.P.1045, bwyat 
(read bu-gat) do. 1038, pl. 3. b6yn (read bu-yn) ib., buyint B.B. 96. 

(4) Beside the pres. subj. proper bwyf, the form bydwyf with ind. 
stem is used ; also bytho T.A. c. i 342, bythont w.m. 47, with byd+h-, 
a new subj. stem.—The impers. boer M.A.i 20is doubtful; the context 
suggests sg. 3. bo. But E.P. ps. xciv 13 uses boer—3rd pl. bwynt 
BT. 5; boent A.L. i 106, L.G.C. 240. 

(5) As stated above (2), bit (b:d) is usually impv. : Bit y waet ef 
arnam ni 8.G. 25, ™.A. 83 ‘His blood be upon us’; na vit ofyn 
arnawch R.M. 147 ‘let there be no fear on you’ i.e. fear not; bit 
W.M. 22, RM, 14 ‘let there be’. The form bint m.a. 81 ‘let them be’ 
is formed from bid ; it is rare in Mn. W., L.G.C. 240. 


iii. (1) For the origin of af, wyt, yw, ym, ych, ynt, see § 179 
ix (3). yd- is the affirmative particle § 219 ii; yétynt < *yd hynt ; 
from this yét- spread to other persons. 

(2) y mae, mae occurs at the beginning of a positive statement, or 
positive rel. clause ; it seems to have meant originally ‘there is’ or 
rel, ‘where is’, since mae at the beginning of a question means 
‘where is?’ Thus mae ymma Matholwch w.M. 39 ‘there is here M.’, 
y Ue ymae Abel uA. 118 ‘[in] the place where Abel is’, mae y mab ? 
w.M. 29 ‘where is the boy?’ The m- of mae is never mutated; this 
points to *mm (Corn. -mm-) < *sm. The y m- is prob. ym- (often so 
written in Ml. W.) representing the locative in -smi of the *e- 
demonstrative (nom. sg. *es § 159 iv (1)), as in Umbr. loc. esme ‘in 
hoc’ < *esmi, Av.ahmi. Thus *esmé est, ‘here is, there is’ pronounced 
*ésmiiest > *ymoed § 75 iv (2), whence by loss of -3 and the change 
of o¢ to ae after a labial § 78 i (1) and ii (2) we have ymae. The rel. 
form similarly from *iosmi est. The interrogative form me ‘ where 
is?’ appears to be a new development in W., with the y- dropped 
because it seemed to be affirmative; it prob. comes from indirect 
questions in which mae is rel., as manac tmt mae Arthur W.M. 123 
‘tell me where Arthur is’. Corn. has pyma ? as if from *g#osme est ? 
The pl. y maent (= ymaynt) must be a new formation from y mae.— 
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The Pret. form is ema, ma, Corn. yma, ymma, ma, pl. ymons; the 
last form confirms the assumption of oe by preserving the o. 

(3) oes occurs after nyt (nid), nat (nad), the interr. part. a, and od 
‘if’, in each case when the subject is indefinite. myt oes represents 
*nitaisti < *n’ ita esti ‘there is not’. The positive *estz ita ‘there 
is’ > *estita > yssit. Similarly ossit ‘if there is’ < *@ ’stita § 222 
v (1). In Ml. W. yssié is only a survival, having been generally 
replaced by y mae, As nid oes means literally ‘there is not’, it is 
natural that its subject should be indefinite. Put early examples of 
a definite subject occur: ctnnit hoys ir loc guac hinnuith in pag. reg. 
cp. ‘though there is not that empty place in the regular page’; nat 
oes hi w.M. 470 ‘that there is not [such a one as] she’; in R.M. 113 
this becomes nat ydiw y vorwyn ‘that the maid is not’. 

(4) yssyd, syd, etc. < *estito < *esti to § 162 vi(1). ys < *estt 
§ 179 ix (3)—panyw ‘ that it is’ § 222 x (2). 

(5) 0€5 see § 75 iv (2), § 180 ii (3), yttoed § 180 ii (3), q.v- 

iv. (1) From bheud- ‘be’ there was an iterative derivative 
*bh(u)to which gives Ir. btwu ‘I am wont to be’, Lat. fio. The three 
persons of the sg. *bhuiid, *bhuiieis, *bhuitétt would all give W. by, 
which was afterwards intlected bydaf, bydy, by8 by analogy. In Kelt., 
Ital., Geim., there are also athematic forms of this verb; thus there 
were sg. 2. *bhut-se > Lat. fis, 3. *bhyi-ti > Lat. fit, W. bid. [Lat. 
fio takes its long 7 from these.| | The Early M]. W. fut. 07 is a future 
of this form, representing *bhwi-scit (or *bhyi-zit?). The forms 
bydhawt. biawt are of course formed by adding -(h)awt to byd, bi. 

(2) The opt. of *bh(u)i2d, sg. 1. *bh(w)izoi-m might give bydwn, but 
prob. the whole tense is a later formation from byé. 

(3) The perf. bu-wm, etc. is obviously formed from the 3rd sg. by 
the addition of the perf. endings -um, etc. § 182 iv (1). The 3rd sg. 
bu, Ir. bor, bat represent Kelt. *(be-)baue < Ar. *bhe-bhdue : Av. 
bavava ; § 76 iii (5). i 

(4) The pres. subj. bwy(f) represents the -se- fut. of /bheua-; 
thus *bh(w\a-sd > bwy etc. § 183 ii. “ 

The impf. subj. sg. 3. bei < *bittt < *baitt < *bh(w)a-siet. From bet 
was deduced bwn as in bet et-vwn ii (3); but later bewn, as if bei were 
*be-et ; in Mn, W. when lei had become bat, the 1st sg. became Lawn; 
and in the late period baz itself came on the analogy of this to be 
treated as bdi and sometimes written bae, see § 185 i (3). 

The initial p- is for *-h- with -h- from pl. forms; see § 183 ii (3). 

(5) The impv. sg. 2. byd is from *dh(w)ide the crude stem of 
*“bh(u)iqo. The 3rd sg. bid is from *bh(u)itd the 3rd sg. opt. mid. of 
stem *bhud-; see § 184 ii (1) and § 180 iv (2). The 3rd sg. boed or 
poed is a re-formation from the subj. stem. The pl. forms are obvioug 
re-formations. 

(6) The v.n. bod implies Brit. *butd, which (as there is both in Ir. 
also) may be a Kelt. formation beside *bhu-t-is which gives Ir. buith 
: Gk. gious. Like other v.n.’s bod has been made mas. ; but in 
compounds it remains f., as ha-fod, eistedd-fod, preswyl-fod, 
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Compounds of the Verb ‘To Be’. 


§190. i. (1) The verbs of the v-n.’s cdnfod ‘to perceive’, 
darfod ‘to waste away; to happen’; gérfod ‘to overcome’ ; 
hanfod ‘to be from; to come’, are conjugated with the J- 
forms of the verb ‘to be’; as canfyddaf, etc. In Ml. W. canfod 
appears generally with the pref. ar-. 


Pres. (fut.) ind. : sg. 1. gorvydaf c.M. 61, 70 ;—2. henbySy w.M. 97 ; 
—3. dervyd o.M. 43, gorvit (=gorvyd) B.B. 52; dy-derbi R.P. 578, 
dy-worpt do. 585 ;—impers. gorvydir W.M. 82, R.B.B. 152, O.M. 13. 

Impf. ind. sg. t. gorvydwn w.M. 131 ;—3. hanbydet w.M. 141. 

Perf. : sg. 1. Mn. canfum § 191 ii (5) ;—3. kanvw B P. 1143, arganvu 
C.M. 50, 8.@. 7, darvw C.M. 59, gorvu W.M. 89 ;—pl. 1. darfuam B.B. 
105 ;—3. darvuan B.B. 6 ;—impers. arganvuwyt W.M. 49, darvuwyt 
R.P. 1296.—Plup. : pl. 3. gorvuassynt C.M. 68. 

Pres. subj. : sg. 1. hanbwyf M.A. i 3016 ;—2. hanpych gwell R.M. 87, 
wW.M. 185, 8.G. 1, hanbych well Pp 16/44, Mn. W. henffych well ‘may 
you come well!’ i.e. welcome ! (gweld not orig. cpv. § 148 1 (4));— 
3. darffo 8.G. 17, C.M. 42, 59, gorpo B.B. 17, hanffo L.A, 131, O.M. 33; 
—pl. 3. gorffont R.B.B. 222 ;—impers. gorvyder C.M. 13, gorffer do. 22. 

Impf. subj. : sg. 3. darffii c.m. 68, 29, gorffei RM. 163, hanpher 
O.M. 55, hampez do. 58. 

Impv. : sg. 3. denffit R.P. 1044, R.M. 155; derviud B.B. gt. 

V.n. arganvot W.M. 54, darvot C.M. 32, gorvot W.M. 56, hanvot do. 460; 
—vy. adj. darvodedic w.A. 86, Mn. W. darfodedig ‘ perishable’. 


(2) In dayfod two verbs have prob. merged: (a) darfod ‘to 
waste away, to perish’ < dar-: Gk. $0efpw § 98 i (4) ;—(b) darfod 
‘to happen’ < *do-dri- § 1561(13). The latter is used in the 
grd sg. only, see § 196, as Beth a darvu udunt wy? wa. 7 ‘What 
happened to them?’; often as a so-called “auxiliary” ; as pei na 
sarffei yr dwst gyvodi om. 68 ‘if the dust had not risen ’; deryw 
in Ml. W. is generally thus used. In Mn. W. it is replaced by 
darfu; bat the pres. had a past force from the sense of ‘afore- 
(time)’ in the prefix. The v.n. dazfod introduces noun-clauses 
corresponding to direct statements with deryw, as Ml. W. wrth 
ry-darvot idaw ¥ Fodi $.G. 32 ‘since he had given it’. 

Examples: (a) derfydd ¥. 27 ‘will perish’, darfu D.G. (§ 160 i (1)) 
‘ig spent’, darfySant Job iv g ‘they perish’, ne ddarfu 1 Bren. 
xvii 16 ‘wasted not’, darvuan B.B. 6 ‘they perished ’;—{b) darffo 
1 Cor. xv 54, darfu’m (for darfu ym) Gr.O. 98 ‘it happened to me’, 
ie. L did; y darffai D. 112; a vynno Duw derffit RM. 155 lit. ‘what 
God will let it come to pass’. 
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(3) canfod, gorfod and hanfod contain respectively the prefixes 
cannh- § 156 i (7), gor- do. i (17), and han- do. ii (3). 

gorfod is chiefly used in the 3rd sg. in Mn. W., as gorfu z or 
gorfu ar ‘was obliged’ § 196 vii. For the verb the v.n. is 
often used, as gorfod iddo for gorfu iddo, cf. a hediw yn gorvot 
arnam ... ymwahanu CM. 50 ‘and to-day we must part’. 

ii. (1) In addition to the above forms Ml. W. has a pres. and 
impf. formed with -wyf and -oedwn. These survived in Early 
Mn. W. Before -yw, -ym, -ywch, -ynt, -a- is affected to -e-3 
the -e- often intrudes into forms with -wyf, -wyt, and vice versa 
-a- often occurs before -yw, ete. Thus: 


Indic. pres. : sg. 1. hanwyf w.m. 3, henwyf RM. 2, cannwyf D.G. 
200 ;—2. hanwyt W.M. 3, 191, henwyt R.M. 2 ;—3. cennyw R.P. 1433, 
D.G. 205, deryw, derw w.M. 99, henyw 8.G. 13, hanyw L.G.C. 9 ;—pl. 
1. henym W.A. 164 ;—3. henynt I.A. 169. 


Mil ar benn bryn at cennyw.—G.Gl., P 75/159. 
‘A thousand behold it [the mansion] on the top of the hill.’ 

Na sonier am a dderyw.—L.G. 289. 
‘Let there be no mention of what has happened.’ 


Mawrserch [for a’m goryw; 
Mwy na serch ar ordderch yw.—D.G. 3. 


‘The great love of Ivor overcomes me ; it passeth the love of woman,’ 


Impf. : sg. 3. canhoeS w.M. 64, R.M. 46 ‘could see’, daroeS s.a. 28 
‘happened ’, hanoed do. 41 ;—pl. 3. hanhoedynt 8.6. 15, R.P. 1047. 


Ymddiried im a ddaroedd.—G.Gl., m 146/168. 
‘He trusted in me. (Elliptical, for @ daroe8 130 ‘happened to him’, 
i.e. he did.) 

O'r hen arglwyddi'r hanoedd.—L.G.C. 2. 
‘She was descended from the lords of old.’ 

O'r hen widd yr hanoeddych.—I.H.S., m 1 33/212. 
* You are descended from the old stock.’ 


(2) Beside hanwyf ete., M1. W. has handwyf, handwyd, handid, 
handym, handoetud, handoet (t=) all in Ma. i 358, handid 
B.B. 33, 107, handoed R.P. 1432, handoet w. 1a, 

: These seem to be formed from an extension of the prefix, such ag 
~sani-tt, cf. hefyd § 220 ii (8), giving before a vowel hand- § 113 
1(2); by analogy *hand-fid > hand-id, cf. § 110 iii (3); handyvyt 
M.A. 1 358 makes the line too long.—ny handei w.m. 183, R.M. 85 
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makes no sense; a better reading seems to be ny hunSenet P 16/43 
(W.M. p. 92) ‘he could not rest’ (hanéden, by dissim. > Mn. W. hamSen 
‘leisure’, hamé8enol ‘leisurely, slowly’; han-‘ without’+den, Vv dhen- 
: Skr. dadhan-ti ‘ causes to run’). 


iii, The verb cyfarfyddaf @ ‘I meet’ is conjugated like the 
above verbs (v.n. Ayvarvot w.M. 58, 125, perf. sg. 3. kyvarvu 
do. 170, plup. sg. 3. cyfarvuasset ib.), except that the old forms 
were obsolete in Late Ml. W. But D.B. has kyveryw a mi 
R.P. 1385 ‘has met me, happened to me’; and ry-gyveryw a 
occurs in w.M. 42, changed to ry-gynneryw a in RM. 29, as if 
it were a compound of deryw, the form cyveryw being apparently 
unknown, and the ~ (=v) mistaken for x. 


iv. In the dialects darfyddaf and cyfarfyddaf, the most commonly 
used of these verbs, are mostly conjugated as if they were regular 
verbs ; and such barbarisms as darfyddodd, cyfarfyddais, canfyddais 
occur in recent writings. The impf. hanoedd seems to have survived 
the other obsolete forms; this was mistaken for an aor. hanodd, from 
which was inferred an imaginary v.n. hanu, common in recent bio- 
graphies. 


§ 191. i. (1) The verbs gwnn (gwx) ‘I know’, v.n. gwybot 
(guwylod), and adwaen ‘I am acquainted with’, v.n. adnubot 
(adnabod), are conjugated as follows in Ml]. (and Mn.) W. 


InpicaTivE Moon. 


Present Tense. 


sg. pl. 
I. gunn (gwn) I. gwoam, -om (gwyddom) 
2. gwoost (gwyddost) 2. gwoaweh, -och (gwyddoch) 
3. gwyr (gwy") 3. gwbant (gwyddant) 


Impers. gwys (gwis, gwydys) 


¢ 


I. adwaen, adwen, atwen (ad- | 1. adwaenam, adwaenwn (ad- 


waen, adwen) waenom, adwaenwn) 
2. atwaenost (adwaenost,adweini) | 2. adwaenawch, atweynweh (ad- 
3. adwaen, adwen, atwen (ad- waenoch, adwaenwch) 
waen, edwyn) 3. atwaenant (adwaenant) 


Impers. (adwaenir, adweinir) 
1403 Aa 
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Future Tense. 


r-fo pl. 


Fe 

1. guybysaf (gwybyddaf ) 1. gwybydwn (gwylyddwn) 

2. gwybydsy (gwybyddi) 2. gwybydweh (gwybyddweh) 

3. guybyd (gwybydd) | 3. guwybydsant (gwybyddant) 
Impers. guyhydir (gwybyddir) 

1. adnabydaf (adnalyddaf ) 1. adnabydwn (adnabyddwn) 

2. adnabydsy (adnabyddi) 2. (adnabyddwch) 


3. adnebys, ednebyd (adnebydd) | 3. adnabydant (adnabyddant) 
Impers. adnabydir (adnabyddir) 


Imperfect Tense. 


1. guydwn, gwydywn (gwyddwn) | 1. gwydem, gwydyem (gwyddem) 
2. gwydut, gwydiyut (guyddud, | 2. gwysewch (gwyddech) 
gwyddit) 
3. guydyat, gwydat, gwydyei | 3. gwydynt (gwyddynt, -ent) 
(gwyddiad, gwyddat) 
Impers. gwydit (gwyddid) 


1. atwaenwn (adwaenwn) I. adwaenem (adwaenem) 

2. atwaenut (adwaenud, -it) 2. (adwaenech) 

3. atwaenat (adwdenjad, ad- | 3. atwaenynt (adwaenynt, -ent) 
waenar) 


Impers. e¢weinit (adwaenid, adweinid) 


Perfect Tense. 


fete like canfuim 


Impers. guybuwyt, adnabuwyt (gwybiwyd, adnabiwyd) 


Pluperfect Tense. 
sg. 1. guybuasswn (gwybuaswn) 
adnabuasswn (adnabuaswn) 


sg. 1. guybuum (gwybiim) 
adnabuum (adnabim) 


ete 


SuBsJuNcTIVE Moop. 
Present Tense. 
ag. 1. guypuyf (ghypryf, guylyddwyf) foto 
adnapwyf (adndpwoyf, adnabjddwyf ) 
8g. 3. guypwy, guypo, adnapo (gbypo, gwybyddo, adndpo, adnabyddo) 
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Imperfect Tense. 
8g. I. guypwn, gwybydwn (gbypwn, guylyddwn) t 
adnapwn, adnabydwn (adndpwn, adnabyddwn) fet 
IMPERATIVE Moon. 


Present Tense. 


sg. ‘pl. 
1. gwybydun (gwybyddwn) 
2. gwybyd (guyhys) 2. guyhyswek (guwybyddweh) 
3. guypet, gwylydset (gwyped, | 3. gwypent, gwybyddent (gwy- 
guybydided) pent, guwybyddent, -ant) 


Impers. gwyper, gwylydser (gwyper, gwybydder) 


1. adnabyswn (adnabyddwn) 
2. ednebyd, adnebyd (adnehydd) | 2. adnebydsweh (adnabyddweh) 
Bs (adnabydded) ay (adnabydent, -ant) 


(2) The verb cydnabyddaf ‘I recognize’, v.n. cydnabod, has 
pres. ind. cydnabgddaf, impf. ind. cydnabyddwn, and the rest of 
the verb like adwaen. 


ii. (t) In the pres, indic. the endings of the 2nd sg. and the pl. 
are seen to be those of the perf. and aor. In the dialects the 3rd pl. 
has -on beside -an. 

But adwaen has also the pres. endings; thus beside adwaenam 
L.A. 164 ‘ we know’ we find adwaenwn w.m. 25 ‘we know’; so 
atweynweh OM. 123; Mn. W. adweini Es. lv 5 ‘thou knowest’. 

(2) Both the rst and 3rd sg. pres. ind. were adwaen or adwen; the 
Mn. W. 3rd sg. edwyn is a new formation from adwen (on the analogy 
of etyb ‘answers’ § 173 iv (1)). Examples: 1st sg. adwaen B.B. 102, 
atwaen 8.G. 72, atwen W.M. 390; 3rd sg. attwen H.M. ll 235, Atwen 
mab ae llocha, ac nyt atwen ae kar R.B. 964 ‘a child knows who 
fondles him, but does not know who loves him’; pawb adwaen pwy 
1.G. a. 79 ‘ everybody knows who’. 

Yr ydwyf, hyd yr adwen, 

Yn dwyn haint ni’m gad yn hén.—D.G. 443. 
‘I am, as far as I know, suffering from a disease that will not spare 
me to old age.’ 

A’r un sud, er nas edwyn, 

Y mesur Duw amser djn.—B.Br., F. 15. 


‘ And in the same manner, though he knows it not, does God measure 


man’s life.’ ; 
Aa2 
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(3) The 3rd sg. impf. ind, has the ending -gat, -at, Mn. W. gad. 
The ending -ei is rare in Ml. W. : gwydyet B.A. 6, R.P. 1264. The -y- 
( =2) in gwydywn etc. doubtless spread from -yat; it did not come 
into general use. In Mu. W. -iad survived in poetry, but gwyddaz, 
adwaenat became the usual forms. See guwydyat w.M. 183, B.M. 85, 
8.G. II, atwaenat 8.4. 72, W.M. 150. 


Yr oedd i rai a wyddiad 
Obaith dyn o fab vth dad.—T.A., A 14694/117. 


‘There was, to those who knew, hope of a man in a son of thy father.’ 
See adwaeniad D.G. 430, T.A. G. 234. 


(4) On the -t- for -d- before w, see § 111 v (2). 


(5) Note the accentuation of gwybium, adnabum, in which the last 
syllable has a late contraction, § 41 iii. Uncontracted gwybu-um 
occurs as late as the rsth cent.; see § 33 iv. The 3rd sg. gwybu, 
adndbu has no contraction, and is accented regularly. 


O’r tad Hywel ap Cadell, 
Nid adnabum dad neb well.—T.A., © 84/849. 


‘(Sprung] from his father, H. ap C.,—I have not known a better 
father to anyone.’ Cf. adnabim, so accented, B.cw. 105; so canfdim 
do. 16, 91. Ml. W. gwybuum w.m. 389, adnabuum ib. 


iii. (1) gwnn probably comes from *windd § 66 iii (1), or middle 
*yindor : Sky. vindd-ti ‘finds’, Ir. ro-finnadar ‘is wont to know’, V weid- 
with -n- infix. The 3rd sg. gwyr seems to be a deponent form made 
by adding the impers, *-re directly to the root § 179 viii (2); thus 
*yeid-re > *ucig-re (§ 104 iv (3)) > geyr.—The 2nd sg. gwédost 
represents a periphrastic form *wdés'si, verbal adj. + verb ‘ to be’, the 
remnant of a tense like ewthum, re-formed in the pl. with aor. endings 
§ 182 iv (1). In Mn, W., and occasionally in Late Ml. W. gwé- 
becomes gwyd- on the analogy of the other tenses, The impers. gwfs 
prob, represents a passive *z7d-tos (’st), 

The tense replaces the old perf. with pres. meaning, *woida : Gk. ofa. 

(2) The impf. 3rd sg. gwydiad may be for *gwdiad § 180 iv (1). 
The 2nd sg. gwydut may represent a thematic *etdorthés, in which 
case its wy is original ; and the 3rd sg. may have taken wy from this. 
oe wy is the falling diphthong : Pob meistrolrwydd a Wyddud 

.G. 460. 

(3) The rest of the verb comes from periphrastic tenses formed of 
a present paiticiple of some such form as *weidans and the verb ‘ to be’. 

iv. (1) adwaen corresponds to Ir. ad-gén, which comes from 
*ati-gegna, ve-formed in Kelt. for *gegndu: Skr. jajnau, Lat. nov-i, 
WV gené-; but W. adwaen, which is for *adwoen § 78 ii (1) (2), contains 
-uo- as pointed out by Rhys, RC. vi 22; it seems also to have the 
vowel of the reduplicator elided; thus adwaen < *ati-wo-kn-a < 
*ati-uo-g'gn-a. It may however represent *ad-wo-ein < *ati-wo-gegn-a. 
The 3rd sg. had *-e for *-a and gives the same result in W. The rest 
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of the tense is formed from adwaen- as a stem on the analogy of 
gwéoost etc., or with pres. endings. 

(2) The impf. ind. is a new formation from the same stem, except 
the 3rd sg., which may be old. The form atwaenat may however be 
for atweinat s.c. 36 which would represent regularly *at¢-wo-gn-ta-to 
< *-Gn-ia-t6 3rd sg. opt. mid. 

(3) The rest of the verb comes from periphrastic tenses formed with 
the prefix *ati- only, and a verbal adj. *gnawos < *Gna-yo-s (: cf. Lat. 
gnavus < *§i-uo-s), with the verb ‘to be’. This implies that -nab- 
is for -nawb- (cf. clybot § 194 v (4)); the -aw- is attested in O. W. 
amgnaubot ox., which must be the same formation with a different 
prefix. (This -au- cannot be from -@-, which would give -o- in the 
penult.) 


§ 192. i. (1) pieu (Mn. W. pu-au) ‘whose is?’ contains the 
dative of the interrogative stem *g#2- and -ew ‘is’, a weak form 
of *wy, which elsewhere became yw ‘is’ § 179 ix (3). The 
forms of the verb that occur in Ml. W. are as follows; most of 
them are re-formations from pieu, the -euv- generally unrounded 
to -e2- before v or ff: 


Pres, ind. : sg. 2. piwyt see ii (1) below ;—3. piew ;—pl. 3. piewynt 
(for *pieu-ynt) w.M. 83. 

Impf. ind. : sg. 2. piewoetud (t = 8) see ii (3) below ;—3rd sg. pioed 
W.M. 117, pieuoed RM. 196, piewoed W.M. 121, prewed do, 129, prowed 
do. 178, pieced do. 135 ;—3rd pl. pioedynt 8.a. 426. 

Fut. : sg. 3. pyeuvyd (y=t) AL. 1179 MS.B., prevvyd ib. MS.D,, H.M. 
ii 81 ;—pl. 1 preifydwn c.M. 42. 

Perf. : 3rd sg. picivu W.M. 394, R.M. 252, plevu W.M. 394. 

Pres. subj. : 3rd sg. pyeyfo (y=t, f= ff) At. 1 196. 

Impf. subj. : 3rd sg. pierffei 8.c. 299, preivyder do. 324. 


(2) In Mn. W., only the 3rd se. is used. The forms are— 


Indic. pres. piaw ;—imperf. pioedd L.G.C. 168, LILaf. cc. 352, 
accented pidedd by T.A., © 84/849 ;—Iut. piéurydd L.G.C. 291 ;—the 
other tenses rarely occur. 

In the dialects the pres. piaw only is used, and other tenses are 
formed periphrastically by using tenses of the verb ‘to be’ with 
relatival piaw; thus oedd pia(u) ‘was who owus’ for pivedd ‘ who 
owned’. 


ii. (1) The verb ‘to be’ in piew generally means ‘is’ in the 
sense of ‘belongs’; but sometimes it has a complement, in 
which case the literal meaning of the compound is seen clearly ; 
thus— 
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Hi a ovynnaw8 iaw pioed mab s.a. 12 ‘she asked him to whom he 
was son’ (whose son he was). Piwyt gwr di do, 222 ‘to whom art 
man thou’ (whose man art thou ?), 


(2) The interrogative meaning of the compound survived in 
Ml. W. and Early Mn. verse; but the usual meaning is relative. 
Interrog. piew in a question is often followed by rel. pieuw in 
the answer; and this may represent the transition stage, as 
in the case of pan ‘whence?’ § 163 i (6). 

Pieu yniver y Uongeu hynn? ... Arglwyd, heb wynt, mae ymma 
Matholwch ... ac ef bieu y llongeu w.mM. 39 ‘To whom belongs this 
fleet of ships? Lord, said they, M. is here, and [it is] he to whom the 
ships belong’. 

Piau rhent Gruffudd ap Rhys ? 

Hywel piau ’n nhdl Powys.—T.A., 3 17/217. 
‘To whom belongs the rent of G. ap R.? [It is] Howel to whom it 
belongs on the border of Powys.’ 


When the relative became the prevalent construction, pwy 
‘who?’ was used before the verb to ask a question, thus pwy biau 
‘who [is it] to whom belongs?’ This occurs in Ml. W.; as 
Pwy biewynt wy wm. 83 ‘who [is it] to whom they belong?’ 
Cf. § 163 v. 

Pwy biau gwaed pibau gwin 7—T.A., a 14998/29. 
‘Who has the blood of pipes of wine?’ 


(3) Relatival pzew sometimes introduces a dependent relative 
clause, as Dodi olew ar y gwrda bieu y gaer R.M. 174 ‘adminis- 
tering extreme unction to the goodman who owns the castle’. 
But it is chiefly used to form the subject-clause after an emphatic 
predicative noun, § 162 vii (2), as in ef dieu y Uongew (2) above 
‘[it is] he who owns the ships’; Meuryc bevyr biewoetud M.A. i 
2256 ‘(it was] bright Meurye to whom thou [sword] didst 
belong’; @ minneu biew y dwy iarllaeth R.M. 239 ‘and [it is] I to 
whom the two earldoms belong’. 

(4) As pi- is itself relative it is not preceded by the relative 
a, Z{CP. iv 118; see examples above. Cf. also mi bieivw RM. 
252, mi braw...a thithaw biaw I.G. 318, Dafydd biewrydd 
L.G.C. 291, ete. The initial of pi- is generally softened, as in 
most of the above examples, but it frequently remains un- 
changed, as H hoc a’r dysteyn pyew A.t. i 20 ‘(it is] the cook and 
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the steward to whom belong...’; e gur (= y gir) pycu do. 82; 
Hywel piau (2) above; Mi piau cyngor ... mi piau nerth Diar, viii 14 
(1620). In the spoken lang. both p- and 6- are heard; the 
former prevails in N.W. 


(5) As piew seemed to be a verb meaning ‘owns’ though without 
a@ subjective rel., it is sometimes found so used with an accusative rel., 
as castell Kaer Vyrdin yr hwn a bie(u) y brenhin R.B.B. 297 ‘the 
castle of Carmarthen which the king owns’; y castell fry a piew 
Belial B.cw. 10; more rarely with subjective rel., nz ae pieifydwn 
o.m. 42. Still rarer are re-formations like ¢2 bry c.M. 14. 

iii. pi- cannot come from *g*i(t) < *g*di the dat. of *g¥o-, since q* 
became & in Kelt. before w; it is probable therefore that pr- comes 
from *g¥i < *g¥it < *q*iiei : Oscan piei dative of the stem-form *g%2- 
§ 163 vi. 


Af, Gwnaf, Deuaf. 


§ 193. i. af ‘I go’ and gwnaf ‘I make, do’ are conjugated 
alike in Mn. W. except in the impv.; deuaf ‘ I come’ is analo- 
gous, but has different and varying vowels in its stems. In the 
earlier periods each of the verbs has forms peculiar to itself. In 
the following tables Mn. W. forms are given in brackets, marked 
as in § 185. 


ii. af ‘I go’. 


InpicativE Moon. 


Present. 
8g. pl. 
1. af (a) I. awn (dwn) 
2. ey (i, dt) 2. eweh (veh) 
3. a, e-yt (2) 3. ant (ant) 
Impers. eir (éir, di7) 

Imperfect. 
I. awn (dwn) I. aem (dem) 
2. aut (aut) 2. (aech) 
3. aei, aey, w (di, ae) 3. eynt (dent) 


Impers. eit (éid, did) 
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Perfect. 
sg. . pl. 
1. euthum (éuthum) 1. aetham (dethom, -am) 
2. aethost (dethost) 2. aethawch (dethoch) 
3. aeth (ceth) 3. aethant, -ont (dethant, -ont) 
Impers. aethpwyt (éethpwyd) 
Second Perfect. 
1. athwyf, adwyf, ethwyf, ebwyf | 1. ethym 
(éthwyf) 
2. athwyt, adwyt (éddwyd) 2. 
3. ethyw, edyw (éthyw, éddy1) 3. ethynt, edynt 
Pluperfect. 
1. athoedwn (déethwn) fe (dethem) 
2 (dethud, -tt) Qe (dethech) 
3. athoed, adoed (dethat) 3. athoedynt (dethynt, -ent) 
Susyunctive Moop, 
Present. 
1. el(h)wyf (Elwyf) 1. el(h)om (fom) 
2. el(h)ych (élych) 2. el(h)och (loch) 
3. ef (él, éo) 3. el(h)ont, el(h)wynt (Eont) 
aho ahont 
Impers. e/(h)er (éer) 
Imperfect. 
I. el(h)wn (wn) it (élem) 
2. el(h)ut (ud, -2t) 2. (élech) 
3. el(h)er (élai) 3. el(h)ynt (élynt, -ent) 


. dos (dos) 
. aet, ebhid (ded, éled) 


Impers. (id) 


IuprrativE Moon, 
Present. 
I. awn (dwn) 
2. ewch (Ewch) 
3. aent (dent, dnt) 
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VERBAL Novwn. 
mynet (myned, mynd) ‘to go’ 
ili. gwnaf ‘I make, do’, 
INDICATIVE Moop. 


Present. 


sg. 1. gunaf (gwnaf), etc. like af (af); exe. strong 3rd sg. 
gwneys. 
Imperfect, 


sg. 1. gwnawn (gwndwn), ete. like awn (dwn) ; pl. 2. gwnaewch 
(ypuaech). 


Perfect. 
A. sg. 1. gwneuthum (gwnéuthum), ete. like euthum (éuthum). 
B. sg. pl. 
I. gorugum I. gorugam 
2. gorugost 2. gorugawch 
3- goruc, goreu 3. gorugant 


Impers. gorucpwyt 


Second Perfect. 
sg. I. (gwndddwyf), 2. (gwnéddwyt), 3. gwnedyw (gwnéddyw) 


Pluperfect. 
sg. pl. 
I. gwnathoedwn (gwndethwn) Ke (gwndethem) 
2. gunathoedut (gwndethud, -it) | 2 (gwadethech) 
3. gwnaethoed,gwnathoed,gwnas- | 3. gwnathoedynt (gwndcthynt, 
08 (gwndethat) -ent) 


Impers. gwnathoedit (gwndcthid) 


Sussunotive Moop. 
Present. 
sg. 1. gwnel(h)wyf (gwnélwyf) etc. like el(h)wyf (lwyf) through- 
out; also sg. 3. gunech, gwnech. 
Imperfect. 
sg. 1. gwnel(h)wn (gwnélwn), etc. like el(h)wu (élwn). . 
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ImprRATIvE Moon. 


Present. 
6g. pl. 
I. gwnawn (gwndwn) 
2. gwna (gwnd) 2. gwnewch (gwnéweh) 
v4 24 i 
3. guwnaet (gwnaed) 3. gwnaent (gwnaent, -ant) 


Impers. gwnel(h)er (gwnéler) 


VERBAL Noun. 


gwneithur, gwneuthur (gwnéuthur) 


VERBAL ADJECTIVES. 


guwneithuryedic (gwneuthurédig, guneuthurdéduy) 


iv. deuaf ‘I come’. 


InDICATIVE Moon. 


Present or First Future. 
sg. pl. 
1. deuaf, doaf (déuaf, dof) 1. deuwn, down (déuwn, déwn) 
2. deuy, dewy, doy (déui, déi) 2. deuwch, dowch (déuweh,déwch) 
3. daw (daw § 52 iii (1)),dydaw, | 3. dewant, doant (déuant, dont), 
do, dydo dydeuant 


Impers. dydeuhawr (déuir, déir) 
Second Future. 


sg. 1. dybydaf; 3. dyvyd, dybyd, dybydhawt, dyvi, dybi, dypi, 
deubyd, deubt, deupr; pl. 3. dybydant, 


Imperfect. 
sg. pl. 
1. deuwn, down (déuwn, déwn) Ye (déuem, diem) 
2. deuut, dout (déuut, dout,-it) | 2. (déuech, doech) 
3. deuet, doei, doey, dot (déuai, | 3. deuynt, doynt (déuynt, doent, 
doi) déuent) 


Impers. deuit (déuid, déid) 
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Perfect. 
sg. pl. 
. deuthum, doethum (déuthum) | 1. doetham (déuthom) 
. deuthost, doethost (déuthost) | 2. doethawch, -och (déuthoch) 
. deuth, doeth (daeth, doeth) 3. deuthant, doethant, doethont 
(déuthant, -ont) 
Impers. deuthpwyt, doethpwyt (déuthpwyd) 


Ww NH Pb 


B. 

2. dyvuost a. 

3. dyvu, dybu, deubu 3. dyvuant, dybuant 
Second Perfect. 

1. dothwyf, doswyf 1. dodym 

2. dothwyt, dodwyt 2, dodsywch, doethywch 


3. doethyw, dothyw, dodyw,dedyw | 3. dodynt 
(doddyw, deddyw) 


Pluperfect. 
1. dathoe’wn (déuthwn) Es (déuthem) 
2. (déuthud, -it) 2. (déuthech) 
3. doethoed, dothoeds, dathoed | 3. doethoedynt, dothoedynt 
(déuthai) (déuthynt, -ent) 


Susyunctive Moon. 
Present. 
sg. 1. del(h)wyf (délwyf'), etc. like the e/- forms of el(h)wyf 
(Gwyf') throughout; also sg. 1. dybwyf; 3. dyvo, dyffo, dyppo, 
deupo, dydseuho; pl. 3. dyffont, deuhont. 


Imperfect. 
sg. 1. del(h)wn (délwn), ete. like e/(h)wn (élwn); also sg. 3. 
dyber, dyfe dyffed. 
Imprrative Moon. 
Present. 
sg. 2. dyret, dabre (dgfydd, dyred, dyrd, tyred, tyrd, ddbre, dre, 
dial. dére) ; 3. deuet, doet (déued, doed, déled); pl. 1. down (déuwn, 
déwn); % dowch, dewch (déuwch, déwch, déwch); 3, dewent, doent 
(déuent, doent). 
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VERBAL Noun. 
dyvot (dyfod, dywod, dywad). 


v. Pres. and Impf. Ind.—(1) The contracted forms et, e7r, etd, 
gwnei, gwneir, guneid are now written and pron. with e7 (=a); but 
formerly ai was used as in uncontracted forms; § 81 iii (1); as 
Bw deisiaid a wnaid yn waeth G.Gl. P 100/174. The 3rd sg. impf. 
aei, gwnaei are already contracted in Ml. W., as at w.M. 117, 252, 
451, gwnai 54, 250, 389, gunat B.B. 56; similarly doez had become 
doi w.M. 7. See § 52 iii (3). ae 

(2) For a Dr. M. used dial. aif (now e7f*) § 179 iii (1); this is 
condemned by D. 86. Some late writers have used gwnazff also; but 
the lit. gwna prevails. The old strong form of af is é-yt § 173 vi(1); 
of gwnaf is gwné-ys do. (3). 

(3) The stems dew-, do- are both used throughout the pres. and 
impf. except in the 3rd sg. pres.; thus doaf, doy R.M. 76, W.M. 55, 
deuaf, deuy s.c. 15. In Mn. W. doaf is contracted to dof D.G. 355, 
L.G.C. 206, 468; this is the usual spoken form, though doa( f) persists 
in Dyf. dial. The 3rd sg. is daw; also do B.T. 38, dydaw B.B. 32 
(-w=w), dydaw R.P. 1055, 1. 16, dydo ib. 1. 23.—O.W. gurthdo gl. 
obstitit. 

(4) The second future of dewaf is a survival, chiefly used in poetry: 
sg. 1. dybydaf B.T. 19; sg. 3. diwit (=dyvyd) B.B. 51, dybit (= dybyd) 
do. 55, dyfyd B.T. 10, dybyd RP. 1190, dydybyd B.T. 42, dybydhawt 
R.P. 1437, dyvt BT. 72, dybt B.B. 60, dypt w.M. 478, dewbyd B.T. 17, 
deubi B.T. 3, deupi B.B. 61; pl. 3. dybydant B.T. 26. 

vi. Perf. and Plup.—(1) In late Mn. W. euthum, gwneuthum, 
deuthum, are often misspelt aethum, gwnaethum, daethum, In the 
dialects the rst and 2nd sg. perf. are mostly replaced by new aorists 
és, gunés, dots on the analogy of cés and rhois, also eis and gwneis 
(“balbutientium puerorum mera sunt barbaries” D, 117). 

(2) In Ml. W. the perf. stem of dewaf is deuth- or doeth- ; and the 
3rd sg. is deuth or doeth. Ml. W. daeth is doubtful; y | daeth B.B. 3 
is prob. yd aeth, cf. 97 marg. In the Early. Mn. bards the form 
attested by the rhyme is doeth D.G. 259 (misprinted daeth), 287, as 
there is no rhyme to dauth the regular Mn. equivalent of M1. dewth. 
Late Mn. W. daeth may be dauth u.G. 21 misspelt, as daethant is a mis- 
spelling of dewthant. The N.W. dial. form is doth, 3rd pl. dewthon’ or 
doethon’. In S.W. dath is also heard.—Impers. § 175 iv (a) 

Dan i ddant erioed ni Adoeth 
Art enau air annocth.—D.N., M 136/123. 
‘Under his tooth there never came on his lips an unwise word’? 


(3) The second perf. of af and deuaf is of frequent occurrence in 
Ml. W. poetry, as athwyf, ethyw H.O.G. ma. i 275, athwyd, ethynt 
P.M. do, 289, adwyf C. do. 216, etiw (t=8) do. do. 220; dothuif 
B.B. 79, dotyw (t=5) M. w. 1a, dotynt (=dodynt) do. do. 3a, ethint 
B.B. 33. Itis also met with fairly often in Ml. prose : edyw w.m. 456, 
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ethyw R.M. 104, dothwyf w.M. 459, dodwyf do. 20, dodyw do. 457, 
dodyweh, dodym do. 475, ethynt R.B.B. 205, but tends in later Mss. to 
be replaced by the first perf.; thus dothwyf w.M. 459 appears as deuthum 
in R.M. 1053; dodyw w.M. 473 as doeth in R.M. 105. D.G. and his 
contemporaries continued its use in poetry; afterwards it became 
obsolete: deddyw D.G. 4, ethyw (misspelt ezthiw, euthyw) LG. 312; 


Lliw dydd a ddaw®* lle doddyw ; * Misprinted y daw, 
Llewych haul ar y Wuweh yw.—D.G. 321. 


‘Daylight comes where she has come; she is sunshine on the snow- 
drift.’ It was at this period, when the form was already an artificial 
survival, that it first appears for gwnaf: gwneddwyf D.G. 115, 
guneddwyd do. 102, gwneddyw do. 429, gwnedyw 1.C. RB.P. 1286. 
These imitations were shortlived. 

(4) Both the first perf. in -th-wm and the second perf. in -wyf are 
probably original for af only. The older perfects of the other verbs 
are: 

gwnaf : sg. 1. gorugum W.M. 226-9; sg. 2. gorugost R.M. 192; pl 
I. gorugam, 3. gorugant W.M. 227, 226; sg. 3. goruc of extremely 
frequent occurrence, goreu surviving in poetry, B.B. 43, M. w. 2a, 
E.S. M.A. i 3494, guoreu B.A. 35, 38; impers. gorucpwyt W.M. 452 
(= gwnacthpwyt R.M. 100), W.M. 454, B.M. IOI. 

deuaf : sg. 2. dyvuost W.M. 458 (= doethost R.M. 104); sg. 3. dyvu 
w.M. 457 (=doeth p.m, 104), dybu M. w. 16, 2a; pl. 3. dybuant 
B.T. 6, B.P. 1405, G.B. do. 1192. 

(5) In Ml. W. the plup. of all three verbs was formed by means of 
-oedswn; as doethoes m.A. 17 ‘had come’, athoed w.M. 13, a60ed do. 15 
‘had gone’, gwnaethoeS do. 30, gunathoed do. 440, gwnathoedwn 
S.G. 198, gwnathoedut do. 274; dothoed R.M. 200, dathoed do. 197. 
These forms are rare in Mn. W. : rhy-wnaethoed D.G. 509. The Mn. 
plup. is a new formation made, as in regular verbs, by adding impf. 
endings to the perf. stem : gwnaethwn Ezec.xxxi 9, daethwn Matt. xxv 27, 
aethai Luc viii 2, etc. D. also gives elswn etc.; this formation is 
used for gwnaf in the Bible : gwnelswn 1 Chron. xxiii 5, gwnelser 
2 Chron. xxi 6. 


vii. Subjunct.—(1) The subjunct. stems are el-, gwrel- and del-; 
as elwyf W.M. 457, delwyf R.M. 131, elych, delych do. 237, gwnelych 
w.m. 456, delhich B.B. 84, gwneloch W.M. 475, elont R.M. 34, elwynt 
B.A. 2; elhut B.B. 56, delhei do. 96; elher do. 33. 

The peculiarity of the pres. subj. with these stems is that the 3rd 
sg. lacks the usual ending -o (or -wy); thus a phan el ef... yny el 
ef w.M. 22 ‘and when he goes... until he goes ’, val nat el neb do. 49 
‘so that no one may go’, Y kyn a el, hwnnw a ordir R.B. 1063 ‘the 
chisel that will go, that [is the one] that is hammered’, Guledic... 
a’n gunel in fit (i=y, t=8) BB. 40 ‘may the Lord make us free’, 
y dit y del paup do. 41 ‘the day when each will come’. So in 
Mn. W.; thus, expressing a wish : Dél 7th fryd dalu vth frawd 
D.G. 34 ‘may it come to thy mind to repay thy brother’, cf. 341; 
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I henaint yr 81 honno L.G.C. 10 ‘may she go [live] to old age’, 
ef. 476; Dél amorth yn dél imi Gr.O. 59 ‘may misfortune come as 
retribution to me’; in a dependent clause : 


Pan ddél y Pasg ar glasgoed, 
Bun a ddaw beunydd 1 oed.—D.G. 199. 


‘When Easter comes, and the green trees, [my] lady will come daily 
to the tryst.’ Sometimes in Late W. the ending is added; as gwnelo 
§ 162 i, doed a ddelo beside doed a ddél ‘come what may come’. 


(2) Other forms of the subjunctive occur as follows in Ml. W.: 

af: pres. sg. 3. aho R.M. 140; pl. 3. ahont B.T. 17. 

gwnaf : pres. sg. 3. gunaho BB. 70, gwnaho B.T. 10, ll. 13, 27, 
gunech, gwnech § 183 iii (1); pl. 3. guunahont B.B. 61, gwnahon 
B.T. 34. 

deuaf : pres. sg. 1. dybwyf R.P. 1183; sg. 3. dybo ib., dyvo do. 584, 
dyffo B.T. 10, dyppo B.B. 90, deupo B.A. 6, dydeuho, dedeuho B.T. 29; 
pl. 3. dyffont M.A. 1136, diffont B.B. 59, 60, deuhont B.r. 3; imperfect 
sg. 3. dyfet B.T. 3, dyffet do. 13, B.A. 2, dyber B.T. 6. 


viii. Impv.—(1) dos ‘go!’ e.g. dos y’r Ilys w.m. 14 ‘go to the 
court’, This is the usual meaning; but the original meaning was 
doubtless, like that of the Corn. and Pret. forms, ‘come’. This is 
preserved in some parts of Powys to this day; and is sometimes met 
with in M]. W.; e.g. dos yma R.M. 176, 8.4. 221 ‘come here’. 

(2) Ml. W. dyret w.m. 21, R.M. 173, L.A. 99, etc.; dabre B.B. 102, 
W.M. 17, R.B.B. £25, etc—Mn. W. dyfydd D.G. 41, dyred do. 107, 
dabre (misprinted debre) D.G. 31, 134, 515, tyred, dyre I.G. 215, 
Gwna ddydd a dyrd, Gwenddydd dec W.IL. 83 ‘ make an appoint- 
ment and come, fair Gwenddydd’, Tyrd 7’r belch, taro di’r bel LT. 
IL 133/213 ‘come to the breach, strike thou the ball’, § 44 vi, Dere 
@r cafodydd hyfryd Wms. 273 ‘come with [i.e. bring] the gladsome 
showers’. 

(3) Sg. 3. : aet w.M. 13, 35, elhid BB. 101, gwnaet R.M. 261, gunaed 
w.M. 406, deuet w.M. 186, deuhet R.M. 88, doet w.M. 122. 

(4) Pl. 2. : dowch w.B. vi R., W.M. 407, 447, RM. 261, 292, dewch 
L.A. 126, 


ix. Verbal noun—(r) On myned, mynd, see § 44 vi. 

(2) The Ml, and Mn. v.n. of gwnaf is gwneuthur. D. 121 also 
gives gwneuthud, but this is rarely met with. It is printed in D.G, 
107, but is not attested by the cynghanedd. In the dialects a new 
form gwneud arose ; this is in common use in the late period ; the 
earliest example I have noted is in ru.B.s. 1. (In D.G. 409 gwneud 
makes a short line, and should be gwneuthur ; for it wr wneyd marnad 
arall C.i 200 read vwrw'n y dir farwnad arall p 77/158 ; so wherever 
gwneud is attributed to an old author.) V.a. gwneithuryedic G.c. 114. 

(3) The only v.n. of deuaf is dyfod; but the f became w § 26 vy, 
and wo interchanges with wa § 34 iv, hence dywot .A. 80, dywod 
T.A, A 14976/1or, dywad D.G. 306, spelt dowad .0. 369 (see § 33 
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iii), beside the original dyfod. The form dywad became diéad in the 
dialects, and this is the spoken form both in N. and S.W. But in 
part of Dyfed a form ddd developed (apparently from *dowod < 
dywod) ; this was used by Wms., and has since been in common use, 
chiefly in verse in free metres. 

The noun dovot w.m. 33 ‘a find’ is a different word, being for 
do-ovot A.L. i. 94 (also dohovet [read -ot| ib.) < *dy-wo-vot. 

(4) All the forms given in dictionaries, containing the tense stems 
of these verbs, such as du, athw, elu, eddu ‘to go’, dawed, dawad, 
delyd, doddi ‘ to come’, gwnelyd ‘to do’, are spurious. Silvan Evans 
misquotes D.G. 306 dywad as an example of dawad, s.v.; but admits 
that the others do “not occur in the infinitive”! see s.v. delyd. 


x. Origin of the forms. (1) af < *azaf: Ir. agaim ‘I drive’ 
/ag- : Lat. ago, Gk. dyw, Skr. djati ‘drives’. The verb had middle 
flexion in Brit., cf. é-yt ‘ goes’ < *ag-e-taz (‘ drives himself, goes’) § 179 
iii (1). Hence the perf. euthum < *aktos esmi § 182 iv (1), and the 
plup. athoeS ib. (2). For the voicing of th to 8 in edyw, adoed see 
§ 108 iv (2). Stokes’s reference of edwyd ‘ivisti’ to Wped- Fick* 
ii 28 (still quoted, e.g. by Walde? s.v. pés) is made in ignorance of the 
facts.—On dos see (7); on mynet § 100 iv. 

(2) The subj. stem el- comes from the synonymous root *eld- : Gk. 
éX\dw ‘I drive’; in the pres, ind. the stem was *ell-, prob. for *el-n-, 
Thurneysen Gr. 314, a8 in Ir. ad-ella ‘ transit ’, di-ella ‘deviat’; in W. 
*ell-af was driven out by af, but the subj. elwyf remained. W. delwyf 
is probably, like gwnelwyf an analogical formation. The reason why 
the 3rd sg. has no -o may be that these forms superseded an old 3rd 
sg. middle *elhyt and 3rd sg. gwnech which had no -o. The view 
that gwnél is a re-formation is borne out by the actual survival of 
gwnéch. 

(3) The stem of gwnaf is *urag-, / wereg- ‘work’ §100i(2). In 
the pres. and impf. ind., therefore, the flexion was exactly the same as 
for af, stem *ag-; this led to its being assimilated to af in other 
tenses. The old root-aor. sg. 1. gwrith, 3. gwretth became gwneuthum, 
gwnaeth like the perf. of af, § 181 vii (2).—The old perf. of WV uereg- 
is preserved in the 3rd sg. in Ml. W. guorew, gorew § 182 ii (1), Ml. 
Bret. guereu, gueure, guerwe.—lIt does not seem possible to derive 
gorue from the same root; this occurs as sg. 1. 3. in Corn. gwrdk 
(grag etc.) ; it probably represents a synonymous form associated with 
goreu on account of accidental similarity ; possibly < *yer-ork-, WV petk- 
: Skr. pjsdti ‘carves, adorns, forms, prepares’, péSah ‘form’ (: Lat. 
pingo, with -k/g- altern.); cf. Duw an goruc B.B. 39 ‘God made us’. 

(4) The v.n. gwneuthur is for gwneithur G.c. 112, 128, W.M. pp. 93, 
94 (P 16), B.cH. 62 (cf. anghyfreith wneuthur R.P. 1296, 1.€. wneithur) 
§ 77 viii. The original v.n. was *gwreith < *wrek-tu-; by the loss of 
-r- after the initial this became gwetth, gwaith ‘work’. The form 
*qoreith occurs, written guereit, in enuir ith eluir od guar guerert 
B.A. 37, which appears elsewhere as enwir yt elwir oth gywir weithret 
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do. 34, 1. 4, though the rhyming word is kyvyeith ; but weithret is 
also a genuine variant rh. with kiwet ib. 1.9. Possibly the -7- was 
first lost in the compound *gwreithret by dissim. The -wr added to 
*gwreith ‘work’ may have come from the synonymous Jlafur < Lat. 
laborem. The form *gwreithur might easily have become guneithur 
by dissim. § 102 iii (2), as it was dissimilated to guruthyl in Corn. 
The -n- might spread from this to the verb; but as gwn- is slightly 
easier than gwr- the change may have taken place in the vb. itself 
owing to its frequent occurrence. The old v.n. gweith with lost -r- 
came to be dissociated from the vb., and gwneuthur remained the only 
v.n, Ultimately from gwaith ‘work’ anew denom. gweithiaf ‘I work 
was formed, with gweithio ‘to work’ as v.n.—gweith ‘battle’ < *uikta 
(: Ir. fichim ‘T fight’, Lat. vinco) is a different word. ‘ 

(5) dewaf is a compound of the verb ‘to be’, as seen in the v.n, 
dy-fod. ‘The prefix is *do- which appears regularly as dy- before 
a cons.—The pres. is future in meaning, and comes {rom the fut. *esd ; 
thus *d6 esd > *dew, which was made into deu-af § 75 ii (2), so the 
2ud sg. ; the 3rd sg. *do eset gave daw or do see ib. The pres. deuaf 
would be in O.W. *dotiam; under the influence of 3rd sg. do this 
became *do-am > Ml. W. doaf; thus deu- and do- became the stems 
of the pres. and impf.; and dew- was even substituted for dy- in some 
other tenses as dew-bi for dy-bi, v (4). [Later the 3rd sg. daw was 
made a stem in S.W. dialects, and dawaf, dawat, etc. occur in late 
MSS. 

a Other tenses contain the 6- forms of the vb. ‘to be’; the fut, 
dyvyd, dyvi, pres, subj. dyvo, dyffo are regular; the perf. might be 
either dyvu < *do-(be-)baue or dybu < *do-b’baue; from the latter the 
-b- spread to other tenses. The perf. dywu or dybu was supplanted, 
see vi (4), by a new perf. formed in imitation of aeth but with the 
vowels of the pres. stems deu-, do-; thus deuth, doeth; and by a new 
second perf. similarly modelled on eSyw, which like edyw itself became 
obsolete in Ml. W. 

(7) The impv. of dewaf was dos, which was transferred to af, see 
viii (1). The Corn, forms are dus, dues, des, the Bret. is deuz. It is 
clearly impossible to equate these forms either with one another or 
with dos. What has taken place is that the vowel of other forms, 
especially the 2nd pl., has been substituted for the original vowel ; 
thus W. dos after do-wch, Corn, dues after duech, des after de-uch, 
Bret. deuz after deu-it ‘come ye’; a late example is W. dial. (to 
a child) dows yma ‘come here’ after dowch. This leaves Corn. dus as 
the unaltered form; dus < *doistiid < *do estod : Lat. estdd, estd, 
Gk. éoTw. 

(8) The loss of dos to deuwaf was supplied by the impv. of verbs 
meaning ‘come’ from Wreg- ; Ir. do-rega ‘he will come’; thus dabre 
< *dabbiriga < *do-ambi-reg-a; dy-re < *do-riga < *do-reg-d. The 
forms with -d are generally referred to Wret- ‘run’ ; but it would be 
more satisfactory if they could be connected with the above. Ir. tacr 
‘come’ < *to-reg shows *reg- athematic; to athematic stems a 2nd 
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eg. impv. *-dhi might be added (: Gk -@:); thus *do-reg-di > 

*do-red-di > dyred. Itis true that -dhi was added to R-grade of root ; 

but there are exceptions, as in the case of -tdd (Lat. estd for *s-tdd). 
dyre also occurs as 3rd sg. pres. ind., R.P. 1036, 1. 28. 


Verbs with old Perfects. 


§194. i. (1) dywedaf ‘I say’ has 3rd sg. pres. ind. Ml. W. 
dyweit Wa, 21, Early Mn. W. dywaid. In Late Mn. W. this 
form is replaced by dywed, which is not so much a re-formate 
from the other persons as a dial. pron. of dywaid, § 6 iii. (In 
Gwyn. the dial. form is dy/fyd re-formed with the regular affec- 
tion as in gweryd : gwaredaf.) 

The 3rd sg. dyweit seems to contain the affected form of the R- 
grade *yat- (*u,t-) of the root § 201 i (3); cf. berv B.B. 101: berwaf. 

(2) The aor. is dywedeis w.M. 10, dywedeist do. 63, dywed- 
assam, ete., which is regular, except that for the 3rd sg. the perf. 
is used : Ml. W. dywawt nM. 5,6, dywat do. 23, dywot w.m. 6,735 
Early Mn. W. dywawd R.G.E. v. 141, dywad, dywod, dyfod. For 
these in Late Mn. W. a new formation dywedodd is used ; but in 
Gwyn. dial. dywad, dwad may still be heard (Rhys, RC. vi 17). 

Ni ddyfod ond yn ddifalch ; 
Ni bu na gorwag na balch.—D.N., M 136/123. 
‘He spoke only modestly : he was neither vain nor proud.’ 


The impers. is the perf. dywespuyt R.M. 90, R.B.B. 10, dywet- 
pwyt s.a. 17, Mn. W. dywetpwyd Matt. i 22 (1620). But the 
aor. dywedwyd is more usual in Mn. W., and also occurs in 
Mi. W. : dywedwyt Wa. 115. 

(3) The 2nd sg. impv. is, of course, dywet W.M. 121; Mn. W. 
dywed. But in Early Mn. verse we sometimes find dywaid, D.G. 355, 
G.Gr. do. 247, owing to the influence of the irregular 3rd sg. pres. 
ind, 

(4) The v.n. is Early M1. W. dywedwyd > Ml. W. dywedut § 78 
iv (2), written in Mn. W. dywedyd. 

In the dialects S.W. gwéud (the vb. also gwedaf), N.W. (dwéud), 
déud, dibyd, (= 9). 

(5) dywedaf : /yet/d- ‘say’ : Skr. védati ‘speaks’, W. gwawd 
‘song’, Ir. faith ‘poet’, Gaul. (-Gk.) pl. ovares (whence Lat. vatés, 
Walde, s.v.) < Kelt. *wat-< L° *yot-. Perf. dywawt, etc., § 182 i 
(1).—V.n. dywedwyd § 203 iii (4), (8). 

Bb 
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(6) The verb, with the root-form *vaf-, see (1), was used with- 
out the prefix dy- before na ‘that not’, thus gwadaf na ‘I say 
that not, I deny that’. Hence gwadaf came to mean ‘I deny’, 
v.n. gwadu, though an objective clause after it is still introduced 
by za. With neg. di- in Ml. W. diwat w.m.L. 92 ‘denies’. 


Oes a wad o sywedydd, 
Lle dél, nad hyfryd iw dydd ?@—Gr.0. 38. 


‘Ts there an astronomer who will deny that the light of day, where it 
comes, is pleasant ?’ 

ii. (1) gwaredaf ‘I succour, relieve’: 3rd sg. pres. ind. O. W. 
guorit suv. sk., Ml. W. gweryt p.p. 1171, 1. 5, Mn. W. gweryd 
Diar. xiv 25, Gr.O. 113 ;—v.n. Ml. W. guaret w.m. 3, Mn. W. 
gwared, gwaredu, The verb is quite regular, But in O. and 
Early Ml. W. the 3rd sg. past is the perf. guoraut JUV. SK., 
guaraud BB. 39, gwarawt R.P. 1159. 

There is also a 3rd sg. pres. subj. gwares seen in gwares Duw 
dy anghen B.P. 577 ‘may God relieve thy want’, § 188 iii (1). 


(2) gwared < *uo-ret- < *upo- ‘under’ + *ret- ‘run’: cf. Lat. 
suc-curro < sub ‘under’ + curro ‘I run’ ;—gwarawt § 182 ii (1). 


ii. (1) dygaf ‘I bring’ : 3rd sg. pres. ind. Ml. W. dwe 
w.M. 398, Mn. W. dwg (= dig) ;—v.n. Ml. and Mn. W. dwya 
(=dwyn). Old 3rd sg. pres. subj. duch § 188 iii (1). 

(2) Perf. sg. 1. dugum wm. 42; 2. dugost s.a. 246; 3. due 
w.M. 42; pl. 3. dugant OM. 107, 8.G. 246, re-formed as ducsant 
C.M. 59, dugassant s.c. 16. In Mn. W. the 3rd sg. dug (-d-) 
remained the standard form, though a new dygodd has tended to 
replace it in the recent period. But the other persons were 
re-formed as aorists in the 16th cent., though the older forms 
continued in use : 

Dy wg yn hir y dugum; 

O dygais, di-fantais fim.—W.1L. 
‘Thy resentment have I loug borne ; if I have borne it, I have been 
no gainer.’ 

(3) The compound ymddygaf is similarly inflected : v.n., Mn. 
W. ymddwyn ‘to behave’, ymddioyn ‘to bear’ § 41 i; perf. sg. 3. 
ymddug Can, iii 4, in late bibles ymddig (and so pronounced). 


(4) dygaf, dug § 182 ii (2); dyn § 208 iv (3). 
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iv. (1) Ml. W. amygaf ‘I defend’: 3rd sg. pres. ind. amwe 
B.T. 29; V.n. amwyn. 

am-tyn seems to mean literally ‘fight for’, since it is followed by 
4 ‘with’; as amwyn y gorflwch hwn a mi w.m. 122 ‘to fight for this 


goblet with me’ ; amvin ae elin terwin guinet B.B. 57 ‘to fight with 
his enemy for the border of Gwynedd’. 


(2) Perf. sg. 3. amuc B.B. 39, B.A. 12, ueu-8 amuc ae wayw B.A. IT 
‘defended him with his spear’. There is also a form amwyth used 
intransitively, und therefore prob. a middle form like aeth; as 
pan amwyth ae alon yn Liech Wen B.T. 57 ‘when he contended 
with his foes at Ll. W.’—Plup. sg. 3. amucsei RP, 1044. 

(3) am-wg < *mbi-(p)uk-, / peuk-: Lat. pugna, pugil, Gk. rixrns, 

paxos, O.K. feohtan, E. fight.—The perf. amuc with -uc < *-pouke, 
like duc § 181 1i (2). The form amwyth prob. represents *amb(i)uktos 
*st ; as it has the R-grade of the root, it cannot be a root-aorist. The 
v.n. has -no- suffix § 203 iv (3).—See also § 54 i (1). 

The perf. has not been preserved in gorchfygaf ‘1 conquer’, Ml. W. 
gorchyfygaf § 44 ii < *uper-kom-puk-. 

v. (1) clywaf‘I hear’: 3rd sg. pres. ind. clyw w.M. 543; v.n. 
Ml. W. clybot wm. 474, clywet G.Y.C. (anno 1282) RP. 1417, 
Mn. W. clywed. 

(2) Perf. sg. 1. cigleu w.M. 36, 83 = RB.M. 23, 60, RM. 120, 
BT. 33; ciglef R.M. 130, 168, w.M. 408, 423=R.M. 262, 274, 
cM. 46, 48; sg. 3. cigleu W.M. 144=R.M. 214, C.M. 50, 8.G. 10, II, 
etc. The rest of the tense is made up of aor. forms: sg. 2. clyweist 
W.M. 230, R.M. 168; pl. 3. clywssont W.M. 33, R-M. 22; impers, 
clywysbwyt L.A. 117, clywspwyt 8.G. 246. 

In Early Mn. W. the 1st sg. cig/ef survived in poetry, see ex., 
and I.G. 338. But the ordinary Mn. form is clywais D.G. 81. 
Similarly the 3rd sg. cag/eu is replaced by clywodd Luc xiv 15; 
thus the tense became a regular aor. There is also a Late Ml. 
and Mn. 3rd sg. c/ybu s.e. 362, Ex. ii 15, and impers. elyluiayd 
Matt. ii 18 beside clywyd Ps. |xxvii 18. 

Doe ym mherigl y ciglef 

Ynglyn aur angel o nef.—D.G. 124. 
‘Yesterday in danger I heard the golden englyn of an angel from 
heaven.’ 


(3) In Early Mn. W. a 2nd sg. impv. degle is found, e.g. G.GL 
Bba 
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I.MSs. 315; both form and meaning seem to have been influenced 
by dyre (dial. dere) ‘come !’ 

Degle'n nes, dwg t liw nyf 

Ddeg annerch oddi gennyf.—D.G. 218. 
‘Lend nearer ear! bring to [her of] the colour of snow ten greetings 
from me.’ 

(4) clywaf, see § 76 v (2).—ciglew § 1821; the form ciglef is the 
result of adding rst sg. -f to cigleu (euf > ef); it tends in late Mss, 
to replace the latter; thus ceylew W.M. 144 = ciglef R.M. 214. The 
cynghanedd in the example shows that the vowel of the reduplicator 
is i (as it is generally written), and not y; hence we must assume 
original *ki-. The rst sg. was most used, and prob. gives the form 
ciglew.—clybot is probably for *elyw-bot, cf. adnabot § 191 iv (3). 

vi. godiwedaf ‘I overtake’: v.n. godiwes § 208 iii (7) so in 
Mn. W., sometimes re-formed in Late W. as goddiweddyd.—Perf. 
so. 3. godiwawd, see § 182 iii. 


Verbs with t-Aorists. 


§195. i. (1) canaf‘I sing’: 3rd sg. pres. ind. can B.B. 13 
= Mn. W. cén; v.n, canu.—Aor. sg. 1. keint, keintum, 2. ceuntost, 
3. cant §175 iii, § 181 vii (1), impers. canpwyt § 182 iv (4); there 
are no corresponding forms in the pl. ‘The ¢-aor. was already 
superseded in Late Ml. W.; thus se. 3. canawd w.a. 117, Mn. W. 
canodd ; but cané survived in the phrase X. a’i cant ‘[it was] X. 
who sang it’, ascribing a poem to its author, and is often mis- 
written cdut by late copyists § 175 iii (1). 

(2) gwanaf‘I wound’ is similar. Aor. sg. 1. gweint, 3. gwant 
§175 i; Mn. W. gwenais, gwanodd. 

ii. (1) cymeraf ‘I take’, differaf ‘I protect’: 3rd sg. pres. 
ind. cymer, differ; vn. kymryt w.M. 8, 9, diffryt RM. 132, 141.— 
Aor. sg. 3. Aymerth, differth, kemirth (=kymyrth) au. i 126, 
diffyrth R.M. 139, $175 i (1). Beside these, forms in -wys, -ws 
oceur in MI. W., as kemerrws § 175 i (5), differwys G.B. R.P. 1191. 
But cymerth survives in biblical W., e.g. Act. xvi 33, beside the 
usual Late Mn. W. cymerodd c.c. 318, Matt. xiii 31. 


(2) The v.n. cymryt, Mn, W. cymryd c.c. 338, cam-gymryd M.K. 
[137], has been re-formed as cymeryd; but the prevailing form in the 
spoken lang. is eymryd Ceiriog 0.H. 110 (or eym’yd). The translatois 
of the bible adopted cymmeryd, evidently thinking that it was more 
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correct than the traditional form.—On the other hand, the verb is 
sometimes found re-formed after the v.n.; thus kymreist R.G. 1128, 
cymrodd D.G. 356, cymrais E.P, ps. cxix 111. 

(3) cymeraf < *kom-bher- § 90 ;—differaf < *dé-chs-per-, / per- 
‘bring’ : Skr. pé-par-t2 ‘brings across, delivers, protects’ ;—cymryt 
< *kom-bhr-tu- § 203 iii (8).—cymerth, cymyrth § 181 vii (1). 

iii. Early Ml. W. dyrrecth ‘came, returned’ ; maeth ‘nursed’ ; 
gwreith ‘did’ ; § 181 vii (2). 


DEFECTIVE VERBS. 


§196. The following verbs are used in the 3rd sg. only. 

i. (1) MI. W. dawr, tawr ‘ matters’, impf. dorei, toret, fat. 
dorbi ; also with di- : diiawr, disorei, vn. didarbot. (The -8- is 
inferred from Early Mn. eynghanedd, as deuddyn/diddawr D.G. 
37.) ‘The verb is chiefly used with a negative particle and dative 
infixed pron. ; thus ay'm dawr K.P. 1240 ‘I do not care’, literally 
‘it matters not to me’. It is generally stated to be impersonal ; 
but this is an error, for the subject—that which ‘ matters ’—is 
often expressed, and when not expressed is understood, like the 
implied subject of any other verb. Thus, My’m tawr 1 vynet WM. 
437 ‘I do not mind going’; 7 is the affixed pron. supplementing 
’m, and the subject of tawr is vynet, thus ‘ going matters not to 
me’; so, Ny’m dorei syrthyaw... nef R.P. 1208, lit. ‘the falling of 
the sky would not matter to me’; odit a’m didawr RP, 1029 
‘[there is] scarcely anything that interests me’. 

Pathawr (for pa ’th dawr) w.m. 430 ‘what does [that] matter to 
thee?’ Ny'm tore: kyny by8wn w.m. 172 ‘I should not mind if 
I were not’. yt mawr y’m dawr 8.7. 65 ‘it is not much that it 
matters to me’; ni’m dorbi B.B. 60, 62 ‘it will not matter to me’, 
Without the dat. infixed pron. : ny didawr, ny dawr cwt vo B.P. 1055 
‘it matters not, it matters not where he may be’. 

(2) In Late MI. W. the subject and re moter object came to be 
confused in the 3rd sg. ; thus nys dawr ‘it matters not to him’ 
came to be regarded as, literally, ‘he does not mind it’, -s ‘ to 
him’ being taken for ‘it’. Thus the verb seemed to mean ‘to 
mind, to care’; as am y horff nys didorei of 8.G. 64 ‘about the 
body he did not care’; heb didarbot py beth a damwmeines 18a R.B.B. 
225 ‘without caring what happened to him - 

In Late Ml. and Early Mn. W. this new verb ‘ to care’ came 
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to be inflected for all the persons; as my didorynt R.B.B. 216 
‘they cared not’, 7 ddoraf D.G. 529 ‘I do not care’, nz ddorwn ¢ 
do. 296, "2 ddawr hi, ni ddorwn do. 174. In spite of this per- 
version the phrase 2i’m dawr persisted, e.g. D.G. 138, G.Gr. 
p.G. 248, Gr.O. 57; also o'm dawr ‘if I care’, D.G. 246, 
G.Gr. ib. 


(3) The interchange of ¢- and d- suggests the prefix *to- : *do-; 
the fut. dorbi and the v.n. show that the verb is a compound of the 
verb ‘to be’, the first element originally ending in a consonant, as in 
adnabod, gwybod. Hence we may infer dawr < *daros’st < *dé-(p)aros 
est; *paros : Gk. rdpos, Skr. purdh, all from Ar. *p,ros ‘before’ ; for 
the development of the meaning cf. Skr. purds kar- ‘place in front, 
make the chief thing, regard, prefer’; with the verb ‘to be’ instead 
of ‘to make’ we should have ‘to be in front, to be important, to. 
matter’. The impf. doret must therefore have been made from the 
pres. dawr. 

The reason for dar- in the v.n. is a different accentuation : *do-éros- 
> dar- § 156 i (13). The form darbod survives as a v.n. without 
a verb, meaning ‘to provide’, whence darbodus ‘provident’. This 
may have been a separate word from the outset, with *p,ros meaning 
‘before’ in point of time; ‘*to be before-hand’ > ‘ to provide for the 
future’. The verb darparaf ‘I prepare’ seems to have the same 
prefix compounded with *par- : peri ‘to cause’ < *g%,r-, qker- 
‘make ’ influenced by Lat. paro (paratus > W. parod ‘ ready’). 

From didawr were formed the abstract noun didordep M.A. ii 346 
and the adj. diddorol only occurring in Late Mn. W. and generally 
misspelt dyddorol ‘ interesting ’. 


ii, (1) MI. W. dichawn, digawn ‘can’, Mn. W. dichon, is rarely 
used except in this form, which is 3rd sg. pres. ind. 

ny dichawn ef eu gunneuthur .A. 33 ‘which He cannot do’, ef. 34, 
353 Uawer damwein a digawn bot w.M. 28, R.M. 18 ‘many an accident 
may happen ’—Chwi yn falch a ddichon fod T.A. A 9817/184 ‘you who 
may be proud’. i ddichon neb wasanaethu dau arglwydd Matt. vi 24. 
Llawer a ddi-hon taer-weddi y cyfiawn Iago v 16. 

A subjunct. 3rd sg. occurs in kyn ny 8igonho y gerd hon w.m. 488 
‘though he does not know this craft’. In @.o. 138 we find nas 
opens vt ac nas dichonwn pei ‘that I cannot [do] it, and could 
BOG dt ote as 

The form dichyn M.K. [ix.] is an artificial re-formation which was 
in fashion for a time, and then disappeared. 

(2) dichon, dichawn < *diz’sawn < Brit. *di-gegane; digawn < 
Brit. *di-g’gane; < Ar. perf. sg. 3. *Gegone : Gk. yéywva ‘IT make 
known’; for meaning cf. Eng. can : /gené ‘know ’—W. gogontant 
‘ glory’ orig. ‘*fame’ < *uo-g'gan-. 
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(3) A stem of the same form (usually with -g-) is inflected 
throughout in O. and Ml. W. in the sense of ‘cause to be, do, 
make’, v.n. digoni M.A. i 359. 


Ind. pres. sg. 2. digonit B.B. 19 (=digonyd); aor. sg. 1. digonets 
M.A. 1 271@, Sg. 2., 3. dicones JUV. SK., 3. digones B.T. 40, dichones 
M.A. 1 273a, impers. digonet W.M. 477; plup. sg. 3. digonset B.T. 24; 
subj. pres. sg. 1. dichonwyf M.A. i 2714. 

(4) This seems to come from /gené- ‘cause to be, give birth to rs 
of which the pf. was sg. 1. *Gegona, 3. *Gegone : Skr. 1. jajdna, 3. jajana, 
Gk. 1. yéyova. Whether the two roots are originally the same has 
not been decided. If the original meaning was something like ‘ to be 
efficient’, it might have become 1. ‘to produce, give birth to’, 2. ‘be 
master of, understand’, 

(5) Ml. W. digawn, Mn. W. digon ‘enough’ may have originated 
in phrases such as digawn hynny ‘that will do’ understood as ‘that 
[is] enough’; ef. digawn a Sodet yman R.M.14. From digon ‘ enough : 
@ new verb was made in Mn. W., digonaf, v.n. digont ‘to suffice’. 


iii. Ml. W. deryw, Mn. W. darfu § 190 i (2). 

iv. Ml. W. gweda 2.P. 1286 ‘ beseems’ § 178 v (2), impf. gwedee 
w.m. 178; Mn. W. gwedda ¥. 30, impf. gweddai Eph. v 3, v.n. 
gweddu 1 Tim. ii 10. Followed by 2. 

Other persons are found : gwed-af, -wyf 1L.a. 122, gweddynt Gr.O. 63. 

gwedda is a denom. from gwedd ‘ appearance’ < *wid-a § 63 iv. 

v. Ml. W. tykya w.M. 14 ‘avails’, impf. ¢ygyev ib., ven. tygyaw 
do. 16; Mn. W. éycia Diar. x 2, impf. tycjai, vn. tycio Matt. 
xxvii 24. Followed by 2. 

Ny thykya y neb ymlit yr wnbennes w.M. 14 ‘it avails no one to 
pursue the lady’; the subj. is ymiit ; thus ‘ pursuing avails not’. 

tycia is a denom. from twg : ¥/tewa*-, see § 111 v (2); but the -c- 
in the pres. is caused by the -A- of -ha. 

vi. MI. W. deiryt R.P. 1197 ‘pertains, is related’ foll. by y ‘to’ ; 
impf. deirydei s.¢. 105. Mn. W. deiryd L.G.C. 272, Gr.0. 47. 

A’r lludw gorff, lle daw y gyt, 

Yr Uudw arall lle deiryt.—G.V., B.P. 1299. 
‘And [I commend] the body of dust, where it will all come, to the 
other dust where it belongs.’ 

The last syll. -yt may be the 3rd sg. mid. ending § 179 iii (1); this 
would explain the limitation of the vb. to the 3rd sg. In that case 
deirydei is a re-formation, and the prefix and stem are deir-< *do-gr-; 
the root may be *gher- ‘hold’ (: Lat. co-hors); thus deryt from 
*do-ghretai ‘holds himself to ~ 
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vii. metha gan ‘ fails’, synna ar ‘is astonished’: 


Pan fethodd genni’ ddyfeisio B.c. 15 ‘when I failed to guess’, lit. 
‘when guessing failed with me’; metha gan y buan ddianc Amos li 14; 
synnawdd arnaf D.G. 386 ‘I was astonished at’, synnodd arnynt 
Matt. xiii 54. 

These verbs began to take the person for the subject in the Late 
Mn. period; assynnodd pawb Marciitz. The transition stage is seen 
in synnodd arno wrth weled Act. viii 13, where weled is no longer, as 
it should be, the subject ; the next step is synnodd ef; then synnais, 
etc., in all persons. 

Other verbs are used in a similar way in the 3rd sg., but not 
exclusively ; hiraethodd arno ‘he longed’; llawenhaodd arno ‘he was 
rejoiced’ ; eshaodd iddo ‘ profited him’; gorfu arno or idde ‘he was 
obliged’; perthyn iddo or arno ‘belongs to him’; digwyddodd itddo 
‘it happened to him’, etc. The subject is usually a v.n.: digwyddodd 
iddo syrthio ‘he happened to fall’; gorfu arno fyned ‘he was obliged 
to go’. 


$197. i. The verb genir ‘is born’ is used in the impersonal 
only ; ind. pres. (and fut.) genir, impf. genid, aor. ganed, also Late 
Mn. W. ganwyd, plup. Ml. ganadoed, ganydoed, ganyssit, Mn. 
ganasid ; subj. pres. ganer; v.n. gent. 

Although the forms, except in the pres., are, as in other verbs, 
passive in origin, they take the impers. construction, being accom- 
panied by objective pronouns, The v.n. takes the obj. gen. : eyn fy 
ngent ‘before my birth’, lit. ‘before the bearing of me’. 

genir, ganer, ganet .A. 37, genit, gent do. 11, ganadoed H.M. ii 263, 
ganydoed R.B.B. III, ganyssit do. 286. 

A 3rd. sg. aor. gents ‘begat’ occurs in c.M. 19, in a translation, and 
is prob. artificial. 

li. genir < Brit. *gani-re < *G,né-, V Gené- : Lat. gigno, Gk. ycyvo- 
par, etc. The ganad- in the plup. is the perf. pass. part. *ganatos < 
*7,na-to-s; prob, -yd- is due to the anal. of ydoedd. 


§198. i, Ml. W. heb yr, ed y, or hed ‘ says, said’ is used for 
all persons and numbers ; the yr or y is not the definite article, 
as it occurs not only before proper names, but before pronouns. 
The Mn. W. forms corresponding to the above are er, ebe, eb. In 
Recent W. the form ede (with -e for Ml. y §16 iv (2)) is some- 
times wrongly written edai, the -e being mistaken for a dialectal 
reduction of the impf. ending -ai § 6 iii. 

__ Oes, arglwys, heb yr yntew w.m. 386 ‘ Yes, lord, said he’ 3 heb yr ef 
ib. ‘said he’ ; heb yr wynt do. 185 ‘said they’; hed yr Arthur do. 586 
‘said A,’ ; heb y mi do. 46 ‘said I’; heb y pawb do. 36 ‘said every- 
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body’ ; heb y Pwyll do. 4 ‘said P.’; heb ef do. 2 ‘saidhe’; heb ynteu 
do. 3 ‘said he’; heb hi do. 10 ‘said she’; heb wynt do. 27 ‘said 
they’; ete, Its use without an expressed subject is rare, and occurs 
chiefly where it repeats a statement containing the subject : Ac yna y 
dywat Beuno, mi a welaf. heb w.a. 126 ‘And then Beuno said, “I see,” 
said [he]’; A gofyn a oruc idaw, arglwyd, heb R.M. 179 ‘and he asked 
him, “lord,” said [he]’; heb ef... heb R.M. 96. 

Mn. W. (N.W.) eb ni Ps. cxxxvii 4 (1588), eb ef B.cw. 8 ‘said he’, 
eb yr angel ib. ‘ said the angel’, ebr ef do. 10, ebr ynteu do. 15, eb ef 
M.K. [11], hebr ef do. [20]; (S.W.) ebe Myrddin v.p.0. 4, eb un do. 97, 
ebe IMSS. 154 ff. The N.W. dial. form ebr, e.g. ebr fi B.cw. 10, etc. is 
now re-formed as ebra. 

Yn ol Stén ni welais haul, 
Eb Seren Bowys araul.—T.A., A 14975/107. 


‘Since [I have lost] Sién I have not seen the sun, said the bright Star 
of Powys.’ 


li. C. used Aedaf and hebu, see ex.; P.M. imitating him (the 
two poems are addressed to father and son) wrote my hebwn hebod 
M.A. 1 294 ‘I would not speak without thee’. 


Ti hebof nyt hebu oe teu; 

Mi hebot ny hebaf inneu.—C., R.P. 1440. 
‘Thou without me—it was not thy [wont] to speak; I without thee— 
I will not speak either.’ 


The compound atebaf (<*ad-heb-af) ‘I answer’ is inflected 
regularly throughout : 3rd sg. pres. ind. e¢yb, v.n. ate). The rarer 
compounds gurthebaf ‘I reply’, gohebaf ‘I say’ (now ‘I correspond’) 
seem also to be regular : gohebych B.F. r.p. 1154 (Mn. W. 3rd 
sg. pres. ind. goheba, v.n. gohebu). 


iil. In O.W. only hepp m.c. ( = heb § 18 i) occurs, before a consonant 
in each case. In Ml. W. heb yr and heb occur before vowels, and heb 
y before consonants. Assuming that the original form in W. was 
*hebr, this would become either *hebr or heb before a consonant; 
the former would naturally become hebyr, later heby; this seems to be 
the sound meant by heb y, the y being written separately because 
sounded y’as in the article. Before a vowel *hebr would remain, and 
is prob. represented by heb yr (the normal Ml. spelling would be 
hebyr = hebyr). In S.W. heb and heby survived, becoming eb, ebe ; in 
N.W. heb and hebr, becoming eb and ebr. 

If the above is correct, the original *hebr must be from a deponent 
form with suffix *-re added directly to the root ; thus *seg*-re, v seq*- 
‘say’; cf. gebyr § 191 iii (1). In the face of the compound ateb = Ir 
aithesc, both from Kelt. *atd-seg#-, Strachan’s statement, Intr. 97, 
that eb ‘says’ is of adverbial origin seems perverse. A sufficient 
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explanation of its being uninflected is its deponent form. In com- 
pounds it was regularized, and C.’s hebaf is deduced from these. 


iv. The verb amkaw® ‘answered’ is a survival which occurs 
frequently in the w.M. Kulhwch, and nowhere else ; the 3rd pl. is 
amkeudant w.M. 486, -8, which the scribe at first wrote amkeudabt 
do. 473, -7, -8, -9, mistaking ~ for u and writing it 6. 


amk-aws, § 96 iii (4); if the explanation there given is correct, 
amkeuSant is a re-formation, possibly at first *amkeudynt with affec- 
tion of aw as in beunydd § 220 iv (2). 


§199. i (1) meddaf ‘I say’ is inflected fully in the pres. and 
impf. ind. only: 3rd sg. pres. medd, impers. meddir ‘it is said’, - 
There is no v.n. 


Exx. 1. Med seint Awstin m.a. 42 ‘St. Augustine says’; 2. med 
yr ystoria do. 129 ‘ says the account’; 3. Dioer, heb y kennadeu, Teg, 
med Pryderi 0c yr gur... WM. 88 ‘“ By Heaven,” said the 
messengers, ‘‘ Pryderi says it would be fair for the man...”’; 
4. Edyrn vab Nud yw, med ef; nyt atwen inheu ef R.M. 259 ‘He says 
he is Edyrn son of Nudd; but I don’t know him’; 5. Blawt, mesei 
y Gwydel w.m. 54 ‘“ Flour,” said the Irishman’; 6. Broch, medynt 
wynteu do, 24 ‘‘ A badger,” said they’. 

Mn. W. : meddaf I.F. 1.mss. 319, Col. i 20; meddi Ioan viii 523 
medd M.K, [20]; meddant 2 Cor. x 10, 

(2) In the recent period medd has tended to take the place of eb, 
and has almost ousted it in the dialects, But in Ml. W. the two are 
distinct : heb is used in reporting a conversation, and is therefore of 
extreme frequency in tales; meé is used in citing authors, as in exx. 
I., 2., or in quoting an expression of opinion as in ex. 3., or an 
answer not necessarily true, as in exx. 4., 5.,6. Hence we may infer 
that meé originally meant ‘judges, thinks’, and is the original verb 
corresponding to medwl ‘thought’: Ir. midiur ‘I judge, think’, Lat. 
meditor, /med-, allied to »/mé- ‘measure ’.—To express ‘think’? 
a new verb medylyaf, a denom, from medwl, was formed, § 201 iii (6). 


(3) The verb meddaf ‘I possess’ is however conjugated regu- 


larly throughout: 3rd sg. pres. ind. medd, 3rd sg. aor. meddodd 
W.IL. c.mL, 105, v.n. meddu. 


This verb is unconnected with the above, and probably comes from 
/med- ‘enjoy’ : Skr, mddati ‘rejoices’ (from the sense of ‘refreshing’ 
comes ‘healing’ in Lat. medeor, medicus). W. meddaf is often 
intrans., followed by ar; meddu ar ‘to rejoice in, be possessed of’. 
A common saying is Mae hwn yn well i feddu urno ‘this is better to 
give satisfaction ’, lit, ‘ to have satisfaction on it’. 
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ii. (1) The verb dlyaf (2 syll.), dylyaf (3 syll.) ‘I am entitled 
to, obliged to’ is conjugated fully in Ml. W.: 3rd sg. pres. ind. 
dyly, 3rd sg. aor. dylyawd L.A. 15, v.n. dlyu, dleu, dylyu. But in 
Mn. W. the inflexion is restricted to the impf. and plup. ind. 
with the meaning ‘I ought’, more rarely ‘ I deserve’, and the 
v.n. is not used, 


D.G. has dyly 28 ; elsewhere the impf. dylywn, dylyai (misprinted 
dyleuaf, dy’at) 35 ‘I deserve, she deserves’; Ni ddylyut ddilé-w (mis- 
printed Ond ni ddylit) 427 ‘thou oughtest not to destroy’. The 3rd 
sg. dylyat became dylai § 82 ii (3), also without the intrusive y, didi. 
Hence sg. 1. dyldwn, 2. dyla@ut. These forms may still be heard from 
old speakers; but in the Late Mn. period a re-formed tense dylwn, etc. 
has come into use; and the written form is dylwn 2 Cor. ii 3, dylit 
Es. xlviii 17, dylet Ioan xix 7, dylem, 1 Ioan iv 11, etc. The plup.in 
any case would be dylaswn 2 Cor. xii 11, etc.—In the early 17th 
cent. an artificial sg. 3. dyl was sometimes used. 


Gwirion a ddlae * drugaredd ; * us. ddylae, 
Gwae’r ferch wi gyrro tw fedd.—D.E., c 49/33. 


‘The virtuous deserves mercy ; woe to the woman who sends him to 
his grave.’ On -ae for -dz see § 52 iii (3). 


(2) The first y in dylyaf is intrusive, and comes from dyly < *dlyz 
§ 40 iii (3). Related forms are Ml, W. dylyet, dlyet ‘merit; debt’, 
Mn, W. dyléd D.W. 80, diéd T.A. A 14967/29 ‘debt’, § 82 ii(3); the 
latter is the Gwyn. dial. form; late Mn. dyled; Bret. dle ‘debt’, dleout 
‘devoir’, Ir. dligim ‘I deserve’, dliged ‘law, right’; all these may 
represent either *dleg- or *d]g- in Kelt. : Goth. dulgs ‘debt’ < *d/lgh-, 
O.Bulg. dhigz ‘debt’ ; the underlying meaning is ‘ to be due, or lawful’ 
either ‘to’ (‘ merit’) or ‘from’ (‘debt’); hence *dhlegh- ‘law’. There 
is nothing to prevent our referring to such a root O.E. lagu, E. law, 
and Latin /éx (lex, Sommer 293), if for the latter we assume -gh/g- 
§ 101 iii (1). 


§ 200. i. hwdo, hwdy ‘here! take this’ and moes ‘give me’ 
are used in the imperative only ; in Mn. W. Awde has pl. hwdyweh ; 
moes has Ml. pl. moesswch R.M. 182, Mn. moesweh Gr.O. 58. 


Hwde vwodrwy w.M. 168, R.M. 234 ‘take a ring’; hwde di y 
votrwy honn R.M. 173 ‘take thou this ring’; hwdy ditheu ef c.M. 31 
‘do thou take it’; hwdiwch M.K. [78], B.cw. 38. 

Moes § 154 iii (2) ex.; moes vy march w.m. 17 ‘give me my 
horse’; moesimi y gorvlwch w.M. 164 ‘give me the goblet’; Melys ; 
moes mwy prov. ‘|It is] sweet ; give me more’; moes 7 mi dy galon 
Diar, xxiii 26; moes, moes do, xxx 15; moessweh rhyngoch air 
Barn, xx 7. 
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ii. Awde is not used for ‘take’ generally, but is an exclamation 
accompanying an offer, cf. Gwell wn hwde no deu adaw R.B. 968 
‘better one “take this” than two promises’; hence possibly hw for 
*huey § 78 ii < *s(u)oi ‘for (thy) self’ the reflexive *swe- being used 
orig. for all persons. In that case -dy or -de is the ordinary affixed 
pron. (= B.B. -de, § 160 iv (3), used because hw was taken fora verb), 
or is perhaps voc.; hwdy dz then is *hw dydi, The S.W. hwre is 
late, M.IL. ii 108 (not by him, see do. 319). 

moes < *moi esto(d) § 75 ii (2) ‘be it to me’, ie, ‘let me have it tse 
cf. est mihi ‘I have’. If so, i mi ‘to me’ after it is redundant; but 
its frequent omission makes this probable. 


VERBAL STEMS. 


§ 201. i. The pres. stem of the W. verb, from which in regular 
verbs the aor. and subj. stems can be regularly deduced, may be 
caWed the stem of the verb. It is found by dropping the -af of 
the 1st se. pres. ind. The ending -af, as we have seen, comes 
from Brit.*-ame for unaccented *-dmi, which is sometimes original, 
and represents Ar. *-d-mi or *-6-mi ; but -af was often substituted 
for -if < Brit. *-7-me < Ar. *-é-mi,and for the affection caused by 
Brit. *-a7 < Ar. *-0, the ending in thematic verbs. The W. 
verbal stem represents— 


(1) F-grade of /, as in cymer-af ‘I take’, ad-fer-af ‘I restore’, 
WV bher- : Lat. fero, Gk. dépw. So rhed-af ‘I run’, gwared-af ‘I 
succour ’, eh-ed-af ‘I fly’, etc. 

(2) F°-grade of 7, as in gwan-af ‘I wound’ < *gwon-, Ir. gonim, 
WV gthen- : Gk. doviw. So pob-af‘I bake’, a-gor-af ‘I open’ § 99 
vi, etc. 

(3) R-grade of 7, as in dyg-af ‘I bring’ < *duk- § 182 ii (2); 
also V-grade, as in co-sp-af ‘I punish’, Ir. co-se-aim < *con-sq*- 
(‘talk with’), / seg#- ‘say’. (Though in rho-dd-af ‘I give’ the dd 
appears to be V-grade of /do-, in reality -ddaf represents Ar. *-dd-mi 
with F-grade, as in Gk. d(dwpt.) 

(4) R-grade of / with n-infix, as in gann-af ‘I am contained’ 
<*ghnd-§ 173 iv (1), 7 ghed-: BK. get ; and in gwnn ‘I know’ <*uind-, 
WV ueid- §191 iii (1) —W. prynaf ‘I buy’ < *g*rina-mi, V ghreia- 
§ 179 iii (1). The infix comes before the last cons. of the root, and 
is syllabic (-ne+) before a sonant ; the last cons. in *g¥reta- isa (4=ag), 
and before @ the syllable is -na- § 63 v (2), hence *g¥rinad- ; cf. Gk. Dor. 
Sapvap, 7 dema-. 

(5) R-grade of ¥ + 4, as in setni-af ‘I sound’ <*st,n-i-, v sten-3 
sain ‘a sound’ is an old y.n., ef. darstain ‘to resound’ § 156 i (13). 

(6) V-grade of W + *t > W. -yd-, as in b-y8-af § 189 iv (1); and 
gweinys-af B.P. 1244 ‘I serve’, 3rd sg. gweinyd do. 1238, gweinyda 
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1254 < *uo-gn-tt-, V Gené-, § 196 ii (4); the v.n. is gweint <*uo- 
gnim- § 203 5) (4), These represent Ar. iteratives and causatives in 
~éie- (: -t-: -7-). 

(7) R-grade of / +*-isq->W. -ych-, as llewych-af (late corruption 
lewyrchaf) < *lug-isk-, / leug/g-: Gk. -t-cxw;—F-grade of V + *-sq- 
>W. -ch-, in Ml. W. pu-ch-af ‘I wish’ < *quoi-sq-, V quot-: Lith, 
kvécz ‘1 invite’, O. Pruss. quoi ‘he will’, Lat. vis, O. Lat. vois ‘thou 
wishest ’, Lat. invitus, (gu > Lat. v), Gk. xotrar+ yuvaikdy érbupiar Hes, 
—Ar. suff. *-sge-. 

(8) Other Ar. stem-forms, mostly deverbatives and denominatives, 
such as -d- or -dh- stems, as rhathaf, rhathu § 91 ii; -t- stems, as 
gadaf ‘leave’ < *gha-t- ii(2); -y- stems, as (gwr)andawaf ‘I listen’ 
§ 76 iii (1); stems with -m-, as tyfuf ‘I grow’ <* tu-m- : Lat. tumeo, 
#7 teua*- ‘increase’ ; etc. 


ii. (1) Many verbs are denominatives formed from the v.n. as 
stem. Old examples are gafaelaf ‘I take hold’ from v.n. gafael 
§ 188 iv; gwasanaethaf ‘1 serve’ from v.n. gwasanaeth ‘to serve’ ; 
as the latter was also an abs. noun meaning ‘service’,a new v.n. 
gwasanaethu was made from the verb, § 203 i (1) ; ymdidir(r)edaf 
‘I trust’ from v.n. ymddir(i)ed ; andawaf from andaw i (8); cadwaf 
ete. § 202 v. For later examples see (3). 

(2) (a) The verb gadaf ‘I leave, let, permit ’, v.n. gadu, gadael, 
gadel has a doublet adawaf ‘I leave, leave behind’, v.n. adaw (in 
Late Ml. and Mn. W. gadawaf, v.n. gadaw, gado). The two verbs 
are conjugated regularly throughout; thus— 

1. gadaf: 3rd sg. pres. ind. gad, 2nd sg. impv. gad, 2nd pl. do. 
gedweh, 3rd sg. pres. subj. gato = gatto RP. 1271; na at RP. 1299 
> nat do. 1216, Mn. W. nad ‘let not’, na ato > nato * forbid’; from 
these we have nadaf ‘I forbid’, v.n. nadu ¢.c. 187, Card. nadel. 

Och arglwy8, heb y Gwalchmei, gat y mi vynet... Ae adu a wnacth 
Arthur BM. 181 ‘Alas lord,” said G., “ let me go.” And A. let 
him’ Wy adei ef hun vyth ar legat dyn w.M. 465 ‘he never left 
sleep on eye of man.’ Ym-fd a P.G.G. 22 forego’ impv. 

Gwedd ewyn, cyd gweddiwyf, 
; Gadu ar Dduw rannu ’r wyf—D.G. 17. 
‘[ Maid of] the colour of foam, though I pray, I leave it to God to 
dispose.’ 
Ac ato’dd awn bei’m getid.—G.Gl. P 33/59. 
‘ And to him would I go, if I were allowed.’ 
Nad 1 ferch newidio f’oes.—D.G. 295. 


‘Let not a woman change my life’ (? read niweddio ‘ mar’). 
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Nato Duw § 159 ii (2), E.P. 274 ‘God forbid’; nadodd D.G. 105 
‘prevented’. Gedwech 7 blant bychain ddyfod attafi Marc x 14. 

2. adawaf : 3rd sg. pres. ind. edew, Mn. W. gedy, 2nd sg. impv. 
adaw, 2nd pl. edewch, Mn. W. gadéwch, 3rd sg. pres. subj. adawo, etc. 

Adaw ti y lle hwnn m.A. 105 ‘leave thou this place’, Ac yn y 
llestyr yd ymolcho yd edeu y modrwyeu W.M. 475 ‘and in the vessel 
in which she washes she leaves her rings’. Ayt nat edewis ef wr byw 
do. 54 ‘till he left no man alive’. A el y chware adawet y groen 
R.B. 965 ‘ whoso goes to play let him leave his skin behind’. 

gadaf is itself prob. an old denom., i (8), from *Gha-t-, / ghé-: Skr. 
jahati ‘leaves’, Lat. hé-rés, Gk. yfjpos. adawaf is a denom. from 
adaw. which may be an ad-compound of the same root with w- verbal 
noun suffix § 202v(1); thus *ati-Gha-u- >Brit. *ate-gay- >ad-aw. 
Initial g- begins to appear in adaw in the 14th cent. : gedewis L.A. 106. 

The verb gadaf is in common use in the spoken lang., but recent 
writers seem to think that it is a corruption of gadawaf, and in late 
edns. of the Bible gédwch l.c. has been changed by vandals to 
gadéwch. 


(6) eyfodaf ‘I rise, raise’, v.n. cyfodi, is generally reduced in 
Mn. W. to codaf, codi (cyfod- > cywod- > co-wod- > cod-). But 
in lit. W. the 3rd sg. pres. ind. cyfyd Matt. xvii 23, and 2nd sg. 
impv. cyfod Gen. xxxi 13, remained. In the recent period, how- 
ever, a dial. form ciayd (<*cdb|yd < egywyd) is sometimes used for 
the former, and even as impv., e.g. Ceiriog c.¢. 94. 


In Gwyn. the dial. forms are cyfyd ‘rises’, cid|ad ‘rise!’ the latter 
now being replaced by a new cod from the vb. stem. 

cyf-cd-af < *kom-(p)ot-, / pet- ‘fly’: Gk. wory, rérouat, O. Pers. 
ud-a-patata ‘rises’; cyf-od- orig. ‘ rise’ (of birds, bees, etc.). The V also 
means ‘to fall’ Walde? 573, hence W. od-é ‘to fall’ (of snow), as 
Oitid eiry B.B. 89 ‘snow falls’ ; hence dd ‘ snow ’. 


(3) In Mn. W., especially in the late period, some verbs have 
been re-fo: med with the v.n. as stem ; thus arhoaf became arhosaf 
§187 11; adedlaf became adeiladaf § 208 iii (1); olrhéaf*T trace’, 
v.n. olrhain § 2038 iv (1), became olrheiniaf; and darlléaf ‘T read’ 
became dardlennaf, or darilenaf, formed from the dial. v.n. darllen, 
for the standard form darllein, darllain. 


As there is no early evidence of darllen it cannot be assumed to be 
from llén < lleen < Lat. legend-. darilennaf instead of *darlleiniaf 
may be due to the influence of ysgrifimnaf. But in S.W. it is sounded 
darllenaf with single -n-, as if influenced by llén. In the 1620 Bible 
the vb. is darllennaf Dan. v 17, but impv. darllain Es. xxix Il, 
darllein Jer. xxxvi 6, v.n. darllein Act. viii 30, 
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ili. The stems of denominatives are formed in W. either without 
@ suffix, or with the suffixes -ych-, -yg-, -ha-, -ho- or -i-; thus— 

(1) Without a suffix: bwyd-af ‘I feed’, v.n. bwyd-o, from bwyd 
‘food’; meddiann-af ‘I take possession’, v.n. -w, from meddiant 
‘possession’ ; pur-af ‘I purify’, v.n.-o0, from pur ‘pure’; arfog-af 
‘I arm’, v.n. -7, from arfog ‘armed’. 

(2) Suff. -ych- as in brad-ych-af‘I betray’, v.n. bradychu, from 
brad ‘treason’; chwenychaf ‘I desire’, v.n. chwenychu WA. 13, 
whenychu RBE. 89, chwennych D.G. 91, from chwant ‘desire’; 
tewgch-af ‘1 fatten’, v.n. -w, from tew ‘fat’; on the suff. see i (7). 

The relation between this and the abstr. noun ending -weh § 148 iii 
(23) is seen in pas ‘cough’ < *gast- (: O.E. hwista), pesychaf I 
cough’, pesychu ‘to cough’, peswch ‘coughing’; the last isa suffixless 
v.n., and is still used as a v.n. in §.W. dialects. Ar. *-isq->*-yty > 
~weh § 96 iii (4), § 26 vi (5). 

diolwch ‘to thank’ w.m. 11, ‘thanks’ do. 34, became diolch ‘to 
thank’ 8.B.B. 134, ‘thanks’ do. 10, and *diolychaf ‘I thank’ became 
diolchaf w.M. 104 even earlier ; diolwch < *dé-idl-isq-: W. iolaf ‘I 
praise’, v.n., goli, etriolaf ‘I entreat’, v.n. e’riawl < *ar-ial-; Kelt. 
*al- ‘speak fervently’< Ar. *jal- ‘ fervent’ : Gk. £4Aos, Dor. Laos 
‘ zeal’. 

(3) Suff. -yg-, as in gwacthgg-af ‘I become worse’, v.n. -w, from 
gwaeth ‘worse’; mawryg-af ‘I extol’, v.n.-w, from mawr ‘ great’. 

The suff. is prob. a variant of -ych- after th, Ul, cf.-wg § 143 iii (23). 
The stem-form of Ml. W. gwellygyaw from gwall ‘defect’ has been 
influenced by the synonymous diffygyaw < Lat. défici-. 


(4) Suff. -ha-; the -2- unvoiced -d, -d, -g, and often -f, -5 § 111 
iii. It has various uses: 

(2) ‘to seek’, added to nouns, forming v.n.’s without a v.n. 
ending: cardéta ‘to beg’ (cardod ‘ charity’); b/dta‘ to beg meal’ 
(blawd ‘ meal’); ctéca‘ to beg meat’ (cig ‘ meat’) ; gta ‘ to beg corn’ 
(7d ‘ corn’); pysgdta ‘to fish’ (pysgod ‘ fish’); enewa ‘to gather 
nuts’ (cnau ‘ nuts’); adéra ‘to go bird-catching’ (adar ‘ birds’); 
cynita ‘to gather fuel’ (cynnud ‘ fuel’); UWygdta ‘to catch mice’ 
(dlygod ‘ mice’); gwréica ‘to seek a wife’ (gwraig ‘ wife’); Woffa 
‘to glean’ (Wdaw(f) ‘hand’), etc. None of these has a corre- 
sponding verb, § 2041; but many have a nomen agentis in -haz, 
as b1détati, cyniitai § 143 iv (2). 


These forms are proper compounds of noun stems with *sag- <*sag-, 
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WV sag-: Ir. saigim ‘I seek’, Goth. sdkj jan, E. seck; thus *mlato-sag- 
>*blod-ha->blota. The noun suff, -hai<* sagid ‘seeker ° § 104 ii(2). 


(2) ‘to go as, act as’, in Ml. W. marchockaaf ‘I ride’, mar- 
chockaawd 8.G. 34, marchocawn do. 35; v.n. marchogaeth do. 1, 35. 
A variant of the verb is formed without a suffi: marchogaf, 3rd 
sg. pres. subj. marchoco A.L, i 24, imps. marckocer do, 264, also 
with v.n. marchogayth ib. 


Brit. *markakos agame ‘I go as rider’, treated as one word, gave 
*marchoghazaf > marchocdaf. But the vn. was a proper compound 
*markako-akta >*markakakta > marchogaeth ‘to ride’. In Dyfed a 

new v.n. was formed from the vb. stem : marchocdu, now corrupted to 
brochgdu. (-aaf implies active flexion, but the vb. was orig. middle.) 


(c) ‘to become, be’ with adjectives; as gwanhaf ‘I become weak’, 
v.n. gwanhiu ; cryfhaf ‘I become strong’, v.n. cryfhdu, dial. eryffdu ; 
trugarhaf ‘I am merciful, have merey’, v.n. trugarhéu, from 
trugar ; ete. 


Brit. *ydnnos agame ‘I go weak’ > *yannos-agame> W. gwanhdaf. 
Where a vowel drops before s, the latter remains as A, cf. § 183 11 (2). 
It is a common usage to stereotype the nom. sg. mas. in such phrases ; 
cf. Lat. potts swmus, not *potés sumus, and Skr. pl. r. datasmas instead 
of datarah smas following the sg. datasmi ‘I shall give’< data asmi 
‘Tam a giver’—W. parhaf‘1 continue ’ (v.n. parhdu, péra)< Brit. 

*naros-agame ‘I go on the same’< Lat. par. 


(d) ‘to make’ with adjectives; glaxhaf ‘I clean’, v.n. glanhdu; 
gwastataf ‘I flatten, straighten’, v.n. gwestatdu; cadarnhaf ‘1 
strengthen’, v.n. cadarnhdu. 


Brit. *glanosagame > W. glanhdaf. The nom. sg. mas. was used 
because it had been stereotyped in this form of phrase in group (c). 

To this group should probably be referred difétha ‘to mar, spoil’ 

< *di-fed-ha ‘to make unusable, unenjoyable’, /“ med- ‘enjoy’, § 1991 
(3). The verb was difethdaf, see difetha-aw8 R.B.B. 394, diffethe-erst 
w.M. 29, diffetha-er W.M.L. 137 (old ff for f § 19 ii (2)); it is now 
re-formed as difethaf, though the v.n. remains unchanged. 


(e) ‘touse’, etc, with nouns ; as dyfrhaf ‘I water’, vn. dyfrhdu; 
coffaf ‘I remember’, v.n. coffdu or céffa; bwytif ‘I eat’, v.n. 
bwyta. 

Gwyn. dial. byta<O.W. bit suv., Ml. W. byd B.B. 84, variant of bwyd 


§ re ili (2).—'This group follows the analogy of (6) as (d) does that 
of (c 
4] Similar formations abound in Ir., Thurneysen Gr. 314; but Ir. 
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does not help us to decide the orig. forms, as intervocalic -s- simply 
drops in Ir. The combination goes back beyond Prim. Kelt.; in Lat, 
it is a proper compound : mitigare, rémigare, navigare, etc. 


(5) Suff. -ho-; in paratoaf ‘I prepare’ § 185 i; erynhoaf ‘TI 
compress, summarize’, v.n. erynhdi. 


W. paratoaf < *parad-hos-af < *pardto-sod- ‘set ready’ < Lat. 
paratus + *sod-, 7 sed- § 63 ii; ef. arhéaf § 187 iii; see also § 74 
i (1). 


(6) Suff. -i-; this is added to nouns, and is largely used: taniaf 
‘I fire’ (¢én ‘fire’); glaniaf ‘I land’ (glan ‘shore’); sonjaf ‘I 
mention’ (sé ‘rumour’); meddyljaf‘I think’ (meddwl‘ thought’) ; 
rhodiaf ‘1 go about’ (rhawd ‘ course’) ; ete. 


This is the Ar. denominative suff. *-ge-, as seen in Skr. apas-yd-ti 
‘is active’ from dpas- ‘act’; Gk. redciw (< *redeo-ww) from rédco- ; 
SnAdw (< *SnAO-4w) < d7A0-s ; etc., Meillet, Intr.? 183. 

In old formations the -g- of course affects the preceding vowel in 
W. ; thus niweidiaf ‘injure’: niwed, Ml. W. er-nywed w. 48a, § 76 
iv (4); peidiaf, v.n. peidio ‘to cease, be quiet’ < Brit. *pat-< *q*(i)o-t-, 

qkeié- : Lat. qurés. 

ln W. the suff. is not added to adjectives, But -az-, Ml. -e7- in the 
ult. may be caused by the % of the lost adjectival ending *-ios; and 
the 7 is kept in the vb.; thus disglair ‘ bright’ < *dé-cks-kl(i)ariés 
(: claer < *kiitarés § 75 vi (1)); hence W. disgleiriaf‘I shine’, v.n. 
disgleirio. From these forms it was extended to other adjectives with 
-ei- as perfferthio, perfferdyaw from perffeith < Lat. perfectus; and with 
~i-, as gwirio ‘to verify’ from gwir § 35 iii (but cywiro from cywir). 

The suffix is generally used in verbs borrowed from Eng.; thus 
pasiaf ‘I pass’, passiodd Can. ii 11 ; peintyaw ‘to paint’ (§ 16 v(2)); 
ystopyaws 8.c. 72 ‘stopped’. In some cases two forms are used ; 
thus ffaelyaw 8.G. 285 ‘to fail’, beside ffaelu do. 348, the latter being 
the treatment of native words with -ae-; both forms are still in use, 
So helpio and helpu. 


: VERBAL Nowns. 


§ 202. i. (1) The v.n. often consists of the stem of the verb 
with no ending: ated ‘to answer’, vb. atebaf; edrych ‘to look’, 
vb. edrychaf; dangos ‘to show’, vb, dangosaf'; adrodd ‘to recite’, 
MI. W. adraws, vb. adroddaf ; anfon ‘to send’, vb. anfonaf; bwyta 
‘to eat’, vb. bwytd-af etc.; Ml, and Early Mn, W. ffo § 223 i (2), 
Late ffod ‘to flee’. 

1402 oc 
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(2) This form implies a lost monosyllabic ending, most probably 
neut. *-o3 as in Gk. yév-os, Lat. gen-us; thus ateb< *ati-seg*-os. The 
loc. *-es-i of this gives the Lat. inf.-ere; thus O. Lat. genere ‘ gignere’ 
= genere abl. of genus, Brugmann? II i 525. The W. v.n. may be ace., 
in which case it often stands, as gallaf ateb ‘I can answer’. But it 
may also be nom. as ateb a wnaf‘[it is] answer that Iwill do’. The 
word is the same as the abstr. noun ateb ‘an answer’; and perhaps 
need not be assumed to come from an oblique case. 

(3) The verb trawaf H.M. ii 252 has 3rd sg. pres. ind. terew B.B. 63, 
and v.n, taraw H.M. ii 253. The vowel in the first syll. of these two 
forms is probably intrusive § 40 iii (3); it does not occur in the other 
forms of the verb in Ml. W. : trawet w.M. 24, B.M.15; trewis W.M. 80, 
90, B.M. 58, 66, C.M. 18 ; trawawé s.c. 18, trawssant do. 31, trawsset 
do. 61; trawher W.M.L. 3, trawhet do. 29. The Late Mn. tarawaf, 
tarawiad are artificial; the natural forms are still trawaf, trawiad. 
If the etymology trawaf < *trug-Gmi (ru< ur) § 97 v (3) is correct, it 
does not admit of a vowel between the ¢ and r. 

(4) Many verbs which seem to have suffixless v.n.’s are denomina- 
tives formed from the v.n. § 201 ii (1), (3), and v (1) below. 


ii. The ordinary endings used to form verbal nouns are -u; 
-o, Ml. -aw; -i. 

-u and -aw represent forms of v.n.’s of verbs of the & conjugation. — 
-u < *-du-, prob. < loc.*-G-yen (or nom.-ace. *-d-un) : Skr. dat. da-vdn-e, 
Gk. Cypr. 80-Fer-ar, Att. Sotvar; (*--uos is also possible, with the suff. 
of byw § 204 11(5); but this isa rarer form).— -aw for *-aw(f)< loc. 
*-a-men (or nom.-ace. *-G-mmp) ; see § 203 ii (4); but Ir, has also -mu- 
§ 203 vii(4), and -ma-, beside -m,n- flexion. 

-i belongs to the 7 conjugation; the O.W. form was -im (= -78) 
§ 110 ili (5); hence from *-2-men (or *-t-mm), as assumed above for 
-aw ; thus rhoddi ‘to put’ < Brit. *ro-di-men < *pro-dhé-men. 

In Ml. and Mn. W. the use of the above endings is determined 
by the form of the stem, as follows: 

iil. -u is added to stems in which the vowel of the last syllable 
is a, ae,e or y; as canu, pallu, diddanu, tarfu; taeru, arfaethu, 
saethu, gwaedu ; credu, trefnu, sennu, Uedu; nyddu, erynu, prydgddu, 
melysu. Exceptions: a few stems having a, v (3); gwaeddaf 
‘Lery’ has v.n. gweidi R.M. 174, 1A. 154; medaf has medi B.B. 45. 

Mi. W. cae-u w.m. 24 ‘to shut’ is contracted in Mn. W. to caw 
§ 33 iv, § 52 iii (3). 

iv. -aw, Mn. -o is added to (1) i-stems; thus medylyaw w.M. 10, 
tygyaw do. 16, rhodto, diffygio, teithio, gweithio, seilio, hoelio, ete. 
In Ml. W. the 7 is often omitted, as trewdaw w.m. 6, Mn. W. treudlio ; 
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keissaw do. 487, Mn. W. ceisio, § 35 ii (1). Some i-stems have 
other endings, see § 203 iii (2), vi (1), (2), vii (1). 


A few z-stems have suffixless v.n.’s; thus kynn*gyaf has kynnie 
‘W.M. 30 ‘to offer’; distrywyaf has distryw R.B.B. 159, distriw do. 89, 
now distrywio. In Late Mn. W. meddwl, sin have superseded 
meddylio, sonio as v.n.’s. In daliaf the -i- represents original -g-, 
and daly, dala, late dal represent an original suffixless *dalz, see 
§ 110 ii (2). Similarly hely, hela, hel, vb. heliaf, heliodd Gen. xxvii 33 
‘hunted’; but N.W. has beside Ad ‘ to gather’, hel-a ‘to hunt’ where 
-a may be the stem suff. -ha of a lost vb. *helhaaf, seen in O.W. in 
helcha gl. in venando, helghati ‘hunt thou’, The -2- of bwriaf is from 
-g- which appears as w in the v.n. bwrw, see ib. 

As az is e7 in the penult § 81 i, and stems with -e7- take -z- § 201 
iii (6) it is seen that denominatives from nouns and adjs. with -az- 
must have v.n.’s in -i0 ; thus areithio, disgleirio, diffeithio, gwenhieithio 
from araith, disglair, diffaith, gweniaith. (If these had been araeth, 
disglaer, etc., as now often misspelt, the v.n.’s would be, by iii above, 
*araethu, *disglaeru, etc., which are never spoken or written.) There 
is only one exception; cyfieithw (a late word) has -w because the vb. 
cyfieithiaf became cyfieithaf by dissim. of 2’s; the regular cyfieithyo 
also occurs, P 218/179 R.' 


(2) stems having 4, u, eu, @y ; as blino, gwrido, llifo, rhifo ; curo, 
dymuno, grymuso ; ewro, heulo, ceulo ; bwydo, rhwyfo, arswydo, twyllo. 


M1. W. dinustyr m.m. 32 ‘destroys ’ has v.n. dinustraw R.P. 1246; in 
Mn. W. dinustr became dinistr by § 77 ix, and the verb is re-formed 
with -7- suff. v.n. dénistrio Deut. xii 2. (The late dinystrio is a mis- 
svelling; the sound in the penult is not y but 7.) dinusir< * dé-nou(t)- 
stro- : niwed § 76 iv (4), suff. as in Lat. monstrum. 

Some stems ending in -ew have suffixless v.n.’s, as dechreu ‘to 
begin’, maddew ‘to part with, to forgive’, ameu ‘to doubt’, vb. 
amheuaf, Also in Mn. W. tramwy Job i 7, arlwy D.G. 104. 

On account of the early change of @y to wy after a vowel, we have 
-u for example in tywyllu ; in these cases, therefore, the suffix is no 
guide to the orig. form. (tywyll < tywyll § 111i (2).) 

vy. -iis added to (1) stems ending in ; thus derwi, chuerwi, 
enwi, sylwi, gwelwi, Some of these have suffixless v.n.’s, as cadw, 


galw, marw. 

Two distinct formations are represented here.—r. In verbs which 
take -i the -w- either forms part of the root, as in berwi, / bhereu- § 63 
iv, or belongs to the stem of the noun or adj. of which the verb is a 
denom., as gwelwi, from gwe/w ‘ pale’.—2. In verbs which do not take 
-i the w is itself the v.n. suffix, from *-wen (or *-yos), see ii above, and 
the vb. is a denom. formed from the v.n.; thus cadw ‘to keep’ 
<*kat-yen, vqat- ‘hide, cover, keep’: O.H.G. huolen ‘care for, 
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keep’, E. heed, Lat. cassis; galw ‘to call’ < *gal-yen, /gal-: Lat. 
gallus, E. call. For two of these v.n.’s, by-w and mar-w, no verbs 
were formed § 204 1i. 

Though the classes remained distinct, a v.n. of one class was liable 
to pass over to the other; thus merwi p12/124R, ‘to die ’,—From 
Brit. *lanos (<*plno-s § 63 vii(2)) ‘full’, a vn, *lan-wen would give 
*Ulawnw, from which may come Wanw R.M. 94, llenwi W.M. 23, RM. 15, 
llewni R.M. 175.—arddelw (now arddel) for arddelwi. 

Stems ending in -aw are similarly divided : suffixless adaw § 201 
ii (2), gurandaw do. i(8), taraw i(2) above ;—with -7, tewt, distewt 
only (taraw having gone over to the otherclass). D.G. uses distawu 
165, and Mn. W. croesawaf has croesawu. 


(2) stems having ve or 0, whether the latter be original o or 
a mutation of aw; thus oed2, troelli, veri, poethi; lonni from dlonn 
“merry ’, cronni from crawn ‘hoard’ ; torri, ey flogi, arfogt. 

Some stems having o take no suffix, as dangos, anfon, adrodd i (1). 
M1. W. agori w.m. 59. 60, B.M. 42, A.L. i 498, D.G. 134, Can. v 5 18 
later agoryd M.K. [30], Dat. iii 20, or agor M.K. [32], B.ow. 56 (agort 
R.M. 174 with punctum delens, ? late). 


(3) some stems having a, which is affected to e; as erchi, vb. 
archaf; peri, vb. paraf'; sengi, vb. sangaf; perchi, vb. parchaf; 
defut, vb. dafnaf. 

mynegi, Ml. W. menegi, and trengi are stems with a; in Ml. and 
Early Mn. W. the verbs are managaf and trangaf ; but in Late Mn. W. 
the ¢e of the v.n. has intruded into the vb., and mynegaf, trengaf are 
the usual forms.—In B.B. 8 delli (JJ = 1-1) occurs for the usual daly, dala 
iv (1).—defni is also an abstr. noun ‘ dropping’ Diar. xix 13. xxvii 15 ; 
and is often taken for a pl. of dafn e.g. I.MSS. 232 3 v.n. defni ILA. 23. 


§ 203. Verbal nouns are also formed by means of other suffixes, 
as follows: 


i. (1) -aeth in marchogaeth § 201 iii (4) (6), and Early Ml, W. 


gwasanaeth ‘to attend, serve’, later gwasanaethu. 


Ef a dely guassanayth ar e vre|nhines|...Ny dely ef eyste,... 
namyn guasanayth oy sevyll B.cCH. 22 ‘ He is to attend on the queen. 
He is not to sit but to serve standing’. In both these examples 
Aneurin Owen prints guas(s)anaythw a.L. i 54,56. In 60 he gives 
guasanaeth correctly, with -w as the reading of mss. c.D.E. In Late 
Ml. W. gwassanaethu R.M. 174 is the form used. See § 201 ii (1). 

-aeth became an abstr. noun suffix § 143 iii (2). Thus a lost verb 
*hir-hd-af ‘I long’ had a v.n. hiraeth ‘*to long’ which came to mean 
‘longing’; fiom this was formed the denom. hiraethaf ‘I long’ with 
v.n. Airaethu ‘to long’. 
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(2) -ael or -el, in gafael, gafel § 188 ii (3), § 201 ii(1); caffael, 
caffel, cael § 188 1 (8); dyrchafael § 188 iii; gadaed beside gadu 
§ 201 ii (2); gallael beside gallu ‘to be able’. Probably -ae/ is 
original only in gafael § 188 iv. 

(3) -ach, in cyfeddach ‘to carouse’, prystellach, ymdesach, clin- 
darddach, caentach P 5/x %. These have no verbs. The ending 
is sometimes substituted for another: chwiljach ‘to pry’ for 
chwilio ‘to seek’. 

(4) The above are v.n.’s from ag- seen in -ha- stems; thus -aeth 
<*-ak-ta (<-ak-<-o-ak-; the & would be shortened before At even 
though accented) § 201 iii (4) (6), with *-ta suffix as in bod ‘to be’ 
< *bhu-ta.— -ael : Ir. -ail<*-ag-li-s, with fem. *-li- suff.; the suff. 
*_lj- forms fem. abstract nouns in Slavonic also, and Armenian has an 
infinitive suff. -2.— -ach< *-aks-<*-ag-s-, perhaps *-ag-sen; cf. Gk, 
pepe < *pepe-cev. 

ii. (1) -ofain, M1. W. -ovein, -ovant occurs beside -aw in 
wylofain, Ml. W. wylovein WA. 117, 154, ewynovein 8G. 343, 
evinowant B.B. 46. A similar formation is digyfain G6. 132 
‘wrath’, later usually digofaint, abstr. noun. 

(2) -fan(n), -fa, in ciynfan, M1. W. kwynvan wa. 154, beside 
cwynaw, cieyno; gridvan WA. 154, Mn. W. griddfan whence vb. 
griddfannaf, gridva RM. 132; ehedfan Ml. W. ehetvan, beside 
ehedeg, vb. ehedaf ‘I fly’. 

(3) -ain, Ml. -ein, in Jefain, Uevein R.M. 132, vb. Ucfaf ‘I cry’; 
Uemain, late llamu, Ml. llemeia, vb. lamaf ‘1 leap’; germain ‘to 
ery’, Ml. germein, no verb; ochain, vb. ochaf; ubain, diasbedain 
with no verbs, With -t in diodeifeint w.a. 129 ‘suffering’, 
Mn. W. dioddefaint, only occurring as an abstract noun. 

(4) cwynaw < Brit. loc. *kein-a-men, denom. from *geino-, § 101 
ii (2); cwynofain from the dat. of the same stem, *kein-a-m ,n% 
<*-m,nat : Gk. 86-pevat, Skr. da-mane ‘to give ’.— -ovant represents 
another case, prob. loc. *-G-m,ni; -ant < -ann < *-,n-, § 621 (2).— 
-fun(n), -fa represents the same case as the last, but with a different 
accent; thus griddfan ‘to groan’ < *grido-m,ni, V glreia®- : O.E, 
granian, E. groan ; cwynfan is similar, or formed by analogy.—llef 
‘ery’ <Brit.*lemen < “lep-men, < *lep- : Sky. ldpati ‘chatters, murmurs, 
laments’ ; Ulefain is the dative *lemani < *lep-m,nat ; llefuf is a denom, 
from ef. Similarly garm § 95 ii (3), germain < *Gar-sm,nat ; no verb 
was formed for this ;—Jllam : llemazn, vb. Uamaf denom. From these 
-ain was deduced and added to the intjs. ub and och and to the noun 
diaspad (diasbad) ‘cry’; vb. ochy ma. 154 ‘ groanest ’, ocha G. 196. 
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iii, (1) -ad, M1. -at, in adedlad ‘to build’, Ml. adeilat R.M. 93, 
R.B.B. 56, 58, 59, IA. 123, verb adeilaf; Ml. W. gwylat w.M. 74, 
R.M. 53 ‘to watch’, gwylyat s.a. 2, vb. gwylaf W.M. 74, RM. 53, 
also with y; chwibanat om. 48 ‘to whistle’, vb. chwibanaf; 
dyhéad B.cw. 124 ‘to gasp’ beside dyhéu, vb. dyhéaf.. 

In Late Mn. W. adeilaf has been replaced by a denom. of the 
v.n. : adeiladaf, from which comes a new v.n. adetladu. The orig. 
meaning was ‘to form a wattle’; the absence of ¢ after 7 points to ezl 
coming irom *egl- § 35 ii (3) ; hence adeilaf < *ati-eglami < *-peglo- 
by dissim. for *pleg-lo-, / plek/g- : Lat. plecto, Gk. rAéxw, wAéypa. 

(2) -aid, Ml. -eit, added to i-stems: ystyryeit c.M. 61 ‘to con- 
sider’, synyeit W.M. 33, R.M. 22 ‘to take thought’, tydyeit sa. 75 
‘to imagine’, medy/yeit M.A. 1 251 ‘to think’, ervynnyeit IA. 125 
‘to implore’, ysglyfyeit cm 5 ‘to snatch’; Mn. W. meddyliaid 
D.G. 22, ystyriaid, syniaid, tybiaid; -o is also used with these 
stems; and erfyn is now suffixless, -eit is added to one w-stem: 
ysgytweit R.B.B. 58 beside ysgytwaw wa. 166, Mn. W. ysgwyd, vb. 
y¥sgydwaf ‘1 shake’. 

On account of the dial. reduction of ai to ¢, § 6 iii, this suffix is 
confused in Late Mn. W. with -ed; thus, ystyried, synied, tybied ; 
these three are in common use. G.J. wrote ystyriaid correctly, Hyff, 
Gynnwys 28. 

The form ysgwyd is v.n. and 3rd sg. pres. ind. ; it is for ysgydw by 
metath. of w, cf. echwyd ‘evening, west’< Lat. occiduus ;—ysgydw 
‘brandishes’ occurs M.A. i 285 ;—stem ysgydw-<*squtu- for *squti- 
<*squ,ti- : Lat. quatio for *(s)quatio, O.Sax. skuddjan ; W. sgytio ‘10 
shake violently ’, ysgewéd ‘a push’. 

(3) -ed, MI. -et, in kerdet w.m. 486 ‘to walk’, Mn. W. cerdded, 
vb. cerddaf; clywed § 194 v (1); guelet w.m. 17, Mn. W. gweled, 
gweld ‘to see’, vb. gwelaf; yfet w.M. 182 ‘to drink’, Mn. W. yfed, 
vb. yfaf; myned ‘to go’, vb. af § 198 ii. The -ed became part of 
the stem in dan-wared ‘to mimic’, 7 yeréi- § 63 vii (3); ymddiried, 
ymbiret ‘to trust’: dir ‘true’. 

cerded < *kerd-, Corn. cerdhes ‘to go, walk’, Bret. kerzet id., Ty, 
ceird ‘ walk’, / sgerad- ‘turn about’; Gk. xépSa€, Lat. cardo.—guelaf 
‘I see’, Bret. gwelout, Corn. gweles ‘to see’ < *ghuel- § 93 iv: Lith. 
Zvelgitt ‘I look towards’, Svilgéti ‘to see’, Gk. Géryw ‘I fascinate’ 
(“fascination is ever by the eye” Bacon), 7 Ghwel-, extd. *Ghuel-g-. 
There is also a gwelaf from ~wel- ‘wish’: tra welho Duw wM. 72 
‘while God will’, Mn, W. os gwelwch yn dda ‘if you please ’. 

(4) -ud, Ml. -ut, earlier -wyt, in dywedut § 1941 (4); kyscwyt 
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B.T. 27, usually cysgu ‘to sleep’; cadvid (=cadwyd) B.B. 62, 
cadwyd W. 10a, usually cadw ‘to keep’; ymchwelut w.M. 10, 14, 
8.G. 23 ‘to turn’, ymchoelut o.M. 5. There is some confusion, 
even in M1. W., of this suff. and -y¢; thus the last word is written 
ymchoelyt in R.M. 7. In Mn. W. dywedut is spelt dywedyd; but 
G.J. wrote dywedud Hyff. Gynnwys, p. iv. 

(5) -yd, MI. -yt, in kymryt, diffryt § 195 11; etvryt om. 24 
‘to restore’, edryt R.B.B. 6 (by § 110 iii (3)), Mn. W. edfryd 
D.P.0. 132, mostly replaced by adfer in the late period, vb. adfera/; 
ymoglyt W.M. 104 ‘to beware’, re-formed as ymogelyd in Mn. W. ; 
gochlyt wa. 26, beside gochel ib., R.B.B. 106 ‘to avoid’, Mn. W. 
gochel, vb. gochelaf ; diengyt 1.A. 72 (Gwyn. dial. démwid) beside 
diang ib., Mn. W. diane ‘ to escape’. 

(6) -d, Ml. -t, in MI. W. didet w.M. 41, BM. 28 ‘to stick to, 
follow’ (also written dilyt w.m. 41, § 77 iii, and later assumed to 
have -y-, but this is an error, the older rhymes having -7-, as Ud 
M.A. i 408), verb dilynaf ‘I follow’, whence in Mn. W. the v.n. 
dilyn, also dilin D.G. 343; MI. W. elit w.m. 16, Mn. W. erlid 
‘to chase, persecute’, vb. er/ynaf; in Mn. W. a new vb. erlidiaf 
is formed from the v.n., and a new v.n. erlyn from the vb.; 
ymlit W.M. 14 ‘to chase’ from which a denom. was already formed 
in MI. W., e.g. R.M. 64; God ‘to be’ § 189 iv (6). 

(7) -s, for 5 in the stem, in go(r)diwes, vb. go(r)diwedaf 
§ 194 vi, Mn. W. v.n. goddiwes, late goddiweddyd; aros, verb 
arhoaf for *arhobaf § 187. 

A megys nat ymosiwed un creadur a Duw, ac ef yn ymodiwes a 
phod peth ... 1.4. 10 ‘And as no creature apprehends God, and He 
apprehending everything . . .’ 

(8) Verbal nouns were formed in Ar. by means of suffixes *-tu- 
(: Lat. supine -tu-), and *-t-; Kelt. had also f. *-2a, § 189 iv (6). 
The preceding vowel is generally, but not always, R-grade.—adetlad 
‘to build’ = adeilad f. ‘a building’ <*ati-eglata <*-a-ta.— -eit may 
be from a dat.*-alt < *-s-tiai.— -et <*-i-ta; as yfed ‘to drink’ < *pibr- 
ta, V pot-; also trom *-e-to-, *-e-ta, cf. § 143 ili (12).—The y of -yt 
comes from the i of *ri, *li representing Ar. *r,*J; thus corresponding 
to cymeraf ‘I take’<*kom-bher- with F-grade *bher-, the v.n. had 
R-grade *bhr-, as *kom-bhr-tu-> W. cymryd; so goglyt<*yo-k]-tu-, 
/ kel- ‘hide’. The -y- tended to spread from these.—The v.n. ditt 
is a similar formation, < *dé-li-tu-, where *-Ii- is R?-grade of +/ leia*-‘ ta 
stick’; the vb. dilynaf < *dé-lina-mi, with n-infix § 201 i(4). Theverb 
*lynaf (: Ir. lenim) disappeared in W., and its compounds, as erlyn 
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(for *erllyn), show the influence of the synonymous glynaf— -s (for -8) 
represents -d-t-, § 187 iii. -ud <-wyd is a different formation from 
the others ; the most probable explanation of the @y seems to be that 
it comes from new a § 75 i (3); thus dywedut< dywediayt < *do-uet- 
Gito < *do-yet-altd : Lat. abstr. suff. -dtio, see vii (3). 

iv. (1) -ain, Ml, -ein, for -e- in the stem, in ol*ein, darllein 
§ 201 ii (3), dwyrein ‘to rise’, the latter surviving only as a noun 
meaning ‘east’, Examples of the verbs: olfewys wm. 469, 
darllewyt do. 49, dwyreawd M.A. i 300. The v.n. arwein has vb. 
arwedaf in Ml. W., later arweiniaf’; so kywein : cywedei W.M. 119. 

Gwell kadw noc olfein k.B. 968 ‘ better keep than seek.’ 


(2) -Wyn, for -yg-, -wy in the stem: dwyn, verb dygaf § 194 iii; 
ymddwyn, vb. ymddygaf ib. ; amwyn verb amygaf § 194 iv ; adoluyn, 
beside adolwg, also atolwg in Mn. W., verb adolygaf ‘I pray ’. 

rac adolwyn y un vynet R.M.197 ‘lest any should be asked to go’, 
Adolwg a wnaf G.Y.C. m.a.i 517 ‘I pray’. 

(3) The suffix is *-no-; ef, O.E. -an< *-0-no-.—*-egno- > -ein § 104 
ii (1). Medial -eg- before a vowel >-ig- > y or e.— -uk-no- > yn 
§ 104 ili (1)—ar-, ey-wain seem to come from Vv uegh- § 65 ii (3), but 
the verbs imply /uedh- § 149i; as dn did not become gn (e.g 
blyn-e8, not *blin- § 104 iv (1)), we cannot assume ¥ wedh- for the v.n.’s. 

v. -eg, Ml. -ec, in rhedeg ‘to run’, vb, rhedaf; ehedeg ‘to fly’, 
vb. ehedaf. 

-eg < *-ika abst. noun (orig. adj.) suffix, § 143 iii (14). 

vi. (1) -an, added to 2-stems, borrowed from O. or Ml. E. 4 
as hongian ‘to hang’ (O.E, hangian), ystwyrian ‘to stir’ (O.E, 
siyiian) ; hence added to others as trottyan RP. 1272, momlian 
‘to mumble’, Added to W. stems -jan forms a sort of pejorative 
v.n., as gorweddzan ‘to lie about lazily’, ymlwybran ‘ to plod one’s 
way’. sefyllian ‘to loaf’. It is not much used in the lit. lang.— 
Without z it appears as an abstr. suff: cusan, Ml, W. cussan 
‘kiss’ << O.E. cyssan ‘to kiss’. 

Eng. strong verbs generally become z-stems in W. with v.n. -o as 
giidjo ‘to yield’<0O.E. gildan; ef. § 201 iii (6). 

(2) -al seems to be a variant of -an arising from dissimilation 
in nasal stems; thus ¢incial beside tincian ‘to tinkle’, mewial 
beside mewian ‘to mew’; cyfnewidial D.G. 145 for eyfnewidio ¢ 
naddial for naddu, techial for techu; sisial whence vb. sesjulaf 
‘I whisper’; myngiad ‘to mumble’, no vb, 
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vii. Each of the following v.n.’s has a form peculiar to 
itself : 

(1) Wuddias G.Gl. ¥. 14, Ml. W. d/uddyas w.a. 19 ‘to hinder’, 
vb. Uuddiaf, 3rd sg. pres. ind. Uudd D.G. 105, aor. sg. 3. Uudywys 
wom. 103, dluddiodd D.G. 105. 


The suffix is prob. the same as the abstr. noun suff. -as § 143 iii (6). 


(2) aredig, Ml. W. eredic B.B. 44 ‘to plough’, vb. arddaf 
§ 100 i11 (2). There is a v.n. erti (= erd2) in B.B. 55, and a recent 
artificial arddu ; but the v.n. in common use is aredig. 

Pwy bynnac a dorro tervyn oy eredye, y brenhyn a Syly yr ychen ay 
hardo A.L. i 196 ‘ Whoever sliall destroy a boundary by ploughing it, 
the king shall be entitled to the oxen that plough it.’ 


The ending is similar in formation to that of the v.adj. -edig 
§ 206 vii. 


(3) chwerthin ‘to laugh’, vb. chwarddaf, 3rd se. pres. ind. 
chweird or chwardd § 178 iv (2). 


chwerthin R.M. 185, 237, wherthin w.M. 171. chwerthin is also an 
abstr. noun meaning ‘laughter.’ 


Gweniaith brydferth a chwerthin 

Erioed a fu ar dy fin —D.G. 108. 
‘ Pretty flattery and laughter have always been on thy lip.’ 

chwardaf <*s-uar-d-ami, d-stem, V yere(t)- : Lat. ridco § 63 vii (5) ; 

—chwerthin, Bret. choarzin, < *s-war-tin-t < *s-y,r’-tin-at, dat. of 
*s-u,r'-tii0, abs. noun in *-t175 : Lat. -téo ; the oblique cases have *-tin- 
(< *-t2t,n-) in Kelt. as in Osc.-Umbr., not -t:dn- as in Lat., Brugmann? 
Il i319. The dat. of this stem occurs as infinitive in Ir, also : do 
saiythin ‘to seek’. chwerthin seems the only survival in W. The 
use of -td as an abs, noun suffix is a feature of Italo-Kelt. 


(4) gweint ‘to serve’, vb. gweinyddaf. 


The -¢ of gweint may represent the 7 which stands in ablaut with 
~éte- ; *uo-Gni-mu->gweint : O.W. gnim, Ml. W. gnif, Ir. gnim, u- 
flexion. On the verb see § 201 i (6). 

(5) sefyli ‘to stand’, vb. safaf. 

safaf is a denom., from a noun *stha-mo-s, / stha- ‘stand’, like 
tyfaf ‘ I grow’ from *twmo-s, § 201 i (8) ;—sefyll < *sth m-t-li-s, with 
the iterative and causative -2- (: -éie), and the suffix *-/-, as in gafuel 
i (4); J between 7’s gives W. 7 § 111 i (2). 

(6) gwneuthur ‘to make, do’, vb. gwnaf § 193 x (4). 

(7) There are one or two other anomalous forms such as 
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chwiltath D.G. 319 (beside chwilota) ; annos ‘to incite’ (beside 
annog); gwastrod-edd Gr.O. 178, 300 from gwastrawd ‘groom’, 
suff. § 143 iii (13). 


§ 204. i. Many verbal nouns have no verbs, but are used 
exactly like other v.n.’s in construction. Most of them have 
been named: cardota, blota, ete. § 201 ui (4) (a), cyfeddach, etc. 
§ 203 i (3), germain, ete. § 208 ii (3); godro ‘to milk’; ym-ladd 
‘to tire one’s self’ < *mbi-lad-, / léd- : Gk. Andeiv ‘ to be tired’, 
Lat. dassus § 156i (2); but gm-lad < to fight’, ¥ golad- § 101 ii (3), 
is conjugated throughout; § 41 1. 

ii. The most important v.n.’s without verbs are byw ‘to 
live’ and marw ‘to die’. They are also abstract nouns, and 
adjectives. 

(1) They are v.n.’s after wedi, or yn with the radical, in 
periphrastic conjugation or forming participle equivalents : 

Os marw bun, oes mwy o’r byd ? 

Mae’r haf wedy marw hefyd.—tT.A., ©. ii 79. 
‘If the maiden is dead does the world any longer exist? Summer is 
dead too.’ 

I fardd ydwyf, ar ddidol, 

Yn brudd yn byw ar i 6l.—T.A., A 24980/166. 
‘ His bard am I, in seclusion, living sadly after him.’ 


Also when qualified by an adverbial expression consisting of 
yn and an adj., as byw’n gymwys W.IL. ¥. 32 ‘to live justly’. 
Gwell bedd a gorwedd gwirion 
Na byw’n hir yn y boen hon.—D.G. 108. 
‘Better the grave and innocent rest than to live long in this pain.’ 


(2) They are abstract nouns when qualified directly by adjec- 
tives, as marw mawr ‘great mortality’, byw da ‘ good living’, or 
when they follow yx with the nasal mutation : 

Am ych dwyn ym myw’ch dynion 

Yr oerat’r sir, eryr Sién.—T.A., @. 229. 
‘Because you were taken in the lifetime of your men the shire became 
cold, eagle[-son] of Sidn.’ 


Also generally with prefixed pronouns : o dihenghy a’th vyw gennyt 
w.M. 476 ‘if thou escapest with thy life’; Mn. W. yn fy myw ‘in 
my life’, meaning ‘ for the life of me’. 
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(3) They are adjectives when they qualify nouns expressed or 
implied : 
Y gwr marw, e gér morwyn 
Ddaear dy fedd er dy fwyn.—T.A., @. 229. 
‘Dead man, a maiden loves the dust of thy grave for thy sake.’ 
dr ol y marw yr wyli, 
Ar 6l y fyw’r wylaf fi.—D.E., P 112/840. 
‘Thou weepest for him who is dead; I weep for her who is alive’; 
lit. ‘the dead’ mas. sg., ‘the living’ fem. sg. 


When following yz with the soft mutation: 
M bu’n fyw, cyd bo’n t fedd, 
Ni bun farw neb un fawredd.—H.K. 


‘There has not been alive, though he is [now] in his grave, there has 
not been dead any one so great.’ 


Also when they are complements, without yz, of the verb 
‘to be’,as bydd fyw lit. ‘be alive’ i.e. live! hwnnw a fydd marw 
Ezee. xviii 4. 

Fy Nuw, pet cawn fy newis, 

Ni byddai fyw om bodd fis.—D.G. 174. 
‘My God, if I had my choice, he would not be alive a month with my 
consent.’ 


Silvan Evans s.v. byw treats the word as a v.n. here; but no v.n. 
can stand in this position. We cannot say bydd rhodio for ‘ walk!’ 
but we say bydd da or bydd dda ‘be good !’ 

(4) As adjs. they have pl. forms dywion E.P. ps. xxvii 13, lvi 13, 
late and rarely used, and metry, meirwon. In periphrastic conj. 
the pl. meirw is used for the v.n. when the subj. is pl., as y maent 
wedi meirw, by a confusion of the v.n. and adj.; ef. gwedy mydw 
M.A.i228 for gwedy medwi pl.—Compared : marwed L.G.C. 218 ‘as 
dead’, yn gynvywyet 8.G. 77 ‘as alive’; marwach, S.Ph. cy. ix 34. 

(5) byw < *g%i-uos § 63 vii (3), which may be an adj. like Lat. 
vivus, or a noun like Gk. Bios.—marw < *m,ryos (,r, not 7, before wv, 
§ 63 ili) similarly formed from / mer-; in Lat. mortwus <*mrtuos the 
tis intrusive according to Brugmann’ IT i 448. 


§ 205. The v.n. is always mas. in construction. But many of 
the forms were originally fem., and some remain fem. when used 
as abstract nouns. Thus dod<*thu-ta is f. in hafod § 189 iv (6); 
abstract nouns in -aeth are f. § 189 ii; gafael noun is f., gafael 
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gadarn w.M. 11, Mn. W. yr afael ‘the hold’; and cerded in 
y gerdet honno RM. 183; so adeilad f. ‘building’, eyfeddach f. as 
y gyfeddach. Doubtless rhedeg, ehedeg, etc. were originally f.; 
O.W. trited retec cp. ‘ third (f.) course’. 

But since v.n.’s were made mas., abstract nouns of the same form 
have tended to follow them. Thus gwasanaeth ‘service’ is mas., 


because the same form continued in use as a v.n., § 203 i (1). 
Similarly Airaeth mas. ‘longing’, see ib. 


VERBAL ADJECTIVES, 


§ 206. i. Verbal adjectives are formed from the stem of the 
verb either without a suffix or with the suffixes -edzg, -adwy 
and in Ml. W. -awt, -ediw. The last two suffixes are rare, 
even in Ml. W.; only a few verbs have suffixless v.a.’s; but all 
regular transitive verbs may have v.a.’s in -edig and -adwy. 
The former has usually the sense of a past pass. participle, the 
latter of a fut. pass. part. or gerundive. 

li. Suffixless: plan E.P. ps. exxxvii 2 ‘planted’, verb plannaf 
‘I plant’; pryn ‘bought’ vb. prynaf; cwsg ‘sleeping’ in bardd 
cwsg, vb. cysgaf; UWosg in marwor llosg ‘burning embers’, vb. 
llosgaf; tawd ‘melting’ R.M. 169, Ps. lviii 8, ‘molten’ Lev. xix 4. 

il. Suff. -edig, MI. W. -edie: darparedic w.M. 23 ‘ prepared’, 
bendicetic L.L. 121 ‘blessed’, emelidicetic ib. * accursed’, lladdedig 
‘killed’, gweledig ‘seen’, caredic w.M. 37 ‘loved’, Mn. W. caredig 
‘kind’, erwydredig ‘ wandering’. 

iv. Suff. -awt: guit gvyrhaud (= gwyd gioyrhawd) B.B. 89 * trees 
[are] bent’; A/(wyn) doer llewychawt B.t. 9 ‘sweet [is the] moon 
shining’. 

v. Suff. -adwy: dywedadwy § 169 iv (1) ‘to be said’; credadwy 
CM, 21 ‘to be believed, credible’ ; moladwy B.v. 71 ‘to be praised, 
praiseworthy ’ ; ofnadwy ‘ terrible’, vb. ofnaf ‘I fear’; eyracddaduy 
‘attainable’, vb. eyrhacdaf‘I reach’; safadwy ‘ stable’, vb. safaf 
‘Istand’. -ediw is a variant of -adwy: molediw § 169 v (4). 

vi. Suff. -ad in erwydrad ‘wandering’. -aid in honnaid, as lit 
honneit § 222 x (2), vb. honnaf ‘1 publish.’ 


vii. The suflixless v.a, is prob. originally the pres. part. act. in 
*-a-nts, *-e-nts : Lat. -ans, -ens ; thus Uosg ‘burning’ < Brit.*losk-ans. 
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The suff. -awt is the past part. pass. in -to- of G-stems ; thus *-a-to-s 
>-awt. Cf. barvawt B.T. 21 ‘ bearded’ < Lat. barbatus ;— -edig is an 
extension in *-2-ko- of this; thus, *-G-ttko-s > -edig.— -aid § 153 (2). 

-adwy is the fut. pass. part. in *-¢-ui6-; the -a- before it may be 
from unace. @ or from a; thus ofnadwy < *obna-touiss § 76 v (4): 
Skr. kar-tavyd-h ‘ faciendus’ ;— -ediw is a variant of this due to 
metath. § 78 iv(1). The rhyme (glyw) R.P. 1041 shows that the -iw 
is for -yw after the dental § 77 v.—The element *-tew- seems to have 
been used also with suff. -no- to form verbal adjs., which mostly 
became nouns in W. : eredadun ‘believing’ D.G. 54, ‘credible’ m.a. 
i 5630, usually ‘believer’ < Brit. *hreta-tou-no- ;—amheuthun ‘ unac- 
customed fare, treat’, adj. ‘unwonted’, for *am-(w)hezthun § 77 viii 
<*mbi-suek-tow-no- : chweith ‘taste’ § 108 iv (2), pref. ‘different’ 
§ 156i (4) (d), hence ‘change of diet’ ;—yspardun s.c. 2 ‘spur’: 
yspar § 96 iv (1).—Participles in -to- formed from cons. stems sur- 
vive as nouns: ¢alaith ‘frontlet, crown’, Ml. W. talheith B.B. 106 
<*talo-sekta ‘ forehead-attachment ’, VW seg*-: Skr. sdjatt ‘ attaches’, 
Lith. segz ‘I fasten, attach’, saktis ‘ buckle’. 


ComPpounD VERBS, 


§ 207. i. The prefixes compounded with verbs are mostly 
the same as those compounded with nouns and adjectives ; 
see § 156. 

ii. A verb may also be compounded with a noun or adj. ; 
as efe a lwyr-lanhé ¢ lawr dyrnu Matt. iii 12; see § 45 iii. 
The verb forms the second element, and has its initial 
softened, like the second element of a noun-compound. The 
initial of the first element becomes that of the compound verb, 
and is softened after the rel. a, remains rad. after the rel. y, etc., 
like the initial of a verb. 


PREPOSITIONS 


§ 208, i. Personal pronouns forming objects of prepositions in 
Brit. and Goidelic came to be agglutinated to the prepositions, 
and ultimately developed into mere inflexions. The “ conjuga- 
tion” so formed was very similar in W. to that of the verb, and 
was influenced in its later development by verbal forms. 

ii. (1) Inflected prepositions have two forms, m. and f. of the 
grd sg., and one for each of the other persons sg. and pl. Many 
have in addition an adverbial form ; and all preserve their unin- 
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flected forms, which are used when the object is other than a 
personal pronoun. 

(2) The simple form of every conjugable prep. causes the soft 
mutation of the initial of a following noun; except er, rhag and 
rhwng which cause the radical; yn which causes the nasal, rad. or 
soft, according to its function ; and wwch, is which cause the 
rad. except in uwchléw, isléw, wwchbén. 


iii. (1) The 2nd sg. ending is Ml. W. -t=-d, and often appears as 
-d in Early Mn. W., e.g. arnad D.G. 2, gennyd/byd do. 3, atad 
do. 42, hebod do. 513; but like the -d of the 2nd sg. impf. ind. it 
became -t in Late Mn. W., see § 174 i. 

(2) The 3rd pl. ending is in Early M1. W. rarely -u, -wd, later and 
usually -wnt formed after the 3rd pl. of verbs. In Late Mn. mss. and 
books this is misspelt -ynt, with rare exceptions, e.g. G.J. Hyff. 
Gynnwys (1749). The final -t is frequently dropped in poetry, as 
in verbs; and in the spoken lang. is always dropped; see § 106 
iii (2). 

iv. There are three conjugations of prepositions, distinguished 
by the vowel of the Ist and and pers. endings ; thus for the Ist 
sg, 1. -a7, li. -0f, ili. -7f. 

§ 209. First Conjugation.—i. To this belong az ‘upon’ ; 
at ‘to’; o dan ‘under’; o ‘from’, with the stem ohan- (ohon-), 
which does not occur uninflected ; and am‘ about’ with the stem 
amdan-. 

il, (I) ar ‘upon’ may be taken as an example of the conjuga- 
tion : 


Mi. W. Mn. W. 
so. pl. se. pl. 
1. arnaf I. arn-am,-ann | 1. érnaf I. drnom 
2. arnat 2. arnawch 2. drnad,-t  drnock 
3. m. arnaw (arnadu) 3. m. drno drn-unt 
bites arnadus ie | -ynt 
ernt 3+ 4 arnadunt arnt 
: arnu, 
arnunt adv. érnodd 


The 3rd sg. f. -ai occurs in Early Mn. verse, though rarely : 
arnai D.G, 85, attat do. 195, danai do. 210, ohonai I.G. 390. 
The 3rd pl. in -addunt survived in poetry in onaddunt, see vi; 
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in other cases it is rarein Mn. W.: arnaddynt Neh. ix 1. The 
adv. form occurs in oddi danawdd D.G. 306, oddi arnodd and oddi 
tanodd Job xviii 16; danodd ‘underneath’ is common in Late 
Mn. W. and tke dialects. No other prep. of the 1st conj. has an 
adv. form.—M1]. Ist pl. in -ann : amdanan(n), attann R.P. 1176, 
arnan(n) do. 1177, atann W. 1216, 0 honan ni C.M. 13. 

(2) Forms of ar: arnaf w.M. 2, arnat ib., arnaw ib., arnei do. 9, 
ernt B.B. 43, arnam W.M. 29, arnawch ib., arnadut (-t = -8) M.A. i 258, 
arnasunt W.M. 470, 8.4. 89, arnu M.A. i 403, arnun do. 223, arnunt 
W.M. I1, 39. 

lil. at ‘to’ (i.e. motion ‘to’) is similar (but without 3rd sg. f. 
-7in Ml. W.): 

attaf W.M. 10, attat R.P. 1357, attaw W.M. 2, attei do. 6, attam do. 
441, attunt do. 39, attaSunt P 21/29; 2nd pl. -och in attoch 8.¢. 52. 

iv. Mn. W. o dan, dan, tan ‘ under’, Early Mn. dan § 51 vi, 
ef. D.G. 373; Ml. W. a dan,y dan, dan, O. W. guotan, gutan ox. 

adan, ydan, din W.M. 91, B.M. 66, dan w.M. I, 463; adanaw 
do. 94, ydanaw R.M. 68, ydanam do. 165, adanunt w.M. 67. 

v. am ‘around, about, concerning’; stem amdan-, ymdan-, 
Mn. amdén-. After gwiscaw the stem is generally used in Ml. W. 
instead of the simple form ; thus, instead of gwzscaw ymdanaw ac 
am 7 varch w.M. 165, the usual phrase is gwiscaw ymdanaw ac 
ymdan ¥ varch do. 162 ‘to accoutre himself and his horse’ ; so 
W.M. 147, RM. 217, 229, 231; amdan w.M. 99. This form is 
still in use in the spoken lang., pronounced amddn. 

amdanaf w.M. 21, amdanat ib., amdanaw do. 2, amdane? do. 5, 13; 
15, ymdenit RM. 120, im-deni B.B. 43-4, ymdanadud M.A. 1 197, 
amdanasunt W.A. 40, amdanunt 8.G. 43, ymdanunt do. 84; O.W. 


amtanndi B.S.CH. 2. ; os 
The compound yam has two meanings, 1. ‘besides, in addition to’ 
w.M. 469.—2.=Mn. W. oddiam ‘from about, off’ : yamdanaw w.M. 


5. 24. 

vi. o ‘from, of? Ml. W. o (oc in oc eu, see vii (5)); stem 
ohon-, ohan-, Mn. W. ohén-. The forms of the 1st and 2nd pers, 
fluctuate between this and the 2nd conjugation, and the 2nd sg. 
has the ending -aw not added to any other prep. In Mn. lit. W. 
-of, -ot are used exclusively (but dial. -a(/f),-a7). The 3rd sg. 
and pl. have Ist conj. forms only ; 3rd pl. onadunt. 
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o honaf w.M. 35, B.M. 23, 8.G. 22, ohonof w.M. 104; ohonat R.M. 
7, 0, 8G. 85, 0 honot W.M. 12, 169, ahonot do. 10, 0 honaud B.B. 86, 
ohonawt B.Y. 53, W.-M. 159, C.M. 533 0 honaw W.M. I, 123 0 honet 
R.M. 2, 8.G. 1, 89, 0 hanet s.a. 12, 0 hent w.M. 3; 0 honawch w.M. 7, 
ohonawch do. 13; onadunt R.M. 145, 151, ohonunt W.M. 22, R.M. 151, 
R.B.B. 48, ohonun B.P. 1280, Mn. W. ohonun L.G.C. 318, onaddunt 
do. 462, onaddun Gr.O. 94. 

In the 16th cent. ohon- was often contracted to on- or hon-, as cyn 
adnabod dim honi G.R. [xiv] ‘before knowing anything of it’; cf. 
E.P., ps. cv 16 ; onynt M.K.[59], ono-fo do. [60]; later Os ymddifad 
onot ti Wms. 438 (printed ohonot, but the metre allows only 2 syll.) 
‘if destitute of thee’, Analogy has restored the full form, and the 
contraction survives only in monof, monot, mono etc. for ddim ohonof, 
etc.; thus nz welais muno for nt welats ddim ohono ‘I have not seen 
anything of him’, i.e. I have not seen him; § 170 v (2). 


vii. (1) W. ar is for *war, O.W. guar op., Bret. war, Corn. war 
<*uor for Kelt. *wer< Ar. *uper § 65 v (3). The personal forms are 
made from an adverb *yor-nd@; for the suffix, cf. Lat. swperne § 220i 
(3), and for the ending, swpyra. The pronoun stood in a case not 
affecting a in the sg. or pl., hence prob. acc.; thus sg. 1. arnaf< 
*uorname <*uérna me; pl. 1. arnam or arnann<*arnanm<*uér- 
nansme<*uorna neme (: Av. ahma, Gk. Lesb. dupe Sus’); sg. 2. 
arnat <*uorna te; pl. 2. arnaweh fo.med on the analogy of the verb; 
8g. 3. m. arnaw is prob. a re-formation after the 3rd sg. -8aw §210 
x (1); 8g. 3. fem. ernt <*udrnasim <*udrna sim; arnei <*yornasim 
§ 751 (2); *stm is the ace. of *st ‘she’. The most probable explana- 
tion of the -8- in the 3rd pl., which also occurs in the 3rd sg. of 
other conjugations, is that it is the prep. *do; this took the dative, 
orig. instr.; the instr. pl. of the pron. *es was *eibhis (: Skr. instr. pl. 
ebhih) as in Ir. dotb ‘to them’<*do ezbhis; this would give *dwv in 
W.; v after w disappeared early, but if altered to 8 (3...u>8.. .8) 
would remain longer ; hence W. arnadu(s)< *uérnadoibis < *uérna do 
eibhis or some such form; arnadunt has the -nt of the verb added; 
arnu, arnunt are probably later formations.—The modern equivalent 
t of the prep. *do performs the same function as that assumed above 
for *do; it is add:d to an adverb to make it a prep.; thus tu yma t 
‘this side of’ § 216 ii (4), hetbio t ‘past’ § 210 iii. 

(2) at is the stem of the personal forms substituted for *ad, which 
may be from *ato<*ad-do, a compound of *ad and *do both denoting 
‘to’, The personal forms seem to be derived from an adverb *ato-ta ; 
thus ataf<*ad-daf< *dto-ta-me ; etc. as in (1). 

(3) 0 ddan (adan, O.W. guotan) is formed from *wo- ‘under’ 
§ 156 i (16) (0-/a-< *wo-/ua- § 65 v (1)) and *-tané<*-tna as in 
Lat. pro-tinus <*pro-tnos : Lat. tens, ¥ ten- ‘stretch’ ; *wo-tand-me 
>o danaf, etc., as arnuf above; adv. 0 danod<*yo-tand-de (suff. 
*-dhi or *-dhe § 162 vi (2)). On the accent of oddn see § 47 i; oddn 
>ddn; see also § 51 vi. 
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(4) am<*mbhi § 156 i (4); amddn- formed like odén- above. 

(5) © ‘from, of’, Corn. a, Bret. a < Brit. *@ < Ar. *apo: Gk. 
dé, Lat. ab, abs, Skr. dpa. The Bret. and Corn. a imply Brit. 
unace. *@; the form @ survived in Ml. W. in phrases of the form 
truan a beth lit. ‘a wretched of a thing’, in which the ordinary o is 
substituted for it in Mn. W.; see§ 71i(2). Ml. W. oc, occurring 
only before eu, is due to the analogy of ac § 160 iv (2), § 213 iii (1); 
in Bret. Van. the analogy is carried a little further, Loth Voc. 28.— 
Bret. ac’h ‘from’ (ac’h Alre ounn ginidik ‘je suis natif d’Auray’, 
Troude), W. ach ‘off, by’ as in ach y law w.M. 472 ‘beside him’< 
*aks < *aps: Lat. abs, Gk. dy.—W. ohan- for ahan-, Corn. ahan-, 
Bret. ahan-, ac’han-, from *ap-san& ‘away from’; *sani<*s,na : 
Lat. sine, Skr. sanitéir § 156 ii (3). The 2nd sg. ohonawt implies an 
accent on the -@ : *ap-sana-te. The 3rd pl. onadw (Bret. aneze, Corn. 
anedhe) seems to imply a simpler form, not a contraction of *ohonaéd- 
(of which there is no trace in W., Corn. or Bret.), possibly *po-nd : 
cf. O.H.G. fona<*pu-na. The a- was generalized in Bret., Corn., 
and the o- in W., where it intruded into the second syll., and even 
the third, causing a confusion of conjugations. 


§ 210. Second Conjugation.—i. To this belong rhag 
‘before’ ; fed ‘(past) by, without’; yu ‘in’; ¢rwy ‘ through’ ; 
tros ‘over’; er, Ml. W. yr ‘for’; rhwng ‘between’; uweh 
‘above’; is ‘below’. 

ii. rhag ‘ before’, Ml. W. fae, is conjugated as follows: 


Ml. W. Mn. W. 
se. pl. 8g. pl. 
I. tagof I. fagom 1. rhdgof I. rhdgom 
2. Fagot 2 fagoch 2. rhdgod, -t 2% rhdgoch 
3. m. facdaw ees 3. m. rhdgddo ess pa 
f. sacde " facdunt f. rhdgddt -ddyut 


adv. facko, faccw 


adv. rhdco, dew * yonder’ 


tagof WM. 4, Fagot ib., Facdaw do. 9, facdt 8.G. 63, Fecdt W.M. 423, 
Fogdaw do. 444, Focdt A.L. i 452, 516, 522, fagom B.B. 29, Fagoch R.M, 
129, Facdu W.M. 53, B.M, 37, GM. 37, 1.A. 111, racdunt w.M. 86 ; tacko 
W.M. 251, facco R.M. 8, faccw A.L. i 112 (MS.c. 13th cent.), Mn. W. 
rakw ® 64/269 B., rhaco L.G.C. 32, usually acw do. 83; forms with 
-o-: Gwentian rhog (accented) H.¢. 3, 70, *ogdo LF. r 83/66; S.W. 


dial. 6co—O.W. sg. 3. m. racdam suv. gl. sibi. 

iii. heb ‘(past) by ; without’: sg. 1 Aebof, 3. m. hebdaw, Mn, 
hebido, £. hebdi; pl. 1. hebom, 3. hebdunt ; adv. heibjaw, heibaw, 
Mn. heibio ‘ past’. 

1408 pd 
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A cherSet heb gorr s.G. 257 ‘and walked past a dwarf’. hehof, 
hebot R.P. 1440, see § 198 ii, hebdaw ef w.M. 17 ‘ past him’, hepdaw ef 
do. 417 ‘without him’, hebdi R.G. 11173 hetbyaw RM. 10, heibaw 
w.m.15; Mn. W. hebod D.G. 513, hebom 1 Cor iv 8 (1620), heboch 
Rhuf. xv 28 (1620, changed in late editions to heibioch !), ‘ Past’ as 
a prep. is in the late period generally expressed by heibio « J ob 
1x 01 

iv. yn ‘in’ ym, yng § 107, ’n,’m, ng § 44 vii (I): sg. 1 ynof, 
3. m. yndaw, f. yndi, Mn. W. yndo, yndi, re-formed later as ynddo, 
ynddt, 

ynof T.A. 80, ynot W.M. 29, B.M. 19, ynoch 8.4. 94; Mn. W. ynof 
G.R. [127], D. 70, ynot (3 times) Dat. xviii 22. The form inde 
B.B, 45, as opposed to hebti ( = hebdz) do. 44, suggests d (yndz) rather 
than 8. So in Early Mn. W., as undyn/yndaw' H.D. P 99/474, 


randir/yndi L.G.C. ¥. 34; but L.G.C. 231 has ynddo/Wenddydd 
(tread Wendydd ; the dial. forms are S.W. yndo, N.W. ynno fo). 


Llundain, ni chair lle yndi; 
Llu Owain hén at Uleinw ht.—G.T., w 134/167 RB. 


‘London—there is no room in it; the host of old Owain fills it.’ 


v. trwy ‘through’: sg. 3 ¢rwydaw, trwydi, pl. 3 trwydunt. 
The stem of the Ist and 2nd pers. is ¢rw-, or ¢rwyd- taken from 
the 3rd. Adv. ¢rwod (¢rwad). In Mn. lit. W. the forms are 
trivof, trivot, trioyddo, trinyddi, trom, ete.; adv. triodd (dial. 
triad). 

drwySoft 8.6. 9, 12, drwydot w.A. 49, drwot do. 99, drwysaw, drwydt 
W.M. III, trwydaw R.P. 1418, drwydunt L.A. 171, drwod W.M. 51-2, 
R.M. 36, 8.4. 68, drwad R.M. 36. Mn. W. trwof-t 2 Tim. iv 17, trwot 
Philem. 7, trwodd Mic. v 8. 

vi. tros ‘over’: sg. I. trossof, Mn. W. trosof, 3. trostaw, trosti, 
Mn. W. frosto, trosti; adv. Mn. W. drosodd. 

drossof w.M. 88, drossot do. 25, drostaw ib., drosti au. i 536, 
drossom Ih.A. 155, trostut (-t= 6) M.a.i 258, drostunt w.A. 49. Mn. W. 
drosof-t Matt. xvii 27, trosom Eph. v 2, trosodd Matt. ix 13 ete. 

vii. er ‘for’, MI. W. yr: Mn. W. &of, érot, éroo, etc.; Ml. sg. 
1. yrof, erof,.3. yrdaw, yrdi; etc. No adv. 

yrof R.P. 1264, yrof, yrot W.M. g ‘for me’, ‘for thee’, yrdaw do. 37 
‘for him’, yrom R.P. 1294 (/dretth), yrdunt RM. 49. Mn. W. erof-t 
Ps. cix 21, erom Rhuf. xvi 6, erddo Col. i 16, ete. 

viii. (I) rhwng ‘between’, Ml. W. fwng, yFwng: Ml. W.sg. 1. 
yt Of, to, 2% yrot, rot, yrynghot, 3. m. yrydaw,( y)Fyngthaw, (y)Fyngtaw, 
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f. ytydi, (y)Fyngthi, (y)tyngti; pl. 1. yrom, 2. yfock, 3. yFydunt, 
(y)tyngthunt, (y)tyngtunt; Mn. W. sg. 1. rhof, rhyngof, 2. rhot, 
rhyngot, 3. rhyngtho, -i; pl. 1. rhim, rhyngom, 2. rhoch, rhyngoch, 
3. rhyngthunt. In Late Mn. W. rhof, rhot, ete. are no longer 
used ; and -dd- is substituted for -¢4- in the 3rd pers., an artificial 
change, for in the spoken lang. the dental is still -¢A- or -¢- asin 
MI. W. 


(2) ytoft a duw w.M. 2, 9, 10, etc. ‘between me and God’, efofa 
duw do. 88, oft a duw do. 18, ytynghot W.M. 109, y fom ni do. 10 
‘between us’, y foch o.M. 41 ‘between you’, yrydunt wW.M. 64. O.M. 
30, 4T, fyngthaw W.M. 22, Fyngtaw do. 19, yrygtht do. 176, y tTyng- 
thunt, do. 6, 35, yrungthunt do. 6. The forms yrott I.A. 119, yrwng 
do. 75, 120, yrygtunt 75 with the form r as in yrodes (= y rhodes) 
do, 120, yret (=y rhet) do. 75, show that the r is rh, as if initial 
(medial r after y is written 2). 

(3) Strachan, Intr. 39, refers yrof to a simple ro, which is 
imaginary. Mn. W. rho in rho Duw D.G. 227 is a contraction of 
rho a <rhof a. Zeuss confused yrof ‘for me’ with yrof ‘between 
me’ ’ ZE. 670; but the accentuation is different: Mn. W. érof ‘for 

M1. W. yrof, yrom vii (accentuation attested by cynghanedd), 
but Mn. W. rhof ‘ between me’ Ml. W. fof see above, Mn. W. y rom 
D.G. 201, rhdm ‘ between us’, as— 

Amodau, mopeds oedd rhom, 

Eithr dngau a aeth rhyngom.—T.A., ©. ii 79. 
‘Between us were covenants [and] bonds, but death went between 
us. 

(4) The compound cyfrwng is similarly used : kywrug brodorion 
B.B. 55 ‘between brothers’; kyfryngoch M.A. 1 222, kyfryngthut 
(-t=-8) do. 233.—cyfrwng is also a noun meaning ‘interval’ R.B.B. 
11.—In Recent written W. a neologism cydrhwng (cyd-rhing) is 
sometimes used. 

(5) Without initial yr- we find rst and 2nd sg. forms used as 
adverbs : yngo D.G. 52, yngod do. 88, 280, a. 142 ‘hard by’, Ml. W. 
yghot w.M. 118, yngot 8.cG. 304; cf. 280, isod. 


ix. uweh ‘above’, is ‘below’, Ml. W. uch, is: M1. W. se. 
3. m. uchtaw, istaw W.M. 455 ‘ above him’, ‘ beneath him’, pl. 1. 
uchom B.B. 29 ‘above us’. The ist and 2nd sg. are used as 
adverbs: wchof a.L. i 50, P14/38R. ‘above’, wchot WA. 115 
‘above’, Mn. W. ucho @. 234, uchod ‘above’, iso, isod ‘below’. 

In Late Mn. W. uchod ‘above’, isod ‘below’ are used, but no 
other inflected forms. For wchof, isof periphrastic forms are used, 
such as uweh fy mhen, ts fy nhraed, or is fy law. 

pd2 
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x, (1) The -o- of the rst and 2nd pers. endings of this conjugation 
prob. represents the ending -o of the prep. in Brit. Although the 
thematic vowel -o was not a case ending in Ar. it was a common 
ending of adverbs and preps., e.g. *apo, *upo, *pro, and may have 
spread in Kelt. Hence perhaps *proko me> Brit. *rokome> We 
(*rhogof), rhagof. For the 3rd pl. -dunt see §209 vii (1); 3rd_ sg. 
-3i < *”-do-st § 75 ii (2), where *s? is the instr. sg. of *st ‘she’. The 
grd sg. m. -Saw is difficult ; MI. W. -8aw, and Bret. -zan, O.W. -dam 
(=-8a8) seem to be two different reductions of *-Sawi, in which aw 
(aw) must be from *-ou- not from -G- (since Gm> Bret. eur); both 
*-Sawf and Corn. -tho may be from *-do-emi § 75 ii (2); *e-me, instr. 
in *-md of *es ‘ he’. 

(2) rhag < *prokos: Lat. reci-procus, procul < *procolos, dim. of 
*prokos; unacc. ok > ak in Brit. § 65 ii (1); dialectal rhog, rhogdo, 
etc. <*prok-. The form before a noun seems to have ended in 
-s causing the rad. initial: Brit. *rokos unacc.; personal forms as 
above (1). The adv. #acew, facco ‘ yonder’ has a suffix *-hw or *-ho, 
prob. with loss of -nn (as yma ‘here’ etc. § 110 v (2)), for *-hwnn or 
*honn <*som-de or *som-da ‘there’ suff. *-dhe or *-dha § 162 vi (2), 
cf. hwnt § 220 ii (5); thus Brit. *roko sonde ‘in front there’ >tfaccw. 
Initial r- was prob. first lost after consonants : y gwr racw > y gwr 
acw, y bryn racw > y bryn acw, *dracw > dacw, ete. 

(3) heb ‘(past) by, without’, Ir. sech id., Bret., Corn. heb ‘ without’ 
: Av. haéa ‘away from’, O.Pers. haca@ id. : Lat. seews, Skr. sdéca@ ‘at, in 
the presence of’. These are believed to be all from W seg#- ‘follow’ ; 
e.g. Brugmann? II ii 894 ff. The development of the meaning in 
Kelt. and Iran. is not quite clear. In W. heb with the vb. wyf means 
‘not having attained’: yr wyf heb fy nghinio ‘I have not had my 
dinner’, perhaps <‘*I am in pursuit of’. This may explain the 
sense of ‘lacking’. ‘Past’ and ‘away from’ may be from ‘ proceed- 
ing’. The adv. hetbtaw (Bret. ebtow) seems to be a epv. of the adj, 
*seqtos ; it might represent a loc. *seq*tos: § 75 ii (2). 

(4) yn ‘in’<*en, *eni and *en-do : Lat. in, O.Lat. en, Gk. év, évé, 
etc. Although the last ends in -o, ynof, ynot, etc., cannot come 
directly from it, as they have only one -m- in lit. W. Ml. and Mn, 
They are prob. re-formations from yn on the analogy of rhagof, etc. 
The -d- in yndaw, etc. is due to provection of 8 after m, § 111 vii (2). 

(5) trwy ‘through’, Ir. tri, tre, Bret. tre, dre. It causes lenition 
in W., Bret. and Ir., except in Iv. before the article. For the form 
in the last case Brugmann? II ii goo gives *tres, comparing *pres in 
Gk. rpéo-Bus; but as *pri, *pret existed beside *pres, so there were 
prob. *ért, *tre’; these would account for the leniting forms. W. 
trwy <"trei; trwydu(nt)<*trei do eibhis. The 1st and 2nd pers, 
forms and the adv, are analogical formations, 

(6) tros ‘over, across’ is a weak form of traws § 71 i (2), as in 
ar draws ‘across’. It comes from a participial form *trans = Lat. 
trans < *trants. The 3rd pers. trostaw, trosti, trostunt < *trans do- ; 
the other persons and the adv. are analogical formations, 
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(7) er, Ml. W. yr, er. The meanings are ‘for the sake of; in 
spite of; in exchange for; since (a particular date)’; er ys, er’s 
§ 214 vii. The prep. represents more than one derivative of *per, 
prob. *per, *peri, *pero-s : Lat. per, Gk. wepi, Skr. pdéri, Skr. pardh. 
The prep. takes the rad.; this would be the initial after *peros. 
The personal forms have the meaning of ‘for the sake of’, and may 
come from *pero-. 

(8) rhwng ‘ between’ has replaced O.W. ithr ‘between’; Ml. W. 
yrwng < *per-ongo-, § 65 iii (1): cyf-wng ‘interval’, cyf-yng ‘ con- 
fined’, e-ang ‘wide’ < *eks-ang- : Gk. dyxi, ayxyod ‘near’, Lat. 
angustus, Germ. eng, V agh-/ogh- ‘ narrow, strait’; the o- is seen in 
Gaul. Octo-durus “arx in angustia sita”. *(p)er-ongo-me by the 
usual loss of the second syll. would give *yrsof; the %» seems to have 
been dropped, as before 7, giving yrof, which kept its O.W. accentua- 
tion § 47 i, like yrwng ; if so, the o in yrém was originally short, and 
yron(n) occurs for it in BB. ror 1. 2; the » seems to have been 
metathesized in O.W. igridu B.s.cH. 2 ‘between them’ for *yroydu 
< *(p)er-ongo-doibis—The forms yrynghof, yryngthaw etc. are 
probably new formations from yrhwng, perhaps originally ryshof for 
*yroof. The curious 2nd sg. gryghod w. 36 seems to be a scribal 
error for rynghod (M.A. i 192). 

(9) uweh, is, see § 148 i (14), (10). The 3rd pers. forms may 
be old, the adj. being used adverbially before do; the other forms are 
prob. analogical. 


§ 211. Third Conjugation.—i. To this belong gan * with, 
by’ and wrth ‘ over against’ : 
ii. (1) gan is conjugated as follows: 


Ml. W. Mn. W. 

sg. pl. sg. pl. 
I. gennyf I. gennym 1. gennyf I. gennym 
2. gennyt 2. gennwch 2. gennyt 2. gennych 
3. m. ganthaw, ganthu(s), | 3. m. gantho, e ale 

-taw ; -unt -to -tunt 

f. genthi, -ti | gantu(d), f. genthi, -ti 
-unt 


Also in’ Ml. W. genkyf, etc. In Late Mn. W. sg. 3. m. ganddo, 
f. ganddi, pl. 3. ganddynt ; the dd is artificial. 

(2) O.W. cant ox. ‘with’, Early M1. W. fan, as han canyat e 
penteulu A.L. 1 14 * with the permission of the chief of the house- 
hold’. The rad. is sometimes retained in Early Mn. verse: 
cennyd D.G. 329, cennym T.A, G. 252 (misspelt cenyd, cenym). 
Ml. W. 9 gan ‘from with’, as ugeynt ykan pop gur A. 114 ‘20 
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from every man’, became gan already in MI. W., as attep ny 
chavas ef genthi hi w.M. 10 ‘he got no reply from her’; Mn. W. 
gan ‘from’. 


(3) genhiw (= genhyf) B.B. 101 ‘with me’, genhyf w.m. 55, gennyf 
do. 18, genhid B.B. 10, gennyt W.M. 11, ganthaw do. 9, genthi do. 10, 
15, genti do. 28, y gennym do, 12 ‘from us’, genhwch do. 57 ‘with 
you’, gennweh ib., R.M. 40, 8a. 92, ganthut (-t=-8) M.A, i 258, 
gantu W.M. 57, ganthunt B.T. 65, W.M. 16, 8.G. I, gantunt IL.A. 69. 

There is also in Early Ml. verse what appears to be a 3rd pl. 
genhyn B.T. 13 (twice), 15, 16 (twice), 17, 77, nyd ant ¥ henhin 8.3. 
49 ‘they will not go back’; also a form y genhyd B.T. 75, in an 
obscure passage. 


(4) gan with the verb ‘to be’ expresses ‘have’: y mae gennyf 
‘there is with me’, i.e. I have, y mae gennyt ‘thou hast’, ete. ; 
nid oes gennyf ‘1 have not’, ete. 


(5) On gennif, gennit, wrthif, wrthit, see § 77 iv. 


ill. (1) wrth: sg 1. wrthyf w.M. 10; 2. wrthyt ib.; 3. m. 
wrthaw do. 2; f. wrthi do. 10; pl. 1. wrthym Wa, 1553 2. 
wrthyweh WM. 39; 3. wrthu L.A. 113, wrthunt do. 119. 

(2) O.W. gurt paup ox. ‘against everybody’, gl. consistes. 
gurthdo sov., gl. obstitit, seems to be a verb, § 193 v (3). 

Ml. W. ¥ wrth ‘from beside’, as ywrthywch ac ywrth ych tei 
L.A. 157 ‘from you and from your houses’, Mn. W. oddi wrth, 
oddi wrthyf, etc. ; Ml. W. y wrth also means ‘compared with’, 
w.M. 11, Mn. W. wrth B.cw. 5 ‘compared with’. 


iv. (x) gan, O.W. cant (Corn. gans, Bret. gant, Ir. prefix cét-, 
ceta-) has the meanings of *kom, of which it is a derivative. Thus 
cann < cant < Brit. *kanta < Ar. *km-ta=Gk. xard < *km-td. 
The pronoun suffixed affected the a; it may have been abl. *mi(d) = 
Lat. mad), or possibly a loc. *mot which as a mere suffix would 
become *-m%. So for the 2nd sg. The first and 2nd pl. are prob, 
analogical, The affection of a before a labial became y, § 69 ii (4)3 
hence gennyf, gennym, gennyweh, which caused the sg. 2. to follow; 
thus the distinction kept in Corn. between genef and worthyf 
(similarly in Bret.) is lost in W. Between vowels -nt- > -nnh- > 
-nn- regularly. In the 3rd pers. *do is used, as after other preposi- 
tions, taking of course the same case; hence *cant-Saw > ganthaw or 
gantaw ; so for f.and pl. The 3rd pl. genhyn, with verbal -n (added 
to the apparent stem genhy- 1). 

(2) wrth, O.W. gurt(h), Corn. worth, orth, Bret. ouz, oz, implies 
some such form as *yerto § 66 iii (1); Ir. frith ‘against’ < *urt- 
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Lat. red-, re- < Ital. *wred- < Ar. *uret-; cf. Lat. versus ‘against’, 
part. of verto: /uer- ‘turn’. wrthyf < *uerté-mi, etc. The 3rd sg. 
Maced < *wrth-Saw, the -8- merged in the -th-; so for the f. 
and pl. 


§ 212. i. The prep. i ‘to’, Ml. W. y, O.W. di is inflected 
anomalously ; the 1st sg. is ym, or with the affixed pron. ym or 


ymy ; for y-, 7- is common in Ml. W., and became the usual form 
in Mn. W. The inflexion is as follows: 


sg. pl. 
I. ym, ymi, ymy, im, imi I, ynn, ynni, ynny, in, inni 
2. ytt, ytti ytty, itt, itt 2. yweh, ychwi,ychwy,vweh, ichwr 
3. m. iaw, Mn. iddo 3. udu, udud, wdunt, Late Mn. 
f. 782, Mn. eddi iddynt 


Examples: ym w.A. 98, 1. 4, ymi w.M. 20, 22, im do. 46; ytt Ma. 
95, ylti R.M. 5, yi W.M. 4, tt do. 3, 8, 9, tt do. 20, atid ib.; yne do. 
29, inni do. 139, ychwi RM. 7, tweh chwi w.M. 11, yweh do. 50, 
utut (=udud) BB. 49-50, udw BT. 74; udunt § 77 vill; tdaw, 182 
passim. The Late Mn. W. spelling iddynt is artificial; see § 77 vili. 


ii. Forms with y survive in Early Mn, verse, in which the 

rhymes show that the sound of the y is y. 

Dafydd ap Gwilym, qmqy 

Y bu fraw am na bai fry—G.Gr. (m. D.G.) FN. 1. 
‘Dafydd ap Gwilym—to me there was dismay because he was no 
longer [alive] there.’ 

Arglwydd gwynn, nid oes yoni 

Un tad oll onid tydi.—M.R., P 93/56. 
‘Holy Lord, there is to us no father at all but Thee.’ 

Ni all angel penfelyn 

Na llw o saint ddim les qn.—G.LIL., F. 8, 1130/4708. 
‘No golden-haired angel or host of saints can [do] us any good.’ 


iii. The affixed pron. is often accented; in that case it is 
usually written separately, 7 mi, 7 tH, ete., Ml. W. y mi wom. 8. 
As énni has undoubtedly a double ~ the form yni W.M. 20 must 
mean yt (the double consonant being simplified before the 
accent § 27 ii). 

Gwell i mi golli ’mywyd 

Na chan boen nychu ’n y byd—T.A., 414866/201. 
‘Tt is better for me to lose my life than in pain to pine in the world, 
Rarely in poetry i myft D.G. 53, # nynt HS. 22, etc.; thus: 
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Mwya ofn yw i myfi 
Ofn y paid ar fanap 1.—I.D., 4 14997/28. 
‘The greatest fear to me is the fear that my trouble will end.’ 


iv. When dydd da ‘good day’ and xzos da ‘ good night’ are 
followed by yd ‘to thee’ and ywceh ‘to you’, da yd is contracted 
to diyd written daed (§ 29 ii (2)) and da ywch to dayweh, diewch, 
now reduced to dawch § 80. 


‘““Nos daewch”’ 7’r ferch nis dichon; 
** Nos daed ti’? nis dywaid hon.—D.E., a 14967/18 (G. 118). 


‘{To say] “ good night to you” to the maid avails not; she will not 


say ‘“‘ good night to thee ”, 


Breiniawl wyt o'r barwnwaed ; 
Barwn Ystepltwn, nos daed.—L.G.C. 141; see 127, 480. 


‘Noble art thou of the blood of barons; Baron of Stepleton, good 
night to thee.’ 


O'r cyff hwn a'r Cyffinwaed 
Y cawn was dewr. Can’ nos daed !—T.A., A 14975/102. 


‘Of this stock and the blood of Kyffin we have a brave youth, A 
hundred good nights to thee.’ 


Dydd daed D.E. P 83/103, dyddiaw daed G.GI., u 146/203, D.G. 
381. 

Nos déwch is still in common use; but daed is not now generally 
known. Silvan Evans quotes L.G.C. 141 (see above) and D.G. 381 
under daed eqtv. of da. 


v. o¢ ‘to his, to her, to their’ § 160 ii (1); yw, wo ‘to his, 
to her, to their’ ib., § 160 iv (2). 


vi. y, i ‘to’, O.W. di < Brit. *do is equivalent to the prefix dy- 
§ 65 iv (2), § 1561 (13). It is strange that this prep. whose 1st sg. 
is the only one in Ir. which has certainly a single -m (= W. *-f) is 
the only one in W. with -m(=-mm). The -m is due, like the usual 
-mm in Ir, to the Kelt. doubling of the initial of an unacc. word 
following an accented monosyll., § 217 iv (1); thus ym < *dé-mmi 
< *dé moi. The corresponding form of the 2nd sg. would be *yth, 
cf, yth ‘to thy’; but the form that survived was yd (id W.M. p. 279), 
as in daed; by late analogical doubling this gave ytt (d-d > t#§ 111 
ii(1)). It may be conjectured that the 3rd pers. forms were orig, 
*daw, *di, “dw; as these were mere suffixes in the conjugation of 
other preps. it is probable that *8y was prefixed here to represent 
the prep.; y would be assimilated to a following ¢ or u, and perhaps 
waw takes its ¢ from is, O.W. didi ut. 120. But the prep. *di 


§ 156 i (rr) may have been prefixed, with an intensive force, as 
before *do- in di-Sawr § 195 i, 
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§ 218. i. The prepositions a [spirant], ag, MI. W. a, ac‘ with’ 
and wedi [rad.], Early Mn. and MI. W. (g)wedy may be followed 
by independent pronouns; thus @ mi ‘with me’, @ thi ‘with 
thee’ ; @ myfi, d mfi, d thydi, & th’di § 159 ii (3); ag Cf, ag efo 
‘with him’; ete.; gueti of LL. 120 ‘after him’, gwydi ny 
B.B. 44 ‘after us’. 

Ac ni bydd oherwydd hyn 

Gwedy ef gwiw dy ofyn.—tl.G. 312 (m. D.G.). 
‘And therefore it will be of no avail after him to ask for thee’ (i.e 
for a cywydd). 

Y Deheu feirdd wedy fo 

Sydd wannach eu swydd yno.—Cut.0O., M 146/398. 


‘The bards of the South after him are weaker in their performance 
there’ (m. G.G1.). 


Da oedd cyffion Huw Conwy, 
A da yw Huw wedy hwy.—L.G.C. 463. 


‘Good were the ancestors of H.C., and good is H. after them.’ 
In Late Mn. W. the use of a pron. as above after wed: is rare, 


ii. (1) a is now generally circumflexed to distinguish it from a 
‘and’. When it is accented it is of course long, but when un- 
accented it is short. The same is true of a ‘and’, 

(2) wedi has late -2 owing to the frequency of its use, cf. § 16 
ii (3). In Early Ml. W. where it rhymes it has -y; see e.g. L.G.C. 
15, 66. In Ml. W. it has -y in mss. in which 7 and y are dis- 
tinguished. 

iii, (1) a, ag < *aggés; it has two distinct meanings, and may 
therefore have a double origin: (a) ‘together with’ < *ad-g-: Ir. 
ac, oc, occ < *ad-go-s : Lat. ad, Goth. at, EK. at, Brugmann’ II 11 793; 
this is the prep. used after cyf- and ym-, as cyf-arfod & ‘to meet 
with’; and is the same as @, ag ‘as’ after the equative ;—(b) ‘by 
means of’, as O.W. ha crip ox. ‘ with a comb’, Mn. W. @ phyg Gen. 
vi 14 ‘with pitch’ < *ab-g- : o § 209 vii(5). For ag, a [spir.] in 
this sense o [soft] is used in Gwent : taro ci o asgwrn ‘to strike a 
dog with a bone’ Seren Gomer, Mai 7 1814; cf. kymynynt o dur 
R.P. 1042 for k. a dur B.B. 72 ‘they hewed down with steel’; con- 
versely, after a spv. ag is used for o before a relative, as yn oreu ac y 
gellynt om. 54, gyntaf ac y gallawé s.c. 408, 

Y glanaf ag a luniwyd, 

A’r goreuw oll o'r gwir wyd.—T.A., A 14971/53. 
‘The handsomest of [all] that have been created, and the very best of 
men art thou.’ In Ml. W. this is o before the demonst. ’r, as goreu 
...0 raw RM. 82 ‘best of those that were’; rarely a, as o bop 
ee ar a vei wa. 141; Mn. W. ar a. The common origin and 
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overlapping use of a ‘by means of’ and o ‘of, from’ prob. con- 
duced to the formation of the analogical oc § 209 vii (5).—The last 
element in Brit. *ag-gos is the same as that of the orig. form of a 
‘and’ § 222 i (3). ‘ 

(2) gwedy (: Bret. goude) ‘after’ is also an adv. ‘ afterwards 
§ 220 ii (9). Asa prep. it is largely used before verbal nouns, and 
in periphrastic conjugation it forms the equivalent of a perfect. For 
its origin see l.c.; it has the same final element as a, ag. 

iv. The above are the only prepositions which may govern 


personal pronouns, except mad, megys § 215 iv. 


§ 214. The following prepositions are of more or less re- 
stricted use : 

i. ach is used only in ach Jaw ‘near at hand’; ach fy law 
‘near me’, ete. § 209 vii (5). 

A trace of a wider use is seen in ym ach mur Kaer Loyw B.M. 131 
‘beside the wall of Gloucester’; ym =am < *mbhi § 1561 (4). 

ii. ger [rad.] ‘near’, Ml. kir, ker, gyr, ger, geir, geyr, gar, is used 
chiefly in gerdiéw, ger law ‘at hand’, gerbron, ger bron ‘ before’ (ger 
Sy law ‘near me’, ger dy law di W.a. 125 ‘near thee’, ger fy mron 
‘before me’), but may occur before any noun denoting a place. 

The radical initial is 4-, as kir law B.B. 10, ker law RB.P. 1246, 
M.A. i 230, cer bron do. 206, ker tir Tyssilyaw do. 341, Mn. W. a cher 
bron Dat. iii 5. The origin of the word is uncertain; it seems to 
form the prefix in cyr-haeddaf ‘I reach’, Mn. v.n. cyrr-aedd : haedaf 
‘I reach’; possibly allied to cwrr ‘edge’, /(s\ger- ‘cut’; both -e7- 
and -y- may be affections of -a- or -o- before -rr-, and -e- may be 
@ variant of y § 16 iv (2); gar w.M. p. 281 may have unaffected a. 

iii. tra is used only in drachéfn ‘backwards, again’ (cefn 
‘back ’); with infixed pronouns fi/ya drathgefyn OM. 41 ‘ with- 
draw!’ and sg. impv., draechefyn R.M. 177 ‘behind her’. In 
Late Ml. and Mn. W. by a wrong division of drachefn we have 
drach dy gevyn 8.G. 275 ‘behind thee’, drach ’7 nghefn D.G. 274 
‘behind me’, drach ei chefn Gen. xix 26. 

Tra mor tra Brython B.. 76 ‘beyond the sea, beyond [the borders 


of] the Britons’ and tra fun B.B. 49 ‘beyond Rhun’ preserve the 
remains of a wider use. 


trachéfn for *tarchéfn < *tarés kebn- < Ar. *t,rds : Ir. tar : Skr. 
tirdh < *t,rés; allied to trwy § 210 x (5); see § 156 i (22). 

iv. pw (py) is used only in the phrase pwy gilydd ‘to its 
fellow ’, as o ben bwy gilydd ‘ from end to its fellow’ i.e. from end 
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to end. For examples see § 166 ii (3). A trace of a wider use 
survives in awr py awr R.B.B. 107 ‘[from] hour to hour’, 

pw :lIr.co‘to’. Initial gemination after the latter is secondary, 
according to Thurneysen, Gr. 456, who compares O.Bulg. ki ‘to’ 
(< *gom : Skr. kém after the dative). The Kelt. form would be *g%o; 
this may be the pron.-stem *g%o-, seen in e-grade in *g%e ‘and’ (Lat. 
-que, Gk. re, etc.) : Lat. tis-que < *ud-s ‘out’ + *g¥e ‘to’. 

v. eithr [rad.] ‘ without, except’, § 99 v (4), is used before 
verbal nouns, as ecthyr bot yn well kyweirdeb y bwyt WM. 227 
‘except that the preparation of the food was better’; hence it 
came chiefly to be used as a conjunction. But it occurs also 
before nouns and pronominalia : ecthyr mod o.M. 2 ‘beyond 
measure’; eithyr y fet a oedynt W.M. 227 ‘except the ones who 


were ’. 
Eithr Morfudd ni’m dihudd dyn.—D.G. 51. 
‘Except Morfudd no one will appease me.’ 


vi. O.W. ithr m.c. ‘between’ seems to occur only once; it was 
obsolete in M1. W. 


tthr, Corn. inter, yntre, Bret. entre, Ir. etar, eter: Lat. inter, Skr. 
antar. 


vii. ys, es [rad.], M]. W. ys ‘for... past’ is used before a noun 
denoting a period of time. er ys with a past verb: yr ys pell o 
amser R.M. 130 ‘[I came] a long time ago’, cf. 1.4. 106, 107 ; 
er ys mis W.1L. G. 293 ‘for a month past’; contracted e7’s. 


Ys guers yi wyf yn keissaw a olchet vyg cledyf w.M. 487 ‘for some 
time I have been seeking one who would burnish my sword,’ 
Ofnus fyth fu'r fynwes fau 
Es deufis hyd nos Difiau.—G.Gl. P 103/193. 
‘My heart was constantly afraid for two months till Thursday night.’ 
ys ‘for the space of’, perhaps < *en-s: Gk. eis, § 215 iii (1). If 
oed w.M. 123 1. 2 (omitted in R.M. 197) is 0¢d ‘ was’ for yr ys P 14/185 
it shows ys taken for ‘is’, cf. Bret, zo, Fr. a y a@; but yr ys is old, 
and implies ys prep. 


viii. Ml. W. annat [rad.] ‘before, in preference to’ is used 
before eb, dim, and other expressions in which ‘any’ is expressed 
or implied. In Ml. W. yx began to be used before it; and in 
Mn. W. it became yn anad, the nn being simplified owing to the 
word being unaccented, ef. camys § 222 iv (1) : yn anad néb, . 
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Or clywy Siaspat dos wrthi, a diaspat gwreic annat diaspat o'r byt 
RM. 195 ‘if thou hearest a cry go towards it, and a womans cry 
before [any] cry in the world’; w.m. 120 has anat, but other nn’s 
are simplified in the same col. ; heb ymgyfarvot ac ef yn annat neb 
8.6. 34 ‘without meeting him of all men’, lit. ‘rather than anybody ; 
ef. s.G. 142; yn anad neb D.G. 35, 107; Mor llygredig oedd ea wedd 
yn anad neb, ai bryd yn anad meibion dynion Es. lii 14. It is 
also used adverbially : ac yn annat Uawen oeS Arthur s.a. 10 ‘and 
A. was especially glad’. 

annat < *anta-los an adv. formed from *anta ‘before’ : Goth. 
anda-, Gk. dra, a doublet of *anti : Gk. dvri, Lat. ante. 


ix. myn [rad.] ‘by’ (in oaths); in N.W. sounded mgnn; 
Mi. W. mynn, myn. 
myn Jlaw vyghyveillt w.M. 458 ‘by the hand of my friend’; so R.M. 
105, mynn ll. etc. do. 170; myn vy fyd C.M. 57 ‘by my faith’; myn 
Duw RM. 118, myn Dyw wm. 473 ‘by God’; myn fenaid D.E. 
C 49/15 B. ‘by my soul’; myn einioes Phuraoh Gen. xlii 15. 
Nid oes ym, myn Duw,* 0 swydd * Printed dyn. 
Ond olrhain anwadalrhwydd.— D.G. 33. 
‘T have, by God, no task but studying fickleness.’ Cf. W.M.L. 41. 
mynn: Gael. mionn ‘oath’, Ir. mind ‘oath’ : /mendh- extension 
of “men- ‘thought’; cf. W. adduned ‘vow’ < *ad-moni- § 100 v. 
Macbain connects Ir. mind ‘oath’ with Ir. mind ‘holy relic’ and 
this, with less probability, with Ir. mind ‘diadem’, O.W. minn gl. 
sertum (: Lat. monile, see Walde s.v.). 
x. ym [rad.] ‘by’ (in oaths). 


Gwell ym ym Padric/ x.P. 1277 ‘It is better for me, by Patrick!” 
Ym Sant Grigor! L.G.C. 183 ‘by Saint Gregory!’; ym Beuno/ 
G.Gl. m 146/188; ym Jesu/ T.A., G. 229. 

The origin of the word is obscure (? ym ‘to my’). 


§ 215. Nominal Prepositions.—i. Some of the above pre- 
positions are of substantival or adjectival origin. Others are 
—from adjectives : 

(1) cyn (cyn) [rad.] ‘before’, in time: Ain Uletth BB. 22 
‘before death’, kin myned do. 30 ‘ before going’, kin braud do. 41 
‘before the judgement’. In Ml. W. it is followed by xo ‘than’ 
before pronouns pers. and demonst., and thus remains an 
adv. : hyn noc ef w.M. 178 ‘before him’, hynn no hynny do. 11 
‘before that’. In Mn. W. it is no longer used before pers. 
pronouns, and has become a prep. before demonstratives : cyn 
hynny ‘before that’. It is in common use before nouns. 
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cyn is the adv. cyné ‘sooner’, an obl. case of the cpv. adj. cynt 
§ 148 i (3). 

(2) nes [rad.] ‘until’, used before verbal nouns; as, ny chysgaf 
hun lonyd nes gwybot w.M. 167 ‘I shall not sleep comfortably until 
I know’; xé ei orfedd T.A. G. 237 ‘until his lying (low)’, 
i.e. ‘until he lay (low)’; rarely before abstract nouns : nes 
henaint L.G.C. 445 ‘till old age’. 

Galw am ddyfod diodydd, 
Gwyliaw tdn nes gweled dydd.—.G.C. 430. 
‘Calling for drinks to be brought, watching the fire till day is seen.’ 


The construction survives in Late Mn. W. : mes 2 mi ddyfod 
Es. xxxvi 17 ‘until my coming’, ef. B.cw. 83, 115; but a new 
construction, es before a noun-clause beginning with y, arose, 
e.g. nes y dél y dydd c.c. 211 (end of 17th cent.) ‘until the day 
comes’. In the dialects the y is omitted and mes becomes a con- 
junction ; but xes with v.n. is still in common use. 

nes ( = nés, though now sounded nés § 51 vi) = nés ‘nearer ’, § 148 
i(1); ‘nearer than’ > ‘this side of’ >‘ until’; cf. nys caffaf-1 efo 
yn nes diodef Ilawer s.c. 291 ‘I shall not get him before suffering 
much’, 

ii. Nominal preps. from nouns are used not only simply, as 
cyleh ‘about’, but with a preceding prep., as 0 gytch ‘about’ ; 
the latter forms may be called composite nominal prepositions. 
When a pers, pron. is required to be the object, it takes the form 
of an infixed pron. in the composite prep., as oth gylch ‘about 
thee’; o’th achos D.G. 101 ‘on thy account, because of thee’. 
The simple nom. preps. are the following, all taking the [rad.] 
except hyd: 

(1) achos ‘because of’; compos. 0 achos id. : noun achos 
‘cause’. 

o achaws wW.M. 12 ‘on account of’; o’th achaws di R.M. 2333 pa 
achaws R.B.B. 112 ‘why?’ achos gwenfun LMSS. 239. 


(2) eyleh, amgylch ‘about’; compos. ynghylch, 0 gylch, o amgylch, 
o amgyleh dgyich ‘round about ’ : eylch ‘circle’. 


Yn bwhwman gan annwyd 
Cyleh drws dy dg, Lleucu Liwyd.—IL.G., Br. ii 171. 


‘ Shivering with cold about the door of thy house, Ll. Ll.’, i.e. around 
thy grave; (v.l. Ynghylch dy dj ¥.N. 29); cyleh dolydd Dwylais 
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LG.C. 202, gylch y Ddél G. 91; yghkylch y ty w.m. 47 ‘about the 
house’, 


cylch is believed to be derived from Lat. circulus; but the latter 
gives O.W. circhl cp. ‘cycle’ regularly; and cylch, Bret. kelc’h, may 
well be Kelt. < *q*u-qlio- (by met.) : Gk. xvxdos, kvxdtos : EH, 
wheel, ete. 


(3) eisiau ‘wanting, without’; compos. o eisiauw ‘for want 
of’, o'th evsiau, ete.: eisiau ‘want’, prob. orig. an adj. < Lat. 
exiguus (noun ewssywet < exiguitas). 


Mis haf oedd i ferch Ddafydd, 

Ac eisiau hwn gaea’ sydd.—T.A., @. 245. 
‘It was a summer month to the daughter of Dafydd, and without 
him [her dead husband] it is winter.’ 


(4) erbyn ‘by’ (a certain time or event), ‘in readiness for’; 
compos. yn erbyn ‘against’ (a person or thing); yn fy erbyn 
Matt. xii 30 ‘against me’; also zm herbyn Matt. xviii 21 
‘against me’. 


Hid im pen un brin erbin eu barnw B.B. 42 ‘to the summit of one 
hill to be judged ’, lit. ‘for the judging of them ’. 

erbyn is itself originally a composite prep. < Kelt. *arz quenndi, 
made up of the prep. *ari § 156 i (6), and the dat. of *gwennos 
‘head’ : Corn. erbyn, Ir. ar chiund (in Ir. there is ar chend also, with 
chend acc.). The orig. construction with a pron. was Corn. er dhe 
byn ‘against thee’, Ir. ar do chiund ‘in front of thee’. The improper 
compound erbyn was mistaken for a proper in W., whence yn erbyn 
etc.; but it did not become an ordinary noun though treated as such 
in this construction. 


(5) herwy8 ‘according to, in the manner of’, and ‘by’ (as in 
lead ‘by’ the hand); gervyd in Late Ml. W. in the last sense, 
Mn. W. gerfydd ; compos. 0 herwydd ‘on account of’, o’m herwydd 
‘on my account’, o'r herwydd ‘on that account’, yn herwydd 
‘according to’, yn ol yr herwydd ‘on the average’, pa herwydd 
‘why ?? 


herwyd y dyyll [read dyall]...a roses Duw y’r neb ae troes 
IA. 160 ‘according to the understanding that God has given to him 
who translated it’; herwit guir in gueini B.B. 44 ‘in the manner of 
men in service’; herwyd y afwynew w.m. 142 [lead the horse] ‘ by 
his reins’; gervy8 y avwynew o.M. 47 ‘by his reins’; erwy8 y traet 
w.M. 55 [grasped the boy] ‘by his feet’; oherwydd hyn Volo 
oi herwy8 D.G. 498 ‘on her account’; yn herwy8 gueledigacth 
W.M. 34 ‘as regards appearance’; (y)r iaith Gymraec yn ei herwydd 
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M.K. [vii] ‘the Welsh language in general’; Ba herwydd na bat 
hiraeth T.A. ‘why should there not be longing ?’—O.W. heruid 
ducutit suv. ‘according to divinity’; hihi erguid ox. ‘in general’ (?). 

herwy8 : Corn, herwydh; Bret. hervez; the h- though appearing in 
all (as opposed to W. and Corn. erbyn) can only be explained as 
accentual, cf. henw, Bret. hano, Corn. hanow; the rest seems to be 
<*ari-yid- ‘*appearance, manner’, V yeid- ‘see’; erwyd also occurs 
without /- in O. and Ml. W.; and gervyd is a variant due to another 
treatment of e-, see § 112 ii (2). 


(6) hyd [soft] ‘the length of’, § 148 i (8), in two senses, 
(a) ‘as far as’, (b) ‘along’; compos. ar hyd [rad.] ‘along’, 
ar dy hyd ‘along thee’, also ‘at thy full length’ (on the 
ground). 

o lost irinis hit bronn ir alt L.u. 73 ‘from Llost yr Ynys as far as 
the breast of the Allt’; 0 hynny hyt trannoecth w.m. 6 ‘from that 
[time] till the morrow’; hyt yr amser do. 1g ‘till the time’; 
often followed by yn § 216 ii (1) ;—ar hit taf L.u, 258 ‘along the 
Taff’; ar-i-hit do. 159, ar-y-hit do. 143 ‘along it’, n-i-hit do. 43, 
78, etc., yn-y-hit do. 146 ‘along it’. 

In the dialects hyd developed an inflected 3rd sg. hyd8o, hyd&i (the 
y, instead of y, shows it to be late); this is sometimes met with in 
Late Mn. W. : ar hyd-ddi Gen, xxviii 12. 


O.W. bihit op., bichet ib., beheit ox., behit L.L. 73, behet do. 73, 
122, bet JUV., LL. freq., e.g. 146 (7 times), 155 (11 times) ‘as 
far as’; cehit LL. 73 ‘along’, cihitan do. 122 bis ‘along’, cihitun 
ox. ‘along’; Ml. W. vet (misprinted ver) R.M. 144 (see W.M. 201) 
‘as far as’; Gwentian ved 11.4. 23, 52 ‘ till’. 

bi- < Ar. *bhi (: *obhé) ‘on (to)’ : Goth. bé, Skr. abhi (Lat. ob 
may be from *obhi or *opi); -het may represent acc. *-sttm ; the 
unique form -heit may be due to heitham which follows it; bet is 
generally regarded as a contraction of behet, but such a contraction is 
doubtful so early ; cf. also Bret. bet, bete, beteg ; can it be an adv. direct 
from bi-4 cehit = eqtv. cyhyd § 1481(8); cthitan an adv. like guotan 
etc., from *ko-si-tan-; -un error for -an} 


(7) llwrw ‘in the track or direction of, after, with, as re- 
gards’; compos. yn dwrw id., ar Jlwrw id., adv. ‘forward’ ; 
S.W. dial. Zwrw i ben ‘head foremost’; also M1. W. dwry. 


llwrw essiwet ket B.P. 1351 ‘after dearth of largess’, llwrw alaeth 
... digrawn... deigyr do. 1206 ‘with grief the tear flows’; yn 
liwrw Ulwyth elvyt dovyt a’n dyd yn Uawr P.M. m.a. i 306 ‘ following 
earth’s tribe the Lord will place us in the ground’; dos heb 
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argyssurw ar llwrw jr Ile do. do. 292 ‘ go without fear forward te 
the place’. 

Wwrw : Corn. lerch ‘track’, war lerch ‘ after’, Bret. lere’h ‘ track‘, 
Gael. lorg ‘track’, Ir. lorg; all < Kelt. *lorg- < *plorg- dissim. for 
*pro-rg-,W7 reg- § 193 x (8) : Lat. pérgo, perréxi < *per-reg-; ete. 


(8) parth, parthed ‘towards, as regards’; compos. o darth, 
o barthret G.c. 108 ‘as regards’ ; imparthred B.B. 26 ‘in the 
region of’; parth is oftenest followed by @ § 216 ii (2). 


parth espyt R.P. 1226 ‘as regards strangers’. 
parth ‘part’ < Lat. part-; parthed is by dissim. for parthred with 
-red as in gweithred § 143 iii (22). 


(9) plith ‘in the midst of’; compos. ymhitth ‘among’, ym eu 
plith ‘among them’, o 6/ith ‘out of the midst of’, o’ch plith 
‘from your midst’, 2 uth ‘into the midst of’, 7’ plith ‘into 
their midst’, plith drdphlith § 47 iii. 

plith from Lat.; perhaps < Brit. *plikt- for Lat. plicit- : W. plygu 
‘to fold’ < Lat. plec-o. 


iil, Many composite nominal prepositions have no correspond- 
ing simple form (i.e. the noun alone is not used as a prep.). All 
are followed by the [rad.]. The most important are— 

(1) mewn, Ml. W. ¥ mywn, mywn ‘in’ (though apparently 
a simple form, mywn is a mere phonetic reduction of ympwn) ; 
o fewn ‘within’; with inf. pron. i’ mewn hi Num. v 243 o’ch 
mewn Luc xvii 21; also in Mn. W. i fewn y Ilys Mare xv 163 
adv. 2 meun, oddimewn. 


(y;mywn ‘in the middle of’ has come to be used for ‘in’ before 
indefinite, yn being restricted to definite, objects; thus ymywn ty 
W.M. 53 ‘in a house’, yn y ty do. 54 ‘in the house’; in Ml. and 
Early Mn, W. mywn, mewn is sometimes used before the latter. 

t< *ens : Gk. cis < és < *en ‘in’ + -s as in *eks. i mewn, 
ymywn = ly. inmedin, immedin; Ir. medin‘ middle’. The W. form 
has lost 8 § 110 iv (2), and was therefore orig. disyllabic *mylun < 
*mydwn, which most probably represents *myS-dyn § 78 i (2). Both 
this and Ir. medén would be regular from Kelt. *medioknd : Lat. 
mediocris, spv: mediowimus. If this equation is right, mediocris can 
hardly be ‘*middle-hill’ (: ocr’s, Sommer 488, Walde s.v.) but may 
be an adj. in -rz- (cf. Geri-, sacri-) from *medioque formed from medio=- 
like prope (for *progue) from pro, as the spy. medioximus beside 
proximus suggests. The Kelt. would be a noun in -no- from the 
same (It.-Kelt.) extd, stem.— Orig, stem *medh(t)to- ; Skr. mddhya-h 
Gk. péco-s. i as 
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(2) er mwyn ‘for the sake of, on account of, in order to’; 

er fy mwyn ‘for my sake’, etc. 

Er dy fwyn yr ydwyf fi 

Mewn eira yma ’n oert.—D.G. 107, 
‘It is on thy account that I am shivering here in snow.’ 

As a noun mwyn meant ‘value, enjoyment’, but except in the 
above phrase was generally replaced by mwynyant in Ml. W.; thus 
in B.B. 963, Vi wybydir mwyn (v.l. mwynyant 1076) fynnawn yny 
el yn yspid (dispyd 1076) ‘the value of a well will not be known 
until it goes dry’. As an adj. mwyn means ‘ gentle, kind, dear’, and 
is still in use; cf. E. dear ‘costly’ and ‘loved’. 

mwyn ‘value’ < *mei-no-, / mei- ‘exchange, barter’ : Lat. manus, 
minia. 

(3) ymysg (gymysg) ‘in the midst of’; yn eu mysg ‘in their 
midst’; o'n mysg ‘out of our midst’; 7’ch mysg ‘into your midst’ ; 
emysc hynny WM. 33 ‘in the midst of that’ i.e. those hap- 
penings; 0 fysg, a fysg. 

mysg : W. mysgu § 96 iii (5). The idea is ‘mixed up with’; and 
there seems no need for Henry’s attempt, s.v. emesk, to connect the 
word with *medhio-. 

(4) yn wysg ‘in the track of, after’, Ml. W. yn ew hwyse see 
below, yn wysc y benn W.M. 55 ‘after his head’, i.e. head fore- 
most, Mn. W. yn wysg fy mhen, yn wysg dy druyn, yn wysg 4 
gefn, ete. 

Mae yr aniveileit y8 aethawch yn eu hwysc ? w.m. 86 ‘ Where are 
the animals which you went after?’ 

wysg ‘*track’ implies *e7..sk-, and seems like a case of metath. of 
%§ 100 v (? *ped-skio- : Gk. redd ‘péra’, Lat. pés ‘foot’, etc.). 

(5) yn ethryb ‘because of’, o ethryb id. J.D.R. [xiv]. 

Pellynnic vyg khof yG kyntevin 

Yn ethrip caru Kaerwys vebin.—G., w. 7). 
‘My mind is far away this Spring, on account of loving the maid of 
Caerwys.” 

ethryb ‘causa, occasio’ D.D. s.v. seems to contain *-ag%- affected 
§ 69 ii (4); perhaps as a noun-suff. added to *ter- (*enter § 214 vi) ; 
‘ circumstance ’ (‘). 

(6) yn 61 ‘after’, yn dy ol ‘after thee’; ar 02 ‘after’, ar ew hét 
or ar ew holau ‘after them’; o’m hél ‘behind me’, 7’th 07 ‘after 
thee’. 


All in common use, 41 § 149 i. 
1402 BO 
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(7) yngWy8 ‘in the presence of, yx fy ngiydd ‘in my 
presence’, 7’th wydd ‘into thy presence’, 0 giydd ‘from her 
presence ’, etc. 


gbyd § 63 iv. 


(8) o blegid ‘on account of’, oth blegid ‘on thy account’ ; 
ym plegyd M.A. i 306 ‘on account of’. 


plegid (i for y after g, § 77 ii) < Lat. placitum. 


(9) ar gyfair (now misspelt ar gyfer) ‘opposite’, ar fy nghyfair 
‘opposite me’; yaghyfair ‘opposite, against, instead of’; Ml. W. 
ar gyveir, yngkyveir, ete. 3 y gyveir W.M. 449 ‘the direction ’. 


O.W. ar cyueyr LL. 141, ar ciuetr do. 196; MI. W. ar gyfeir w.m. 
250; yghyveir do. 449, ygkyveir R.M. 293 ‘opposite’, yn y gyveir 
R.M. 141 ‘in front of him, straight ahead’, Mn. W. ar gyfair D.G. 
189 (rh. with leddf-air). 

The reason for the misspelling is partly the dialectal pronune., 
§ 6 iii; and partly perhaps the form cyfer- in cyf-erbyn etc. All the 
derivatives, cyfetriad ‘direction’, cyfeirio ‘to direct’, etc., are from 
cyfair. 

cy fair < *kom-ario-, a compound of *kom- and *arto- < *p,ri-o-, a 
noun formed from the prep. *p,r¢ : Lat. prae, etc. § 156 i (6). 


(10) o flaen ‘in front of’, ymlaen id., o’m blaen ‘in front of 
me’, dos yn dy flaen ‘ go in front of thee’, i.e. go on, ymlaen law 
‘beforehand ’. 


dyvot ymlaen llu Ynys y Kedyrn w.m. 54 ‘to come in front of the 
host of the Isle of the Mighty’; yn y vlaen ac yn y ol B.M. 149 
‘before him and after him’; kerdet oe blaen do. 49, w.M. 68 ‘to 
walk before them’. 

blaen, O.W. blain : Corn. blyn ‘tip’, Bret. blein, blin ‘ bout, extré- 
mité’, The meanings of the noun in W. are 1. ‘source’ (of a river 
frequent in L.L., and common later, 2. ‘point’ (of a needle, blade, 
spear, twig, etc.), 3. pl. blaenaw in place-names ‘ outlying parts where 
valleys are hemmed in by mountains’, The orig. meaning seems to 
be therefore ‘discharge, project’ ; hence prob. / g*elé- : Gk. Bdddw ‘I 
throw’, BAAjua, Bory, Boros ‘a throw’, Boris ‘arrow’, O.H.G. quellan 
‘to well, to gush’, O. Norse kelda ‘source’, Gk. Bedévn ‘ needle’, 
Lith. gélte ‘to prick’, gelonis ‘needle’, etc. The formation is not 
quite clear; the Corn. and Bret. forms seem to imply Brit. *bland- 
(< *g¥la-ni- : ef. Lith. gelonts) ; and the W. may represent the same 
Me met. of 4, § 100 v; *at > *oi > ae after the labial. blaenaf 

149 i, 
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(11) heb amlaw R.M. 179 ‘besides, in addition to’, Aebldw or 
heb law Matt. xv 38, rarely amlaw GRE. 327 id. 

law ‘hand’ in the sense of ‘side’; heb law ‘out-side’, am law 
‘be-side’; heb i law D.G. 148 ‘beside her’. 

(12) o ran ‘on account of’, eg. W.IL. 173; 0’m rhan i ‘for 
my part’, ete.; o waith ‘because of’, 

rhan ‘share, part’, § 63 vii(2). gwaith ‘deed’ § 193 x (4). 


(13) ynghyfyl s.¢. 35 ‘near’, ar gyfyl id.; yn i chyfyl BR. iv 
427 ‘near her’. is cil ‘ behind’; 2s y gil R.M. 151 ‘ behind him’. 
cyf-yl : ym-yl ‘edge’ § 101 iv (2). etl § 59 vi. 


(14) ach law § 2141; gerlldw, ger Waw do. ii; gorbrén, ger 
bron ib.; drachefn do. iii, trachefyn y dor W.M.L. 32 ‘behind the 
door’; ar draws § 210 x (6); ymrén cc. 34 ‘on the point of, 
nearly ’, in Late Mn. W. dron. 

iv. (x) MI. W. mal, val, Mn. W. mal, fal. fél ‘like’, and 
Mil. W. megys, Mn. W. megys, megis ‘like’, are followed by a noun, 
a verbal noun, or a noun-clause introduced by y. They generally 
stand in an oblique case, and are therefore prepositional. But 
sometimes they qualify nouns, as 

Pan él y gwallt hir-felyn 
Ai frig fal y caprig gwyn.—D.G. 441. 
Lit. ‘When the long yellow hair goes with its tips like white 


cambric’. 
Y ddyn fegis Gwen o’r Ddél, 
Rywiog araf ragorol.—D.G. 379. 


‘The woman like Gwen of the Dale, gentle, patient, peerless.’ 


(2) fel and megis may be followed by independent pers. pronouns, 
as mal ef B.P. 1403 ‘like him’, fel myfi, etc., or by demonstratives as 
fel hyn. (e)fel hyn (Corn. evel henn) though still surviving by re- 
formation, became (e)fell hyn, whence efélly yfélly, felly ‘so’, § 110 
v (2). In Gwent fell hyn became Wyn, and subsequently yn lyn 
with adverbial yn, BAR. 1 376, 378. 

Ni fwriadwn fuwr rodiaw 

A gr fell hyn gar fy llaw—T.A., ©. i 338. 
‘TI did not intend much to roam with a man like this near me.’ 
ac evelly a.L.i 6 ‘and similarly’; dy yvelly y gwnacthant wy ? 
W.M. 41 ‘is it so that they did?’ 

(3) val, O.W. amal (: Ir. amal) is a weak form of hafal < *s,m,!- 
§ 94 i; Ml. W. mal may represent an early elision of the fist 

Ee2 
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syllable, thus *s’m,J-; the e in Mn. W. may come from forms like 
jelly where the a is affected by the y; but Bret. has evel also. Ir. 
amal governs the acc. case. 

megys seems to be a spv. (eqty. ?) of the same word corresponding 
to comparatives in -ach (< *-ak-son); thus *s’m-ak-isté- > megys; 
*sam-ak-tsté- > Ml. W. yvegys c.c. fac. i. The use of megys as a 
noun, as yn y megys hwnn C.M. 39 ‘in this manner’, does not prove 
it an orig. noun; cf. Mn. W. yr wn fel ‘in the same way ’. 


§ 216. Compound Prepositions.—This term may be used 
to denote expressions in which the last element is a preposition, 
to distinguish them from composite prepositions, in which the 
last element is a noun. They fall into two classes: 1. prep. + 
prep. ; li. noun, adv. or pron. + prep. 

i. (1) Ml. W. y am ‘from about; besides’, § 209 v; y ar 
‘from on’; y gan ‘from with’; y wrth ‘from by’; Mn. W. 
oddi am ‘from about’; oddi ar ‘from on’; gan ‘from’ 
§ 211 11 (2) more rarely oddi gan, see oddi gennyf § 194 v (3); 
oddi wrth, now mostly oddiwrth; Ml. W. 08 is R.M. 151, 172. 
Inflected: oddi amdano Gu.O. G. 193, ody uchtaw R.M. 141, ete. 
Ml. W. 8i-eithyr s.c. 8 ‘except’, 0-di-cithyr 1a. 143 ‘outside’; 
Mn. oddéeithr ‘except’, dial. corruption oddégerth. 


oddi is itself a compound of 0+ 82; in Ml. W. it is comparatively 
rare before vowels : odyarnati L.A. 159, but occurs before adverbial 
expressions as odyyma s.G. 7, 40, in which, however, it is generally 
o08- before a vowel, as odymma s.G. 4, odyna W.M. 19; this is also the 
usual spoken form. The -7 (mostly z¢ before a vowel) is taken in Late 
Ml. and Early Mn. W. from forms in which a consonant follows, as 
oddi draw, Ml. W. odydraw c.m. 46. (oddictthr is for o ddieithr.) 

In the Gwentian dial. 05 was taken from these connexions, and 
used for 0 before a vowel, and 78 for ¢ was made on its analogy. 
These forms occur in late Gwentian writings; and Pughe made a 
determined but unsuccessful attempt to substitute in the written 
language the new Gwentian 03 y ‘from the’, ete., for the ancient o'r, 
etc., in order to avoid the apostrophe ! 


(2) Mn. W. er ys, e7’s § 214 vii; er cyn, as in er cyn cof 
‘from before.memory ’ i.e. from time immemorial. 
(3) gor-uwch, gor-is § 45 iv (2) ; cyf-rwng § 210 viii (4). 


(4) The forms odan, amdan, ohonof, § 209, are compound preposi- 
tions, and are often written o dan, etc. ; § 209 vii. 

(5) The combinations a chan ‘having’, heb gan ‘ without having’ 
are not compound prepositions, because each prep, has its own 
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object; thus in heb ganddynt fugail Matt. ix 36 the obj. of heb is 
bugazl, and the obj. of gan is the suffix, so that the phrase may also 
take the form heb fugatl ganddynt, lit. ‘without a shepherd with- 
them’. Similarly cyn 7, wedi i, er i, etc., before verbal nouns; the 
first prep. goveras the v.n., as in cyn ¢ mi ddyfod, which may also be 
expressed by cyn dyfod ohonof lit. ‘before the coming of me’, i.e. 
before I come. 


ii. (1) hyd yn, hyd ar, hyd at ‘as far as, up to, till, to’. 


hyt ym penn y vlwydyn w.m. 4 ‘till the end of the year’; hid 
attad B.B. 3 ‘to thee’; diaspad...hid ar duu y dodir do. 106 
‘the ery—to God is it raised.’ 


hyd yn oed ‘as far as, even’, 


In M1. W. it has two meanings : (a) ‘ up to but not including’ i.e. 
all except : a cafael cubel hyt enoet wun keynyauc A.L. 1 100 ‘and all 
is had except one penny’; (b) ‘up to and including’: hyt ynn oet 
eu pechawt I.A. 34 ‘even their sin’, The latter is the meaning in 
Mn. W.: hyd yn oed Marc ii 2 ‘even’. The phrase is in common 
coll. use. 

The origin of oed or ynocd here is quite uncertain; as no pref. or 
inf, pron. is used with it, it would seem to be an adv. ‘ even’ (4 noet 
< *nai-t-, variant of newt ‘indeed’ § 219 i (1)). 


(2) tu a(g), twa(y) ‘towards’, tuag at id., parth a(g) id., parth 
ag at id.; Ml. W. 9 gyt a(c), gyt a(c), Mn. W. gyd a(g), gyda(g), 
ynghyd a(g) ‘together with’, gyferbyn a(g) ‘ opposite’, gyfarwyneb 
a(g) id., ynglgn a(g) ‘in connexion with ’, ete. 


tu ha uv. 272 ‘towards’; tu ath wlat m.a. 125 ‘towards thy 
country’; y tu ac attaw c.m. 47 ‘towards him’; tu ac at a. 158 ; 
parth a’r berth w.m. 69 ‘towards the bush’; parth ac attunt do. 
38 ‘towards them’; aros...hyt parth a diwed y dy5 do. 70 ‘to 
wait till towards the end of the day’; ygyt ac ef w.M. 7 ‘together 
with him’; y gyt ac wynt do. 5 ‘with them’; gyverbyn a hi 
R.M. 293 ‘opposite her’, gyvarwyneb ac wynt w.M. 185 ‘ opposite 
them’; tu-ag-at am M.K. [xi] ‘ with regard to’. 

tu ‘on the side’, like parth, is definite without the article—an old 
construction which survived in a few idioms; the tendency to use ¥ 
before tu, as y tw ac above, is shown by the early tu ha to be a Ml. W. 
neologism, which did not become general. 


(3) Ml. and Early Mn. W. vi a, ti a, ef a, efo a, hi a, before 
vowels vi ag, etc. ‘ with, together with’, literally ‘I with’, ‘thou 
with’, ete. The pronoun had lost its pronominal force, and its 
antecedent was frequently a pronoun of the same person coming 
immediately before it. Thus: 
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A minheu vi a’r morynyon a wiscaf ymdanaf inheu w.M. 99 ‘and 

I with the maids will dress myself’. kysgeist di tia Lawnslot s.c. 
302 ‘thou didst sleep with Lancelot.’ bwyta llynn... ith neithawr 
di ti a’m merch i R.M. 120 ‘food and drink for thy nuptials with my 
daughter’. Sef a wnaeth ynteu ef ae lu y nos honno B.B.B. 76 ‘this 
is what he did with his host that night’. 

A rhif guwlith o fendithion 

A fo i Huw ef a hon.—L.G.C. 463; cf. 4, 308. 
‘And blessings numerous as the dew be to Huw with her.’ 

Yr oedd Esylit urddaswawr 

Draw hi at mab Rhodri Mawr.—t.G.C., Mm 146/140. 
*Esyllt the noble was there with her son Rhodri Mawr.’ 


Y nef i hwn efo a hi—T.A., 414975/107. 

‘Heaven [be] to him with her.’ 

efo a(g) was contracted to efv(g), as the metre requires in the last 
example; see efo honn, efo hi 8.V. c.c. 361. In Gwynedd ¢fo(g) 
came to be used for ‘with’ irrespective of the person of the ante- 
cedent; this is noted by Simwnt Vychan as a grammatical fault, p.m, 
xevi. His example is M/7 efo Szén ‘I with Sidn’, literally ‘I, he-with 
Sién ’, which should obviously be J/i vi a Sién ‘I, I-with Sién’, and 
may have been so written by the author of the line, as it yields equally 
good cynghanedd. [Ab Ithel, knowing efo only asa dial. word mean- 
ing ‘with’, entirely misses the point in his translation, and italicizes 
Mi and Stn, as if ‘I with John’ could be ungrammatical in any 
language ! | 


(4) tu...i forms a numerous class of prepositional expressions, 
as tu yma i‘this side of’, tw draw i ‘beyond’, tu hwnt i id., tu 
cefn 1‘ behind’, tu uchaf i ‘above’, ete. 

tu ‘side’, Corn., Bret. tu, Ir. t0ib, Gael. taobh < Kelt. *totbo- ; 


origin uncertain; Macbain® 359 gives v steibh/p- ‘stiff, erect’, which 
scems far-fetched from the point of view of meaning. 


ADVERBS 


§ 217. Negative Particles.—i. The forms of negative 
particles are as follows : 

(1) Before verbs: in a direct sentence, MI. W. ny, nyt, 
Mn. W. ni, nid; in an indirect sentence, Ml. W. na, nat, 
Mn. W. na, nad; in a relative sentence usually the first form, 
sometimes the second, see § 162 v (1); im commands, na, nac 
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(=nag) ; in answering a question, na, nac (=zag). The forms 
nid, nad, nac are used before vowels only; the forms xi, xa 
before consonants, and a mutated g, as ny wan...ny allaf 
w.m. 21 ‘I do not know...I cannot’, a at > nad § 201 11 (2) 
‘let not’ (nid allaf is not in accordance with traditional usage). 
— With infixed pronouns: ni’m, na’m, nis, nyw ete. 

The initial mutation after ny na in Ml. W. is as follows: p-, t-, c- 
spir.; 6- rad.; m-, W- rad. or soft; d-, g- soft; #- not shown (r- may 
be #- or r-). But na (nac) takes the soft of b-, m-, ll-. In Mn. W. 
U- is always softened ; 5-, m- are generally softened, though the rad. 
remained also in the Early Mn. period, and persists in nz bu etc. 
beside ni fu; p-, t-,c- spir. In Early Ml. W. ny relative softens the 
tenues. 

Examples :—MIl. W.: p-, ny forthint B.B. 34 ‘ they cherished not’ ; 
t-, ny thykya wm. 14 ‘avails not’; c-, ny chan B.B. 31 ‘he sings 
not’; b-, ny byS w.M. 4 ‘he will not be’, ac na bo B.B. 54 “ and that 
there may not be’; m-, ny mynneis w.m. 18 ‘I would not’, ny mynn 
L.A. 148, na med do. 147, but ny vynhet w.M. 58 ‘would not’; l-, ny 
Unit tenet (-t = -5) B.B. 8 ‘ wealth avails not’, ny Uesseent do, 63 ‘ were 
not slain’, but ni ladaf i di w.m. 8 ‘I will not kill thee ; g-, ny wnn, 
ny allaf above; d-, ny tiuue (=ny Siw(y)g) BB. 8 ‘makes no 
amends’. Relative: corph ni glivit (-t = -8) B.B. 20 ‘ body that hear- 
est not’; ny bura R.P. 1175.—Mn. W.: ni mynnaf LF. P 97/179 
‘J will not’, ni feddodd W.IL. o.w. 105 ‘he possessed not’; ni bu 
T.A. a. 251, ni fu T.A. § 37 iii (1). 

(2) Before a noun, adj., pron., adv. or prep.: Mi. W. nyt, 
Mn. W. nid [rad.] ‘it is not’, used before vowels and conso- 
nants; indirect nat, nad [rad.]. 

Nyt gwaratwyd gwelldu B.B. 962 ‘ it is no disgrace to reform’; Nid 
cur Uavur urth din [read dim] da B.B.7 ‘it is not pain to labour at 
anything good’. 

ii. (1) The negative adverb na ‘no’ may answer any question 
introduced by a or ai; it may be used alone, but is generally 
followed by a neg. part., as na, nid hynny ‘no, not that’. 

(2) A question introduced by @ is answered in the negative by 
na, nac (=xag) with the verb; as A ddaw of ? Na ddaw‘ Willhe 
come? No’; but ifthe verb is in the aor. (or perf.) the answer 
is n& ddo, sometimes written naddo, but wrongly, for the a is 
long, not medium as in a penult; thus A aeth ef ? Na ddo ‘Did 
he go? No’. Na d0 w.M. 425. 

(3) A question introduced by a7 is answered in the negative 
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by MI. W. nace ef, Mn. W. nag e (often written xage) ‘not so’, 
as Ai tydi a’i gwnaeth? Nag e ‘1s it thou that didst it? No.’ 
More rarely thus: Ae guell...? Na well w.m. 85. 

ill. A negative part. is frequently supplemented by dim ‘at 
all’ ; see § 170 v (3). 


iv. (1) Ml. W. ny < Kelt. *me < Ar. *ne.—Ar. *ne was ordinarily 
accented, and the verb unacc. § 179i. In Kelt. the initial of the 
uvacc, word seems to have been doubled after the accented vowel; in 
Ir. gemination occurs after ni ‘not’ and the preverbs ro, no. Thus 
Brit. *né kkarame gives Ml. W. ny charaf. Hence the spir. of tenues 
after nt. So *bb->b-, *mm->m-, *ll->Ul-. The soft 6- may be due 
to late simplification of double d § 93 iii (1); lenition of g- may have 
spread from gw-<*y-, which even if doubled would prob. give w- 
after a vowel. From these and the relatival form, lenition spread to 
b-, m-, ll-, rh--—The neg. rel. lenited because it was orig. unacc., and 
the verb accented, so that the regular softening took place after the 
vowel, § 162 vi (3). 

(2) Mi. W. nyt was orig. ‘there... not’<*n(e) ita § 189 iii (3); 
and was used before consonants as well as before vowels, as O. W. cen 
nit bot (prob. b-=v-) cv. ‘though there be not’. The difference in 
meaning between ny ‘ not’ and nyt ‘there... not’ was lost, and both 
are used in the two senses, ny before consonants and nyt before 
vowels. 

(3) Ml. W. nyt ‘it is not’ before a noun, etc., may come from *ne 
tod ‘it [is] not’, where *tod ‘it’ is the neut. sg. nom. of *so, * sa, 
*tod > Gk. 6, 7, 76, § 159 iv (1). It is improbable that nyt contains 
the verb ‘to be’ as Strachan assumes, Intr. 98. 

(4) Though the vb. was unacc. after *né in direct sentences in 

r., it was accented in dependent clauses; this may have led to a 
reduced unace. *n, giving Kelt. *na, W.na. If so, the mutation after 
na and the form nat followed the analogy of ny, nyt; but this is 
probable in any case. 

(5) W. na, nac before the impv. may be referred to Kelt. unace. 
na + a particle beginning with &-, possibly cognate with Lith. -ki, 
@ particle suffixed to imperatives. 

(6) W. na, nac inanswering questions. In na ddo (: Ir. na-thd) we 
have simple na; in nac ef ‘it [is] not so’ the -c may represent some 
form of the *ke- pronoun. 


§ 218. Interrogative Particles—i. The interrogative par- 
ticles are: (1) before verbs, a [soft]; before nouns, ete., Ml. W. 
ae, Mn. ai [rad.] ‘is it?’ (2) before verbs, O.W. anit, Ml. W. 
pony(t), pany(t), Mn. poni(a), pani(d), pond, pand, oni(d), ond 
‘nonne?’; before nouns etc., Ml. ponyt [rad.], Mn. ponid, pond, 
pand, onid, ond ‘is it not?’ The initial mutation after pouy ete. 
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is the same as after ny ; so the use of -¢ before verbs. (3) Mn. W. 
ai 6 ‘is it so?’, onid 4, onié ‘is it not so?’ dial. N.W. ai é? 
yntée? SW. ai fe? te? ont He? 


Examples: (1) Ml. W. A wéost ti B.T. 27 ‘Dost thou know?’ ae 
tt a eirch vy merch W.M. 479 ‘is it thou that seekest my daughter }’— 
(2) O. W. anit arber bit suv. gl. num vescitur? MI. W. Pony welwch 
chwi B.P. 1418 ‘do you not see?’ Pany chredwch chwi ib. ‘do you 
not believe?’ Ponyt ydym ni yn kredu w.A. 83 ‘do we not believe ?’ 
Ponyt llygoden a welaf i y'th law di w.m. 78 ‘is it not a mouse that 
I see in thy hand ?’ 


Pand hir na welir ond nos ? 

Pe byr, hir yw pob aros.—I.F., mM 148/59. 
‘Is it not long that only night is seen? Though short, all waiting is 
long.’ 

Ond hur yr wyd yn tario ?—W.IL., a. 293. 
‘Ts it not long that thou art tarrying?’ Onid oes dinistr vr anwir ? 
Job xxxi 3. Ond rhaidi trad fyw ? B.C. 119 ‘must not trade live ?’ 


Preverbal a may be followed by an infixed pron. in Ml. W.: a’m 
dywedy§ m.A. 134 ‘ wilt thou tell me?’ ae gwoost di s.c. 4 ‘ dost thou 
know it?’ 

In Late Mn. W. the p- forms are obsolete; the forms used are oni, 
onid, more rarely ond. Wu.S. has ani, anid, which may have been 
dial. forms in the 16th cent. 


ii. These particles originated in indirect questions: Ac amovyn a 
Pheredur a welsei y kyfryw varchawe w.M. 138 ‘ and inquiring of Pere- 
dur whether he had seen such a knight’; ny wnn a glyweist ywrthaw 
do. 166 ‘I know not whether thou hast heard about it’; a gofyna 
oruc Owein ae dyn bydawl r.M. 187 ‘and Owein asked whether it 
was a living man’. ‘lhe point of transition is represented by Dywet... 
a weleisti W.M. 118, which may be rendered ‘say whether thou hast 
seen’ or ‘say, hast thou seen 3’ 

ae...ae ‘whether...or’: A wéosti peth wyt...ae corff ae 
eneit B.T. 247 ‘dost thou know what thou art, whether body or soul ?’ 
y rosi dewis udunt ae gwrhau isaw ae ymwan ac ef, see § 222 ii (2). 


iii. a [soft] ‘whether’ may represent unacc. Brit. *a ‘if’ instr. sg. 
f. of the pron. *o-: cf. Gk. 4 ‘if’ which however is from *é, variant 
of *6 instr. sg. m.; for the instr. f. as adv. cf. Lat. ea, qua. See 
§ 222 v (1). 
ae rast i a contraction of a and a vocable *y, which orig. ended 
in a cons., and may be from *id ‘it’, so that ae may be lit. ‘ whether 
it [is]’; of. nyt § 217 iv (3). 

po-ny, pa-ny < Brit. *9"& ne ‘ whether not’ ; *g¥a instr. sg. f. as *a 
above; if unacc. in Brit. it would give pa-; if unace. later, po-; see 


§ 71 i (2). 
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ai é < ai ef ‘isit so?’ yn’t é for *an’d hef ‘is it not 80%’: (h)ef < 
*semo-s, -d ‘that, it, so’ § 159 iv(1). The S. W. second ¢ repeats 
the pron. of ae. Mn. W. ai comes from az é, which is easier than 
ae (ay) é. 

§ 219. Affirmative Particles—i.(1) Ml. W. neu, neut 
before verbs, the former before consonants and with the same 
mutations as zy, the latter before vowels; with infixed pron. 
neu’'m, neu’s ete. ; with the perfective particle xewr. Before nouns, 
adjs. etc. neut. [rad.] ‘it is’; with neg. part. meut na(t). 

neu cheint BT. 19 ‘I have sung’; neut atwen nat yr vy lles R.P. 
1039 ‘I know that it is not for my good’ ; neu’m duc 1 Elfin B.B. 67 
‘E. brought me’; neu’s odes W.M. 20 ‘he has given it’; neur vum 
B.B. 7 ‘I have been’ (also in full neu ry do. 74, w.M. 80); neut kyn- 
tevin, neut fud fych, neut erych egin B.P. 1036 ‘it is spring, the 
furrow is red, the sprouts are curly’; neut na’m dawr do. 1227 ‘T 
care not’; neutnatfySib. In Early Mn. W. new isa rare survival : 

E fu amser—neu dderyw— 
Och fi! ban oeddwn iach fyw.—D.G. 425. 
‘There was a time—it is past—ah me! when I was alive and well.’ 

(2) new for *nwy, § 78 iii, < Brit. *nei loc. sg. m. of the pron. 
*no-: Gk. vai, Lat. nae ‘indeed’ (ei/ai § 63 v (2)), Gk. vy, Lat. né 
‘indeed ’, instr. sg. m. of the same. The mutations after neu and the 
two uses of newt are to be explained like those of the parallel ny, nyt 
§ 217 iv. 

ii. (1) Ml. W. y, ¢, y8, 63; yd, ed, yt; yd-, yt(t)-; Mn. W.y, 
yd, yr, yd-, yt-. In Mn. W. these are used almost exclusively 
before the pres. and impf. of the verb ‘to be’. yd- was agglu- 
tinated to these tenses early, and yét- spread from yttynt and 
yttoed § 189 ii (1), § 180 1 (3). The compounds Jd-wyf ete. 
were used like the simple forms, and might take other preverbs 
before them, as neut yttiw dros amser WM. 182 ‘it is past the 
time’, zit yttoydwn i do. 8 ‘I was not’, a yttiw Lawnslot yma 
s.c. 1 ‘is Lancelot here?’ Even yr yd- is common; yr gydwyf 
§ 191 11 (2). In answers and denials the yd- forms only are used 
in the pres., except in the 2nd sg., as ydwyf ‘I am!’ ydych ‘you 
are!’ but wyé ‘thou art!’ 

Ml. W. Yd wele(?)s-e Guendoleu B.B. §3 ‘I have seen Gwendolen’. 
Y rodet y march yr mab, ac y deuth ht... w.M. 33 ‘The horse was 
given to the boy, and she came... Ac y dyvu Glewlwyt yr newad 
do. 457 ‘And G, came to the hall’. Pan Soeth yti y petr ? E doeth 
wn... do 45 (cf. 46) ‘Whence came the caldron to thee? It came to 
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me...’ Na wir, y8 ym wyrda R.M. 105, W.M. 458 ‘No, indeed, we 
are goodmen’. Yt oe (= yd 0c) in ydiffrid ... Ysprid Glan B.B. 45 
‘The Holy Ghost was protecting her.—Mn. W.: Ac y dyweit Iwl 
Kesar y.u.u. [8] ‘ And Julius Caesar says’; yr wyf, yr wyt, yr oedd, 
yr ydym, yr ydoedd, etc. 

(2) These particles are adverbial forms similar to the forms of the 
oblique relative § 162 vi (2); but the base of these was probably the 
pron. stem *7- or *e-. If the suffixes survived in Kelt., there is no 
reason to suppose that they were added to only one base. 


iii. (1) Early Ml. W. & This is found not only (a) before 
the 3rd sg., but also (4) before the impersonal, and (c) before the 
Ist sg. The initial following is usually rad., sometimes soft 
(f ladhei B.A. 37, of enir below); d- is ambiguous. 


(a) Ac ew dybit (=ag ef dybyd) B.B. 61 ‘and it willcome’. Ef 
diodes gormes, ef dodes fin B.A. 10 ‘ He repelled invasion, he set a 
boundary’. Ef dyfu dreic liu P.M. pp. 1419 ‘The dragon of the 
host came ’.—(b) Ef molir pawb wrth y weith R.P. 1056 ‘ Everybody is 
praised according to his work’. Ef gwenit B.A. 22 ‘There was an 
attack ’.—(c) Ew hkuynhiw iny wutw (= Ef cégnif yny foyf) BB. Loo 
*I shall complain while lam’, Ef gwnezf beird byt yn llawen 8.7. 63 
*I will make the bards of the world merry’. 


It might be preceded by the negative my/ or another preverb: 
(a) Nyt ef eistedei en tal Ueithic B.A. 10 ‘He would not sit at the 
end of a bench’.—(6) Nid ew rotir new vr neb nuy kets B.B. 86 
‘ Heaven will not be given to him who does not seek it’. Nyt ef entr 
pawb yn Soeth K.P. 1056 ‘Everybody is not born wise’—(c) Nyt ef 
caraf amryssonyat B.T. 8 ‘I love not strife’; kyt ef mynasswn do. 65. 
It is probably an accident that it is not found before other persons. 


(2) The pronouns mi, ti, hi etc. might come before the verb, 
agreeing in person with the subject. They might be preceded 
by nyt or another particle. 

O. W. Ti dicone(i)s* a di(ar) a mor suv. sx.‘ Thou madest both 
land and sea’. Early Ml. W. A mi dysgoganaf-e B.B. 48, 49 ‘And 
I predict’. Pan esgynnei baub, ti disgynnut B.a. 31 ‘ When every- 
body ascended, thou descendedst’.—Nyt mi wyf kerd vut B.T. 31-2 
‘I am not mute of song’. Neu vi erthycheis do. 62 ‘I groaned’. 
Pei mi ganwn B.A. 26 ‘If I sang’. 


(3) In MI. W. the rel. a was inserted after ¢fand mi ete. in 
the above constructions; examples occur as early as the last 


® diconeis for what would be later digoneist ; -e- for -ei- vccurs several times in 
the fragment. , 
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pages of the B.B., but are not found in the Ba. It may have 
arisen partly as a support to an infixed pron., as Mi ae dywedaf 
yt wa. 4 ‘I will tell it thee’; hi ay gwele: ef w.M. 251 ‘she saw 
him’; Ni ay provwn do. 66 ‘ We will try it’, cf. iv below; and 
partly mi a wn may be a confusion of mi wn ‘I know’ with mia 
yr R.P. 1227= Bret. méa oar ‘[It is] I that know’. The a is 
often written where the metre shows that the author did not use 
it, as in 42 a vu several times in RP. 1365 for 22 vu. 

(4) In Mn. W. éf a, mi a ete. remain in use, as Mi a euraf 
§ 38 ix, Ef a dorthes yr Iesu D.N. F.N. 94 ‘ Jesus fed [the multi- 
tude]’. In the Bible ef a becomes ¢fe a, except where it is 
clearly a particle, when it is written fe or fe a, as fe aller Gen. 
xvi 2, fe a allei 1 Bren. xviii 27, or fo as fo’m Ueddir Diar. 
Xxli 13. 

But the natural Mn. forms seem to be &, e, fo, f’, fe; mi, tt 
etc.; as Ef aeth D.G. 374, 527, EB fu amser i (1), E gaeodd Mai 
§ 129 ii (1), Fo ddaw D.G. 175, fom cafodd do. 177 ; Mi wa 
do. 501, Mi welwn T.A. G. 238, 


Tra fo gwlith mewn tref a gwlad 
Fo sén dynion am danad.—W.IL. 18. 


‘While there is dew in town and country men will talk of thee.’ 


EF’ aeth anwir ar faeth ennyd; 
F’ aeth y gwir ar feth t gyd—tlF. ¥F. 42. 
‘Untruth has prospered for a season; truth has wholly failed.’ 


Fe wna hon a fynno hi.—D.G. 516. 


‘She will do as she pleases.’ Note fe with fem. subject. The form 
was prob. fo, as fe is late; it occurs in the 16th cent.: ve golhid yr 
hen lyfrew ¥.L.H. [8] ‘the old books would be lost’. 


In the spoken lang., in S. W. z (for fi, mi?) and fe are heard; but 
in some purts the pron. of the same person as the subj. is used, as chi 
welwch ‘you see’, nw dn’ ‘they will go’. In N. W. mi alone is used 
for all persons, having ousted fo, which survives only in parts of 
Powys. In Sweet’s specimens of N, W. dialect TPS. 1882-4, 477 
many assertions begin with the verb, with rad. initial, which is 
utterly impossible in pure dialect. Every such verb is introduced 
by an affirmative particle, except in answers and denials consisting 
of single words, as Clywaf ‘ Yes, I hear’. 

(5) Ml. W. efas in (1) above is the same as the ef in nac ef ‘not 
80; no’, at é ‘is it so?’ and i-ef ‘it is so’. The construction mi 
ganaf may be originally ‘as for me, I will sing’, which explains the 
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oblique mz instead of the nom. ¢% Undoubtedly later the pronoun 
was identified with the subject, though ef largely retained its character 
of a particle. 

iv. (1) The rel. @ is used in Early Ml. W. to support an 
infixed pron. before a verb ; thus 

A’th kivarchaw B.B. 98 = A?th gyfvarchaf R.P. 578 ‘1 greet thee’. 
A’th vendiguis-te Awraham 8B.B. 35 ‘Abraham blessed thee. Ac 
a’weh bt wynnyeith B.T. 12 ‘And there will be vengeance upon you’. 
A’s attebwys DofyS do. 24 ‘The Lord answered him’, <A’s kynnull 
gwenyn do. 40 ‘ Bees gather it’. 

It is used not only in affirmative sentences, but also before the 
subjunctive to express a wish ; as 

A’m bo forth B.B. 34 ‘May there be a way for me’. A’n eirolve ne 
(= errolwy ny) Mihangel do. 32 ‘May Michael intercede for us’. 

(2) This form prob. arose where the subject was expressed, as in A’s 
attebwys Dofydd, the a anticipating Dofydd; and is perhapsa survival 
for a particular purpose of the habit of putting the rel. clause first, 
which prevails in Skr. (Whitney 512 a), and may have been primitive. 

v. (1) Ml. W. ry, the perfective particle, with the past makes 
it perf. in sense, as pawd ry gavas ¥ gyvarws W.M. 470 ‘everybody 
has had his gift’; with the pres. subj., makes it perf. subj., as 
kanys ry gaffo 0 arall do. 453 ‘though he may not have had him 
from another’; with the impf. subj., makes it plup., as hyn nys 
ry welhei eiroet do. 454 ‘though he had never seen her’; 
with the plup., causes no modification of meaning, y fyn (= yr 
hyn) ry asawsei do. 453 ‘that which he had promised’, See 
Strachan, Intr. 57-60. It is sometimes reduced to r after new 
i(1); my, as nyr darffo W.M. 2303; a, a8 ar doethoe} do. 123. In 
Early Mn. verse ry is a rare survival: Annoethwas a’i rhy- 
wnaethoedd D.G. 509 ‘ A booby had made it’. 

It is prefixed to a verbal noun giving it a perfect sense ; and 
is mostly found redundantly after gwedy, as yd 0¢5 hawat 0 eira 
gwedy vy-odi...a gwalch wyllt gwedy ry-lad hwyat w.M. 140 
‘a shower of snow had fallen, and a wild hawk had killed 
a duck’; this is reduced to (g)wedyr s.a. 53, which survives in 
Early Mn. W. verse, as gwedy r’ odi D.G. 27 quoted from the 
above; wedy r’ ewraw L.G.C. 363 ‘having been ennobled’. 


It is seen from the first example above that the rel. a was not used 
with ry, which may contain the rel. without alteration of form. But 
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in the Late MI. period a began to be inserted before it, as ac a ry- 
wnacthoeS w.M. 30 (§ 151 ii (2)). The mutation after it was orig. 
the same as after ny; thus in direct statements fy chedwis detyf B.B. 
14 ‘he kept the law’; relatival, pawb ry gavas above. The lenition 
of the relatival form was generalized. 

(2) Ml. W. ry = Iv. ro < *pro-: Lat. pro, etc., § 156i (21). The 
relatival use may be due to the analogy of ny, though it is not im- 
possible that rel. 7y may have been formed like ny itself, by contraction, 
thus fy < *r(i)o < *pr(o) to. 


vi. (1) Positive answers: to questions introduced by a, the 
answer is the verb repeated, or its equivalent, as gwnaf ‘I will 
do [so]’, except when it is aor. or perf., in which case the answer 
is do ‘yes’. To questions introduced by az the answer is Ml. W. 
ief, ieu, Mn. W. t-e; indirect, Ml. W. mae ef R.M. 29 ‘ that it is’, 
Mn. W. mai é. 


In Ml. W. the verb may be repeated in the aor. also: A ovynneist 
ti a oed gerd ganthunt P, Govynnets w.M. 487 ‘ Didst thou ask whether 
they had a craft? I did,’ 

Whether ef w.m. 42 corresponding to mae ef R.M. 29 is a scribal 
error, or a shorter form of reply, is not clear. 

(2) do: Ir. td ‘yes’. Thurneysen, Gr. 492, derives the latter from 
Ar. *tod ‘that’; but W. d- is inconsistent with this. Rhys, LWPh.? 
242, assumes that it isthe preverb *do, the verb being omitted so that 
do became a generalized past verb meaning ‘he (I, we, ete.) did’; *do- 
survives in Welsh only as the prefix dy-: Ir. to-, do- Vendryes Gr. 239; 
there are survivals in Ir. of do used as a perfective particle : mligid 
‘milks’, perf. sg. 1. do-ommalg, tongid ‘swears’, perf. du-cut-tig, 
Thurneysen Gr. 322. The alternation ¢- : d- occurs in this, cf. § 196 i 
(3); and the answer expected is a verb. 


t-ef < *% semo-s ‘that [is] so’. *%: Gk. ofroc-t, Umbr. -7: Goth, 
ga, O.H.G. za, KE. yea. mai é ‘ thatit is so’; mat § 222 x (2), é as in 
at @, see § 218 iii. 

§ 220. Adverbs of Time, Place, Manner and Measure. 
—i. (1) In Av, adverbs or words which were later used as 
adverbs had the following forms: (a) Bare stems, as *xe § 217 
iv (1), *pro > Gk. mpo § 210 x (1).—(4) Cases of noun, adj. and 
pron. stems, including the nom. sg., as Lat. versus § 211 iv (2). 
—(c) Stems with special adverbial suffixes; see (3) below. 

(2) (a) A demonstrative or similar adj. forming with a noun 
in an oblique case the equivalent of an adverb was often 
compounded with it as Lat. 4o-dié.—(b) A preposition with its 
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object generally forms an adverb equivalent, and many such 
expressions became improper compounds, as Gk. éx-roddyv. 

(3) The special adverbial suffixes were (a) forms with a deutal, see 
§ 162 vi (2);—{0) forms with gh- as Gk. d¢ya; see § 2221 (3) ;— 
(c) forms with r, as Lat. ctr, W. pyr ‘why ?’—d) forms witha nasal, 
as Lat. superne, see § 209 vii ;—(e) the suffix -s, as in Gk. dis, Lat. 
bis.—See Brugmanu? II ii 728-738. 

ii. The following W. adverbs represent old adverbial forms: 

(1) Early MI. W. nu ‘now’, as Nu 2y’m car-i Guendit B.B. 50 
‘Now Gwenddydd loves me not’. The sound was doubtless nw 
(: Ir. mu), and the Late Ml. mw e.g. w.M. 413, instead of *nw, is 
a mechanical transcript of the earlier spelling, the word having 
become obsolete. 

mu < Ar. *nu bare stem, beside *nu:Gk. w, O.H.G., O.E. nu, 
Skr. nz. nu. 


(2) Early Ml. W. moch ‘soon, early, quickly’ e.g. B.B. 2. 

moch, Ir. mos ‘soon’ < *moks = Lat. mox, prob. nom. of a cons. 
stem like via (: vinco) Brugmann? II ii 679 : Skr. makgu ‘quickly, 
soon ’, 

(3) doe ‘ yesterday’. 

doe = Lat. heri both from *ghdieset : Gk. xOés § 75 vii(2) §93 i (3). 

(4) yrhéweg, rhawg ‘in future, for a long time to come’, 


Mi. W. yrawe R.P. 1034. 

yrhdwg < *pera-ko-(s) formed from *pera like *prokos (> Lat. 
-procus, W. rhag) from *pro: Gk. wépa, “mpaxo- in lon. zpyoocw 
(Brugmann? If i 481). 

(5) hwnt ‘hence, yonder’, as Hf hwnt, ef yma B.T. 37 ‘It 
(the wind) [is] there, it [is] here’. Sa/ hwnt Gen. xix g ‘stand 
back’, Dos hwnt M.B. i125 ‘go away’. 


hwnt, Bret. hot < *som-tos consisting of the demonst. stem *som- 
‘this’, § 164 vi, and the suffix *-tos ‘irom’ as in Lat. in-tus § 162 


vi (2). 

(6) yno ‘there, thither, then’, yna ‘then, there (near you)’, 
Early Ml. W. yuoeth B.z. 66 ‘thither’, enaeth do. 58 ‘then’, 
od-ynoed B.T. 19 ‘then, thereafter’, od-ynaeth K.P, 581 id. 

yn ‘there, thither’ before the rel. y, yd, yd ‘ where’, as yn-y 
tereu tonneu tir B.B. 63 ‘there where waves beat the shore’; en 
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e-bo dadelen a.t. i 62 ‘ where there is a suit’; A’r vorwyn a doeth 
yn yd 0¢d Peredur w.M. 148 ‘and the maid came to where P. 
was’. Also, similarly used, myn, men, as myn-yd vo truin yd 
uit trev (= vyd trew) B.B, 83 ‘where there is a nose there will be 
a sneeze’; cf. 26; a dodes vy rén mén y maent ryd R.P. 1367 
‘which my Lord has put where they are free’; ef. 1244. 


The older forms of yno, yna are ynoeth, ynaeth ; the B.T. ynoed 
represents the intermediate stage between ynoeth and yno § 78 i (1). 
ynaeth > yna has followed the analogy of ynoeth; Powys dial. ene shows 
the change of ae toe § 31. ynoeth and ynaeth imply Brit. *enokt-, 
*enakt-, the latter doubtless for *enakt- § 74 iv. These are prob. 
derivatives of the pron. stem. *eno-; but the formation is not quite 
clear. We may assume forms “*eno-ko-s, *enad-ko-s formed like 
*pro-ko-s, *pera-ko-s, and adverbs with a t-suffix formed from these, 
on the analogy of *ek-tos (:Ir. acht, Gk. éxrds); thus *eno-k-te 
‘thither’ > ynoeth. For the base cf. Skr. ana ‘then; ever’, Gk. evn 
‘the third [day]’ (‘that [day]’), Umbr. tnum-k, inum-ek, enom 
‘tum ’.——Ml. W. yn ‘there ; thither’ may represent the loc. and acc. 
*eni and *enom of the pron.—Ml. W. myn, men seems to be the same 
with initial (y)m- < *esmi, see(11). The rhyme rén/mén shows that 
the -m is single, and that the vowel was long; hence the word cannot 
be an oblique case of mann ‘place’, though so treated later, and 
written man. 


(7) eto ‘again, yet’, Ml. W. etwo, etwa, earlier edwaeth C, 
R.P. 1173, elwaeth B.T. 29, M. w. 3a, eddwaeth (dd =d-d, not 8*) 
BB. 88, Also et¢ton R.P. 1264, 13¢9, efonm do. 1321, etwan 
IL.A. 37, W.M. 61. 


The ¢ is for d by provection before w § 111 v (2), so that the older 
form was edwaeth, *edwoeth (wa : wo interchange), which implies 
Brit. *et..wokt-. This seems to be a formation like yno, see (6), from 
a base *eti-wo; *etd : Gk. érr, Skr. Gti (which may represent *ati or 
*eti) ‘over, beyond’; yo < *upo: Skr. tipa, as adv. ‘moreover, 
further ’, see (9). The form eton, etwan < *edwon < Brit. *eti-wo-nd, 
an adverb formed with an n-suffix, see i (3). For loss of w before o 
see § 36 iii—The existence of *eti as well as *ati in Kelt. is shown by 
Gaul. ett-c ‘and’. It does not seem possible to explain the e- of eto 
except as original *e-. 


(8) hefyd ‘also, besides’, ML. W. heryt. In Late Mn. W. it 
is used in positive statements only; but in Ml. and Early 
Mn. W. its use is not so restricted ; see e.g. w.M. 8. 


‘ ait ene 68 for yd nant ; the d doubled because the syll. is closed; see 
in(3)s 
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Ni threithir y gwir i gyd 
Yn llyfr nac unlle hefyd.—G. Gl., Pp 114/458. 
‘The whole truth is not stated in a book or anywhere else.’ 
hefyd < Brit. *sami-ti; suff. of manner *-ti § 162 vi (2) added to 
*s,m-t-, with i-flexion following *s,m,li- (: Lat. simi/i-s) : Ir. samlith, 
Same meaning, < *samali-ti < the fuller *s,m,li-: cf. Lat. simité 
apparently formed with suff. -tid from loc. *semet, Walde? s.v. 


(9) wedi ‘afterwards’ e.g. Matt. xxvi 73, Act. iii 24, B.cw. 
21 1. 10, gwedi 1.223; Early Mn. W. and Ml. W. (g)wedy, O. W. 
guotig OX., guetig B.S.cH. 2 ‘afterwards’; na chynt na gwedy 
R.M. 168 ‘neither before nor after’, cyut na chwedy L.G.C. 66. 


The final -¢ is late § 213 ii(2). In the recent period wedi adv. has 
given place to wedyn, a dial. contraction of wedy hyn ‘after this’. 

guwedy, O. W. guotig, Bret. goude < Brit. *uéteg(os) which may be 
fur *wo-te-gos (eg > tg § 65 ii (3)); *yo < *upo which as an adverb 
of time meant ‘after’, cf. Skr. dpa adv. ‘moreover, further’, and 
Lat. s-wb- in sub-sequor, succédo; *-te suffix of time § 162 vi(z2); to 
*yo-te seems to have been added the suff. *-ghos as in ac ‘and’ § 222 
i (3). Its consonantal ending is proved by the rad, initial which 
follows it as a prep. 

(10) draw ‘yonder’; yma a thraw ‘here and there’. 

draw is probably for *trawf § 110 iii (1) < *tram-, perhaps loc. 
*tramei of stem *tramo-: cf. *pramo- in Lat. prandium. ‘“ From 
/ter- there are old nominal m-formations, which have become 
adverbial and prepositional ” Brugmann? Iii gor. See § 156i (22). 


(11) yma ‘here’, poet. gman; Ml. W. yma w.m. 22, ynma 
do. 32, 39, yman L.A. 30; Ayt yman wM. 186 ‘hither’; draw ac 


yman R.P. 1369. 
A chais un 0% chusanau * Misprinted yma. 
Yman® i’w ddwyn ym, neu ddau.—D.G. 186, cf. 264. 


‘And ask for one of her kisses to bring here to me—or two.’ 


Chwilio yman (misprinted ym man)... Chwilio hwnt Gr.O. 32 
‘Searching shere, searching there’. 

W. yma, yman, Corn. yma, omma (o=y Williams Lex. s.v.), -ma 
-man, Bret. ama, aman, -ma, -man, Van. ama, amann, amenn On 
the loss of final -nn see § 110 v (2). ‘The word is perhaps to be 
divided *ym-ann < *esmi loc. sg. of the pron. *e- § 189 ili (2) + *anda 
prob. < *an-dha; *an- variant of *en- of the *eno- pron. (cf. Goth. 
anpar ‘alius’ Brugmann’ II ii 336) with suff. -dhu § 162 vi (2) asin 
Skr. t-hd ‘here’, Gk. @&-0a; *anda survives in Bret. ann ‘here’, 
Ir. and ‘ there, in it’. 
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(12) dllan ‘out, in the open’, Ml. W. ad/ann R.P. 1044, IA. 
106, 167, usually written ad/an but rhyming with -avz in Early 
M1. verse, thus cann /WJoergan(n) /allan(n) /lan(n) B.T. 27. 

The adj. allanol ‘ external’, so written and pronounced, is not older 
than the 17th cent., and so was formed long after the distinction 
between ’-an and ’-ann had been lost, § 56 iii. There was no deriva- 
tive of allan, and therefore nothing to show whether it had -n or -nn. 

allann < Brit. *alland(a), which represents *p,J-ta@m-dha or a similar 
formation from +/peld- ‘stretch out’ : Lat. palam ‘openly’ : O. Bulg. 
polje ‘ field ’, O.K. feld, E. field; cf. 1 maes ‘*in field’ vi (2), which has 
ousted allan in S. W. dialects. Cf. also Mn. Ir. 0 Soin ale ‘from that 


time forward’ O’Don. Gr. 263 : o hynny allan w.M. 12 (soin Mn. W.) 
‘thenceforth ’. 


(13) Ml. W. twy ‘too much’, as Fwy yt werthey Arthur W.M. 
470 ‘ overmuch dost thou asperse Arthur’; see viii (1). 

(14) y, yb, yd adverbial rel. § 162; pyr ‘why?’ pan ‘whence?’ 
cw, cwd, cwd ‘where?’ § 163; arnodd etc. § 209; heibio, acw, 
trwod, drosodd, yngo, yngod, ucho, uchod, iso, isod § 210. 


iii. The following adverbs are oblique cases of nouns and 
adjectives : 

(1) fry ‘up’, obl. case, prob. loc., of dre ‘hill’ § 103 ii (1). 

(2) orig ‘for a little while’ dim. of awr; ennyd ‘for a little 
while’ (also am orig, am ennyd); ennyd awr D.G. 102 id.; 
oll ‘wholly’ § 168 ii (2); lawer ‘much’ § 169 ii (1); beth 
‘to some extent’ § 169 iv (1); ddim ‘at all’ § 170 v (3); syrn 
‘a great deal’ obl. case of swrn ‘cluster, crowd’ § 129 ii (1) 
ex. 3 ( < *s-tur-no-: Lat. tur-ma, J tuer-); g¥ich égylch, ete. 
§47 111; agos ‘nearly’; nemawr, fawr in neg. clauses ‘ much’; 
achlan ‘ wholly’. 

achldn is used like oll, generally following the word or phrase which 
it limits, as a’r byt achldn ‘and the whole world’ M.a. i 376, Prydein 
achlan R.P. 1402, y llwoed achlan R.M. 136 ‘all the hosts’, It is prob. 
an 2d). which as an ady. retains its old accentuation like yrhdwg, 
ertoed § 471,11. The most likely Brit. form is *askladnos which 
may be for *g-glad-no- ‘ un-broken’, / golad- ‘strike, break’ : Lat. 
incolumts ‘un-harmed, whole’; cf. E. whole in two senses; cf. also 
W. di-dwn ‘ unbroken, whole’, dé-goll ‘ whole’, coll<*gol’d-, / qolad-. 

(3) After an adj.: iawn ‘very’, as da iawn ‘very good’; 
odiaeth ‘very’, Gen. xii 14 (: odid); aruthr ‘amazingly, very’, 
as merch landeg aruthr B.cW. 9; ofnadwy ‘terribly ’, etc. 
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(4) Before an adj. with rad. initial: Mawer before epv., 
§ 169 ii (1); mwy, mwyaf § 151i; similarly lai, Meiaf; and 
in Mn. W. digon, as digon da ‘good enough’; numeral with 
epv. (with mutation peculiar to the numeral) § 154 iii (2). 

(5) gynt ‘formerly’; cynt ‘previously’; gynneu ‘a short 
time (few hours) ago’; mwy, mwyach ‘henceforth’; byth 
‘ever’; weithiau ‘sometimes’; wnwaith, etc. § 154 iii (1); 
chwaith, ychwdith ‘either’, which replaces hefyd in neg. clauses 
in the late period, as xa Herod chwaith Luc xxili 15 ‘nor 
H. either’. 

byth is the Ir, beth ‘ever’ borrowed, the etymological equivalent of 
W. byd ‘world’. W. byth is generally sounded with short y, more 
rarely byth which follows the W. analogy of monosyllables in -th. As 
the word is always accented the short y can only be accounted for by 
the assumption of borrowing. The form a phyth R.P. 1028, L.G.C, 
264 is due to the false analogy of a chynt in which the orig, rad. is c-. 

chweith in Late Ml. W. occurs chiefly before a noun, and means 
‘any’, as na chlywet arnaw chweith dolur s.G. 55 ‘that he did not feel 
any pain’, chwetth antur do. 34, chweith pechawt do. 46; more rarely 
y chweith ‘at all’ do. 62. In Mn.W. it is found with an adj., as 
rhag na chaphom aros chwaith hir G.R. [95] ‘lest we may not stay 
very long’, Canys nid yw chwaith teg do. [124] ‘for it is not very 
seemly ’, chwaith hir B.cw. 40. These expressions seem to show that 
chwaith is orig. a noun; perhaps gwaith ‘ occasion’ § 100 i(2), as in 
unwaith above (with pref. *eks-1): Bret. c’hoaz, Corn. whdth, whith, 
‘yet, again ’ (*-wokt- : *-yekt-). 

(6) mwy (no) ‘more (than)’; wellwell, waethwaeth § 152 
ii; haeach in neg. clauses, meaning with the neg. ‘not much, 
hardly at all’; oreu ‘best’, gyntaf ‘first’, ete. 

Nyt arhoes ef haeach s.¢. 38 ‘he did not stay long’. The word is 
often used as a noun, as heb wneuthur hayach o drwe s.G. 39 ‘ without 
doing much wrong’; cf.m.A.122. hayachen R.M. 142, G. 234 has the 
sense of ‘almost ’.—haeach seems to be a cpv. of an adj. *hae < *sag-t0- 
or *sog-t0-, ¥/ segh- : Gk. dxa‘ much’ adv., v7 segh-, Boisacq s.v. éxw.— 
haeachen is perhaps the full stem, and so the true obl. form, § 147 iv (3). 

(7) Noun or adj. in an obl. case followed by the obl. rel. 
y, Ps Yr, neg. ua, nad, (loc.) ni, nid :—(a) in a dependent clause : 
modd y ‘in the manner in which, so that’, modd na ‘so that 
... not’; pryd y ‘at the time when, when’, pryd na ‘ when 
...not’; lle y, lle y8, lle yr, generally le, lle’r ‘in the place 
where, where’, Ml. W. lle ny, Mn. lle ni ‘where... not’.— 

Ff2 
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(4) Predicatively at the head of a sentence, § 162 vii (2): 
odid y ‘(it is] a rarity that, [it is] improbable that’, odid na 
‘[it is] improbable that... not’, i.e. it is probable that; 
hawdd y ‘[it is] with ease that’; da y ‘[it is] well that’; 
prin y ‘[it is] scarcely [the case] that’, braidd y ‘ [it is] hardly 
[the case] that’, as dred y diengis R.B.B. 319 ‘he hardly escaped’, 
braidd na ‘[it is] hardly that... not’ i.e. ‘[it is (was)] almost 
[the case] that’, as braidd na biim bridd yn y bedd D.G. 296 ‘1 
was almost dust in the grave’. 


braidd may represent the instr. *bradd of an adj. cognate with 
Gk. Bpadds ‘tardy’, Lat. gurdus. Except in the above construction 
it generally has a governing prep. in Ml. W., vii (1), but later it is 
used as an adv. in any position. It is not used as an adj. 

An adj. preceding a vb. directly (without y), as mad devthoste B.B. 87 
‘well hast thou come’, forms a loose compound with it, § 207 ii, and 
takes pre-verbal ny (not nyt), as ny mad aeth B.B. 70, ny phell gwyd 
B.A. 26 ‘falls not far’. 


iv. The following adverbs are formed of nouns in obl. cases 
with a demonstrative or similar adj., see i (2) (a). 

(1) hé-ddiw, Late Mn. W. kéddyw § 37 iii; heno § 78 i (1); 
e-léni ‘this year’ for */e-fleni, Bret. hevlene. 

hediw for *hedyw § 77 v < *se-diwes = Skr. sa-divah ‘at once’ 
beside sa-dydh ‘on the same day’ prob. loc. sg. of an s- stem, and so 
not formed directly from *dizéws ‘day’, but an old formation going 
back to Pr. Ar, The others are prob. formed in Brit. on its analogy : 
he-no < *se-nokti loc. of *nokts; e-leni for *he-lyni (owing to prefer- 
ence for ¢..2 sequence, cf. § 65 iii (2)) < ? *blidnti loc. of *bleidont 
which gives blwyddyn ‘ year’. 


(2) beunydd ‘ every day’, beunoeth ‘every night’. 

The noun in these was acc. But Brit. *papon diten (< *qtagtom 
diizm) should give W. *pawb nyd; it seems to have been made into 
an improper compound early, and the aw treated like ordinary pen- 
ultimate aw (which normally comes from *ow) and affected to ew § 76 
iv (3), giving *peubnyd > peunyd ; then by analogy pewnoeth (and S. W. 
dial. o beutw for lit. o boptu); Bret. bemdeiz, Treg. baonde. 


(3) yn awr ‘now’ § 114 iv; yr dwron, weithion, etc., 
§ 164 iii; ymdnnos ‘ the other night’ rp. 1264, D.G. 82, 158, 
200. 

ymannos is probably to be placed here although the exact form of 


its Brit. original is doubtful. It stands for *ymannoeth which may 
represent loc, *esmi anda nokti lit. ‘ this here night’, see ii (11). 
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(4) pa le, ple ‘where?’ pa ddelw, pa fodd ‘how?’ pa bryd 
‘when ?’ ete. § 163 ii. 

(5) rywbryd ‘some time’, rywfodd ‘somehow’. 

v. Adverbs formed of a noun or adj. preceded by a conjunction 
or neg. part. : 

(1) ovd + noun or pron. : ond odid B.cw. 31 ‘ perhaps’ (lit. 
‘except a rarity’) § 169 v (4); ond antur D.G. 266, G.Gr. 
D.G. 238 ‘almost’, with neg. ‘hardly’ (lit. ‘but by chance’) ; 
ond hynny ‘any more’ w.M. 94, 96, T. ii 176. 

(2) md + cpv. adj.: nid hwyrach 1 Cor. xvi 6 ‘perhaps’; 
nid gwaeth ‘even’ e.g. D.N.c.i161, D.G. 410; nid amgen 
‘namely’ (lit. ‘not otherwise’) Ml. W. nyt amgen. 

It is curious that nid hwyrach is generally reduced to hwyrach in 
the recent period, though it survives as tw(y)rach in Gwyn. dial. 

vi. Adverbs formed of nouns governed by prepositions : 

(1) The prep. and noun compounded: éch-nos ‘the night 
before last’; éch-doe ‘the day before yesterday’; tran-noeth ‘the 
following day’; trén-nydd ‘the day after to-morrow’; traé-dwy 
‘the third day from to-day’; Ml. W. a-vory, w.M. 4, Wa. 
110, Mn. W. y-féry ‘to-morrow’; yr-llynedd, er-llynedd ‘ last 
year’; 6-bry ‘down’; éisoes, éisioes ‘already’, M1. W. eissoes 
‘nevertheless’; gdér-mos, Late Mn. W. gér-mod ‘ excessively’ ; 
adref 1.a. 109 ‘ homewards’, so in Mn. W. 


ech-doe is an improper compound formed when *ech < *eks was a 
living prep.; ech-nos is formed on its analogy, or is changed for an 
older *ech-noeth. On trannoeth, trenny§ see § 156 i (22) ;—tra-dwy 
for *tar-dwy < *tards duud ‘beyond two [days]’; in such a phrase 
it is possible that the accent of *dwud might be on the -é, the original 
position (: Skr. duva) ; and *duwd > *duyt would give -dwy not *-deu 
§ 76 v (4) ;—a-vory for *ad-vory < *ad marig-t (prob. loc.; *ad takes 
loc. in Germ. also) ‘ to-morrow ’ ;—yr-llyned < *per blidnizan ace. of 
*bleidont. ‘year’ ;—eisoes < 9 *es-i-oes ‘ever’ (: oes ‘age’) formed like 
eiroet (4); cf. Fr. towj-urs ‘nevertheless’ ;—adref, an old compound, 
§ 99 v (4). 

(2) The prep. and noun uncompounded, or forming improper 
compounds accented on the ultima: i fyny ‘up’, MI. W. 9 vyny(8) 
§ 110 iv (3); i lawr ‘down’; i waered ‘down’; i mewn ‘inside’ 
§ 215 iii (1); i maes ‘out’, Ml. W. y macs OM. 58, RM. 172, 
IL.A. 122, 166; 0 vywn W.A. 166 ‘inside’; 0 vaes ib. ‘ outside’ ; 
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yn 61 ‘back’, ar 61 ‘behind’ § 215 iii (6); ar hynt ‘imme- 
diately’ s.c. 274; oddi fyny ‘from above’, oddi lawr ‘from 
below’, oddi mewn ‘inside’; ymléen ‘in front’ § 215 iii (10) ; 
ynghyd ‘together’, Ml. W. y&kyt w.M. 103, R.M. 75 (for which 
¥ gyt is o'tenest found, see ib.), i gyd ‘wholly’, Ml. W. 7 gyt 
§ 156 i (8); ar Med ‘abroad’, late ar ded; ar frys ‘hastily’, 
rhag llaw ‘henceforth’, Ml. W. fac ddaw R.p. 1418, dra-chéfn 
‘backwards, over again’ § 214 iii; ymaith ‘away’, Ml. W. 
ymdeith for earlier e ymdeith w.M. 2; i ffwrdd id. 

a waered ; gwaered < *upo-ped-ret- ‘under-foot-run’;—i maes = 
Bret. emeaz, Corn. emes < *ens magess- ‘into field’ ;—ar hynt: hynt 
‘way’ § 63 iii (1); 7 ferdd: frordd § 140 ii. 

(3) With the article: o’r blaen ‘ formerly’; o’r neilltu ‘on 
one side’, o’r herwydd ‘on that account’. 

(4) With an infixed pron.: oi fron, f. o'i bron L.G.C. 122 
‘throughout’, lit. ‘from its breast’; in Late Mn. W. with the 
art., o'r bron ‘wholly’ (used in S.W., and mistaken by some 
recent N.W. writers for ymron, bron ‘nearly’ § 215 iii (14) which 
is now used as an adv.); er-m-ded ‘during my time’, Ml. W. 
eirmoet R.P. 1259; er-i-ded ‘ever’ § 34 iii, Ml. W. ezryoet, 
eiroet ; the form erided with the 3rd sg. pron., ‘during his time’, 
was generalized, and of the forms with other persons only ermoed 
survived; it is used in poetry down to the Early Mn. period, 
e.g. D.G. 22, L.G.C. 194. MI. etr- is regular for eri- § 70 ii; 
in ewrmoet it is due to the analogy of eirvet. 


vil. Adverbs formed of adjectives governed by prepositions : 

(t) ar fyrr B.cw. 18 ‘in short’; ar hir D.G. 352 ‘for a long 
while’; ar iawn D.G. 5 ‘straight’; ar waeth R.G.D. 149 ‘in 
a worse state’; trwy deg ‘fairly’, trwg deg neu hagr ‘by fair 
[means] or foul’; trwy iawn ‘by right’; wrth wir ‘truly’; 
o fraidd ‘scarcely’, M1. W. 0 vreid 1.4. 108, a-breid W.M. 131. 

(2) ¢ Any adj. following yx, as yn dda ‘well’, yn well 
‘better’, yn ddrwg ‘badly’, yn fawr ‘greatly’, yn gam 
‘wrongly’. The adj. has the soft initial except when it is Il 
or rh § ill i (1); but in many expressions forming improper 
compounds it has the nasal; as ynghynt ‘sooner’, ymhéll 
‘far’, yngham ‘ wrongly’, ynghiidd ‘ secretly’ ete. § 107 v (6). 
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W. yn, Corn. yn, MI. Bret. en, ent, Ir. in, ind < *en-do; W. yn 
fawr = Ir.in mar. In Ir. the adj. was generally in the dat.; and Zeuss 
ZE, 608-9 explained ind as the dat. of the definite article. This ex- 
planation has been widely received, and is repeated e.g. by Thurneysen 
Gr. 228. Against it may be urged:—1. Other prepositions are 
similarly used in W., see above.—z2. The prep. *en-do like *do governed 
the dat.—3. In Ir. co (Mn. Ir. go, W. pw § 214 iv), which is syno- 
nymous with *endo, was often substituted for it, and has superseded it 
in Mn. Ir,—4. W. ymheil, etc., show that simple *en could be used as 
well as *en-do; yn béll ‘far’ and ymiéll ‘far’ are a doublet, both 
forms being in use; ymhéll is the same construction as ymlden where 
the yn is a prep.—s. In W. leniting yn is also used to introduce the 
indefinite complement of verbs of being, becoming, making, etc., 
which makes it difficult for a speaker of the language to believe that 
leniting yn is the definite article.—6. The analogy not only of W. 
and Ir. but of other languages is all in favour of the prep., e.g. E. 
a-long, a-broad, etc. 


(3) Special cases of comparatives after yx: yn hytrach 
‘rather’, yn chwaethach w.M. I0 ‘not to speak of’, yghwaethach 
R.M. 85, yjkwacthach do. 150, aghwaethach do. 156, yg kyvoethach 
W.M. p. 914, anoethach do. 182; also later chwaethach B.cw. 14. 

hytrach is cpv. of hydr ‘ strong, prevailing’ : O.Bret. hztr, Ir. sethar, 
of unknown origin.—chwaethach (misspelt chweithach by Silvan Evans) 
is generally supposed to be from chwaith iii (5), e.g. D.D. s.v.; if 80 
it has F°-grade *-wok-t- ; -nchw- > -whw- § 26 vi (3); gk=wh § 211; 
an- < *n-do-:*en-do-; yg kyv- seems to have pref. kyv- ; anocthach, 
with no pref., but with w lost before o § 36 iii. 

(4) Superlatives with the art.: o’r goreu ‘very well!’ o'r 
rhwyddaf Gr.O. 31 ‘ most readily’; i’r eithaf ‘extremely’ ; 
ar y cyntaf ‘at first’; dial. ar y UWeiaf ‘rather too little’, ar y 
mwyaf ‘ rather too much’. 

vili. (1) The prefixes rhy-, go- and tra- by being accented 
separately before adjectives have come to be regarded as adverbs 
rhy, go, and tra; thus rhy dda ‘too good’, go dda ‘rather good’, 
tra da ‘very good’ § 45 iv (2). See also § 156 i (16), (21), (22). 

In the late period rhy is used as a noun ‘excess’ for Ml. W. rwy, 
as in Vyt gwell rwy no digawn R.B. 963 ‘too much is not better than 
enough ’; this is prob. the adv., ii (13), used as a noun; rhwy adv.< 
*prei (: *prat, Lat. prae) § 210 x (5). 

(2) led and pur forming loose compounds with adjectives, 
§ 155 iv, are to the present linguistic consciousness adverbs ; so 
prin in prin ddau Gr.O. 58 ‘ scarcely two’, ete. 
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§ 221. Many adverbs are improper compounds formed of 
sentences fused into words. The following may be noted 
in W.: 

i. (1) ysywaeth ‘the more the pity’, Ml. W. ysywaeth Wa. 
157, S.G. 252, for ysy waeth ‘ which is worse’. 

(2) gwaethiroed duw c.M. 30 for gwaeth yr 0e5 duw (?) ‘ woe 
worth the day’; Gwentian gwaithiro dduw u.G. 106. 

(3) yswaethéroed L.G.C. 38, seemingly a confusion of (1) 
and (2). 

ii. (1) agatfydd Gr.O. 262, J.D.R. 134 ‘perhaps’, MI. W. 
agatvyS S.G. 224, ac atvyS W.M. 2, R.M. 2, for ag a atvyd ‘ with 
what will be’ i.e. per-adventure ; cf. a advo B.B. 8 ‘ what may 
happen ’. 

(2) agattoed um. ii 85 ‘it might be’, ac attoed R.M. 212, for 
ag a *ad-hoed ; for *hoed see § 180 ii (3). 

(3) ysgatfydd ‘ perhaps’ 1 Cor. xv 37 for ys ag a atfydd. 

iii. ysgwir, ’sgwir L.G.C. 444 ‘truly’, for ys gwir ‘it is true’; 
malpei J.D.R. [xiv] ‘as it were; so to speak’ for mal pei ‘ asit 
were’; sef ‘ this is, that is, namely’, for ys &f. 

iv. (1) llyma ‘ voici’, llyna‘ voila’, for syd yma ‘see here’, 
syll yua ‘see there’, cf. Bret. setu ‘ voici, voila’ prob. for sellet hu 
‘see ye’; cf. syll dy racco R.M. 133. 

(2) Mn. W. dyma ‘ voici’, more fully weldyma B.cw. 24, Late 
Ml. W. weldyma s.a. 221, for wel dy yma RM. 58, wely dy yma 
w.M. 80 ‘seest thou here?’ So Mn. W. dyna ‘ voila’ for wel dy 
yna? and Mn. W. daew ‘see yonder’ for wel dy racew? see 
§ 178 iit (3). Similarly ducho ‘see up above’, welducho for 
wel(y) dy ucho; diso ‘see below’, weldiso D.G. 113, dial corr. 
dusw ; dyfry ‘see up’, dobry ‘see down’, dyngo ‘see close by’ 
(yngo § 210 viii (5)). 


CONJUNCTIONS 


§ 222. The Welsh conjunctions are the following : 

i. Annexive: a,ac ‘and’. (1) The -c of ac is a survival of 
M1. spelling § 18 ii; the word is sounded ag, and is treated as 
ag in cynghanedd, as seen by the correspondences marked below; 
ef § 1ll v (4). In many Mn, mss, it is written ag. 
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Ace yno ym medw Gwynedd 

Imi ar bdr y mae’r bedd.—D.G. 60. 
‘And there among the birch-trees of Gwynedd the grave is being 
prepared for me.’ Ag in the text here, but Ac in the previous couplet, 


Ni thorrais un llythyren 
O bin ae inc heb enw Gwen.—D.N. mM 136/147. 


‘I have not written one letter with pen and ink but Gwen’s name.’ 


Am Fén yr ymofynnaf ; 
Mwnai ac aur Mén a gaf.—u.G.C. m 146/140. 
‘Mon will Iseek; Ishall have the money and gold of Mén.’ 


(2) ac (=ag) is used before vowels; a [spir.] before consonants, 
including 4, and in MI. and Early Mn. W. 2; as dara a chaws ; 


dir a halen, 

Ni chwynaf od wyf afiach, 

Os yfo sy fyw a tach.—R.G.G, 1.B.M. 23. 
‘I shall not complain if I am ill, if he is alive and well.’ The ms. has 
ag, which is usual in the late period before ¢; but such combinations 
as ac haul sometimes seen in recent cynghanedd have no lit. or dial. 
justification, except perhaps in Gwentian where fA is dropped.—The 
same rules apply to a, ag ‘with’; na, nac ‘nor’; no, noc ‘than’. 

(3) ag: Ir. acus, accws, ocus; the Ir. -c- or -cc- represents -gg- as 
proved by Mn. Ir. -g-; W.ag then represents *aggés; the final -s and 
oxytone proved by the spirant initial which follows it; the Ir. acws 
older occuis for *agguis < *aggos-ti. Brit. *aggés < *at-Gghos formed 
of *at (: *et) §63 v (2) and a gh-suffix as in Gk. di-xa, d-xoi, 
&.-x0-Oev, ete. 

The base *at (: *et) is connected with *ati (: *ett) ‘ beyond’, whence 
‘and, but’; thus Lat. et, Umbr. ef ‘and’, Goth. «J ‘and, but’ < *et 
: Lat. at ‘but’, Goth. af-an ‘but’, Gk. dr-dp ‘but’ < *at. The 
suffix -Ghos is also seen in ag ‘with’ § 213 iii (1); and in agos ‘near’, 
the base of which is probably *ad- ‘to, near’: Lat. ad, E. at; thus 
*agos < Brit. *aggostos < *ad-Ghos-to-s, 

ii. Disjunctive: (1) neu [soft] ‘or’. 

neu < *noui < *né-yé: Ir. nd, no, nu < *ne-ye. The second ele- 
ment is Ar. wé ‘or’: Lat. -ve, Skr. va ‘or’. Thurneysen takes the 
first to be ‘the neg. *ne- so that the orig. meaning was ‘or not’ : Skr. 
nd-va ‘or not’. But the development of the meaning is in that case 
not obvious. The *ne- may be the stem of the *eno-, *no- pronoun, 
as Gk. -ve in Thess. ro-ve ‘7d5e’, Skr. na ‘as’, Lat. ego-ne cte., of 
which the loc. is the affirmative part. new § 219 i (2); thus the 
original meaning would be ‘or indeed, or rather’. 


(2) Ml. W. ae... ae ‘whether... or; either...or’; Mn. W. 
ai...at; strengthened, naill ai... ar yntau. 
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ae [rad.] comes before a verbal noun, noun, adj., adv., or their 
equivalents, but not before a verb, cf. § 218i. A personal pron. 
after the second has the conjunctive form, minneu ete. 


y vost dewis udunt ae gwrhau iiaw ae ymwan ac ef w.M. 160 ‘to 
give them [their] choice whether to do homage to him or to fight 
with him’; dewis ti ae o'th vod ae oth anvod do. 124 ‘choose thou 
whether willingly or unwillingly’; ae tydi... ae titheu do. 162, 171, 
of, § 159 iii, 

ae § 218 ili, yutau § 159 iii (2), iv (3). 

(3) na, nac ‘nor’; na(c)...ma(c) ‘neither... nor’; na [spir.] 
before a consonant, including 4 andj; mac before a vowel; 
nac=nag; exactly as for ac, see i above. 

Er i gig ni réi’r gegin 
Nac er t groen garrat grin.—G.Gl. m 1/no. 43. 


‘The kitchen would not give for his flesh or for his skin a sear thong.’ 
The ms. has actually nag, as is often the case; see i (1). 
nag < *naggos < *n(e) at-ghis ‘and not’. 


ili, Adversative: (1) Mn. W. onid, ond [rad.] § 44 vi ‘ but’, 
MI. W. onyt; this is the form before a noun, etc., of ony ‘if not’, 
v (1) below. 

(2) eithr [rad.] ‘but’, e.g. Act. iv 4, 15, 17, 19, 21= prep. 
eithr § 214 v. 

(3) namyn [rad.] ‘but’, namn § 44 vi, Ml. W. namyn, namen, 
mamwyn, § 78 ii (1); O.W. honit nammui ‘but only’. 

namyn os mivi a gdr yr amherawdyr, deuet hyt yman ym hol w.m. 


186, cl. 185 ‘but if it is I that the emperor loves, let him come 
hither for me.’ 


Hael oedd, ac nt hawl iddi 
Nai main nai haur, namyn hi.—D.G. 293. 
‘He is chivalrous, and asks of her neither her jewels nor her gold, 
but only herself? 
namwyn, O. W. nammui, Ir. namaa ‘not more’. It is sometimes 
found without m-, by false division, as amyn B.CH. 16, amen A.L, 
i 2881.3. The example from D.G. shows how the meaning developed : 
‘not more [than]’ > ‘ only’ > ‘but’. 
(4) Ml. W. hagen ‘ however’, coming after the opening word 
or words of the sentence, and prob. an enclitic, 
canis rywelset ef; wynteu hagen ni wybuyssynt i eisseu ef W.M. 9 
‘for he had not seen them ; they, however, had not missed him’ ; nyt 
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oed nes hagen 18% no chynt do. 17 ‘ he was no nearer, however, to her 
than before’, 

hagen, O. W. hacen mc. gl. at‘ but’, Bret. hogen ‘but’ (not enclitic). 
It has been suggested that the first part is identical with ac ‘and’ 
(Loth. Voc. 150, Henry 165); as *at the base of ac also means ‘ but’ 
i (3) this is not improbable, but it is not easy to account for the form, 
O. W. has ha, hac as well as a, ac, but the A- is not the aspirate, and 
is lost in Ml. W.,§ 112i. If, however, we suppose a cpv. in *-isdn of 
*aggos, its loc. *aggiseni would give *ag-hen, which by early metath. 
of h (§ 94 ii) might give hagen. For asimilar cpv. cf. hueachen § 220 
iii (6); amgen § 148 ii (2). 


iv. Causal : (1) canys [rad.] ‘since’, cans §44 vi; Ml. W. can, 
kanys, cans w.M. 487 ‘since’; han(n)y, han(n)yt, ‘since... not’ ; 
kan(n)ys, canis iii (4) ‘since... not... him (her, them)’. 


ergliv wi (=erglyw fi) can dothuif BB. 75 ‘hear me since I have 
come’; kann colles w.a. 147 ‘since he has lost’; A chan derw yt 
Sywedut y geir W.M. 21 ‘and since thou hast said the word’.—canys 
prif lys 0e5 do. 64 ‘for it was the chief court’ ; ested di yn y lle hwnn 
kanys tydi biew s.c. 6 ‘sit thou in this place for it is thou to whom 
it belongs ’.— Cany welas ef w.M. 16 ‘since he did not see’; canyt 
oes vrenhin ar holl Annwvyn namyn ti do. 8 ‘for there is no king over 
all A. but thee’.—eanis, see ili (4); Kanys gwydut x.M, 282 ‘since 
thou didst not know it’. Later Kanys ny S.c. 17. 

can is the same word as the prep. gan § 211 ii, iv (1) though 
possibly with a cons. ending, as it seems to take the rad.—canys 
‘since’ = cann ys ‘since it is’ and is often written hannys e.g. IL.a. 
g, 10, 13, etc.; the -nm- is simplified because the word is generally 
unaccented; cf. anad for annat § 214 viii. It rarely comes directly 
before a verb: cans ocS w.M. 487=kan oes R.M. 126.—The neg. kany is 
for can ny; it was prob. accented on the last syll., hence the simplifi- 
cation of the -nn-. The accent would suffice to distinguish hangs 
‘since... not.. him’ from the positive kanys ‘since’. 


(2) achos ‘ because ’, M1. W. achaws. 


Galw Gurhyr Gwalltawt Teithoes, achaws yr holl ieithoed a wydyat 
RM. 114 ‘Gwrhyr Gwalstawt Ieithoedd was called, because he knew 
all languages ’.—The conj. is omitted in W.M. 471. 

achos § 65 ii (1), § 215 ii (1). 0 achos is used before v.n.’s and 
noun-clauces, and so remains prepositional : Deut. i 36, iv 37, vil 12, 
Num. xxx 5. 


(3) o ran ‘for’, § 215 ili (12). 


Pob byw wrth i ryw yr aeth, 
O ran taer yw'r naturiacth.—W.IL., 0.1. 73. 


‘Every living thing goes after its kind, for nature is insistent.’ 
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(4) Other composite nominal prepositions are used as con- 
junctions in the Late Mn. period: o blegid Act. i 5, ii 343 
o herwydd 1 Cor. xv 53; 0 waith, in S.W. dial. waith. 

v. Conditional: (1) 0, od ‘if’, Ml. W. 9, of, or; os ‘if it is’; 
ossit ‘if there is’; o’m ‘if...me’; o’th ‘if...thee’; os 
‘if...him (her, them)’; oni, onid ‘if... not, unless’, Ml. W. 
ony, onyt; oni’m ‘if...not...me’, ovis ‘if... not... him (her, 
them)’, MI. W. onym, onys, ete. As above indicated the -s of os 
is either ys ‘is’, or else the 3rd sg. or pl. infixed pron.; but in 
Late Mn. W. os came to be used instead of 0, od for ‘if’ simply ; 
examples are common in the 16th cent.: os rhoed law W.IL. 60.— 
0 is followed by the spirant, also in Early Mn. W. by the rad., of 
p-, t-, c-,and by the rad. of other mutables; od is used before 
vowels. 


Before verbs: 0 chlywy Siaspat .. . 0 gwely tlws w.M. 119-120 ‘if 
thou hearest a cry ... if thou seest a jewel’ ; 0 chai D.G. 30 ‘if thou 
shalt get’; 0 caf do. 20‘ if I get’; od ey w.m. 446 ‘if thou goest ’; 
ot agory do. 457 ‘if thou openest’ ;—with infixed pronouns: o’m 
lledt D.G. 59 ‘if thou killest me’; oth gaf do. 524 ‘if I may have 
thee’; os canyhatta w.m. 412 ‘if she allows him {to go]’;—with 
r(y) : or bu do. 172 ‘if there has been’; or haffaf vyjhyvarws do. 
459 ‘if I get my boon’; or mynny w.A. 165 ‘if thou wilt’. Before 
nouns, etc., followed by the relative pron., os ‘if (it) is’: Ac os 
wynteu ae med ht w.M. 190 ‘and if it is they who hold it’; os 08 
(read o’th) v0d y gwney dithew do. 429 ‘if it is of thy free will that 
thou dost’; or followed by a simple subject : os pechawt hynny T.A. 
38 ‘if that is sin’. Ml. W. ossét before an indef. subject : ossit a 
digrifhao.. . 0.M. 24 ‘if there is [any one] who enjoys. ..’— The neg. 
forms ony etc. follow the rules for ny; before verbs: ony byd w.M. 
95 ‘if there be not’; with infixed pron. : onys kaffaf do. 459 ‘if I 
do not get it’. Before nouns etc. onyt ‘if it [is] not’ : onyt edivar 
L.A. 47 ‘if not repentant’, This form became onyt, later onid, ond 
‘but’; ny dewthum i yma onyt yr gwellaw vy muched 8.4. 184 ‘1 have 
not come here but to amend my life’; ny mynnuf-t neb onyt Duw do. 
178 ‘I desire no one but God ’.—Instead of os ‘if it is’ we find before 
a past tense or bu ‘if it was’ in w.m. 458 (modernized to os in R.M. 
104): or bu ar dy gam y dyvwost ‘if it was at a walk that thou 
camest’. For dni a new os na is used in Recent W. 

o ‘if’ <Brit. *@ ‘if’ § 218 iii; on the form see § 71i(2). of may 
represent *4-ti or *d-ta, see § 162 vi (2), which survives only before 
vowels. But an old o¢ before a cons., in which the -tis an infixed pron., 
survives in the stereotyped phrase ot gunn w.M. 12 ‘if I know it’; 
this may well be *a@ tod ‘if it’. os ‘ifitis’< *4@ "sti; ossit ‘if there 
is’ < *a’stita < *a’sti ita. The mutation after accented *Z was the 
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same as after accented *né, but made more regular owing to the word 
being of less frequent occurrence; the rad. c- etc. seems to be due to 
further levelling. 


(2) pei [rad.] ‘if’? Late Mn. W. pe.—The form pez is short for 
pet y ‘were it that’; see §18911(3); the real conj. y, yf which 
follows pez is the citative conj.; see x (1). Before a noun there 
is, of course, no conj. after pez, which is then simply ‘ were it’ ; 
as pei mi rywascut velly w.M. 474 ‘were it I that thou hadst 
squeezed so’. 

pei ron 8.G. 212 ‘supposing that’, cf. 256, 368, pet rhon D.G. 118, 


2471, 304, followed by a v.n. clause. The formation is not clear 
(4 pet rhoent ‘if they granted’). 


vi. Temporal: (1) pan(n) [soft] ‘when’, § 162 iv (3), § 163 
vi; sometimes an, especially in poetry. 


A phan Soeth yno w.m. 8 ‘and when he came there’; @ phan 
welas do. 13 ‘and when he saw’; pan glywhont do. 22 ‘when they 
hear’. Pale’r oeddit ti pan sylfaenais i y ddaear? Job xxxvili 4.— 
Ban elom ni w.A. 168 ‘when we go’. 

Syrthiais, Uewygais vr lawr, 
Bann welais benn t elawr.—T.A., & 234. 
‘T fell, I fainted to the floor, when I saw the head of his bier.’ 


pan being relative a prep. may govern the antecedent, expressed as 
the rin o’r panagoroch y drws w.M. 57 ‘from the time when you open 
the door’, but generally implied, as in erbyn pan do. 33 ‘by [the 
time] when’, hyt pan do. 470 ‘ until’, yr pan do. 161, Mn. W. er pan 
‘since’. 

(2) tra ‘whilst’; also Ayd tra. It is usually followed by 
a soft initial; tra parkao w.M. 26 is a rare exception in Ml. W. 
In Late Mn. W. the rad. is common (sometimes by confusion 


with the prep. ¢ra, the spir. e.g. Gr.O. 42). 


ny ommedwyt neb tra barhausd (read barhaa6d) w.M. 26 ‘no one was 
refused while it [the feast] lasted’; tra gefit do. 65-6, 68, 72 ‘ while 
one could have’; tra vynho Duw do. 71 ‘while God will’, tra welho 
Duw do. 72 id.; tra gerdych W.IL. 6 ‘ while thou walkest’; tra fyddat 
Matt. xiv 22, tra fyddwyf Mare xiv 32; tra fyddo haul Ps. Ixxii 17.— 
hyt tra ym gatter yn vyw W.M. 479 ‘ whilst I am left alive’; hyt tra 
vet R.B.B. 79- , oun 

tra silted to the prep. tra, but coming from a Brit. form ending in 
a vowel, possibly *tare<*t,r2 cf. *are-<*p,ri; if so it is for *tar, see 
§ 214 iii. 
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(3) cyn [rad.] ‘before’? § 215i (1). It is used as a conj. 
proper, coming immediately before a verb, see examples. In 
the recent period it is treated as the prep. by having y put 
after it. 


kin bu tav y dan mein BB. 68 ‘before he was silent under stones’; 
kyn bum B.7. 25 ‘before I was’; gwr a rotei gad kyn dybu y dyt w. 
2a ‘a man who gave battle before his day came’; cyn elych s.c. 269. 


O Dduw!/ cyn él i ddaear, 

A ddaw cof iddi ai cdr ?—B.Br., P. 112/264. 
‘O God! before he goes to earth will she remember [him] who loves 
her ?’ 


(4) Ml. W. hyny, yny ‘until’; Early Mn. W. yni; Late 
Mn. W. oni, onid by confusion with ont v (1); and tauto- 
logically hyd oni, 

A hwnnw a Syscaw§ Dewi hyny vu athro w.a. 107 ‘ And [it was] 
he who taught Dewi till he became a doctor’; A’r ynys a gerdassant 
hyny Soethant y Eryri w.M. 185 ‘ And they traversed the island till 


they came to Eryri’; Ac yny agoroch y drws do. 57 ‘and until you 
open the door’; yny vei yn llawn do. 56 ‘ until it was full’, 


Mi ddof oddiwrth nat Ddafydd 
Yni ddél y nos yn ddydd.—u.G.C. 210, 


‘I will not come away from David’s nephew till night becomes day.’ 
—onid cedd yr haul ar gyrraedd ei gaerew B.cW. 5 ‘ until the sun was 
reaching his battlements’ i.e. setting; hyd oni Matt. ii 9. 

hyny is for hyd ny, and appears in full in cv. : hit ni-r?-tarnher ir 
did hinnutth ‘until that day is completed ’.—hyd ny lit. ‘while not’; 
the ‘length’ (hyd) of time during which an event is ‘ not ’ (my) reached 
is the time ‘until’ (Ayny) it is reached. 


(5) gwedy y, hyd y, etc., see xi. 


vii. Concessive: (1) cyd [rad.] ‘although’, Ml. W. lyf, ket, 
kyn, cen; neg. kyn ny, kyny, keny. 


kyt keffych hynny w.M. 480 ‘though thou get that’; ket bei cann 
wr en vn ty B.A. 12 ‘though there might be too men in one house’; 
Kyd carhwiv-e morva cassaav-e mor B.B. 100 ‘ though I love the strand 
I hate the sea’s Cyd ;ddai nifer meibion Israel fel tywod y mér 
Rhuf. ix 27; Cyd bai hirfaith taith o'r wlad hon yno Gr.O. 116 
‘though a journey from this country thither would be long.” —A chyn 
bet drut hynny R.M. 169 ‘And though that was a brave [fight]’; A 
chyn bo w.M. 62.—a chyn-nyt ymvialwyf a thi w.M. 2 ‘and though 
I may not avenge myself on thee’; kyn-ny bwyf arglwySes, mi a 
wnn beth yw hynny do. 51 ‘though I am not a lady, I know what 
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that is’; A chyny bet do. 62—O. W. cen nit bot... Cinnit hois 
cp. ‘though there be not ... though there is not’. 

cyd : Ir. ce, cia ‘though’; cyny : Ir. ceni, cint, cent. The -d is to 
be compared with that of od ‘if’, see v (t) above; as it is followed 
by the rad., cy-d may be for *ke tod ‘if it’ a form which spread from 
kyt bo ‘if it be’ etc. Before ny there was prob, no -d, and cyn ny is 
prob. a wrong deduction from cyny on the analogy of kan ny iv (1); 
eyn before a positive verb spread from this—Traces of ey- without 
-d are found: ke-ver diffeith B.a. 7 ‘though it were waste’; nyt 
arbedus ke-vei yr egluyssew G.C. 130 ‘he spared not even the churches’ ; 
kyffer 8.8. 87.—Kelt. *ke may be the stem of the *ke- pronoun, as in 
Lat. cé-do ; loc. in Gk. é-xel, xei-Oe. 


(2) er na, see xi. 


viii. Comparative: (1) eyn [soft] ‘as’ before the equative ; 
see § 147 iv (4). 

(2) & [spir.], ag ‘as’ after the equative, Ml. W. a, ac; see 
i (2). This is the same word as d, ag ‘with’; see § 218 iii (1), 
It is often found before cy ‘though’, pei ‘if’, pan ‘when’. 


A chyn dristet oe5 bop dyn yno a chyn bei agheu ym pop dyn 
onadunt B.M. 188 ‘And every man there was as sad as if death was in 
every man of them’. 


(3) Ml. and Early Mn. W. no [spir.], noe ‘than’ after the 
epv.; Late Mn. W. xa, nag; see i (2). Also MI. W. nogyt, 
noget, noc et ‘than’. zo chyn ‘than if? etc. 


no chynt iii (4) ‘than before’; ny wydwn i varch gynt...no 
hwnnw w.m. 14 ‘I knew no fleeter steed than that’; no hi do. 63 ‘ [he 
had not seen a more beautiful woman] than her’; no hwnnw do. 67 
‘than that’; hyt na welsei dyn wenith tegach noe ef do. 73 ‘so that 
no man had seen fairer wheat than it’.—TZegach yw honno no neb 
D.G. 440 ‘Fairer is she than any ’.—perach ac arufach nogyt y fei 
ercill 1.A. tor ‘ sweeter and calmer than the others’; iawnach yw isaw 
dy gynnhal nogyt ymi w.M. 37 ‘it is juster for him to support thee 
than for me’, cf. R.P. 1039, ll. 10,30; Vy hyd hyn, ny by8 teu, noget 
y dechrew B.T. 36 ‘it will not be older, it will not be younger, than at 
the beginning ’, cf. 28. 

The initial m- is the old ending of the cpv., see § 147 iv (3); ef. 
Bret. eget, Corn. ages corresponding to W. nogyt. The remaining -o, 
-oc (=-og) has the same formation as a, uc ‘and’, i (3), and the 
spirant after 0, as after a, implies the accent on the lost ult. Since 
unacc, d, and unacc. o before a guttural, both give a, we must refer 
our o to u- § 66 v; hence -oc < *uggés, which may be for *ud-Ghés : 
Lith. wz- ‘up’ < *ud-gh-, Ir. u- with gemination, Skr. ud- ‘out, up’, 
Goth, a, E. out; for meaning cf, E. out-shine. Ir. oce acc seems to 
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be a mixture of *ud-g- and *ad-g- mostly with the meaning of the 
latter—The affixed particle -yt, -et is prob. *eti ‘beyond’ i (3). 


ix. Illative: yntau ‘then, therefore’ in Late Mn. W. usually 
written ynte; Ml. W. yntew; § 159 iii (2), iv (3). In this 
sense the word always comes after the opening word or words of 
the sentence. 


Gwnawn glot ynteu o’th draws gampew B.P. 1219 ‘ Let us fashion 
praise, then, of thy feats of arms’. 


x. Citative: (1) before verbs, y [rad.], yr ‘that’, Ml. W. 
y, (yd, ys). It is used to make a sentence into a noun equi- 
valent not only after verbs of saying, believing, etc.,as gun y 
daw ef ‘T know that he will come’, but generally where a noun- 
clause is needed, thus diaw y daw ef ‘that he will come [is] 
certain’, The neg. form is na, nad, MI. W. za, nat. 


ac a dywedassant y guwneynt yn yr un kyffelyb s.c. 11 ‘ and they said 
that they would do likewise’; ac yn dywedut y’th ledir di do. 369 
‘and saying that thou shalt be killed’; ace a wnn y car Duw ynteu 
m.A. 112 ‘and I know that God loves him’; ef a wyddyat y collet ef 
do. 58 ‘ he knew that he would lose ’. 


Son th gylch, os hwn a’th gat, 
Ni thygaswn ith gowsat.—T.A. A 14866/229. 


‘Saying about thee, if this man got thee, I should not have thought 
that he would have had thee.’ On the spelling 7 see § 82 ii (1). 


The probable orig. meaning is ‘how’, so that yd may come from *46-é2, 
*to- relative stem, *-t¢ suff. of manner § 162 vi (2): Gk. én. The 
Skr. citative particle 7-t:, coming generally after the quotation, is 
similarly formed from the demonstr. stem *2-. The mutation after it 
follows that of the oblique rel. in its other uses. 


(2) Before nouns, etc.: Ml. W. panyw ‘that it is ’, rarely 
before the impf. pan 0e3; and ymae, mae Mn. W. mae ‘ that 
it is’, in the late period written mai § 189ii (1); also dial. 
(S.W.) taw. Neo. Ml. nat, Mn. nad. 


A bit honnevt panyw bychydig a dal dedyf Duw y mywn Cristawn 
onts cwplaa O.M. 15 ‘ And be it known that it is little that the law of 
God avails in a Christian unless he performs it’; pann yw ma. 152, 
160.—Gwir yw ymae Duw a wnnaeth pob peth m.a. 27 ‘It is true 
that it is God that made everything’ ; cf.do. 21 1. 13 ; Uyna vy attep 
titi... ymae ti a dewisswn w.M. 18 ‘ that is my answer to thee, that 
it is thou whom I would choose’; mae t a Sewissun R.M. 12.—ny 
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wydyem pan oe8 ti a grogem B.T. 12 ‘we knew not that it was Thou 
whom we crucified’. 

pan yw lit. ‘ when it is’; to know ‘when’ it is may as easily as to 
know ‘how’ it is become to know ‘that’ it is.—ymae is doubtless 
relative = y mae ‘where (it) is’, hence from *d6smt est § 189 iii (2). 
The loc. *%ésmi may mean ‘ how’ as well as ‘ where’. 

xi. (1) A preposition governing the implied antecedent of 
an oblique rel. y (or neg. ma) forms with the latter the equi- 
valent of a conjunction : 

gwedy yd lit. ‘after [the time] when’, gwedy yr, gwedy y, 
gwedy na; gwedy y is usually contracted to gwedy; Mn. W. 
wedy dd, wedy ’r, wedy. 

gwedy yr clont o'r byt hwnn c.m. 110 ‘after they go from this 
world’; gwedy y gorffei ar y alon R.B.B. 7 ‘after he had conquered 
his enemies’; A guedy byryer llawer yndi w.M. 21 ‘and after much 
has been thrown into it’; guedy na cheffit ganthunt wy do. 66 
‘after it was not obtained from them ’.—Wedy’dd é1 y drydedd oes 
L.G.C. 394 ‘ After the third generation is gone’—With inf. pron. 
gwedy as collont ua. 167 ‘after they have lost it’. 

hyt yd, /yt y ‘as far as, as long as’; hyt na ‘as far as 
not’ > ‘so that not’; Mn. W. hyd y(r), hyd na. 

hyt y sych gwynt, hyt y gwlych glaw w.M. 459 ‘as far as wind 
dries, and rain wets’; cf. D.G. 2; hyt na w.m. 4, hyt nat do. 71. 

gyt ac y ‘assoon as’; Mn. W. gyd ag y. 


Ar hynny gyt ac y kyvodes ef w.M. 52 ‘Thereupon as soon as he 
rose’. Ac val y gyt ac y do. 88, R.M. 64 ‘ And as soon as’. 

am na ‘because... not’; er na ‘though...not’; eithyr na 
‘except that... not’; trwy y ‘so that’, lit. ‘through [means] 
whereby ’; Mn. W. am na, er na, and am y‘ because’, er y‘ though’. 

am na wybuum pan aeth w.M. 389 ‘because I knew not when he 


went’; eithyr na ellynt Sywedut do. 56 ‘ except that they could not 
speak’; trwy y colletto ™.A. 143 ‘so as to cause loss’, trw yt 


W.M. 453. ° 

mal y(5) ‘how, so that’, mal na(t) ‘as if, so that... not ti 
megys y(8) ‘as, so that’, megys na(t) ‘as if, so that... not’; 
Mn. W. fal y(r), fel y(r),... ma(d) ; megys y(r), megis ¥(7),+ ++ 
nad). 

val y gallet w.m. 13 ‘as he could’, val na wypwn do. 429 ‘as if I 
knew not’, malna wybuum do. 389 ‘so that I knew not’; megys y 
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dyweit yr ystorya do. 165 ‘as the story says’; megys na R.B.B. 186 
‘as ifs. not. 


(2) Similarly an adverb, or noun in an adverbial case, with 
the obl. rel. and forming its antecedent, as pryd y ‘at the time 
when’, § 220 iii (7) (a). 

In the recent period, in imitation of these, y is sometimes written 


after conjunctions, as pan y delo or os y daw instead of pan ddelo or 
o(s) daw. 


INTERJECTIONS 


§ 228. i. (1) The following interjections proper occur in 
MI. W.: a passim; ha R.M. 235; oy a W.M. 57, oi ado. 147, wy @ 
W. 12042; oian a B.B. 52 ff, hoian a do. 61-2; och B.B. 50, gI, 
W.M. 20; och a do. 170; ub do. 473; gwae R.P. 1150 1. 31, 
generally followed by the dat. ; haha w.M. 123; tprue (= (privy ?) 
R.P. 1277-8, Mn. W. érw (used in calling cattle). 

(2) Many others occur in Mn. W.: 0; ust ‘hush’; ffi ‘fie’ 
(whence ffiaidd ‘loathsome’), later ffei, foll. by 0, see ex.; wfft 
‘fie’; hu, hnw D.G. v. 148, used to lull a baby to sleep, later 
hwi (short proper diphth.), Awijan; dyt ‘pooh’, dyijt D.N. 
J 9/230 (the y’s in the s., and the accent implied in the 
cynghanedd). D. 148 gives, in addition, /ys, ho, he, hai, ochan, 
w, wb, whan whwb, waw, wew, fio, whw, wi, haihow, haiwhw, hoho, 
bw, 010, wichwach. Other forms are ow, pw, wehw, hai wehw, hut, 
heng ; also twt ‘pshaw!’ ach, gch ‘ ugh!’ and others. 

Ffei o iewenctid am ffo; 

Mi fy henaint, ffei *>hono.—S.T. p 313/212. 
‘Fie upon youth for fleeing ; old age will not flee, fie upon it.’ [The 
MS. has a ffei in line 1 and ohono in line 2. ] 


(3) gwae § 78 ii (2).—dch § 51 iii exc. (3); *-h, rounded after o- 
may have given the -ch, § 26 vi—The diphthong oi does not appear 
elsewhere in Ml. W., and may be a survival of O. W. of < *ai ; the 
doublet wy < *ai: Gk. at&—Interjections, like the forms of child- 
speech, are liable to continuous re-formation; and @ may be from 
original @ (: Lat. @, ete.), which ought regularly to give *aw. 


ii, Some interjections are followed by nouns or pronouns, 
expressed or implied, in the dat., as gwae vi R.M. 40 ‘ vae mibi e 
Guae ajaur a graun maur verthet B.B, 31 ‘woe to the miser who 
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hoards great riches’; Gwae a godwy duw RB.P. 1150 ‘ woe [to him] 
who offends God’. So, och fi D.G. 425; Och finnau F.N. 90; 
also Och imi ib., Och ym D.G. 21; Ochan fi do. 38 ; dial. och 
a fi. Also, of course, by the vocative: Och Dduw G. 2 55) ete. 

lil, An interjection proper is sometimes preceded by a numeral, 
as naw-och IL.G. k.P. 1306 ; wyth wae finnau @. 229; can’ och; 
naw wifit. 


§ 224. As in other languages, utterances of an interjectional 
character are made from other parts of speech, and from phrases 
and sentences, often mutilated. 

i, Nouns, with or without adjuncts: (1) Duw e.g. W.IL. 232 
last line, Duw an(n)wyl Gr.O. 39 ; later by euphemism dyn and 
dyn annwyl. 

(2) dydd da ‘ good day’, nos da ‘good night’, ete. § 212 iv. 

(3) haw8d amor R.P. 1310‘ good luck!’; gwynfyd7.. Gr.O. 88 
‘joy to. .!’; gwyn fyd uma .. D.W. 71 ‘would to heaven 
that ..!’ (ma on the anal. of O ma § 171 ii (2)); diolch 
‘thanks !’ 

haw6 amor / iér C. M.A. i 2056 shows that hawdd-amawr I.G. 624 is 
a false archaism. amor < *ad-smor-, Vsmer- ‘part’ (§ 156 i (13)), 
hence ‘destiny, luck’: Gk. pdpos, potpa ‘lot, destiny’, Hom. xara 
ppotpay (uu- < *sm-), kdopopos * dvotnvos Hes. < *xat-cpopos. 

(4) rhad arno ‘a blessing upon him!’ (usually sarcastic) ; 
yr achlod iddynt Gr.O. 200 ‘fie upon them!’ yr achlod iddo T. 
ii 194; druan ohono ‘ poor thing!’; ete. 

ii. Adjectives used adverbially, and other adverbial expres- 
sions: (1) da ‘good!’; purion ‘very well!’; truan ‘alas!’; 
da di, da dithau, da chu, da chwithauw ‘if you will be so 
good’, 

(2) yn iach ‘farewell!’ e.g. § 166 i; yn llawoen W.M. 19 
‘gladly! with pleasure!’; yn rhodd B.cw. 80, P.G.G. 17 ‘ pray!’ 

(3) ymaith ‘away !’, adref D.G. 165 ‘home!’ hwnt ‘avaunt!’ 
Ml. W. nachaf w.m. 73, 225 ‘behold!’, enachaf (e-=y-) M.A. 1 
302, ynachaf do. 170; later written nycha D.G. 135. 

ynachaf, perhaps ‘ *yonder !’ a spy. of the stem from which yna is 
made, thus from *ena-k-s,mo-; see § 220 1i (6). 

(4) er Mair D.G. 18; er Duw ib.; ar f’enaid L.G.C. 223 
‘by my soul’; etc. myn.../ ym...! §214ix,x. 
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iii. Verbs: aro ‘stop!’, late aros; adolwg ‘ pray!’, atolwg 
Ps. exviii 25, for which the v.n. adolwyn § 203 iv (2) is 
sometimes found. 

Paid, Iér nefol, adolwyn, 
O fyd yn danllyd a’m dwyn.—S.C. I.mss. 291. 


‘Do not, heavenly Lord, I beseech thee, take me away in flames from 
the world’. 


iv. Sentences: (1) henffych well ‘hail’ § 190 i (1). 

(2) Contracted into single words, and sometimes corrupt: 
dioer § 34 ii ‘by heaven!’ for Duw a wyr ‘God knows’; Late 
Mn. wele ‘behold!’ for a wely di‘ dost thou see?’ § 16 iv (1), 
also wel § 173 iii (3); llyma ‘ voici’ etc. § 221 iv; dyma ‘ voici’ 
for wely dy yma, ete., see ib.; ysgwir ‘truly!’ do. iii; ysy- 
waeth ete. do. i. 

Ysowaeth, nos o ayaf 
Ym sy hwy no mis o haf.—D.E. P 76/29, © 7/649. 
‘ Alack! a night of winter is longer to me than a month of summer.’ 


INDEX 


I. MODERN AND MEDIEVAL WELSH 


Mn. W. forms are printed in roman type; Ml. W. forms in italics. Forms 
which survived and developed regularly in the Mn. period are given in 
Mn. spelling; thus for Ml. W. deveit see under defaid. Italicized farms 
include those which became obsolete, or are replaced by re-formations in 
the Mn. period. But some forms, such as Uadod, are italicized because quoted 
from Ml. texts, so that italics do not necessarily imply that a form is not Mn. 

For pl. nouns not included, see the sg.; for the spv. of adjectives see the 
pos. or cpy. ; for verbal forms see the 1st sg. pres. ind. or the v.n. In cases 
of irregular flexion all stems are represented in the index. 

The words are arranged in the order of the present Welsh alphabet, thus: 
abcchdddefffgnghillmnopphrstthuwy. 

Ml. W. & under c; 6 under dd; v and fv under f; g under ng; * underrh. 

Early Ml. W. ¢ (= 5) under dd; i(= y) under y; u(= w) under w; w(= Vv), 


here printed vv, under f. 
The reference is to pages. 


a ‘ah’ 450 

a ‘who’ 48, 56, 
277, 284-5, -7, 
288 


a (aff.) 277, 429 

a (interr.) 424-5 

a, ac ‘and’ 20, 
66, 69, 162, 
440-1 

4, ag ‘with’ 162, 
409-10 

&, ag ‘as’ 241, 
4099, 447 

a ‘of’ 401, 409 

ab 179, 184 

aber 132, 263 

Abermaw 59, 61 

aberth 263 

abostol 92 

a-breid 438 

acw 28, 401, -4 

ach 133, 204, -16 

ach (prep.) 401, 
410 

ach (intj.) 67, 450 

achadw 53 

a chan 420 

achar 132 

achas132,175,263 

achen I51 

achlan 61-2, 434 


ach law 410, -9 
achles 151, 268 
achos 86, 95, 98, 
212, 210, 413, 
443 
achreawdyr 
189 
achub 86, 96 
achubeint 325 
achupvy 328 
achwysson 98, 212 
ad- 263 
adain 205, 210-2, 
adan 399-400 
adanedd, 77, -9, 
210-1 
adar 79 
adara 383 
adaren 218 
adaw 381-2, -8 
adcorssant 326 
adeg 71 
adeilad 39, 226, 
390, -1, -6 
adeiladaf 382 
adeiladu 390 
adeilaf 382 
adeilws 326 
adeilwt 113 
adenydd 210-2, 
216 


166, 


aderyn 92, 213,-8 

adewssynt 328 

adfer 320, 332 

adferaf 74, 147, 
80 


3 
adflas 263 
adfyd 122 
adladd 263 
adlais 263 
adlam 263 
adnabod 353-7 
adnabim 356 
adnapo 328 
adnebydd 354 
adolwg 452 
adolwyn 392, 452 
adrawd 321 
adref 150, 437 
adrodd 183, 385, 
388 
adw-aen, -en 32, 
113, 183, 353-6 
adwaeniad 354, 
356 
adwaenost 353, 
8555157 
adweini 355 
adwyth 144 
adyn 122, 151 
add- 263 
Adavy 22 


addail 263 
adawadoed 328 
addef 133, 263 
addewid 232 
addfain 132, 263 
addfed 115 
addfwyn 132,166, 
263 
a0e5 360, -5, -7 
addoer 263 
addurn 214 
addwyn 45 
addysg 133 
ae (interr.) 424-5 
ae ‘whether’ 
425, 441-2 
aed 35, 329 
aeddfed 115 
aelwyd 81, 114, 
166 
ael-yn-ael 62 
aer 164 
aeron 222 
aeth 338, 360, -4, 
367. 
aethnen 150 
aethpwyd 
338 
Aethwy 107, 114 
af 74, 359-61, 
364-7 


327) 


454 


afiaith 33, -4 

aflan 264 

afles 125, 264 

afon 203, 225 

avory 437 

afrad 264 

afraid 264 

afryw 264 

ag 69 

ag ‘of’ 409 

agalen 187 

agarw 132, 263 

agatfydd 440 

agattoed 440 

ager I3U, 151 

agerw 53 

agor 151, 388 

agoraf 380 

agori 388 

agoriad 151 

agoryd 388 

AZOS 245, 434 

agwrdd 240 

agwyduwr 97, 179, 
189 

angall 64 

angau 64, 170 

angel 23, 91, 168, 
215 

angen 64,70, 151, 
170 

angerdd 131,151, 
168 

Angharad 16 

angharedig 264 

anghenus 64, 187 

angheuod 207 

angheuol 169, 187 

anghred 63 

angladd 268 

aho 360, 366 

al (interr.) 424- 
425 

ai ‘whether’ 441 

Aifft 117 

ail go, 154, 258-9 

aillt 117 

ais 139, 219 

alarch 91, 
216, 225 

alaw 196 

Albanwr 208 

Albanyeit 93 

all- 263 

allan 70, 434 

allfro 153, 263 

allt 167, 188 

alltrawon 108 

alltud 185, 228, 
263 


196, 


INDEX 


allwedd 150, 160, 
189 
allwydd 151 
am 89, 398-400 
am- 263 
amaeth 3 
amarch 64 
amau, see ameu 
ambell 262, 312 
amcan 160, 264 
amcana 322 
amkaneu 73 
amkaws 142, 264, 
378 
amdan 399, 420 
amdanaf 399-400 
amdanan 399 
amdo 113,165,263 
amddifad 16 
amddiffyn 111-2, 
263 
ameu 70, 
387 
angen 243, 250 
amgenach 250 
amgorn 263 
amgyffred 265 
amgylch 58, 263, 
413 
Amhadawe 184 
amharod 264 
amherawdr 16 
amherodres 224 
amheuthun 65, 


264, 


397 
Ambredudd 184 
aml 262, 312 
amlaw 419 
amliwiog 264 
amlwg 240 
am na 449 
amnaid 136, 160 
amraint 264 
amranneu 170 
amrant 151, 198, 

216 
amrosgo 141 
amryw I12, 262, 

264, 303 
amrywiaeth 226 
amrywio I20 
amserach 251 
amuc 70, 338, 371 
amuwe 70, 375 
amws 196-7 
amwyn 371, 392 
amwys 70 
amwyth 371% 
amyd 264 
amygaf 338, 371 


amynedd 1136, 
188, 226 
an ‘our’ 274-5, 
281 
an- (neg.) 264 
anad 411-2 
anadred 25 
anaml 58 
an-am]! 264 
anawdd 58, 63- 
64 
anaws 247 
andaw 104, 160 
andawaf 381 
andwyo 106, 160 
aneird 64 
anfad 149, 264 
anfon 154, 269, 
385, 388 
anvonassit 328 
anvonet 327 
anfonheddig 264 
anfwyn 264 
anfurvaw 23 
an-hawdd 58, 
247, 264 
anhawsaf 270 
anheddu 188 
anhrefn 63 
anhrugarog 264 
anhydyn 241 
anhyfryd 269 
anian 269 
anifail 209 
anlan 264 
anllad 149 
anllygredig 181, 
264 
anmyned 136, 268 
annat 411-2 
annedwydd 264 
annedd 78, 269 
anner I51 
annerch 269 
annoeth 171 
aANnnog, -08 394 
annwfn 160, 180 
annwyd 45 
annwyl 45, 71, 
160, -4 
annyn, I5r 
annyodcivyawdyr 
256 
anodd 94, 247 
anoddun 13, 126 
anoethach 439 
anoew 64 
anos 247 
anrhaith 63, 187, 
218, 269 


anrheg 93, 149, 
210, 269 

anrhegaint 325 

ansawdd, -odd 94 

ant 67, 359 

anudon 98 

anwariaid 
270 

anwedig 187, 202 

anwir 264 

ap 184 

apél so 

ar 88, 398, 400 

ar (dem.) 298-9 

ar- 89, 124, 190, 
264 

aradr 126, 166 

araith 34,79, 127, 
387 

arall 300-1,304-5 

araul 63 

archaf 79 

archen 161 

archfa 146 

archoll 156, 264, 
266 

ar draws 419 

ardreth 264 

arddaf 153-4, 393 

arddelw 51, 388 

ardderchet 22 

ardderchog- 
rwydd 118 

artuad 327 

arddwrn 227 

aredig 393 

areithio 387 

aren 168, 220 

arf 198, 216, 218 

arfaethu 386 

arfer 320 

arverod 325 

arfod 226 

arfog 256 

arfogaf 383 

arfogi 388 

arfordir 264 

ar frys 438 

ar fyr 438 

arffedog 226, 233 

argae 264 

arglwydd 45,186, 
202 

arglwyddes 224 

arglwyddiaeth 
230 

arglwyddiaidd 
256 

ar gyfair 418 

ar gyfyl 419 


238, 
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argyweda, 322 

ar hir 438 

arhoaf 180, 343, 
382 

arhoes 325 

arhosaf 343, 382 

arhosodd 64 

arhwaeddont 176 

ar hyd 415 

ar hynt 438 

arian 93, 129,167, 
_169,197,221,-5 

ariangar 257 

ar iawn 438 

ar led 438 

arlwy 44, 387 

arlwydd 186 

ar lled 438 

ar llwrw 414-5 

armel 76 

armerth 264 

arnad 398 

arnadunt 398-400 

arnaf 398-400 

arnai 398 

arnan 399 

arnaw 188, 398 ff. 

arnei 98, 188, 
3098 ff. 

arnodd 399 

arnunt 13, 398 ff. 

aro 343) 452 

arofun 13, 
266-7 

aroglau 146, 199 

ar ol 417 

aros 64, 78, 343, 
391 

arswydo 387 

artaith 264 

arth 81, 146, 149 

aruthr 434 

ar waeth 438 

arwain 86, 152, 
392 

arwesaf 392 

arwedud 336 

arweiniaf 392 

arwestr 140 

arwydd 45, 80, 
122 

arwyddoca 322 

ar y cyntaf 439 

arynaig 115 

asen 139, 217 

asen ‘she-ass’ 
224 

asgell 226 

asgloff 263 

asgwrn 87, QI, 


154) 


138, 140, 196, 
227 

asseu 107-8, 114 

assw 28, 107-8, 
11g 

astrus 138 

aswy 107-8, I13, 
I40, 156 

asyn 197, 224 

at 66, 398-400 

atad 398 

ataf 399-400 

atai 398 

atal 186 

atbawr 183 

atcoraf 159 

ateb 30, 70-I, 
182, 263, 377) 
385-6 

atebaf 377 

atebud 324 

atgas 183, 263 

atgno 263 

atnewySwys 183 

atsein 184 

attan 399 

atwaen, 
adw- 

atweinat 357 

athech 132, 175 

athoed 338, 360,-5, 
367 

athra-on, -won 40 

athrawiaeth 226 

athrawon 108, 
118, 201, 211 

athrist 58, 150, 
175, 263 

athro 94, 108, 211 

athrugar 150, 264 

aur 69, 106, 221, 
225 

auch ‘your’ 274- 
275, 281 

awdr 233 

awdur 105, 118, 
208, 233 

awdurdod 226 

autyl 17 

awn 36 

awr 95, 118, 199 

awydd 45,-7,104, 
118 

awyYr 45; -7 


-en, see 


ba 289-90 
baban 207, 222 
bach 156, 236 
bachgen 224 
bachgennes 224 


bad 198 

baedd 114 

bai 157 

baich 18 

baidd 322 

Balchnoe 107 

balch 237 

ban ‘high’ 236 

ban 290, 445 

Bangor 23, 225 

baniar 203 

banu 28, 108, 113 

bara 225 

barcut 222, -5 

bardd 66, 103, 
167, 195 

barddoni 232 

barddoniaidd 
256 

barf 17, 18, 167, 
227 

barvaut 397 

barfwyn 21 

barn 157, 227 

barn (v.) 320, -2 

barna 322 

barrug 113 

barus 158 

barwn 208 

bath 163, 228 

baw 69, 104, 157, 
221 

bawaf 251 

bawd 69, 163 

bawdd 321 

bawhet 242, 251 

bawn 347-5° 

bechan 120, 156, 
241 

bedyddio 27 

bedyddir 40 

bedd 22, 199, 203 

beichiau 18 

beiddgar 256-7 

beiid 341 

beirdd go, 117; 
195 

beirn 320 

beirv 369 

bendigedig 54, 


396 
Bendigeidfran 
57; 179 
bendigus 326 
bendith 160, 186, 
189 
benthyg 159 
benyw 108, 112, 
222-3 
berw 53 


455 
| berwch 40 
berwi 80, 128, 
387 


beth ? 290, 294 

beth (adv.) 311, 
434 

beudai 197 

beudy 106 

Beuno 108 

beunoeth 436 

beunydd 436 

bi, bid 346-50 


bilaen 208 

bint 329, 339, 348 
—350 

biw, bu 130, 197 

blaen, -af 250, 
418 


blaenllym 252 

blaidd 199, 209 

blawd ‘ flour’ 77, 
148 

blawt 76 

Blegywryt 180 

blew 104, 157, 213 

blif 180 

blinder 204, 226 

blino 387 

blith 76, 148 

blith draphlith 
24, 62 

blodeuyn 215,222 

bloesg 69 

blota 383, 394 

blotai 232, 383 

blwng 238 

blwydd 206, 238 

blwyddyn 205, 
212,-4, 220, ~6, 
227 

blynedd 166, 205 

blynyddoedd 
187, 199, 204-5 

blys 147 

bo 347-50 

bob ail 260 

bob ddau 260 

bob gannwr 260 

bod = bob 308 

bod 83, 90, 348, 
359 391) -5 

Bod Feirig 72 

bodlon 160, 185, 
257 

Bodorgan 179 

Bodwrog 179 

boddfa 231 

bolwst 71 

boly 177-8 

bon 89, 157, 166 
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bonedd 64, 166, 
221-2 
boneddigaidd 64 
boneddigion 236 
bonheddig 63-4, 
187, 257 
bont 67, 347 
bord 228 
bore 8, 33, 71, 120, 
163, -4 
boreeu 199 
Botffordd 184 
bradas 325 
bradw 53 
bradychaf, -u 383 
braenu 148, 165 
braf 180 
brag 147 
braich 18, 229 
braidd 436 
braint 163, 229 
braisg 117 
braith go, 241 
bran 196, 225 
branos 215 
brat 72, 199 
brathu 144 
brau 155 
brawd ‘brother’ 
15, 128, 189, 
209-10 
brawd ‘judge- 
ment’ 94, 157, 
199, 210 
brawdmaeth 59 
bre 86, 163 
bref 180 
breichiau 18 
breinia 322 
brenhines 199, 
224, 233 
brenhinoedd 64, 
114 
brenin 15, 63-5, 
163, 170, 171, 
205, 227, 233 
breniniaethau 64 
bresych 222 
breuan 88, 105 
breuant 95, 158 
breuddwyd 132 
breyr 35 
bri 165 . 
briallu 216, 222 
brig 157, 227 
briger 158 
brith go, 146,157, 
175, 241 
brithottor 324 
brithred 232 


INDEX 


Brithwyr 6 

briw 42, 69 

briuhaud 323 

bro 85, 147, 163, 
178, 203 

broder 49, 75,-9, 
94, 194, 209; 
-yr 216 

brodiau 199, 210 

brodorion 75, -9, 
2 

bron 136, 
(adv.) 419 

bronfraith 225 

bronn, see bron 

brwd 84, 239 

brwnt 238 

brwydr 69 

brwyn 43 

brwynog 233 

brych 146, 151, 
157, 239 

Brychan 165 

Brycheiniog 92 

Brydein 4 

bryn 14, 226, -7 

bryncyn 221 

Bryngwyn 59 

Brython 5, 175 

Brythoneg 4 

bu, see biw 

bu (v.) 105, 347, 
35° 

buan 83, -8, 110, 
245 

buarth 109 

buassynt 328 

buchedd 226 

buches 231 

budr 18, 157, 234, 
242 

budrog 226 

budron 41 

buet 349 

buelin 227, 233 

bugail 103, 205, 
2I2 

bugeiles 39 

bam 36, 67, 347, 
359° 

bun 221 

bustach gr, 196 

bustl 140 

buwch 69, 210 

bwhbach 207, 226 

bweh 133 

bweh gafr 225 

bwlan 207 

bwlch 238 

bwrdd 226, -8 


218, 


bwrw 145, 157, 
178, 387 

bwth 207 

bwthyn 207, -14 

bwy 289 


bwyall 100 
bwyd 157, 225 
bwydaf 383 
bwydo 383, -7 
bwyf 347, 350 
bwysttil 209 
bwyta 384-5 
bwyta ‘eats’ 321 
bwytaf 384 
bwyty 321 
by 289-90 
bychan 156, 234, 
241, 245 
bychydic 311-2 
byd 83, 204, 227 
bydysawd 94 
bydd 83, 346, 350 
byddaf 335, 346, 
350, 380 
byddaint 325 
bidan 324 
byddar 234, -7, 
256 
bydhawt 323, 346, 
348, 350 
bydif 346 
byddin 227 
bySinawr 210 
bynnag 293-4 
byrr 87, 129, 156, 
239 
byrrach 70 
byth 435 
bytho 347-50 
byw 69, 83, rro, 


II2, 120, 130, 
394-, 

bywied  (eqtv.) 
395 


bywiog 120 


bywyd 72, 120, 


232 
cabl 186 
cad 198, 227 
cad (vb.) 327, 344 
cadair 8, 166, 199 
cadarn gt, 149, 
234 
cadarnhaf 384 
cadau 104 
cadeirfardd 56 
cadeiriol 20 
cadernid 232 
Cadfan 189 
cadfarch 261 


cadr 160, 185, 234 

cadw 52-3, 387-8 

cadwaf 319, 381 

Cadwallon 88 

cadwn 40 

cadvid (v.n.) 391 

cadwyn 45-6 

cadd 342, -4 

cae 69, 165 

caead 72, 116-7 

cae&nt 341 

cael 344, 389 

caem 69 

caentach 389 

caer 203, 210, -6 

Caer Dyf 91, 177 

caeriwrch 157 

Kaerllion 165 

caeth go, 125,175, 
237 

caethion 215 

caethiwed 226 

caf 344-5 


cafas 325, 337 

cafn 156 

kafretht 16 

caff-ael, -el 157, 
344, 389 

caffaf 323, 343-5 

caffat 327, 344 

kagell 64 

cangen 218, 229 

canghellor 233 

cahat 327, 344 

caho 344 

calff 323, 344 

cain 115 

caine 117, 158, 
I70, 200, 210, 
216, -8 

cais (V.) 321-2 

Calan go, 71, 2a1, 
225 

calch 17, 18, 225 

caled 126,235,242 

caledi 231 

kallonneu 73 

calon 25, 30, 66, 
qJI-2 

call 236 

callawr 167 

callestr 137 

cam ‘step’ 157, 
169, 202, 214 

cam (adj.) 66, 
168, 262 

camel 209 

camfa 179, 231 

camly2u Lig, 20a 

camre 33, 214 
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can, see cann 
can 68 
can (vb.) 320, 372 
canaf 48, 372 
cana-on, -won 40, 
118, 211 
canasant 30 
eandryll 112, 123 
caneint 325 
caneitio 184 
ceanfed 259, -60 
eanfod 351-2 
canfu 351 
canfim 356 
ceanfyddaf 351-2 
canhator 324 
canhebrwng 264 
canhoed 352 
eanhorthwy 16, 
163, 264 
canhwi 328 
canhwyllau 187 
canhwyllbren 
203, 228,-9,270 
caniad 39, 48, 226 
caniadau 54 
caniatdu 7o 
canlyn 264 
canllaw 94, 264 
canmwy 259 
cann 68, 168 
cann ‘with’ 65, 
405 
kann ‘since’ 443 
cannaid 256 
cannh- 190, 264 
cannoedd 70, 258 
cannu 31, 66, 71, 
168 
cannwyf 352 
cannwyll 45-6, 
182, 187, 199 
can och 451 
canodd 372 
canon 218 
canpunt 60 
canpwyt 328, 338 
cans 55-6, 443 
cant ‘100’ 66, 77, 
123, 127, 169, 
204 
cant ‘sang’ 67, 
326, 337, 372 
cant 67, 344 
cantor 30, 201, 
233 
cantores 233 
cantref 30 
canu 30, 31, 66, 
q1, 122, 386 


kany(t) 443 
canys 55-6, 443 
cap 199 
car, see carr 
car 68, 209, 216 
ear (vb.) 317, 
320, 339 
Caradog 189 
caradwy 319 
caraf 127, 317-9 
carai 100, 335 
carasal 336 
karassam 336 
carawr 324 
carbunck 20 
eardota 383, 394 
carech 336 
caredig 252, 319, 
396 
caregos 215 
carem 336 
cares 224 
Carfan 165 
karhei 336 
karher 339 
karhont 189, 339 
cariad 93, 208, 
223-6, 232 
earit 113, 324 
carn 80 
Carnedd Ddaf- 
ydd 225-6 
caro 98, 339 
carodd 337 
carp 199 
car 68, 79, 137 
carral 87, 165 
calreg 20, 137, 
197 
carr yr 6n 136 
cartref 184, 228 
caru 105, 319 
caruaidd 256 
carw 80, 196 
carwD 333 
karwy 98, 339 
carwytf 339 
cas 127, 214, 236 
caseion 214 
cashadd 342 
cast 67 
castell grt, 
216, 226 
caswir 262 
Cateyrn 182 
catrawd 94 
catwyf 328 
eath 133, 207, 222 
cathil 17 
cath] 150 


196, 
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catholig 53 
cau 36, 69, 386 
caul 69 
cawad 38, 83, 126 
cawd 327, 344 
cawdd 127 
cawell 226 
cawg 118 
Cawlwyd 114 
cawn ‘stalks’ 
213, -8 
cawod 28, 38 
cawr 85, 105,191, 
202, 210, -6 
cawsant 344 
cawssoed 328, 344 
cayu 36 
cebydyaeth 16 
cedwis 325 
kedwy 45 
cedyweh 323 
cefais 344 
kevet 447 
cefn 18, 164 
cefnder(w) 
216, 224 
cefnderwed 114 
keffy 344 
ceffyl 197, 199 
cegin 92, 128, 227, 
233 


Iog, 


ceidwad 41, 93, 
233 

ceifn 102, I09, 
209 


ceigheu 170 

ceiliagwydd 97, 
225 

ceiliog 97, 199, 
225 

keimat 169 

ceiniad 208 

ceiniog 39, I15 

keint, -um 327, 
337; 372 

ceir ‘cars’ 117 

ceir (v.) 117,344 

ceirch 115 

ceisio 387 

ce(i)thiwa 322 

keithiwet 93 

cél 333 

celaf 79 

celain 210-2, 215 

celfydd 148, 240 

celfyddyd 213 

celwrn 125 

celwydd 47, 153 

celwyddog 89 

Kelynnawe 54 
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cellt 149 
kemerrws 326, 373 
cenadwri 226 
cenau 106, 108, 
211 
cenedl 63-4, 87, 
185, 226 
cenedlaethau 17, 
64, 65 
kenedloed 17, 64 
cenfigen 16 
kenhadeu 63, 188, 


199 

cenhedloedd 63, 
187 

kenhittor 324 

kenhyw 406 

ceni 319 

centf 319 

cennad 188, 222 

kennadeu 63 

kennhyadu 28 

cennyw 352 

cenwch 93 

ceny 319 

ker 410 

ceraint 209, 216 

cerais 336 

cerdd 196, 203 

cerd (v.) 322 

cerdda 321, -2,-9 

kerdaws 325 

cerdded 390, -6 

cerdws 326 

ceri 112 

cert (impf.) 324 

cerid 335, -9 

ceriff 323 

cerir 316-7 

cerit 324 

cern 87, 136 

cerrig IIo-1 

certh 236 

cerwch 323, 333 

cerwyn 46 

cerydd 92 

cesair 177 

ket 446 

ketymdeith 16 

ceulog5, 115, 165, 
387 

ceunant 115 

ceuntost 327, 372 

ceuri 106, 202 

cewri 106, 202, 
210 

keyrydd 35, 93, 
203, -10 

ci 76, 96. 128, 156, 
219,:224 
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cib 96 

cica 383 

cicai 227 

cig 221, -5, ~7 

ciglef 371 

cigleu 104, 
371-2 

cil 39, 76, 227,419 

cilia 322 

ciliaf 39 

cilyassant 326 

cilydd rir-a, 
169, 306 

cini-o, -aw 94, 
99, 229 

cist 227 

ciwdod 42, 188-9, 
194 

ciwed 90, 
194, 231 

claddedigaeth 
226 

claddu 156 

claiws 326 

claear 100 

claer 100, 
385 

claerwyn = 237, 
241, 252, 270 

claf 234 

clafdyeu 197 

clai 225 

elais 156, 266 

clarcod 207 

clas 327 

cledion 54, 235 

cledd 156 

cleddau 109, 217 

cleddyf 109, 156, 
177, 217, 264 

cledyvawr 210 


338, 


188, 


1gl, 


cleddyfod 177, 
226, 230 

clefyd 199 

clér 226 

clindarddach 389 


clo 108, 113 

cloch 215 

clod 80, 89, 229 

clodfawr 252 

cloff 67, 263 

clog 66 

clonnau 54 

clorian 229 

clud 227 

clun 227 

clust 23, 80, 139, 
198 

clustog 226, 233 

Clusty blaidd 59 
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clutiawd 323 

clwyd 43 

clybod 371-2 

clybu 371 

clyd 76, 79, 239 

Clynnog 54 

clyw 102, -7, 112, 
120 

elywaf 107, 315, 
371-2 

clywch 341 

clywed 17, 28, 
120, 371 

klywi 324 

elywn 341 

clywspwyt 328, 371 

clywssont 326 

clywyslbwyt 371% 

cnawd 17 

cnawdol 72 

cneua 383 

eneuen 213 

cenewyll 105 

cnoc 66 

cnyw 108 

coch 67, 234-5 

cocha 322 

cod 227 

codaf 382 

codes 325 

codi 382 

codo 328 

coed 31, 32, 98 

coeden 219 

coedydd 203 

coegddall 97 

coeg-yn, -en 224, 
228, -9 

coel 182, 22 

coelcerth 59 

coel grefydd 57 

coes 176, 228 

Coetmor 94, 183, 
208 

cof 265 

cofiwn 42 

coffa, -u, -af 384 

cog 225 

cdl 180 

coloven 17 

colofn go, 
227 

colomen 207, 222 

colyn 25, 71-2, 
177 

coll 136, 216 

coll ‘loss’ 264 

collassam 326 

collassynt 328 

colled 226, 231 


180, 


colled (v.) 327 
collen a13, -6, 
226 
colles 325 
conffessoriett 208 
Conwy 44, 87 
conyn 213 
cor 159 
Corannyeit 208 
cored 159 
corff 23, 24, 87, 
167 
corn 87 
Corneu 107, 114 
Cornwy 107 
corr 87, 137 
corrach 207, 229 
corsen 219 
corun 120 
cosb 67, 87, 142 
cosba 322 
cosbaf 380 
cosbedigaeth 226 
cét 66 
crach 144, 156 
crafangk 20 
crafu 143, 156 
crafwr 233 
craff 143, 
236 
cragen 197, 214 
craidd 145, 157 
craig 137, 216 
eraith 127 
cramwyth 137 
cranc 207 
crasu 137 
creadigol 20 
creadur 208, 232 
creas 325 
ered 221 
credadun 13, 122, 
220, 397 
credadwy 396 
credaf 133, 319 
cred-doe 113, 328 
crediniol 55, 220 
credu 386 
crefydd 229 
cregin III 
creifion 222 
ereto 113 
crettoch 329 
creulyd 240, 257 
crib 158, 227, -9 
cribin 227, 233 
cristion 214 
crochanaid 226 
ecroen 31, 165, 
196 


156, 


croes 196 

croesawu 388 

crogen 137, 197» 
214 

cromlech 120 

cronfferf 241 

cronni 95, 388 

croth 67 

croyw 32 

crud 13, 14 

crug 83 

crwm 239 

crwnn go, 159 

crwth 151 

erwydr 214 

erwydrad 41, 396 

erwydredig 396 

erwydro 183 

erwydryn 213 

erych 144, 239 


eryd 13, 14 
erydd 49, 125, 

200, 233 
cryddionach 215 
eryf 239 


cryfdwr 226, 231 
eryfhaf 384 
cryg IIo, 
239 
eryman 221 
cryndod 226, 231 
crynfa 231 
erynho-af, -i 384 
cu 179, 236, 265 
cudd 103 
cuddygl 96, 177 
cul 234 
cun 221 
cun (adj.) 236 
cur 227 
curo 387 
cusan 230, 392 
cw, cwd, cwd 291, 


156, 


294 
cwbl 18, 186, 262, 
309-10 
cwch 207 
cwd 227 
kweirywyt 54 
cwhwfan 159 
ewl 125 
cwm 168 
cwmwd 88 
cwmwl 88 
cwn 75, 88, 219 
cwningen 213, —7 
cwpan 229 
ewrr 210, 410 
ewrw 148, 225 
cwrwgl 165 
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cwsg 396 

cewyd 382 

cuitin 324 

cwymp 43, 69 

cwyn 43, 44, 69, 
156 

cwyn ‘supper’ 
99 

ewynfan 389 

kuynhivo 319 

ewyno 44, 89, 389 

ewynofain 389 

cvinovvant 389 

cwyT 45, 99 

CWYys 127 

Cy- 244, 205 

cybydd 88, 96, 
II5, 161 

cybyddiaeth 16 

eychwyn 46, 86, 
14! 

eyd (eqtv.) 248 

eyd (conj.) 279, 
446 

cyd- 264 

eyd gynulliad 57 

cydnabod 355 

cydnabyddaft 355 

cydnabyddiaeth 


57 
cydwybod 264 
cydymaith 16, 
220 
cyfa 181 
cyfair, cyfer 33, 
418 
cyfanheddu 188 
cyfar 265 
cyfarfod, -fu 353 
cyfarws 113 
cyfeddach 389, 
394, -6 
cyfeillach 
230 
kyfeillt 167 
eyfeiriad 418 
kyveryw 353 
cyf-iawn, -ion 94 
cyfieith-io, -u 387 
cyflawn 125, 244, 
265 
cyflea 322 
eyfled 248, 251 
cyfliw 243, 251, 
265 
cyflog 229 
cyflogi 388 
cyflym 265 
cyfnesaf 149 
cyfnewidial 392 


226, 


eyfnither(w) 
207, 224 
cyfodaf 319, 382 
cyfoed 252 
cyfoedion 238 
cyfoeth 28 
cyfoethog a1, 252 
cyfoethogion 238 
cyfr- 190, 265 
cyfraith 148 
cyfran 16, 
265 
cyfred 252 
cyfref 252 
eyfrgain 265 
eyfrgoll 265 
cyfrgolla 322 
cyfri 180 
eyfrinach 230 
eyfrwng 403, 420 
cyfrwys 47, 265 
cyfryw 112, 252, 
262, 303 4 
cyfurdd 251, 265 
cyfuwch 249 
cyfyd 238 
cyfyng IIo 
cyfyl 159, 419 
eyfyrder(w) 223 
cyff 24, 67, 175 
eyffaith 34 
eyffelyb 91, 241 
cy ffredin 183, 265 
cy ffroi 36 
cyffylog 233 
cyngaws 106 
cynghanedd 226, 
265 
cyngheussaeth 106 
eynghorion 65 
cynghrair 229 
cyngor 65, 226 
Cyngreawdyr 166, 
168 
cyhafal 265 
cyhoedd 14,51,98 
cyhuddo 141, 265 
cyhyd 51, 248 
cylch 413-4 
cylehyna 321 
cyll 213, -6 
cyll (v.) 68, 320 
cyllell g1, 167, 
196 
cyllyll 112 
cymaint 169, 249, 
251 
cymanfa 226 
cymar 64, 210, 
223 


125, 


cymdeithas 39 
cymedrawl 187 
cymer 320, 332, 


cymeraf 79, 281, 
372-3, 380 
cymered 329 
eymerwn 335 
cymersant 326 
cymerth 87, 327, 
372-3 
kymerwys 337 
cymerwn 189 
cymharu 64 
cymhedrawl 187 
cymhellodd 187, 
325 
cymod 265 
kymoned 252 
Cymraeg 4, 34-5, 
50, 70, 226, 231 
Cymraes 85, 224, 
231 
Cymro 85, 168, 
196 


Cymru 13, 221, 
225 
Cymry 4, 13, 196 
eymryd 79, 151, 
372-3, 391 
cymydog 226 
cymydoges 233 
eymynnaf 86 
kymyrlh 24, 87, 
326, 372-3 
cymysg 241, 265 
cymysgu 142 
cyn ‘as’ 87, 181, 
243-5) 447 
cyn (prep.) 412 
cyn (conj.) 446 
ce¥n 91, 103, 201 
cynafon 211 
cynawan, -on 38, 
air 
Cyndaf 161 
cyndyn 237, 241 
cynddail 265 
cynddaredd 261 
cynddelw 265 
cynddrwg 244 ,-6 
cyneddfau 187 
cynefin 30 
cyn faer 265 
Cynfelyn 261 
cynfigen 16 
cynffon 246 
cynhadledd 226 
cynhaeaf 116-7, 
265 


eynhaliaeth 187 
cynhaliwyd 63 
kynhellis 187, 325 
cynhesu 169 
cynhorthwy 16 
cynhyrchol 187 
cyn i 421 
cyni 168 
Cynlas 181 
cynllwst 139 
cynna 246 
cynnal 16, 58 
cynnail 320 
cynnar I15, 245, 
256 
cynne, -eu 168 
cynnes 63 
cynnh- 265 
kynnic 387 
kynnicpwyt 328 
cynnig III 
kynnigywyt Trt 
cynnud 168 
cynnull 113 
kynnully5 319 
cynnwrf 265 
eynnyrch 127 
cynos 88, 215 
cynt 245, 435 
cyntaf 16, 21, 
137, 170, 258-9 
cyntaid 265 
cyntedd 78, 170 
cyntefig tog 
cynulleidfa 226 
cynuta 383 
cynutai 232, 383 
kyny(t) 446 
cynydda 322 
cynysgaeddu 176 
cyrueddadwy 
396 
cyrch (vb.) 321 
cyrchfa 231 
cyrchwys 326 
cyrraedd 410 
cyrraidd 320 
kyscwyt (v.n.) 390 
cysefin 137, 257 
cysgadur 208 
cysgof 329 
cysgod 141 
cysgu 185 
cyssed 137 
cystal 137, -9, 
140, 246, 265 
cystlwn 205 
cystrawen 104 
cysur 2o1, -8 
cyttuun 36 
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cytin 36, 50, 119, 
264 

cythraul 208 

eyw 108, 112, 223 

eywain 392 

cywedei 392 

cywion 106 


cywir 87, 110, 
265 

ceywiro 385 

cywreindab 230 

cywydd 36 

*ch 276-81 

chwaer 29, I02, 
135, 189, 206, 
212 

chwaerfaeth 59 


chwaethach 29, 
439 
chwaff 67 
chwaith 435, -9 
chwalu 141, 159 
chwaneg 29 
chwannen’ 83, 
153, 213 
chwant 29, 221 
chwar-ae, -© 29, 
32, 33, 100 
chwardd 84, 320 
chwarddaf 393 
chwarter 260 
chwe 162, 175 
chwech 88, 135, 
142, 155, 191 
chwechach 249 
chwechau 258 
chweched 29, 259 
chwedl 29, 141, 
185, 229 
Chwetrol 94, 160, 
225 
chweg 236, 249 
chwegr, -wn 135, 
166, 224 
chweinllyd 257 
chweird 320 
chwennych 322, 
383 
chwenychaf 29, 
30, 142, 383 
chwenychu 383. 
chwerthin 84, 
393 
chwerw 29, 53, 
234 
chwerwder 52 
chwerwi 387 
chwi 29, 135, 271, 
273, 280 
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chwiban 230 
chwibanat 390 
chwidr 141 
chwiliach 389 
chwiltath 394 
chwimwth 240 


chwioredd tor, 
206 

chwith 29, 141, 
156 


chwithau 272-4 
chwychwi 271-3 
chwyd 153 
chwydu 143 
chwWydd 43 
chwydda 322 
chwynn 143, 222 
chwyrn 43, 87, 
146, 149, 239 
chwyrnu 44 
chw¥s 135 
chwyth 43 
chwythaf 29, 44, 
144 
chwythat 29 


d’ 56, 274 
da 81, 163, 178, 
236, 246, 436, 
451 
dabre 363, - 6, -8 
dacw 404, 440 
dad- 266 
da di 451 
dad-i-dad 62 
dadleu 17 
dadlwytho 266 
da (d)da 254-5 
daear 100, 116-7, 
147 
daed (eqtv.) 246 
daed = dayd 32, 
408 
daeerin 257 
daeont 165 
daer Ioo 
daerawl 100 
daeth 364 
daewch 408 
dafad 129, 196 
dafn 203, 218 
dagrau 74, 104, 
200, 210-2, —4, 
215, -8 
dagreuoed 215 
dahet 242, 246 
daint (sg.) 203, 
205, 210, -7 
dal, -a, -y 66, 68, 
177, 329, 387 


dalen 214, 218-9 
daliaf 167 
daliwyd 327 
dalpwyt 328 


dall 149, 152, 

234, -5, -7 
dallt rox, 119 
dam- 266 


damsang 266 
damuna 322 
damunet 266 


damwain 229, 
266 

dan 69, 399-400 

danai 398 


danfon 154, 269 
dangos 188, 269, 
385, -8 
danheddog 187 
dannoedd 100, 
113 
danodd 399 
dant 77, 79, 203, 
217 
danwared 84, 390 
dar 203, 210, 226 
dar- 266 
darbod 267, 374 
darfod 147, 266, 
351-2 
darfodedig 351 
darfodedigaeth 
147, 226 
darfu 351 
darvuan 324, 351 
darfyddaf 351-2 
darffo 351 
darllain 382, 392 
darllaw 94 
darlleaf 382 
darllenaf 382 
darmerth 267 
darn 79, 149 
daroed 352 
darogan 73 
darostwng 266 
darpar 267, 374 
darparan 323 
darparedig 396 
darstain 267, 380 


datgan 266 
datgeiniad 233 
dutsein 184 
dathoed 363, -5 
dau 106, -8 


dau cannoen 270 

daw alo 

daw (v.) 99, 362, 
364, -8 

dawn 8a 


dawr 373-4 
daywch 32, 408 
deall tor, 119 
dealltwriaeth 65 
deau 63 ; see deh- 
dechrau 117, 387 
dechreuawd 325 
dechreuis 325 
dechreuspwyt 328 
dechreussant 326 
dechreuwys 327 
dedryd 185 
dedwydd 46, 153, 
189, 266 
deddf 166, 227 
dedyw 363-5 
defaid 8, 196 
defni 203, 388 
defnydd 109 
defnytadoet 328 
defnyn 214, -7, 
229 
deg 129, 161 
degau 258 
degfed 259 
degle 371-2 
déng 67 
dehau 63, 72, 
142, 225 
deheuig 257 
deifio rg 
deigr 90, 166, 
200, 210-2, -5, 
218 
deigryn 214, -8 
deil 117, 319, 
322, -9 
deilen 39, 213, 
218, -9 
deincryd 185 
deiryd 375 
dél 68, 363, -5, -6 
delir 71 
delit (aor.) 327 
del-li (v.n.) 388 
delw 51-3 
delwyf 363, -5 
delych 339 
delyessit 326 
dengar 256-7 
dengys 111 
dernynnach 215 
derw 53, 221, ~4, 
225 
derwen 226 
derwgoed 52 
derwin 257 
derwydd 224 
deryw, -W 352, 375 
destl 140 
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deuaf 99, 
362-9 
deubi 362, -4, -8 

deubwys 60 
deucant 195 
deudroed 35 
deueint 325 
deuent 329 
deuhont 363, -6 
deun 119 
deunaw 94, 258 
deunydd 109 
deuoedd 258 
deuparth 260 
deupen 195 
deupo 363, -6 
deurudd 194 
deuth 363, -8 
deuthan 324 
deuthpwyd 327 
deuthum 363 
deuwell 259 
deuwr 194 
dewin 227, 233 
dewindabaeth 
230 
dewissach 251 
dewissaw5 325 
dewr 69 
di ‘thou’ 48, 280 
di- 265 
diagyr 64. 
diagk 20 
diail 320 
dial (vb.) 320 
dialawr 324 
dialgar 256 
diarhebion 64 
diasbad 142 
diasbedain 389 
diau ‘truly’ 187 
diau ‘days’, see 
dieu 
diaw] 28, 37, 153, 
167, 220 
diben 265 
diboen 265 
dibrin 265 
dibyn 113-2 
dicter 183 
dichell 266 
dichlais 266 
dichlyn 266 
dichon 321, 374 
dichyn 321, 374 
didad 58 
didol 186, 265-6 
didoli 144 
didreftadu 61 
didrist 265 


359; 


diddanu 386 
didarbot 373-4 
diddawr 373 
didordep 374 
diddorol 374 
didduw 265 
dienghis 325 
diengyt 391 
dielwha 321 

diew 152, 215, 220 
difancoll 185 
divanw 53 
diferyn 213 
difetha 384 
difethaaf 384 
Difiau 59-60, 225 
di frawd 58 
difri 180 
diffaith 34. 387 
diffeithio 387 
differaf 372-3 
differth 327, 372 
differwys 372 
diffryt 372, 39% 
diffuis 23 

diffyg 266 
diffygio 386 
diffygywys 326 
diffyrth326, 372-3 
dig 236 

digelk 20 
digofaint 389 
digon 375, 435 
digones 375 
digonhom 329 
digont 375 
digwyddodd 376 
dihafal 21 
dihangei 187 
dihangol 63, 187 
dihareb 64 

diheu ‘days’ 187 
diheu (adj.) 187 
dihysbydd 142 
dileér 341 

dileu 36, 118 
dilit 391 

dilyn 111, 391 
dilynaf 391 
dilyssa 32a 
dilyw 107 
dillados 215 
dim 312-5 
dimai 207 
dimyn 315 

din g6- 

dinas 96, 203, 229 
Dingad 191 
dinistr 387 
dinistrio 387 


dinoethi 265 
dinustraw 387 
dinustyr 387 
diod 99 
dioddef 37 
dioddefaint 230, 
389 
dioer 37, 452 
diog 76, 265 
diogi 231 
diogyn 111 
diolch 383, 451 
diolwch 383 
diosg 140 
dir 224 
dir- 266 
dirboen 266 
dirfawr 94, 266 
dirgel 266 
dirmycid 323 
dirmyg 266 
dirwest 266 
dirwy 44 
dis- 266 
diskynnaws 325 
diskynnent 329 
discynnyn 323 
diserch 139 
disglair 34, 266, 
385, -7 
disgleirio 385, -7 
disgwyl 46 
disgyn 7, 185, 266 
diso 440 
distadl 140, 266 
distaw 94, 266 
distawu 388 
distewi 388 
distrych 266 
distryw 107, 387 
distrywia 322 
distrywiaf 106, 
120 
distrywio 387 
disyml 241-2 
diwael 265 
diwaethaf 251 
diwair 58, 115 
diwat 370 
diwedydd 180 
diwedd 42, 251 
diwedda 322 
diweddaf 251 
diweddar 256 
diweirdap 230 
diwethaf 182, 251 
diwrnod 42 
diwyccom 329 
diwyd 43 
diwyllio 167 
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diwyr 43 

diylch 320 

diystyru 38 

dlyaf, dlai 379: 

dlyet, dled 379 

do 430 

do ‘comes’ 362, 
364, -8 

dobry 440 

dodaf 332 

doded 327 

dodrefn 119, 180 

dodwyf 363-5 

doddyw 363-5 

doe 69, 102, t13, 


146, 152, 431 
doed 35, 363, -6 
doedyd 54 
doeth 175 
doeth (v.) 363, 

364, -8 
doethinab 226, 

230 


doethion 188 
doethoch 326 
doethoed 363, -5 
doethpwyt 327 
doent 330, 363 
dof (adj.) 67, 109, 
129, 180 
dof (v.) 362, -4 
dogn 166 
ddl 203 
dolurus 257 
dor 68, 129 
doraf, -wn 374 
dorbi 373-4 
doro 342 
dos 360, -6, -8 
dosbarth 267 
dothoed 363, —5 
dothwyf 363-5 
dowch 363, —-6, -8 
drachefn 61, 410, 
419, 438 
draen go, 164 
draenen 213 
draenog 233 
draig 211 
draw 433 
dreiniach 215 
dreiniog 93 
drem 136, 186 
drewiant 232 
dringhedydd 233 
drum 154, 186 
drwg 199, 2396, 
239, 246 
drwe drwg 255 
drws 129 
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drycin 30, 182 
drych 76-7, 88 
drygioni 226, 261 
drygwaith 57 
dryw 112, 225 
du 96, 179, 234-5 
ducpwyt 183, 327, 
338 
duch 339 
ducho 440 
dug 80, 370 
dugum 338, 37° 
du hun 275 
dull 136 
Dunawd 14, 94 
duog 256 
duon 41 
duw 69, 80, 83, 
II2, I14, 129, 
220, 451 
duwdab 230 
duwgwyl 59 
duwiau 199, 220 
duw Iau 59 
duwies 114 
duwiol 114 
Duwllun 59 
Duwmawrth 59 
Duw Ofydd 180 
Duwsul 59-60 
dwfn 96, 129, 
156, 164 
dwifr 92, 96, 129, 
164, 179, 204, 
221, -5;) -7 
dwg 80, 321, 370 
dwrn 87, 227 
dwthwn 88, 297 
dwy 107 
dwyawr 94 
dwybunt 60 
dwyfol 114 
dwyfron 104 
dwylo 94, 194 
dwyn 43, 80, 165, 
379, 392 
dwyrain 225, 392 
dwys 45 
dwywes 114. 
dwyweu 199, 220 
dwywaith 259 
dy 56, 118, 274, 
281 
dy- 266, -7 
dyall 97, 101 
dyat 1or 
dybi 362, -4 
dyblyg t10 
dybryd 241, 267 
dybu 363, -5, -8 
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dybyd 362, -4 
dycco 328 

dychan 267 
dychlamu 266 
dychleim 117 
dychlud 266 
dychryn 214, 266 
dychwelaf 141, 


159 
dychweled, -ant 
329 
dydd 83, 1209, 
215, -8, 220, -5 
dyddbarn 59 
dyddbrawd 59, 
228 
dydd da 451 
dyddfu 147 
dyddhau 183 
dydo 362, -4, -8 
dyduc 338 
Dyfed 109 
dyveinw 53 
Dyfi 225 
dyvi 362, -4 
Dyfnawal 190 
dyfnder 204, 231 
dyfo 363, -6 
dyfod 38, 364, -6 
dyfod ‘said’ 369 
dyfrhau 183, 384 
dyfry 440 
diwrissint 323 
dyfu 363, -5, -8 
dyfyn 266 
dy fo 363, —6 
dyffryn 169, 183 
dygaf 80, 338, 
379, 380 
dygais 370 
dygan 323 
dygetawr 324 
dygif 319 
dygn 166, 239 
dygyfor 266 
dygynnull 266 
dyngo 440 
dyhead 390 
dyhiryn 111, 207 
dyléd 119, 163, 
379 
dyleinw 53 
dyly 49, 379 
dylyaf 119, 379 
dylyet 231, 379 
dym- 266 
dyma 440, 452 
dymehwelaf 141 
dymuniad 266 
dymuno 154, 387 


dyn 14, 38, 91, 
146, 154, 200, 
-4, 210, -6, 223 

dyna 440 

dynan 221, -3, 
226, -9 

dynedon 214 

dynes 223 

dyniadon 214 

dynion 27, 7I, 
95, 200, —4, 210 

dynionach 215 

dynol 38 

dynyaul 38 

dyor(fy)dyn 323 

dyppo 363, -6 

dyrchaf-ael, -el 
267, 345-6, 389 

dyrchafaf 345-6 

dirchavaud 323 

dyrchaif 345 

dyrchevid 345 

dyre 363, -6 

dyred 266, 363, 
366, -9 

dyrehawr 324 

dyrnod 226 

dyro 124, 342 

dyrreith 373 

dyry 342 

dyrys 240 

dysdlyt 257 

dysgawdr 
232 

dysgedigion 238 

dysgeidiaeth 230 

dyt 450 

dyw 83, 218, 220 

dy-wad,-od (v-n.) 
38, 364, -6 

dywad ‘said’ 
338, 369 

dywaid g1, 369 

dywallaw 266 

dywawt 338, 369 

dywedaf 21, 110, 
319, 369 

dywedadwy 396 

dywedussam 326 

dywedir 316, 333 

dywedud 13, 54, 
114, 369,390, -2 

dywedwn 329 

dywedwydat 114 

dywedwydyat 114 

dyweddi 266 


201, 


dywespwyt 185, 
328, 369 

dywetpwyd 183, 
328, 369 


dywettut 329 
dywod, see dy- 
wad 


dieithyr, 420 

ddim 424, 434 

ddwrn tra-dwrn 
62 


e (aff.) 277 

e ‘to’ 16 

e, ed, see y, yd 

e-, ech-, eh- 142, 
250, 267 

eang 63, 237 

eb, ebr, ebe 376-7 

eb- 267 

ebill 201 

ebol 75, 128, 201 

Ebrill 92, 164, 
182, 221 

ebrwydd 267 

ech-, see e- 

echdoe 267, 437 

echnos 267, 437 

echrys 240 

edau, edafedd 55, 
109, 155) 205, 
210, -I, — 

Edeirnion 93, 95 

Edern 87 

edeu (vb.) 382 

edewis 325, 38a 

edewit (aor.) 327 

edewssit 328 

edfryd 391 

edifar 132 

edifarha 32a 

edliw 42 

edlym 241 

edn 15, 79, 124, 
164, 202 

ednaint 202, -6 

ednod 206 

edrych 16, 385 

edrychaf 88 

edryd, -f 124 

edrydd gar 

edryl 391 

edwaeth 432 

edwyn 353, -5 

eddestr 208 

edewis 325 

edewit (aor.) 327 

edyw 176, 360, -4, 
365, -7 

ef 271, -3, 280 

ef (aff.) 427 

ef a (aff.) 428 

ef a(g) qa1-a 
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efe 271-2 
efengyl 111 
Efenechtyd 60 
efo 271-4, 280 
efo a(g) 421-2 
effaith 71 
effro 143 
eglwys 7, 45, 202 
egor I51 
egwyddor 45 
egyr III, 319 
enghraifft 117 
eh-, see e- 
eheda 321 
ehedaf 380 
ehedeg 392, -6 
ehedfan 389 
ehud 63 
e hun 16, 275 
@i 30, 274-5 
eich 30, 56, 374-5 
eiddi 282-4 
eiddil 161, 263 
eiddo 39, 282-4 
eiddo-f, -t, -m, 
-ch 283-4 
eidduni 324 
eiddunt 282-4 
Eifionydd 177 
eilun 112, 207 
ein 56, 274-5 
Einion 168 
einwch 282-4 
einym 282-4 
eira 177, 225 
eirif 166, 263 
eirinen 220 
eiriol 383 
eirlaw 94 
eirmoet, eir(y)oet 
277, 438 
eisiau 19, 414 
eis(i)oes 437 
eistedd 78, 181 
eistedawd 338 
eisteddfa 203 
eisteddfod 350 
eistedyssant 337 
eithaf 21, 176, 
250mm 
eithafoedd 238 
eithin 175 
eithr 117, 150, 
250, 411, 442 
61 360, 5, -7 
elain 210-2 
eleni 187, 436 
elfen 86 
Elftin 167 
elhid 329 


elor 188 

elusendai 197 

elusendy 228 

elw, -ach 250 

elwyf 360, -5, -7 

elwynt 329, 365 

elych 339 

elltrewyn 
214, 226 

ellyll 227 

emelidicetic 396 

enachaf 451 

enaid 223-4 

enbyd 269 

enbydrwydd 
226, 232 

enderig 151 

enillgar 256-7 

ennic IIt 

ennill 16 

ennyd 434 

enfyded 122 

enw 52, 202 

enwi 387 

eofn 17, 179, 267 

eofndra 232 

e0g 72, 134 

eon 179 

epil 70, 128, 267 

epilgar 256-7 

er 398, 401-2, -5 

er- 264 

eraill 117, 300-1, 
304, -5 

erbyd 320 

erbyn gI, 414 

er cyn 420 

erch 146, 155-7 

erchi 187, 388 

erchis 325 

erchwyn 46 

erchyll 237 

er Duw 451 

erti (v.n.) 393 

erddo 402-3 

eredic 393 

erfyn 218 

ervynnyeit 390 

ergyd III, 229 

erjoed 37, 55, 61, 
277, 438 

erledigaeth 55, 
230 

erlid, -iaf 391 

erlynaf 391 

erllynedd 437 

er Mair 451 

ermoed 277, 438 

er mwyn 417 

ermyg 264 


108, 


er na 449 

erni 98, 398 

erof 402-3 

ers, €r ys 55, 420 

erthylod 207 

ery 343 

eryr 222, -5 

eryrod 206 

er ys 420 

es 411 

esgid 215 

esgob 91, 95, 162, 
196, 216 

esgor 267 

esgus I13, 201 

esgussawd 185 

esgyn 162 

esgynnaf 86 

Estrat 26 

estron 7o, 138, 
162, 208, 267 

estyn 16, 267 

eteil 320 

eto 41, 113, 183, 
432 

ettellis 325 

etton, etwan 432 

etwaeth 432 

et-w0, -Wa 41, 432 

etyb 320 

ethol 71, 144 

ethryb 91, 417 

ethyw 176, 360, 
364-5 

eu 114, 274-5, 281 

eulun 112 

euod 165 

euog 188 

euraid 256 

eurbe 256 

eurlen 261 

eurllin 261 

euro 387 

eurych 207 

euthum 338, 360, 
364, -7 

ewig 207, 221 

ewin 131, 157, 
168, 227 

ewyllys 105 

ewyn 47 

ewythr 18, 105, 
205; -7 

ewythredd 114 

eyt 359, 364, -7 


f ‘my’ 56, 274 
f’ (aff.) 428 

fal 69, 419 
fawr 434 
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fe (aff.) 277, 428 

ved, vet 415 

fel, 69, 419 

velle 16 

felly 13, 16, 181, 
419-20 

fel na, fel y 449 

fi 280 

fi a(g) 421-2 

fo 271-4 

fo (aff.) 277, 428 

fry 434 

fu 21 

fy 56, 118, 171-5, 
179, I91, 274- 
275, 281 


ffael-u, -io 385 
ffau 69, 210 
ffawydd 225 
ffei 450 
ffelaig 50 
ffenestr 17, 18,87, 
189, 203, 227 
ffér 143, 220 
fferru 136 
ffi 450 
ffieidd-dra 226 
ffin 227 
flach 67 
flamycha 322 
fflochen 143, 159 
fforing 207 
fweh 236, 239 
ffo, -i 385 
ffoadur 208 
ff ves 35, 325 
ffohawr 324 
ffolcen 221, -8 
ffolog 224, -6, 
233 
ffonn 24, 143 
ffonnod 226 
fforch 227 
ffordd 23, 227 
fforddolion 222 
fforest 202 
ffraeth 143, -6 
Ffrangeg 231 
Ffrancod 207 
ffreu 156 
ffridd 227 
ffroen 146, 156 
ffrwd 143, 156, 
227 
ffrwst 143 
Bruincluymus 326 
Srwynglymaws 325 
firwyth 175, 199 
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ffrwythlon 237, 
257 
ffrydio 156 
ffun 143 
ffurf 73, 103 
ffurfafen 86, 189 
ffust 227 
ffwleyn 228 
ffyddlon 94, 238 
ffyddlondeb 2ar 
ffynhonnell 233 
ffynnon 87, 95 
ffyrf 90, 239 
ffyrling 207 


gad 320, 381 

gad-ael, -u 346, 
381, -9 

gadaf 328, 381- 
382 

gadawaf 381-2 

gadawed 329 

gadawyd 327 

gadewis 325 

gado 381 

gaeaf 100, 116-7, 
129, 225 

gafael 3130, 157, 
344-345, 3809, 
395-6 

gafaelaf 344-5, 
381 

gafl 166 

gafr 157 

gain 319-20 

galon 213 

galw 387-8 

galwad 226 

galwaf 39 

galwetawr 324 

gall 68, 320 

gallael 346, 389 

gallaf 153 

gallas 325 

gallu 70, 389 

gallwys 326 

gan 65, 169, 405- 
406, 420 

ganadoed 328, 376 

ganed 80, 327, 
376 

gannaf 319 380° 

gantunt 405 

gar, see ger 

gardd 203, 227 

garm 136, 389 

Garmon 87, 148 

garr 83, 149, 153, 
229 

garth ‘hill’ 138 
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garth ‘close’ 151 

garw 52-3, 132, 
234-5 

garw floeddiast 
163, 269 

gast 139, 158, 224 

gato 328, 381 

gatpwyt 328 

gatter 324 

gau 236, 262 

gau broffwyd 57 

gedwch 382 

gedy 382 

gefell 109, 208, 
210, 223 

geing 319 

geilw 52 

geilwad 233 

geill 320 

geir (prep.) 410 

geirda 59 

geiriau 38, 199 

geirlon 261 

geirwir 262 

geirwon 41, 234, 
235 

gelwi (impf.) 324 

gelwy 45 

gelyn 213, —4, -7 

gellych 329 

geneth 133, 207 

geni 129 

genir 376 

genni 319 

gennyd 308 

gennyf 112, 405 

ger, gyr OI, 410 

gerbron 61, 419 

gerfydd 188, 414 

gerllaw 419 

germain 380, 394 

gerwin 252, —7 

gesyd 92, 320 

getid 329 

geuawe 188, 256 

geudab 230 

giau 158 

giewyn 213 

gildio 392 

gilydd 305-6 

glaif 180 

glan 236, 24a 

glanaf 171 

glandeg 7o-1 

glanha 322 

glanhad 226 

glanhaf 340-1, 
384 

glanhau 36, 65, 
188, 341, 384 


glanhawyd 47 
glaniaf 385 
glanio 71 
glanwaith 7o-1 
glas 67, 83, 130, 
234-5 
glasfeinion 237 
glastwr 83, 156, 
185 
glaw 214, 225 
gledd 130 
gleindit 115 
gleisiad 208 
glendid 115, 221 
glew, -ion 41, 234 
glin 83, 96, 160, 
199, 227 
glo 108, 221, -5 
gloyw 32, 98, 130 
gloywddu = 237, 
252, 270 
gloywwyn 252 
glwth 239 
glynaf 130 
glynfaes 35 
glyw 152, 
186 
gnawd 76, 78 
80 439 
go- 267 
gobaith 71 
gobrynaf 164 
gochel 141, 391 
gochlyt 391 
godidog 188 
godre 33, 86 
godreon 119 
godro 304 
goddaith 34 
godiwaws 338, 372 
goddiweddaf 372 
goddiwes372, 391 
gof 160, 202 
gofal 2or 
gofaniaeth 230 
Gofannon 77 
gofid 112, 199 
gofuned 267 
gofynnawsd 325 
gofynnof 329 
gogana 321 
gogledd 156, 225 
gogr 164, 166 
gogyfuwch 250 
gogyhyd 250 
gogymaint 250 
gohebaf 377 
golau tog, 
157 
golch 127 


160, 


117, 


golchi 4r, 
153, 166 
golchwraig 233 
goleuni 40 
golot 75 
golwg 228 
gollyngwyd 327 
gor 130 
gor- 88, 267 
gorau 117, 246 
gorchfygu 54, 37% 
gorchyfygu 54,37 
gordd 153, 188 
gordiwedawd 338 
gorddiwes 391 
goresgyn 185 
goreu, see gorau 
goreu ‘did’ 338, 
361, ate 
goreuon 41, 238 
gorfod 268, 351-2 
gorfu 351, 376 
gorfyddaf 351-2 
gorfynt 148 
gorffen 23, 87, 
268 
gorffwys To2, 128, 
167 
gorffywys 102 
gori 130 
goris 58, 420 
gorllanw 181 
gorllewin 225,-7 
gormodd 148, 186, 
437 
gorpo 351 
gorsedd 78, I90 
goruc 361, -5, -7 
gorucpwyt 328 
gorugum 361, -5 
goruwch 58, 420 
gorwedd 93 
gorweddian 39a 
gorweiddiog 93 
gorwydd 208 
goryw 352 
gosgordd 267 
gosparth 267 
gosper 88 
gostwng 266 
graean 116-7 
gramadeg go, 238 
grat 66 
grawn 77, 129 
Grawys 128, 158, 
225 
gre 86 
greddf 129, 160, 
166 
gridva 389 
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griddfan 77, 389 
gro 108 
grod, grot, 66 
Groeg 34-5, 231 
grofft 23-4 
Gronwy 108, 113 
grudd 39, 199, 
229 
Gruffudd 40 
grug 98, 152 
gryghod 405 
srym 239 
grymus 252 
grymuso 257. 387 
Gute 133, 156 
gwa-, gwo-, 267 
gwacter 183 
gwada 321 
gwadaf 370 
gwadn 186 
gwaddol 266 
gwae I03,114.450 
gwaed 31, 114, 
a2I, -5 
gwaedlyd 257 
gwaedu 386 
gwaedd 114 
gwae fi 280, 450 
gwael 166 
gwaelod 114 
gwaell gt, 196 
gwaeth 246-7 
gwaethaf 98, 243, 
246, a! 
gwaethiroed 
44° 
gwaethwaeth255 
gwaethygaf 383 
gwaewawr, -ar 210 
gwag 67, 72, 184, 
234 
gwaglaw 56 
gwagr 164 
gwahan 51 
gwahaniaeth 226 
gwahardd 51 
gwair 86, 225 
gwaith ‘work’ 
156, 228, 367-8 
gwaith ‘fois’ 132, 
152, 228, 259, 
435 
gwala 177 
gwaladr 82 
gwalch 196 
Gwalechmai 115 
gwall, -us 148, 
152 
gwallgofrwydd 
232 
1402 


duw 


gwallt 28 
gwalltfelyn 241 
gwan 237 
gwanaf (n.) 130 
gwanaf (v.) 372, 
380 
gwance 220 
gwanhaf 384 
gwanllyd 257 
gwant 326, 337, 
372 
gwanu 130 
gwanwyn45, Ior, 
225 
gwar-, gwor- 267 
gwaradwydd 84 
gwar-ae -e, 29, 
33, 84, Ioo 
guwarandaw 54 
guarawt 79, 338, 
37° 
gwarch-adw, -od 
51, 268 
gwarchaea 322 
gwaredaf 79,370, 
380 
gwaredwr 3, 88 
gwares 339, 37° 
gwatrr 125, 137 
gwarth 84 
gwarthaf 137, 
180 
gwarthafl 218 
gwartheg 125-6, 
222 
guarvy 100 
gwas 88, 139, 200 
gwas ‘ abode’ 139 
gwasaidd 256 
gwasanaeth 139, 
226, 230, 388 
gwasanaetha 322 
gwasanaethaf,-u, 
381, -8 
gwasarn 139 
gwasgaraf 141 
gwasgod 141 
gwastad 82, 139, 
267 
gwastavel 26 
gwastataf 384 
gwastrawd 200 
gwastrodedd 394 
gwas ystavell 26 
gwatwar, -or 38 
gwaudd 69 
gwaun 69, 95, 
165, 203, 210 
gwawd 37 
gwawr 136 


gwawr dlosferch 
270 
Swayw 32, 
TI4, 209 
gwddf 145 
gwdsost 353 
gwedy 92, 409- 
410, 433 
gwedy r’ 429 
gwedy y 449 
gwedd 80, go, 
152 
gwedda 321, 375 
gweddawt 51 
gweddi 130 
gweddiech 329 
gweddiir 341 
gweddiwr 42 
gweddiwyf 43 
gweddw 234 
gwegi 231 
gweheirdd 51, 
II7, 320 
gwehydd 2or 
gweiddi 93, 122, 
386 
gweini 93, 381, 
393 
gweint 327, 372 


102, 


guweinys, -&@ 322, 
380 
gweinyddaf 393 


gweithdai 197 
gweithdy 57 
gweithio 386 
gweithiwr 41, 
233 
gweithiwyd 41 


gweithred 229, 

232 
gweithwyr 41 
gwél 320 


gwelaf 315, 390 
gwelai 7, 33, 316 
gwelas 325 
qwelat 327 
gwelawr 224 
gweld 55, 67 
gweled 55, 390 
gweled (imps.) 
327 
gweledig 30, 396 
gweledigaeth 199 
gweles 325 
gwelher 324 
gwelhvy 328 
gweli (impf.) 324 
gwelsom 326 
gwelw 130, 158, 
234 


uh 
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gwelwi 387 
gwely 86, 130 
gwelyau 119 
gwely5yn 146 
gwell 153, 246 
gwellau Io9, 212 
gwellhadd 342 
gwellt 87, 130, 
225 
gwellwell 255 
gwellygyaw 383 
gwén 12, 227 
gwendid189, 199, 
226, 231 
gwenhieithio 387 
gweniaith 34,93, 
387 
Gwenllian-t 72, 
179 
gwenllys 261 
gwenn 12, 90 
gwennaf I20, 242 
gwennol 209 
Gwennwys 46 
Gwent 86 
gwenu 12, 87 
gwenwyn 45-6 
gwenyn 213 
gwerchyd 32t 
gwerendeu 320 
gwerendewych 122 
gwerin 226-7 
gwern 87 
gwernenni 203 
gwerthefin 257 
gwerthfawr 252, 
256 
gweryd 370 
gwescerys 319, 323 
gwesgyr 320 
gwestai 200 
gweun 69 
gwewyr 209 
gwiail 216-7 
gwial ror, 216-7 
gwialen 101,216- 
217, -8. 
gwib 227 
gwiberod 206 
gwich 18, 227 
gwidsonot 207 
gwig 227 
gwin 12, 96, 225, 
227 
gwindei 197 
gwindy 270 
gwinllan 56, 96, 
181, 228, 261, 
gwinoedd 12 
gwinwydd-en 89 
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EWir 75, 152, 236, 
262 
gwirio 385 
gwirionedd 229 
gwiscof 329 
guiscvis 326 
gwisg 140, 204, 
227 
gwith 29 
gwlad 28, 82, 100, 
152, 203, 225 
gwladaidd 256 
gwladgar 257 
gwlan 82 
gwlanog 256 
gwledig 227, 233 
gwledycha 322 
guledichuy 328 
gwledd 204 
gwlith 127 
gwlithyn 111 
gwlyb 75, 127, 
152, 239, 242 
gwlybaniaeth 
230 
gwlych 127 
gwylychyt 323 
gwlypaf 182 
gwn, see gwnn 
gwnadoed 361 
gwnaed 35 
gwnaeth 337 
gwnaethan 324 
guwnaethoed 361, -5 
gwnaethpwyd 
185, 327 
gwnaf 28, 152, 
361-362, 


gunahawnt 323 
gunaho 323, 328 
gwnai 36, 69, 70, 
115, 364 
gwnaid 364 
gwnaw 323 
gwnawn 36 
gwnech 339, 361 
gwneddyw 361, 
365 
gwneif 319 
gwneir 117 
gunelhont 328 
gwnelwyf 361 
gwnelych 339 
gwneud 366 
gwneuthum 337, 
361, -7 
gwneuthur 362, 
306-8, 393 
guneyd 319, 323 


INDEX 


gwniadyddes 233 
gwniadur 208, 
226, -9, 233 

gwnio 152 
gwnn 89, 353-6, 
380 
gwobr 267 
guoreu. 338, 365, -7 
gwr 12, 89, 196, 
224 
gwrachiod 207 
gwrageddos 215 
gwraidd 89 
gwraidd 129, 152, 
198 
gwraig 28, 210- 
212, 224 
gwrandaw, -af, 
54, 118, 381, -8 
gwrandawiad 
106 
gwrand-awsom 
326; -eweh 
319, 341 
gwrcath 225 
gwrda5q, 61, 196 
gwrdaaeth 61 
gwrdd 239 
gwreica 383 
gwreichion 222 
gwreiddyn 111-2 
gwreigan 226, 
230 
gwreigdda 59 
gwreith 152, 337, 
367, 373 
gwrendy 320 
gwres 130, -7 
gwresog 256 
gurhave 242, 251 
gwrid 84, 227 
gwrido 387 
gwrith 337, 367 
gwrm 239 
gwrol 12, 89 
gwrtaith 160, -4 
gwrth- 89, 268 
gwrthebaf 377 
Gwrtheyrn 50 
gwrthglawdd 268 
gurthledit 329 
ewrthrych 183 
gwrthun 268 
gwrthuni 232 
guru 28, 108, 113 
gwrysg 83, 142 
gwryw 108, 112, 


giyar 45, or 


gwybed 180 
gwybod 353-7 
gwybtim 36, 356 
gwybydd 354 
gwybyddant 329 
gwych 239 
gwychr 239 
gwydn 239, 242 


gwydr 225 
gwydd 43 
gwydd ‘goose’ 
43; 45, 89, 132, 
188, 225 
gwydd ‘ pre- 


sence’ 43, 80, 


99 
gwyddau 44, 89 
Gwyddel 207 
Gwyddeleg 231 
Gwyddeles 231 
gwyddiad 88, 
335, -9, 354, —6 
Guitneu 108, 114 
Gwyddno 108 
gwyddost 353 
gwyddud 324, 
356 
gwyl 91, 320 
gwyl ‘vigil’ 43, 
225 
gwyl ‘ modest’ 43 
gwylat 390 
gwylch 41 
gwyll 43 
gwyllt 47, 131, 
239-40 
gwymp 236, -9 
gwyn, see gwynn 
Gwyndodeg 231 
Gwyndyd 46 
Gwynedd 46, r20 
gwynfa 3 
gwyn fyd 451 
gwynn 38, 43-4, 
90, 188, 235, -9 
gwynnach 89 
gwynnoed 170 
gwynnu 44 
gwynt 89, 97, 225 
gwyntyll rr2 
gwypwyf 354 
gwypych 329 
gwyr 13, 38, 43, 


‘knows’ 
13, 43, 353, -6 

gwyrdroi 7o 

gwyrdd 22, 43, 
90, 239 


gwyrddlas ar, 
261 

gvyrhaud 396 

gwyrth, -iau 89 

gwyry 120, 178, 
217 

gwys 75, 80, -9, 
127, 152 

guystviled 206 

gwystl 43, -5 

gwyth 43, 144 

gwyw 89, 100,-2, 
I12 

gwywa 321 

gyda(g) 14, 421 

gyd ag y 449 

gyfarwyneb a(g) 
421 

gyferbyn a(g) 
421 

gylch 41 

gylfin 21, 167 

gynneu 435 

gynt 435 

gyntat 435 

gyr 410 

gyrhawt 323 

gyrr 87, 137 


ha 450 

had 75, 82, 134 

hadl 78, 185 

hadyd 122 

haeach, -en 243, 
435 

haearn 32, 90, 
100, -I, 116-7, 
134, 149, 196, 
225 

hael 129 

haelioni 232 

haelon 234 

haer 129 

haf 147, 225 

hafal 80, 134, 236 

hafddydd 12a, 
261 

Hafren 134. 

hagen 442-3 

hagr 81, 236 

haha 450 

haidd 145 

halen 74, 147 

hallt 67 

hanbych 35% 

hand-wyf, -id, -0e5 
352 

hanereg 231 

hanes 226, -9 
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hanfod 269, 351- 


352 
hanfyddaf 351-2 
hanffo 351 
hanner 260 
hanoedd 352 
hanpych 351 
hanwyf 352 
hap 66 
hardd 187, 234-5 
harddweh 70 
Harlech 181, -7 
hatling 207 
haul 69, 106, -8, 

IQI, 229 
hawdd 135, 236, 

247, 436 
hawdd amor 451 
hawddfyd 247, 

261 
hawddgar 

256-7 
haw! (v.) 321 
haws 247 
hayarn, see hae- 

arn 
heb (prep.) 69, 

401-2, -4 
heb (v.) 20, 127, 

271, 376-7 
hebaf 377-8 
heb amlaw 419 
heb gan 420-1 
heblaw 419 
hebod 398 
hebof qor 
hebog 199 
hebrwng 

269 
hebryngyat 233 
hebu 377 
hedydd 225 
hedyn 122 
heddiw 42, 112, 

187, 436 
heddwceh 78, 232 
heddychlon 257 
hefyd 432-3 
hegl 141 
heibaw 401-2, -4 
heibio go1-2, -4 
heini 93 
heinyeu 170 
hel 66, 287 
hela 387 
help-io, -u 385 
helw 53, 250 
hely 177-8, 387 
helyc 321 
helynt 232 


247; 


T5!, 


hén 68, 134, 236, 
247-8, 261 

henadur 232 

henaint 117, 226, 
230 

henddyn 26r 

henffych 351 

henffych well 
452 

Henllan 181 

Henllys 181 

heno 113, 
176, 436 

henuriaid 208 

henw 187 

henwr 57, 261 

henyw 352 

heol 203 

hepgor 183 

herwydd 188, 
414-5 

hesb-in, -wrn 
224 

hesg 142, 222 

hestawr 134 

het 66, 199 

heuldes 57 

heulo 387 

heulog 72 

heulwen 59, 229 

heyernin 257 

heyrn 35-6, 90, 
IOI, 221 

hi 271, -3, 280 

hi a(g) 421-2 

hil 82, 227 

hilyynt 40 

hin 227 

hindda 59 

hir 84, 96, 134, 
248 

hiraeth 226, 388 

hiraethodd 376 

hir feinwyn 269 

hiriell 226 

hirllaes 181 

hithau 272-4 

hoed 153 

hoedl] 84, 98, 185 

hoelied 327 

hoelio 386 

hoff 23, 236 

hoffym 324 

hogi 187 

hongian 392 

hoian @ 450 

holl 68, 262, 
308-9 

hollre 308-9 

hollt 141, -3 


140, 


hollti 159, 167 

hon 295-9 

honnaid 396 

honno 295-9 

hoyw 32, 234 

hoywon 41 

hu, huw 450 

hual 110 

huan, Ig1, 221 

huawdl 119 

huddygl 78, 154 

hued 206 

hug 227 

hun ‘sleep’ 13, 
84, 126, 134 

hun ‘self’ 275, 
306-7 

hunan 306-7 

hundyew 119, 197 

hwech 133, 175, 


379-80 
Hwleyn 230 
hwn 294-9 
hwn acw 295 
hwnnw 28, 113, 

181, 294-9 
hwnt 86, 431 
hwn yma 295 
hwrdd 143, -6, 

153 
hwy(pron.) 271, 

273 
hwy, -af 84, 248 
hwyad tor 


hwylbren 203, 
270 

hwylia 322 
hwynt 43, 69, 
271, -3 


hwyntau 272-4 

hwynt-hwy 271- 
273 

hwyr 69, 84 

hwythau 272-4 

hy 86, 178, 239 

hy- 268 

hyd 84, 248, 415, 
446 

hydab 230 

hyd ar, at 4a1 

hydr 239 

hydred 232 

Hydref 179, 185, 
225 

hyd tra 445 

hyd y 449 

hyd yn 421 

hydyn 263 


Hh2 
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hyd yn oed ger 
hyddod 206 
hyfryd 241-2, 
268 
hygar 268 
hyglod 237 
hyglyw 112, 237 
hyhi 271-3 
hylaw 124 
hyll 239 
hyn 193, 295 9 
hfn 13, 247-8 
hynaf 87, 247-8 
hynafiaeth 230 
hynafiaid 238 
hynaif 109, 238 
hynn, see hyn 
hynny 113,295-9 
hynt 86 
hyny 446 
hysb 239 
hysbys 240 
hyt yman 433 
Hywel 268 


i ‘to’ 37, 87, 180, 
267, 407-8 

i ‘I’ 48, 280, -2 

i his; -her’ ~373 
274, 281 

"1 276-81 

iaith 37, 152, 204, 
226 

las 147 

Iau 104 

iau (epv.) 248 

iau ‘yoke’ 104, 

_ 109; 147 

iawn 434 

i blith 416 

Iddew 40, 201 

iddi 407 

iddo 112, 407 

ie 430 

iechyd 226 

iefance 104-5 

ieithoedd 39 

Iesu 26, 27, 70 

Teuan 27, 104. 


ieuane 104-5, 
151, -8, 169, 
234, 248 


ieuenctid 185 

ifane 104-5, 248 

i fyny 13, 180-1, 
437 

i tysg 417 

i ffwrdd 228, 438 

igam ogam 62 

i gilydd 305-6 


468 


i gyd 61, 264, 

_ 438 

ing I1o 

i lawr 437 

ill 275 

im, imi 407 

i maes 437 

i mewn 437 

iolaf 383 

ioli 147 

Iolo 25, 71, 133 

ion, idr 89, 152, 
221 

Ionawr 94, -7 

Tork 20 

i’r eithaf 4390 

irlwyn 261 

is, -af 248 

is (prep.) 3098, 
401, -3, -5 

is cil 419 

isel 248 

islaw 398 

iso, -d 403 

tstaw 403 

Ithel 32, 40 

i’w 277, 408 

i waered 437 

iwch 29 

Iwerddon 77, 153 

iwrch 42, 87,147, 
196 

twt 42, 147 

iyrchell 37, 230 


lach 67 

law dra-llaw 62 
lawer 434 

law yn-llaw 62 
lin o-lin 62 


llac 66 

llachar 144 

lladron 198, 200, 
aii 

lladrones 224 

lladd 156 

lladded 327 

lladdedig 396 

Naddfa 231 

Uadod 325 

llaes 176 . 

llaesa 32a 

llaeth aa2r 

Uavnawr 210 

llafur ar, 161, 2aT 

llafurus 257 

Uafuryaw 39 

Uafouryus 40 

ai 165, 245, 435 


INDEX 


llaid 69 
llall 299-301, 
304-5 
Uan(n) 199 
Llanbadarn 225 
llane 199 
llanciau 170 
Llandecwyn 184 
Llanecil 59 
llanw 53, 388 
llariaidd 177 
llas 327, 338 
llatai 223, -7 
llath 227 
llathr 234 
Nathraid 256 
Nathrwyn 252 
llaw 82-3, 178 
Waws 105 
llawen 236 
llawenha 322 
llawenhaodd 376 
llawer 310-1, 435 
Uawhir 64 
Uawir 64 
llawn 77, 124 
llawr 83, 124 
llawwag 56 
lle 67, 86, 178, 
277, 288, 435 
lleban 207, 221 
lleeyn 221, -6 
llech 18 
lled 248, 439 
lled- 262-3 
lledfryd 263 
lledfyw ria, 262 
-263 
lledffer 262 
llediaith 183 
lledled 255 
lledr 225 
lledred 23a 
lledu 386 
lledwag 262 
Uedessynt 338 
Wedi (impf.) 324 
llef 180, 389 
lefain 33, 389 
llefaru 122 
lleferydd 122 
llefrith 160 
lleiaf 72, 245, 435 
lleidr go, t98, 211 
lleiddiad 208, 233 
lleilai 255 
leill ag9-300, --4 
lleithig r11 
llemain 389 
Uemhidyd 233 


; llenwi 388 


Ueot, llewod 40 

llesg 142, 236 

lleshaodd 376 

llessach 251 

Uesseint 338 

llestr 203 

lletaf 248 

letrin 257 

lletteuech 329 

llettyeu 197 

lletya 321 

llew 69, 102 

llewes 224 

Uewni 388 

llewod 40, 72, 206 

llewych 32, 109 

llewychaf 381 

Uewychawt 396 

Lleyn 16, 35-6 

lli 180 

lliain 225 

lliaws 94, 97, 99, 
203, 262, 311 

llid 227 

llidiog 256 

llif ‘saw’ 227-8 

llif ‘flood’ arg, 
227-8 

llifo ‘dye’ 28 

llifo 387 

llin 227 

Uinat 64 

llinyn 111-2 

llipryn 207 

llith ‘mash’ 227 
-228 

llith 91, 227-8 

llithro 125 

lliw 28, 110 

lliwio 28 

lliwydd 43 

llo 197, 223 

lloches a3r 

lloergan 168 

lloerig 257 

llofrudd 57, 178 

llofyn 178 

lloffa 178, 182, 383 

llong 23, 66, 86, 
168, 198 

llon 236 

llonaid, llond 55 

llonni 388 

llosg 396 

llosgfa 231 

llosgwrn 140 

llost 126, 138-9, 
147 

llu 109, 135, 204 


Iluchio 118 
lludded 226 
lluddedic 20 
lluddias 393 
llug 157 
lluman 159 
Llun 221 
llun 39 
lluniaeth 226 
llunio 39 
llunnya 329 
lluosog 97, 99; 
ILO, 311 
lluosogrwydd 
gII 
Uuossy5 203 
llusgo 139, 142 
lluwch, -io 118 
llw 113, 165, 20a 
llwdn 206 
llwfr 239 
llwgr 239 
llwm 234, -9 
llwne 220 
llwrw 415-6 
Liwtlaw 183 
llwyaid 226, 230 
llwybr 18, 43, 69, 
127 
llwybrau 72 
llwyd 235 
Liwydiarth 163 
liwydda 322 
llwyn 203 
llwynog 207, 233 
llwyr 236 
llwyth 25, 218 
llychlyd 257 
llydan 84, 126, 
155, 234, 248 
llyfn 135, 239 
llyfr 18, 199 
llyfu 131 
llygaid 8, 196 
llygeitu 186 
llygod 206 
llygota 383 
llygru 166 
llynges 226, 231 
llyngyr 131, 168 
llym 234, -9 
llyma 440, 452 
llyn 229 
llyna 440 
llys 84, 140, 229 
llysfrawd 94 
ilysseuoed 215 
Uyssewyn 213 
llysywen 135 
llythrennau 54 
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llythyr 120 
llythyren 226 
llyw 107, 112, 120 
llywia 322 
llywiaf 106 
llywiawdr 232 
llywy 44 
lywych 32 
llywychedic 32 
llywydd 120 
Llyyn 16 


’m 276-81 
mab 20, 67, 72, 
128,200, 210,-5 
maban 226 
mabmaeth 59 
maccewy 208 
mach 216 
machlud 55, 160, 
186 
Machno 108 
mad 236, 436 
Madrun 97 
madws 113 
maddeu 387 
mae 346-50, 448 
mae ef 430 
Maelan 165 
Maelgwn 6, 189, 


196, 203, 
225 

maent 69, 346, -9 

maer 202, 210 

maes 31, 32, 35, 
203, 210 

Maesyfed 186 

maeth 373 

magadoet 328 

magwyd 327 

maharen 114, 
214, 226 

Mai 102 

mai 271, 448 

maidd 145 

maidd (v.) 322 

mai 6 430 

main (adj.) 39, 
234 

main (pl.) 155, 
196 

maint 117, 249 

maith 39 

mal 69, 288, 419 

malaf 79 

maleisddrwg 252 

mal na 449 

malpei 441 

mal y 449 


mam 12, 199 
mamaeth 59, 179 
man 228 
ma4n 236 
manach ‘monk’ 
16, 196 
managadoed5 328 
managaf 388 
man serliw 270 
march 18, 196 
marchockaaf 384 
marchog 201,226, 
233, 256 
marchogaeth 
384, -8 
marchogaf 384 
marchoges 224 
Maredud 40 
maroryn 41 
marsiandiaeth 
230 
marw 51-2, 80, 
234-5, 387-8, 
394-5 
marwach 395 
marwar, -or 38 
marwddwr 52 
marwed 395 
marwnad 51-2 
marworyn 4! 
math 163, 228 
mau 103, 114, 282 
—284 
Mawddwy 114 
mawl 69, 95 
mawnog 226, 233 
mawr 249 
mawrion 94, 234 
Mawrth 188 
mawrygaf 383 
mebyd 232 
meccid, -yt 323 
mechni 232 
mechniaeth 230 
medi 386 
medraf 315 
medd 75 
meddaf ‘I say’ 
78 
meddaf ‘I own’ 
378 
meddal 161, 234 
meddawt 51 
meddiannaf 383 
meddiant 93, 232 
meddig 110-1, 
see -yg 
meddu 378 
meddw 51, 75 
meddweint 209 


meddw] 199, 201, 
387 
meddwyn 213 
meddyg 198, 201 
meddyliaf 385 
meddyliaid 390 
meddylio 27, 386 
-387 
meddyliwyd 37 
medylyut 40 
medylywys 326 
megin 227, 233 
megis III, 250, 
288, 419-20 
megis y, na 449 
megyt 323 
meib 90 
meichiau 199,216 
meidrol 41 
meidrolion 238 
meinaf 39 
meindroed 35 
meinin 257 
meinoeth 93 
meinys 93 
meirch 17 
Meirion, -(n)ydd 
92, 95 
meirw 117, I2I, 
395 
meistr 208 
meistraid 41 
meistres 224 
meistrolgar 256 
meitin 93, 97, 
112, 189 
meith-edd, -af 39 
meithrin 168 
mél 221 
melfoch 76 
melin 92, 
233 
melinydd 233 
melodi, -aidd 53 
melyn 240 
melynwallt 57 
melys 127, 140, 
236, 240, 257 
melyslais 237 
melysu 257, 386 
mellt 87, 216 
melltith 186 
men 432 
men[n]oent 329 
mentro 41 
menwyd 149 
mér 135 
merch, -ed 87,206 
Mercher 16 
merchetos 215 


227, 


469 


Merchyr 16, 9f 
Merddin 16 
merthyr 202 
merwi 388 
mesur 70-1, 208 
meth 129 
metha 322, 376 
meued 284 
meudwy 207 
Meuruc 106, 112 
mewia-l, -n 392 
mewn 16, 180, 
416 
meysydd raz 
mi 271, 273 
mi, mi a (aff.) 
427-8 
miaren Io!, 213 
mieri Io, 213 
mil ‘1000’ 204, 
227-8 
mil ‘beast’ 209, 
227-8 
milfed 259 
miliast 163 
miloedd 258 
min 227 
Minffordd 59 
minnau 64,272-4 
mis 137, 47, 199, 
204, 225, —-7 
mo 314 
moch (adv.) 191, 
431 
Moch-no, 
108 
mochyn 133, 213 
modrwy 163 
modryb 75, 795 
91, 97, 166, 205 
modd 288, 435 
moe 98, 249 
Moelyci 59, 226 
moes (v.) 99,379- 
380 
moladwy 396 
molawd 230 
molediw 396 
molhator 324 
moli 180 
Mon 225 
mono-f, -t 400 
Monwys 221 
mor 94, 252-4 
mor 88-9, 196, 
203, 216, 227 
Mordei 197 
mordwy 99 
morddwyd 153 
| Morgannwy 171 


-nwy 
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Morien 163 
moroedd 100 
morthwyl] 113 
morwyal rot 
morwyn 46, 88, 
212 
mud 96, 234 
mudan 221, -3 
mudif 319 
mu hun 275 
munud 13, 120, 
229 
mur 103, 204 
murmur 208 
mursen 207, 214 
mwill 68, 239 
mwrthwl 113 


MWS 239 
mwy, -ach, -af 
64, 69, 72, 98, 


249, 252-4, 435 
mwyalch ror, 225 
mwyar 45, Io!, 

135 
mwyfwy 255 
mwyhaf 64, 242 
mwyn 38, 43,120, 

235) 417 
mwynder 199 
mwynha 322 
mwynhau 44 
mwyniant 

417 
mydr 

270 
Mytanwy 44 
myfi 271-3 
myfyr 38, 87, 91 
myfyriaf 38 
mys 239 
myngial 392 
mymryn 136 
myn (prep. ) 118, 

412 
myn (adv.) 432 
mynach 16, 91, 

196, 207 
myn di 319 
myned 8o, 87, 88, 

154, 160, 361, 

Soo 
mynegai 232 . 
mynegi 388 
myneich 117, 196 
mynnassit 328 
mynnwys 326 
mynwent 86-7 
mynycha 322 
mynydd 48, 204, 

220 


226, 


ddoethlef 


INDEX 


Mynyddmawr 
59, 226 
mynyglwyn 241 
myr 91, 195-6, 
203, 216 
Myrddin 16, 189 
myrddiwn 42, 
258 
mysgu 142 
mywn 16, 416 


’n four, us’ 276- 
281 

na, nac (adv.) 
423-4 

nha, nac (conj.) 
276, 442 

na, nad 277, 287, 
422-4, 448 

na(g) ‘than’, see 
no 

nac 20, 66, 69, 
442 

nac ef 424 

nachaf 451 

nad 67, 69 

nad 67 

nad-af, -u 381 

Nadolig 221, -5 

naddial 392 

na ddo 423 

nag e 424 

nai 100, -2, 124, 
209, 224 

naill 193, 262, 
299-301, 304-5 

namen 442 

namn 55-6 

namwyn 442 

namyn 55-6, 114, 
189, 442 

nant 203, 227 

nato 381 

natur 226 

naw 104, 147 

nawdd Duw 180 

nawf 135 

nawfed 259 

Nawn g5, 105, 118 

naw-och 451 

nawradd 168 

naw wfft 451 

neb 312-4 

nebawd 313 

neb cytryw 313 

neb dyn 313 

neb rhyw 303 

nebun 302 

nedd 83 


nedd-yf, -eu 109, 
217 

nef 22, 155, 229 

neges 215 

neidr 210 

neillbarth 185 

neilltu 301 

neitiwr 183 

neithiwyr 37-8, 


43, 102, 113, 
146 
nemawr 313-4, 
434 
nepell 314 


nerth 87, 204 

nes, -af 69, Igo, 
245 

nes (prep.) 69,413 

nesha 322 

nesnes 255 

Nest 72 

neu ‘or’ 22, 441 

meu(t) 114, 277; 
426 

neuadd 88, 188 

neur 426 

newydd 16, 105, 
240 

ni ‘we’ 3271, -3, 
277, 280, -2 

ni, nid 277, 287- 
8, 422-4 

nid 69 

nid amgen 437 

nid gwaeth 437 

nid hwyrach 437 

nifer 21, 96, 204 

ninnau 272-4 


nis 278 

nith gr, 125, 224 

niwed 72, 106, 
114, 387 


niweidi-o, -af 42, 
385 

niwl 42, 128, 167 

niwliog 42, 120 

niwloedd 120 

no, nog 141, 189, 
447 

nodwydd 78, 135 

nodded 231 

noe 108, 113 

noeth 127 

noethi 231 

noethni 226, 232 

nofiedydd 233 

mog-et, -yt 447 

nos 138, 140, 19 

nos da 451 

noson 297 


notiwyf 328 

nu 431 

nuy 278 

nwytre 155 

ny, nyt 15, 287-8, 
422-4 

nycha 451 

nydd-at, -u 135, 
386 


nyf 130, -5 

ny hun 275 

nyni 271-3 

nyrth 87 

nyth 78, 144, 182, 
207 


nyw 114, 279 


o ‘oh’ 450 

o, od ‘if’ 94, 444 

o ‘from’ 94, 398- 
401 

0 ‘of’ 241 

0 ‘with’ 409 

o achos 413, 443 

o barth 416 

o blegid 418, 444 

o blith 416 

obry 437 

och 67, 450 

och a 450 

ochain 389 

ochan fi 451 

och fi, etc. 451 

ochr 150, 165-6 

o-dan 61, 398- 
400, 420 

odfa 114-5 

odiaeth 434 

odid 104, 312, 436 

odidog 188 

odyn 187, 226 

oddf 145 

oddi am 420 

oddi ar 61, 420 

oddieithr 420 

oddi fyny, ete. 
438 

oddi gan 420 

oddigerth 420 

oddi-wrth 61, 420 

oddi-yno 61 

odyna 420 

odyn-aeth, -0e5 431 

0€ 277, 408 

oed 153 

oeda 321 

oedfa I15 

oedi 388 

oedd 22, 100, 335, 
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oeddwn 347, 350 

oen 69, 86, g1, 
157, 164 

oenig 221, -7, 230 

oer 164 

oeraidd 256 

oerdrangk 20 

oeri 388 

oerllyd 257 

oes ‘age’ 204 

oes ‘is’ 346, 350 

o ethryb 417 

of 180 

o faes 437 

o fewn 416 

o flaen 418 

ofn 17-8 

ofnadwy 396-7, 


434 
ofnadwyaeth 230 
o fraidd 438 
o fysg 417 
0 vYWN 437 
offeiriad 208 
offeryn 226 
ogylch 413 
ohanei 400 
o-herwydd 46, 

414, 444 
ohonai 398 
ohonof, -af 399- 

400, 420 
ot a, 01an & 450 
6l, olaf 250 
o law i-law 62 
olew 103 
olewydd 53 
olrhain 63, 86, 

382, 392 
olrheat 382 
olwyn 159 
o lwyn i-lwyn 62 
ol-yn-ol 62 
oll 68, 309, 434 
omega 53 
onaddun(t) 398, 

400-1 
ond 55-6, 

424-5, 442 
ond antur 437 
ond hynny 437 
ond odid 312, 437 


169, 


onest 188 

oni(d) 277, 444 

oni(d) ‘until’ 
446 

onid ‘nonne?’ 
424-5 

onid ‘but’ 442 

onn 221 


onnen 136, 213, 
216-7 

Oran 419, 443 

orau 435 

o'r blaen 438 

o’r bron 438 

o'r gorau 439 

o’r herwydd 438 

orig 434 

origin III 

oriog 118 

or neilltu 438 

o'r rhwyddaf 439 

08 444, 450 

Osgo 141 

ossit 346, 350, 444 

ottid 323 

o waith 419, 444 

Owein 102 

o wydd 418 


pa 289 90, —4 

pa awr 292 

pa beth 2go, -4 

pa bryd 292, 437 

Padarn 87 

padell 233 

pa du 291-2 

pa ddelw 292,437 

padiw 293-4 

pa faint 249, 292 

pa fodd 292, 437 

pa ffurf 292 

pa gyfryw 292 

paham 63, 70, 
187, 293-4 

pahar 63, 293 

pa hyd 292 

pair (n.) 128 

pair (v.) 91, 319, 
329 

pais 176 

paladr gr, 196 

paladur 54 

pa le, ple 291, 
437 

palf 148 

pallu 386 

pam 63, 293 

pan 279, 286, 290, 
294, 445) 450 

pand, panid 424- 
425 

pany(t) 424-5 

panyw 271, 448 

papur 120, 208 

par (n.) 203, 210 

par (v.) 329 

par’ 292 

para ‘lasts’ 321 


para (v.n.) 341 
parabl 186 
pa rac 63, 293 
paradwys 46, 96 
parahaud 323 
pa rai 291, 302 
paratoaf 340-1, 
385 
paratoesant 341 
paratoi 50, 54, 
97, 341 
parawsd 325 
parchell 87 
parchu 122 
pared 218, 220, -6 
parhad 50 
parhaf 340-1 
parhant 7o 
parhaod 325 
parhau 65, 709, 
118, 188, 341 
parod 97 
parth 416 
parth a(g) 421 
parthed 416 
pa ryw 292 
pas 139 
pa sawl 292 
Pasg 225 
pasgadur 185 
pasiaf 385 
pa sut 292 
pau 69, 95 
paun 69 
pa un 291, 302 
pawb 307-8 
pa wedd 292 
Pawl 105 
pe, see pei 
pebyll 92, 
197) —9 
pechadur 61, 97, 
208, 230 
pechod 71, 97; 
118, 175 
pechuis 325 
pedair ror, 162 
pedol 160, 186 
pedry- 84 
pedwar 38, 84, 
127, 164 
pedwaran 260 
pedwerydd 259 
pedwor 38, 88 
pei 277, 347-59, 
445 
peidiaf 385 
peidynt 40 
peintyaw 385 
peirch 320 


182, 
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peithynen ro 
pell 127, 137 
pellafoedd 238 
pellbell 255 
pellennig 16, 77 
pen, see penn 
penadur 232 
penaig 50, 70 
pencerdd 59, 93, 
210, 228 
pendefig 2or, 
227, 233 
pendro 228 
Peneberth 59 
Penegoes 16, 59 
pengam 261 
pengrych 240 
pengrychlon 269 
pengryniaid 238 
Peniarth 163 
penigamp 53 
penllad 60, 70 
Penmon Mawr 


59 
penn 68, 128, 
198, 227, 251 
pennaduryaf 251 
pennaeth 208 
pennaf 251 
pennhavv 242 
pennog 41, 196 
penrhaith 60, 
115 
penrhyn 181, 261 
pen saerwawd 
270 
pentan 59 
Pentir 59 
pentref 59, 71, 
184, 228 
Pentyrch 60 
penuchel 252 
penwaig 41, 196 
penwyn 3 
Penyberth 59, 61 
peraidd 252, -6 
perchi 388 
pereiddiaf 39 
perffeidyaw 24, 
176, 385 
perffeithiaf 39 
perffeithio 24, 
385, 
pererin 233 
pererindod 199 
peri 388 
perigl 17, 18, 111, 
189 
periglor 53 
periglus 111 
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peris 325 

perlwyn 261 

perllan 261 

person 229 

personau 218 

personiaid 208, 
218 

personnyeit 93 

perth 87, 
203 

perthnasau 54 

perthyn 87, 376 

perthynas 223 

pery 321 

pes 278 

pesweh 29, 383 

pesychaf 383 

pet 290, —4 

petai 349-50 

petwn 349-50 

peth 129, 215, 
2233" 290; °=4; 
3II 

pethau 8, 311 

peullawr Log 

pi 227 

piau 114, 
334, 357-9 

pibell 233 

pieifu 357 

piff 67 

pig 227 

pinyun 54-5 

pioedd 357-8 

piwyt 357-8 

pladur 54, 208, 
226, 233 

plan 396 

planhigion 187 

planhigyn 2o1, 
213 

plannhedeu 63, 187 

plantos 215 

plau 36, 69 

plentyn 31, 70, 
170, 213, 222 

plisg 227 

plith 416 

plu 179 

pluen 213 

plwyf 99, 202 

plycca 322 . 

plyg 110, 322 

pob 94, 307-8 

pobaf 380 

pob cytryw 308 

pob dim 313 

pobi 125 

pobl 17-8, 164, 
226 


149, 


286, 


INDEX 


pob rhai go2 
pob rhyw 302 
pob un 302 
poen 99, 199 
poena 321 
poenech 329 
poened 327 
poenedigaeth 230 
poeth 125-6, -7 
poethi 388 
pon(i)d 424-5 
pont 86 
pontbren 228 
pony(t) 424-5 
popeth 183 
poptai 197 
porchell 87 
porfa 203, 226, 
231 
porth 66, 87, 
167, 196 
pot 66 
Powys 47 
praff 24, 143, 236 
praw(f) 95, 178 
pregeth 132 


pregethwr 1096, 
233 

pren 225 

pres 225 

preswylfa 203 


preswylfod 350 
preswylia 322 
prid 75 
pridd 6, 225, -7 
prif 180, 250, 261 
prifardd 182 
prif ddinas 261 
prif lys 26r 
pringhaf 168 
prin 12, 68, 436 
priodas 199 
profuid 23 
proffwyd 202 
pryd ‘form’ 6, 
126 
pryd ‘time’ 218, 
288, 435, 450 
Prydain 5, 6, 88, 


Pryden 5, 201 
prydferthion 
222, 238 
prydlon 257 
prydydd 233 
prydyddes 233 
prydyddu 386 
pryf 76 
pryfed 206 


pryfetach 215 

pryn 396 

prynaf 127, 380 

prinessit 326 

prynhawn 60-1, 
184-5 

prynhawnol 61, 
118 

prys 128 

prystellach 389 

puchaf 381 

pump 86, 
125, 169 

punt 227 

pur 73, 96, 236, 
263, 439 

puraf 383 

puraidd 256 

purddu 263 

purion 263, 451 

purwyn 263 

pw 410-1 

pwdr 239 

pW 239 

pwnn 86 

PWY 44, 103, 289, 


112, 


294 
pwy gilydd 306, 
410 
pwyll 45, 136 
pwyllog 256 
pwynt 69 
pwys 218, 229 
pwysig 252 
pwyth 150 
Py, see pa 
pybyr 240 
pydew 103 
pydiw 293-4 
pymhet 259 
pymp 16, 86, 112 
pymunt 258 
pyr 290, —4 
pysg 197-8 
pysgod, -yn 198, 
207 
pysgota 383 
pythefnos 149 


philosophi 53 


Facko 28, 70, 401, 
404 

faccw 401, —4 

rhad 236, 251 

rhaeadr 17,82, 90, 
Ioo, rol, 116- 
II7, 196 

rhag 48, 69, 398, 
qr, —4 


rhag- 268 
rhagddo 4o1, -4 
rhagddor 268 
rhagfarn 268 
rhagfur 268 
rhaglaw 94, 208 
rhagluniaeth 268 
rhaglyddu 17 
rhag llaw 438 
rhagof 4o1, -4 
rhai t00, 300-2, 
305 
rhaib 90 
rhaid 250 
rhain 296 
rhan, see rhann 
rhandir 122 
rhann 82, 
157 
fannwt 113 
rhathaf 381 
rhathu 129 
rhaw 178, 210 
rhawd 79 
rhawg 431 
rhedaf 79, 380 
rhedaint 325 
fed-daud 323 
rhedeg 3092, -6 
rhedid 333 
rhedy 3:9 
rheg 214, 269 
rhegofydd 180 
rheidusion 238 
feidyach 242 
feingk 320 
rhein-i, -y 296 
rheitied 250 
Feolawdyr 256 
feudus 112 
Feued 283 
rhew 103 
rhewin 105 
Fewinetor 324 
rhewyn 135, 156 
feydyr go, Ior 
rhi 75 
rhiain 210-2 
rhianedd 210-1 
rhieni 221 
rhif 76, 227 
rhifed 327 
rhifo 387 
rhin 76, 227 
rhiw 42 
Rhiwabon 179 
rho (subj.) 342 
rhoch (n.) 135, 
146, I51r 
thod 73, 79 
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rhodia 322 
rhodiad 232 
rhodiaf 319, 385 
rhodio 386 
rhodiwch 42 
rhodiwyf 43 
rhodres 119 
rhodd 67, 87 
rhédd 67 
rhoddaf 180, 333, 
342, 380 
rhoddant 82 
Fodassoed 343 
rhodded 327 
rhoddes 325 
rhoddi 342, 386 
rhoddo 342 
Fodych 329 
Fodyd 319 
rhoed 35, 327 
rhoent 330 
rhoes 35, 325 
Foessoes, 328, 342 
FOeSSUM 342 
Foet 342 
rhof (v.) 342 
rhof (prep.) 403, 
405 
rhog 4o1, -4 
Fohi 187 
rhoi, rhois 36, 
342 
rhém 403, -5 
rhont 67, 
Rhos 72 
rhos 139 
rhosyn 222 
rhotho 182, 342 
fothwyr 329, 339 
rhudd 103, 129 
rhuo 146 
rhuthr 150, 166 
rhwd 75, 135, 156 
rhwng 398, 4o1- 
493, -S 
rhwth 239 
Fwy (= ry y) 279 
wy 434, -9 
rhwyd 45, 99 
rhwydau 72 
rhwyf 25, 99, 180 
rhwyfo 387 
rhwym 69, 136, 
147, 163, 202 
Fwymaws 325 
rhwysg 69 
rhwystr 69, 140 
rhy 87, 439 
fy 277, 429-30 
thy ‘gives’ 342 


rhy- 124, 268 
rhybudd 2or, 269 
rhych 77, 157 
rhyd 76, 124 
rhydid 229, 232 
rhydlyd 257 
Rhydychen aor 
rhydd 99, 124, 
239 
rhydd (v.) 332, 
342 
rhyddhawyd 327 
rhyddiaith 34 
rhyfawr 87 
rhyglyddu 17 
rhygnu 166 
rhygyng 268 
rhygyngu 157 
rhyhir 115 
rhynn 239 
rhyw 56, 100, 
112, 262, 300, 
302, -5 
rhywiog 242 
rhywun 302 
rhywynt 110 
rhywyr 58, 268 
rywbryd 437 
rywfodd 437 


1g 277-282 

sach 73, 229 

sad 67 

Sadwrn 221 

saer 93, 134, 202 

saerniaeth 230 

Saesneg 53, 189, 
231 

Saesnes 53, 224 

Saeson 26, 90, 
176, 211-2 

saeth 32, 
161-2 

saetha 322 

saethu 386 

saf 82 

safadwy 396 

safaf 393 

safn 109, 138, 149 

saif 319 

sail 91, 210 

sain 380 

Sais go, 176, 211 

saith 125, 134, 
175 

salm 148, 196 

salw 53 

sant 215 

santes 224 

sarff 23, 87, 227 


132, 


sarn 80, 138, 149 

sathra 322 

sawdl 18, 82, 138 

sawdd 78, 154 

sawl 262, 310 

sechgoeg 241 

sef 21, 180, 440 

sevi (impf.) 336 

sefyll 112, 393 

sefyllian 392 

segur 71 

sengi 388 

seilio 386 

seimlyd 257 

seiniaf 380 

seimnyeu 170, 215 

Seint 163 

seiri 122 

seithfed 259 

seithug 176 

sél, selog 19 

Selyf 91, 109 

sennu 386 

serch 138, 214 

seren 138, 216-7, 
226 

serlyll 148, 236, 
240 

serr 125, 134 

serth 236 

sesuinad 327 

sgrifen 26 

sgrin 26 

sidan 225 

siomes 325 

sisial 392 

siWr 42 

siwrnai 42 

slebog 226 

sobr 236 

soddaf 154 

soddi 78 

86n 73, 387 

soniaf 319, 385 

sonio 387 

ssillit 26 

stavell 26 

sud, sut 67, 292 

suddaf 154 

sugnaf 134 

sugno 166 

Sul 2a1 

Sulgwyn 225 

sura 322 

swllt 87, 167 

swmbw! 88, 138 

swrth 236, -9 

swydd 78 

swyddog 226, 
233, 256 
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swyddogol 97 

swyn 45, 96, 165 

swyno 38 

syberw 51, 53, 
96, 160, ~7 

sych 239 

syched 221, -6, 
231 

sydd 
359° 

sygnau 183 

sylfaen 93 

sylw 120 

sylwi 387 

sylli 26 

sym 320 

synn 239 

synna 376 

synnwyr 45-6, 
64, 71, 96, 17% 

SyTD 434 

sylr 320 

syrthyeint 325 

syth 78, 144, 182, 
339 


180, 346, 


tad, 12, 67, 72, 
123, 199, 219 
tadmaeths5g, 183, 

207 
tadol r2 
taeog 226 
taeru 386 
Taf 180 
tafarn 87 
tafod 131, 145, 
1§7, 168, 267 
tafod tew 19 
tangnefedd 229 
tai 102, 165, 197 
taid 219 
tail 39, 86, 164, 
225 
tair gI, IOI, 160, 
162 
tal ‘ front’ 68, 73 
tal ‘ pay’ 68 
tal ‘pays’ 320 
talaith 34, 397 
talch 126, 156 
talgryf 237 
talhawr 324 
talo 328 
talsom 326 
Tal-y-bolion 16 
Tal-y-bont 68 
Talybryn 59 
tin 124, -6 
tanec 125 
tande 256 


474 


taniaf 385 

tanio 70-1 

tanllyd 122, 240, 
257 

tannau 63 

tant 161, 219 

tanwydd 30, 45 

taradr 82 

taran 160 

taraw 49, 386, -8 

tarfu 386 

tarth 138 

tarw 104, 126 

tau ‘thy’ 103, 
114, 282-4 

tau (v.) 106, 320, 
329 

taw 145, 329 

tawdd (v.) 321 

tawdd (v. a.) 396 

tawel 72 

tawn 341 

tawr 373-4 

Tawy 45 

tebig 110-1, 242 

tecaf 189 

teced 243 

techial 392 

techu 132 

teg 125, 236, 242 

teifl 117 

teilo 39 

teilwng 240 

teimlo 160 

teimlyawdyr 256 

teirawr 94 

teirgwaith 259 

teithiaf 38 

teithiau 37 

teithio 386 

telid 329 

telm 136 

telyn 161, 
226-7 

telynor 233 

temestl 16 

teneu 80, 106 
234 

tennyn 219 

tereu 49, 107, I21, 
320, 386 

terfyn 88, 148 

terwyn 46 

tery 121, 320 

tes 126, 140 


214, 


’ 


testun 87, 120, 
179 
teulu 112 


tew 69, 86, 110, 
131, 165 


INDEX 


tewhanog 233 

tewch 341 

tewdwr 72 

tew goedallt 269 

tewi 72, 388 

tewychaf 383 

teyrn 16, 35, 162, 
205 

teyrnaidd 256 

teyrnas 204, 225- 
226, 230 

teyrnasoedd 31 

teyrnedd 114 

ti 76, 271, -3 

tid 227 

tin 165, 227 

tincia-l, -n 392 

tipyn 315 

tir 15, 39, 204, 
cE by 7) 

tirio 39 

tiriog 39 

tirion (pl.) 27, 204 

tithau 272-4 

tlawd 234, 242 

tlodaidd 256 

tlodi 226, 
244 

tlodion 222 

tlosaf 242 

tlosdeg 241 

tloted 244 

tlws 198, 239 

to 75, 130, 155, 
165, 228 

tomlyd 257 

ton 12 

tonau 12 

tonn 12, 168, 227 

tonnau 12, 87, 
199 

top 66 

torf 66, 
226 7 

toriad 71 

torlan 181 

torr 137 

torrassant 326 

torres 325 

torri 87, 137, 388 

torrog 137-8 

torth 138 

tosturio 11g 

tprue 450 

tra (prep.) 410 

tra (adv.) 439 

tra (conj.) 445 

tra- 268 

trachas 268 

trachul 268 


231, 


137; 


trachwant 268 
trachwres 268 
tra da 58 
tradoeth 58 
tradwy 437 
traean 100, 116- 
II7, 260 
traed32, 69, 85-6 
traetha 322 
traethattor 324 
traethawd 94, 
226, 230 
traethent 329 
traf- 268 
traflyncu 268 
trafferth 2o1 
tragwyddol, -deb 


54 
trangaf 388 
trais 142 
tramawr 58 
tramor 70, 268 
tramwy 268, 387 
trannoeth 140, 
268, 437 
traserch 268 
traul 69 
trawaf 49, 109, 
146, 386 
trawiad 386 
traws- 268 
trawsfeddiant 
268 
trawsgwydd 268 
trech, -af 249 
tref 82, 202, 216, 
225 
trefoyn 146 
trefi 100 
trefnu 386 
Trefor 59, 94 
treftad 59, 228 
treftadaeth 61 
trefydd 99 
treghis 325 
trenghit 323,331-2 
trengi 388 
treiglo 41 
treingk 323, 331 
treisdwyn 186 
tremycca 321 
tremyg 266 
tremynt 232 
trenn 249 
trennydd 
437 
Tre’r Ceiri 106 
treuliais 316 
treulio 386 
treulwys 326 


268, 


treulwyt 327 
trew 104, 140 
trewis 386 
treythych 35 
tri 100, 126, 162 
tridiau 152 
trigfa 231 
trigias 230 
trigywys 326 
trin 227 
trindod 94, 169, 
226 
trioedd 258 
trist 67 
tristwch 221 
tristyd 232 
tro (v. a.) 341 
troadwy 341 
troaf 340-1 
tro-ais, -i 36 
trochi 149 
troed 32, 35, 85, 
197, 229 
troedig 341 
troedlydan a5a 
troelli 388 
troent 32, 69 
troes 325 
troesom 341 
trof 340-1 
troi 67, 73, 341 
tréi 69 
trois 70 
tromaf 120 
tros 401-2, -4 
trosedd 199 
trosodd 40a 
trosof 4o2 
trosol 2o0r 
trosto 402 
trottyan 392 
truan 10g, 
237, 451 
trugar 256-7 
trugaredd 
231 
trugarhaf 384 
trugarog 256 
trwadd 402 
trwch 137, 239 
trwm 12, 90, 234- 
235, 239 
trwne 86, 149 
trwodd 402 
trwof 402 
trwsgl 239 
trwst 139 
trwy 268, 401-2, 
404 
trwy deg 438 


234; 


226, 


I. MODERN AND MEDIEVAL WELSH 


trwyddo 402 
trwydof 402 
trwy iawn 438 
trwyn 156 
trwynllym 241 
Trwyn-y-tal 68 
trwyth 149 
trwy y 449 
try- 268 
trydwll 268 
trydydd 99, 259 
tryfer 268 
tryloyw 268 
trymled 240 
trystfawr 94 
trywydd 156 
tua(g) 421 
tu-ag-at am 421 
tud 103, 227 
Tudawal 191 
Tudno 108 
tu... i 422 
turio 154, 157 
tuth 126 
tw 179 
twh 67 
twddf 145 
twf 96, 109 
twng 86 
twll 126, 136, 239 
twnn 168, 239 
twr 204 
twreh 87, 
157 
twrf 227 
twrneiod 207 
twirr 137 
twyll 182 
twyll (v.) 324 
twylla 322 
twyllas 325 
twyllo 387 
twym(n) 69, 102, 
124, -6 
twymyn 124,136, 
226 
twysog, -es 54 
t¥ 67, 86, 130, 
163, 197 
tyb (v.) 322 
tybia 322 
tybiaf 70, 315 
tybiaid 390 
tybiwyd 43 
tycia, 322, 375 
tycio 183 
tydi 271-2 
tydwet 146 
tyddyn 146, 180, 
207, 214 


125, 


tyf 21, 323 

tyfaf 381 

tyfid 323 

tyfu 96, 109, 168 

tygesynt 328 

tygyaw 375, 386 

tynghedfen 183 

tyngut 113 

tyle 33 

tymestl 16, 189 

tymor 86, 87, 95, 
225 

tymp 86 

tynn 239 

tyno 108 

tyr(r) 320 

tyrd, tyred 55, 
266, 363, -6 

tyrfa 203, 226 

tirran 323 

tyst 87, 223 

tywallt 266 

tywarchen gt, 
213 

tywydd tog, 125, 
221 

tywyll 47, 109, 
182, 236, 240 

tywyllu 387 

tywyllweh 226, 
232 

tywynnu 38 

tywysog 54, IIo, 
233, 266 

tywysoges 
233 


th 276-81 


224, 


‘u 277 
ub 450 
ubain 389 
uch, uchaf 249 
ucharnau 143, 
220 
uchel 126, 
234, 249 
Uchelgrist 57 
uchelion 237 
ucher 89, 143 
ucho, -d 403 
uch-of, -taw 403 
udd 40, 89, 152 
udu, -nt 112, 407 
ufyll 96, 240 
uffarnau 143, 220 
uffern 87, 96 
ugain 89, 90, 169 
ugeinfed 259 
ugeiniau 258 


143, 


ulw 154 
un 98, 300-2 
unben 60, 93 
unbeynyaeth 93 
un-dab, -deb 226, 
230 
un fodd 252 
unglust 23 
unig 20, 113, 257, 
262 
union 94, 11g 
unlliw 252 
uno 14 
unon 180 
unpeth 60 
unrhyw 262, 304 
unwaith 259 
unwedd 252 
Urddedigrys 57 
Urien 154, 163 
ust 450 
utgorn 183 
uweh 113, 
249 
uwch (prep.) 398, 
401, -3, -5 
uwchben 61, 398 
uwchlaw 61, 398 
uwd 42, 147 


143, 


waethwaeth 435 

wed-i, -y 409-10, 
433 

wedi i 421 

weithiau 435 

weithion 436 

weldiso 440 

wel dy 319 

weldyma 440 

wele 16, 452 

wely 16 

wely dy 319 

wellwell 435 

wfft 450 

wharyawsd 325 

wir 20 

wrth 89, 405-7 

wrtho 406 

wrth wir 438 

wrthyf 89, 112, 
406-7 

wy ‘egg’ 44, 107 

wy ‘they’ 103, 
271, -3 

wy a 450 

wybr, -en 44,151, 
154, 192 

Wyddfa, yr, 192, 
225 


475 


Wyddgrug, yr, 
192 

wy-f, -t 102, 334, 
346-8 

Wyl ‘weeps’ 44 

wylo 44 

\. ylofain 389 

’wyllys 55, 89 

’wyllysgar 54 


wynab- 88 
wyneb 44, 88, 
154, 192, 230 


wynepryd 182 
wynt ‘they’ 271, 
RES 
Wyr 200, 223 
wyth 44, 75, 91 
wythfed 187, 
259-60 
wythnos 44, 199 
wyth wae 451 


y ‘to’ 15, 37, 87, 
180, 267 

y ‘his, her’ 15, 
37, 102, 162 

y ‘him’ 279 

y, yd, yd, yr 48, 
56, 118, 180, 
277, 284-9, 448 

y, ¢ yd, 6, ydd, 
yr (aff.) 426-7 

y>, yr ‘the’ 48, 
56, 118, 192-4 

¥y 4m 399, 420 

yeh ‘your’ 56, 
118, 274-5 

ych ‘ ye are’ 335 

ych, -en gI-2, 
142, 147, 194, 
201, 211 

ychwaith 435 

ychwaneg 29 

ychydig 179,262, 
311-2 

yd, yd, see y 

yd 157; 221, 219, 
225 

ydan 399-400 

ydiw 112, I14, 
346, -8 

ydwyf 346 

yfaf 124 

yfed 390, -1 

yfelly 187 

yfory 437 

y gann 61, 405, 
420 

y gyt ac 421 

yngder 110 


476 


yngham 175, 438 
Yngharad 16 
yngholl 175 
ynghudd 175, 438 
yghwaethach 29 
ynghyd 61, 175, 
438 
ynghyd a(g) 421 
ynghyfyl 419 
ynghyleh 1795, 
413-4 
ynghynt 175, 438 
ynglyn 175 
ynglfn a(g) 421 
yngo, -d 403 
yngwydd 418 
yll 275 
¥m 67, 136, 334- 
335, 346, -9 
ym (prep.) 118, 
412 
ym ‘me’ 279 
ym ‘to me’ 407 
ym- 263 
yma 181, 433 
ymachludd 55, 
186 
ymad 49, 381 
ymadawssam 326 
y mae (conj.) 448 
ymafael 345 
ymaith 438, 451 
yman 433 
ymannos 436 
ymarhous 36 
ymbilio 27 
ymchoelut 391 
ymchwelut 391 
ymdaith 49 
ymdesach 389 
ymdrech 263 
ymddifad 16 
ymddifedi 231 
ymddiried 390 
ymddiriedaf 381 
ymddug 370 
ymddwyn 22, 
37° 
ymddygaf 370 
ymeveil 345 
ymennydd 269 
ymenyn 131, 221 « 
ymegaffwyf 328 
ymgudd 49 
ymgynnull 263 
yngynullaw 30 
ymhell 175, 438 
ymhellach 175 
ymhen 175 
ymherawdr 16, 


INDEX 


169, 189, 200, 
232-3 
ymhlegid 418 
ymhlith 175, 416 
ymhoeles 325 
ymladd 50, 263, 
394 
ymladd 50, 161, 
394 
ymlaen 61, 175, 
418, 438-9 
ymlid 391 
ymlwybran 392 
ymochel 141 
ymogelut 391 
ymoglyt 391 
ymolchi 263 
ymor-alw, -ol 51, 


53 

imparthred 416 

ymron 175, 419 

ymwan 73 

ymwaredit 319 

ymwél 49 

ymy 497 

ymyl 159 

ymysg 175; 417 

ymysgaroedd 222 

y mywn 416 

yn ‘in’ 56, 118, 
171-5, 191, 398, 
401-2, —4 

yn ‘our’ 56, 118, 
274-5 

yn (adv.) 431 

yna 11g, 
431-2 

ynachaf 451 

ynad 78, 177 

ynaeth 431-2 

yn anad 411-2 

yD awr 1938, 436 

yn bell 439 

yn chwaethach 
29, 439 

yndo 402, -4 

yn dda 438 

ynddo 402 

yn ddrwg 438 

y neb 288, 313 

yn erbyn 414 

yn ethryb 417 

yn herwydd 414 

yn hytrach 430 

yn iach 451 

yniver 25 

yn llawen 451 

yn llwrw 415 

ynnill 16 

yno 277, 431-2 


176, 


ynoeth 431-2 

yn 61 417, 438 

yn rhodd 451 

Fnt 67, 334, 346, 
349 

yntau 188, 272-4 

yntau (conj.) 
273, 448 

yn well 438 

yn wysg 417 

yny 446 

ynyd 16 

ynys 225 

yr, see y 

yr (prep.) 401-2, 
495 

yr awr-on, 
297, 436 

yrch 40, 196 

y rhai 288, 300-1 

yrhawg 61, 431 

yrwng 61, 402-3 

yr hwn 288, 297- 
298 

yrydaw 402-3 

y rhyw 303-4 

yr llynedd 179, 
181, 437 

yr owan 297 

yr un 288, 300-1 

ys ‘is’ 87, 119, 
271, 334 

ys (prep.) 411 

ys ‘eats’ 79, 87 

y sawl 288, 310 

ysbaid 90 

ysbail gr, 
162 

ysbardun 397 

ysbeiliaf 38, 39 

ysbeilio 27 

ysbryd 49, 185, 
ar 

ysbwng 86 

ysbyddad 99, 143 

yscaul 95 

Iscolan 26 

yscrid 266 

ysgafn 110, 159, 
180 

ysgafnllef 261 

ysgall 218, 228 

ysgar 141, 159 

ysgaraf 155 

ysgatfydd 184, 
440 

ysgaw 94 

isgaud 141 

ysgelerder 53 

ysgien 141 


-an 


103, 


ysglyfaeth 
159 
ysglyfio 159 
ysglyfyett 390 
ysgoewan I4I 
ysgogi 141 
ysgogyn 229 
ysgol 26, 49, 95, 
201, 215 
ysgol ‘Jadder’ 
95) 201 
ysgolhaig 50, 188 
ysgrafell 141 
ysgrech 49, 156 
yrgrifen 27, 86 
ysgrifennwyd 71 
ysgrifenwyr 71 
ysgrin 26, 49 
ysgrubliaid 209 
ysgrythur 13, 
120, 132 
ysgubor 14, 
27 
ysgwier 208 
ysgwir 440, 452 
ysgwyd 49, 390 
ysgwyd ‘shield’ 
141 
ysgwydawr 210 
ysgyfaint 159, 
202 
ysgyfarnog 207, 
222 
ysgyg Irr 
ysgylw-aw, -eit 390 
ysiga 322 
ysp-, see ysb- 
yspar 143 
Yspayn 31 
yssit 346, 350 
yssydynt 348 
yssyd 346, 350 
ystarn 138 
ystlys 140 
ystopyawd 385 
ystor 49 
ystorm 203 
Istrat 26 
ystrad 49, 82, 140 
ystrew 140 
ystryd 49 
ystryw 112 
ystudyaw 39 
ystwyrian 392 
ystyn 16 
ystyr, -iaf 38, 91, 
162 
ystyriaid 33, 390 
ystyryem 339 
ystyryych 40 


141, 


20, 


II. OLD WELSH 


yw ‘tohis’ rra, 
114, 277 
yw ‘is’ 112, -4, 


II. OLD WELSH 


In the order of the Latin alphabet, 


yswaetheroedd yta 383 

440 ytwyf 346, -8 
ysywaeth 440, | yth 279 

452 
ZTINET BRONN- | DAIR I00 

BREITHET 206 DAMCIRCHINNUOU 
AMCIBRET 148 27 
ANIT 424 DATL 17 
ANTERMETETICI87 | DiI 87, 267, 407 
ANU 81, 149, 160, DICONES 325, 375 

187, 202 DIFICIUOU 27, 199 
ANUTON-AU, -OU | DIGUOLOUICHETIC 

32 32 
ATAR 74 Dinoor 14, 94, 

Igt 

Bancor 23, 191 DIR 192 
BE-HET, -HEIT, | DISCL 17 

-HIT 415 DLUITHRUIM 25 
BET 415 pou 258 
BICHAN 24, 74, | DOUDEC 258 

156 DRISSI 26 
BICHET 415 DuMNAGUAL I90 
BIHIT 415 DUMNGUAL 190 
BIT 157 
Biepcuvrir 180 EINEPP 154 
BRICHENIAUC 92 ENMEITUOU 27, 
BROUANNOU 95, 136, 199 

17° 

FINN 23 

CARLEGION I9I 
CARRECC 20 GAEM 100 
OATTEIRAUL 20 GILBIN 21 


GREPHIOU 23 
GRIPHIUD 23, 40 
Grip(P)IUD 23 
GWEITHGNO 107 


CEHIT 415 
CEINTIRU 109 
CENITOLAIDOU 17 
CENTH(I)LIAT 17 


CEPHITOR 334, | GUETIG 433 
344 GUINLANN 73-4 
CIHIT-AN, -UN 415 | GUIRDGLAS 21 
crmaDas 16 GUIpNO 107 
OIPHILLION 23 GUOILAUT I14 
CISEMIC 257 GUOLLEUNI 40 


GUOLLUNG 25 
GUORAUT 370 
GUORIT 370 
GUOTAN 399 
GUOTIG 92, 433 


CLORIOU 27, 199 
CREATICAUL 20 
ORUITR 17 
ORUNN- 170 
OUINHAUNT 323 


G@uUOUN 69, 95 
GURT 24, 406 


GUTAN 399 


HA, HAC 187 
HANTHER 170 
HEITHAM 21, 187 
HELCHA 387 
HELGHATI 387 
HENOID 140 
HEPP 20, 377 
HESTORIOU 27, 199 
HINHAM 247 
HONIT 442 

HUI 29 


IAR 27 
IBEN 323, 333 
IGRIDU 405 

mR ‘the’ 192 
ITHR 150, 411 
IupHAIL 32, 40 
IUDNOE 107 
Iupnov 108, 114 
IURGCHELL 24 


LEILL 25 
LENN 25 
LIMNINT 323 
LITAN 73 
Loa@ou 198 


MAUT 163 
MELLHIONOU 27 
MEPION 92 
MERIAUN 92 
MOLIM 180 
MoRGEN 27 
MorGETIUD 40 
MORLIAUS 254 
MORTRU 253 


NAMMUI 442 


477 


188, 334, 346, 
349 
y wrth 61, 420 


NERTHEINT 
323 

NERTHITI 319 

NI CHOILAM 319 

NIMER 21 

NOU 192, 284 

NOUNI 284 


163, 


OISOU 204 
OR 192 
ORD 152 


PADIU 293 
PAPEDPINNAC 24, 
290 
PAPEp 24, 290 
PETGUAR 28, 188 
PETGUARED 258 
PIMP 86, 112, 125, 
258 
PIMPHET 170, 258 
POULLORAUR 109 
PRIMTER 77 
PRINIT 322, 332 


RACDAM 401 
REATIR 17 
RETEC 334 
RIT 76 


SCAMNHEGINT 163, 
323 

SCIPAUR 14, 20,26 

SCRIBENN 26, 74, 
170 

SCRIBL 17 

Srrat 26 

STROTUR 26 


TANTOU 170 
TONNOU I99 


UNCENETTICION 23 
URBGEN 27, 154 
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